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OF  THE 


CURIOSITIES  AND  RARITIES 


In  nature  and  ART. 


Or  THE  NATURE  and  PHENOMENA  of  COMETS. 

[From  the  Enc yclop/Edia  Londinensts.] 

OF  all  the  celeflial  phenomena,  comets  have  given  rife  to  the 
greatefl:  hnmber  of  fpeculations  and  conjectures.  Their 
(Irange  appearance  has  in  all  ages  been  a matter  of  terror  to 
the  uninformed,  who  have  generally  looked  upOn  them  to 
be  evil  omens,  and  forerunners  of  war,  peftilence,  &c.  Thus,  in 
ancient  tinties,  they  were  iniagitied  to  be  prodigies  hung  out  by  the 
immediate  hand  of  God  in  the  heavens,  and  intended  to  alarm  the 
world.  Their  nature  being  now  better  underftood,  they  are  no 
longer  terrible  : but  as  there  are  hill  many  who  think  them  to  be 
fupernatural  warnings,  portents  of  future  events,  it  may  tiot  be  im- 
proper to  obferve,  that  the  architetf  of  tlie  univerle  has  fratiicd 
every  part  according  to  divine  order,  and  fubjeded  all  things  to 
laws  and  regulations  ; that  he  docs  not  hurl  at  random  liars  and 
worlds,  and  diforder  tlie  fyflem  of  the  whole  glorious  frame,  to 
produce  falfe  apprehenlions  of  di/lant  events,  fears  without  foun- 
dation and  without  ufe.  Religion  glories  in  the  left  of  reafon,  olE 
knowledge,  and  of  true  wifdom  ; it  is  every  way  conneiled  with, 
and  is  always  elucidated  by,  them.  From  philofophy  we  may  learn, 
that,  the  more  the  works  of  the  fupreme  Author  of  the  imiverfc 
are  underftood,  the  more  he  muft  be  adored  ; and  that  his  fuperin- 
tendency  over  every  portion  is  more  clearly  evinced,  and  more  fully 
exprefled,  by  their  unvaried  courfe,  than  by  ten  thoufand  deviations. 
The  exiftence  of  an  univerfal  connecTion  between  all  parts  of  the 
fiderial  heavens  is  now  generally  admitted.  Comets  undoubtedly 
forin  a part  ol  thi.s  great  chain  ; but  of  the  part  they  occupy,  and 
ot  the  ufcs  for  which  they  cxift,  wc  arc  in  a great  mcafure  ignorant. 
Jt  is  a-portionoffciencewltofe  perfedlion  is  refcrved  for  fome  difianC 
day,  when  ihefe  bodies,  and  their  vaft  orbits,  mav,  by  long  and 
Vot.  IV,  No.  4^,  JB  accurate 
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accurate  obfervation,  be  added  to  the  known  parts  of  tlie  folar 
fyflcm  ; wlien  agronomy  will  appear  wiili  new  lights,  after  all  oiir 
difeoveries,  great  as  we  at  prefent  imagine  them  to  be.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  ultronomy  of  comets  is  very  imperfect  ; for  but  little 
can  be  known  with  cerlaiitty  where  but  little  can  be  lecn.  Comets 
afford  few  oblervations  on  which  to  gioiind  conjeiliirc,  and  are  tor 
the  greatcfl  part  of  their  cottrfe  beyond  the  reach  of  Inimati  vilion. 
They  are  fometimes  called  blazing  tlars,  becantc  they  are  iifually 
attended  with  a long  train  of  liglti,  tending  alwa>s  oppofite  to  the 
fun,  and  of  a fainter  Inllie  the  farther  it  is  from  the  body  of  »he 
comet.  And  hence  arites  the  iti vilion  of  comets  into  three  kinds, 
viz.  bearded,  tailed,  and  Tiairy  ; though,  in  reality,  this  diviflon 
rather  relates  to  the  f'everal  circumflances  of  the  iatne  comet,  than 
to  the  phenomena  of  fevcral.  ^ hits,  when  the  comet  is  eaflward  of 
the  fun,  and  moves  from  him,  it  is  faid  to  be  bearded,  becanfe  the 
light  precedes  it  in  the  manner  of  a beard.  When  the  comet  is  weft- 
ward  of  the  fun,  and  lets  after  him,  it  is  faid  to  be  tailed,  becanfe 
the  train  of  light  follows  it  in  the  manner  of  a tail.  And,  la'iiy, 

hen  the  fnn  and  comet  arc  diametrically  ojipofiic,  the  earth  being 
between  (hem,  the  train  is  hid  behind  tlte  body  of  the  comet,  ex- 
cepting tlic  extremities,  which,  being  broader  than  the  body  of  the 
comet,  appear  as  it  were  around  it,  like  a border  ol  hair,  or  coma, 
from  whence  t!ie  comet  derives  its  name.  Rut  there  have  been 
comets  whole  dilk  was  clear,  round,  and  well-defined,  as  that  of 
Jupiter,  w itliout  either  tall,  beard,  or  coma. 

Pliilofophers  and  aftronomers,  of  ail  ages,  have  been  much  di- 
vided in  tlieir  opinions  as  to  the  nature  oi  comets.  Diodorus  Siculus 
and  Apollonius  Myndiiis,  in  Seneca,  inform  us,  that  many  of  the 
Chaldeans  held  iliem  to  be  lading  bodies,  having  dated  revolutions 
as  well  as  the  planets,  but  in  orbits  vaftly  more  extenlive  ; on  which 
account  tliey  are  only  vilible  while  near  the  earih,  but  dilappear 
again  wlicn  they  go  inlo  the  liigher  regions.  Others  of  them  were  of 
cpinion,  that  the  comets  were  only  meteors  raifed  very  high  in  the 
air,  whicli  blaze  for  a wliile,  and  dilappear  when  the  maitcr  of  w Inch 
they  conlift  is  confiimed  or  difpci led.  Some  of  the  tireeks,  before 
ihe  time  of  Aridotle,  fuppolcd  that  a comet  was  a vaft  heap  or  al- 
3'emblage  of  very  fmall  liars  meeting  together,  by  reafon  of  the 
jnequalilies  of  their  motions,  and  fo  uniting  into  a vilible  mafs,  by 
the  union  of  all  their  fmall  lights;  which  iiuill  again  difappear,  as 
thole  liars  feparated,  and  each  proceeded  in  its  courlc.  Pythagoras, 
however,  accounted  them  a kind  of  planets  or  wandering  ftars,  dil- 
appearing  in  the  fuperior  parts  of  their  orbits,  and  becoming  vilible 
only  in  the  lower  parts  of  them.  But  Ariftotle  lield,  that  comets 
■were  only  a kind  of  tranfient  fires,  or  meteors,  conlifting  of  exhala- 
tions railed  to  the  upper  region  of  the  air,  and  there  fel  on  fire  ; far 
below  the  cotirfe  of  the  moon. 

Seneca,  w'ho  lived  in  the  firft  century,  and  who  liad  feen  two  or 
three  comets  himfelf,  plainly  intimates  that  he  tlionght  them  above 
the  moon  ; and  argues  ftrongly  againft  thofe  who  fuppoled  tiiem  to 
be  meteors,  or  wdio  held  other  abfnrd  opinions  concerning  them  ; 
declaring  his  belief  that  they  were  not  fires  fuddenly  kindled,  but  the 
•eternal  prodiitlions  of  nature.  He  points  out  allb  the  only  way  to 
arrive  at  a certainty  on  this  fubjeCft,  viz.  by  collecting  a number  of 
bbfervations  concerning  their  appearance,  in  order  to  difeover 
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witi.rhcr  thpy  return  perindically  or  not.  “ For  this  purpofe  (Tays 
lie)  one  age  is  nor  rufiicient ; but  tlie  time  will  come  when  the  nature 
of  comets  and  their  magnitudes  will  be  demondrated,  and  the  routes 
they  take,  fiddferent  from  '!n'  planets,  explained.  Poderity  will 
then  wonder,  that  the  preccd. tig  ages  diould  be  ignorant  of  matters^ 
fo  plain  a. .d  eafv  to  be  kiu  w n.”  For  a long  time  this  preditlion  of 
benec.i  fectned  not  likelv  to  be  fulfilled  ; and  Tycho  Brahe  was  the 
fi  .:  antong  the  moderns  wlto  redored  the  comets  to  their  true  rank,  in 
the  creation  ; for,  after  I'iligently  ohfervlng  the  comet  of  1577,  and 
finding  that  ir  i.ad  no  i.mdble  diurn. d parallax,  he  alligned  it  its  true 
pbcv-  -n  the  pi  inctary  regions.  See  his  hook  de  Cometa,  anni  1577* 

Hevelius,  frotii  .t  great  nutnber  of  ohfervations,  propofed  it  as 
his  opinion,  Ta't  the  comets,  like  llic  lolar  maculce,  or  fpors,  are 
formed  or  oondenfed  out  of  tite  groll'cr  exhalations  of  his  body  ; in 
which  liedillbrs  but  little  from  the  opinion  of  Kepler.  James  Ber- 
noulli, in  hi.s  Sydema  Conictarum,  imagined  that  comets  w'ere  na 
ether  th.an  the  ditellites  of  fome  very  didant  planet,  which  was  it- 
felf  Invidblc  to  us  on  account  of  its  didance,  as  were  alfo  the  fatel- 
lites  unlefs  when  in  a certain  part  of  their  orbits.  Des  Cartes  ad- 
vances another  opinion  : he  conjectures  that  comets  are  only  dars, 
formerly  fixed,  like  the  red,  in  the  heavens;  but  which  becoming 
gradually  covered  with  maculae,  or  fpot.s,  and  at  length  .wliolly  de- 
prived of  their  light,  cannot  keep  their  places,  but  are  carried  off 
by  the  vortices  of  the  circumjacent  dars  ; and,  in  proportion  to  tlieir 
magnitude  and  foliditv,  moved  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  be  brought: 
nearer  the  orb  of  Saturn,  and  thus,  coming  within  the  reach  of  the 
fun’s  light,  rendered  vidble. 

But  the  vanity  of  all  thefe  hypothefes  now  abundantly  appears 
from  the  ohl'erved  plienoniena  of  comets,  and  from  the  doClrine  of 
Sir  Ifaac  New  ton.  The  comets,  he  fays,  are  compaCl,  folid,  fixed, 
and  durable,  bodies  ; in  faCl,  a kind  of  planets,  whicli  move  in 
very  oblique  and  eccentric  orbits,  every  way,  with  the  preated  free- 
dom ; perfevering  in  their  motions,  even  againd  the  courfe  and  di- 
reClion  of  the  planets  : and  their  tail  i.s  a very  thin  and_  dendcr 
vapour,  emitted  by  the  head  or  luicleu.s  of  the  comer,  ignited  or 
licated  by  the  fun.  This  theory  of  comets  at  once  folves  their  prin- 
cipal phenomena,  which  are  as  follow  : 

Firff,  Thofe  comets  which  move  according  to  tlie  order  of  the 
figns,  do  all,  a little  before  they  difappear,  eitlier  advance  dower 
than  udial,  orelfe  go  retrograde,  if  the  earth  he  between  tliem  and 
tlie  fun  ; bur  more  fwifily  if  tlie  earth  be  placed  iu  a contrary  part. 
On  tlie  other  liand,  thofe  wliich  proceed  contrary  to  the  order  of  the 
ligns,  move  more  fwifily  tjian  ufiial,  if  tlie  earth  be  between  them 
ai.d  the  fun  ; and  more  (lowly,  or  elfe  arc  retrograde,  when  the 
e.irih  is  in  a contrary  part.  For,  (ince  this  courfe  is  not  among  the 
fixed  dars,  but  among  the  planets,  a.s  the  motion  of  the  earth  either 
confpires  with  tliem,  or  goes  againft  iliem,  their  appearance,  wiii'i 
refpeef  to  the  earth,  nnid  be  changed  ; and,  like  tlie  planets,  tliey 
mild  fometimes  appear  to  move  fwifter,  rotiictimes  dower,  and  fome- 
tlni'“s  to  be  retrograde.  2.  So  long  as  their  velocity  i.s  increafed, 
they  nearly  move  in  great  circles;  but,  towards  the  end  of  tlieir 
courfe,  they  deviate  frona  thofe  circles;  and,  wlien  the  earth  pro- 
ceeds one  way,  tliey  go  the  ctpitrary  way.  Becaiife,  in  the  end  of 
their  courle,  when  they  fecede  a! molt  dircdtly  from  the  fun,  that 
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part  of  the  apparent  motion  w hich  arifes  from  the  parallax,  rntifl 
bear  a greater  proportion  to  tlie  whole  apparent  motion.  3.  The 
comets  move  in  ellipfes,  having  one  of  their  foci  in  the  centre  of 
the  fun  ; and,  by  ladii  drawn  to  the  fun,  delcribe  areas  proportional 
to  tlie  times.  Becanie  they  do  not  wander  precarioiilly  from  one 
fictitious  vortex  to  another  ; but,  making  a part  of  the  folar  fyflem, 
return  perpetually,  and  run  a conftant  round.  Ilonce,  their  ellip- 
tic orbits  being  very  long  and  eccentric,  they  become  invifible  when 
in  that  part  ivliich  is  mod  remote  from  the  fun.  And,  from  the 
curvity  of  the  paths  of  comets.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  concludes,  that, 
when  they  difappear,  they  are  much  beyond  the  orbit  of  Jupiter; 
and  that,  in  their  perihelion,  they  frequently  defeend  within  tlie 
orbits  of  Mars  and  the  inferior  planets.  4.  The  light  of  their  nu- 
clei, or  bodies,  increafes  as  they  recede  from  the  earth  towards  the 
fun  ; and,  on  the  contrary,  it  decreafes  as  they  recede  from  the  fun. 
Becaule,  as  they  are  in  the  regions  of  the  planets,  their  accefs  to- 
wards the  fun  bears  a confiderable  proportion  to  their  wliole  diflance. 
5.  T.  heir  tails  appear  the  larged  and  brighted  immediately  after  their 
tranfit  through  the  region  of  the  fun,  or  after  their  perihelion,  Be- 
caufe  then  their  heads,  being  the  mod  heated,  will  emit  the  mod 
vapours.  From  the  light  of  the  nucleus  we  infer  their  vicinity  to 
the  earth,  and  that  they  are  by  no  means  in  the  region  of  the  fixed 
liars,  as  fume  have  imagined  ; fmee,  in  that  cafe,  their  heads  would 
be  no  more  illuminated  by  the  (un  than  the  ji)ancts  are  by  the  fixed 
dars.  6.  1 he  tails  always  decline  from  a jud  oppofition  to  the  fun 
towards  thofc  parts  wliich  the  nuclei  or  bodies  pals  over,  in  their 
progrefs  through  their  orbits.  Becaufe  all  fmoke,  or  vapour,  emit- 
ted from  a body  in  motion,  tenets  upwards  obliquely,  (iill  recedin'^ 
from  that  part  towards  which  the  fmoking  body  proceeds.  7.  This 
declination,  caleris  paribus,  is  the  fmalled  when  the  nuclei  approach 
neared  the  fun  : and  it  is  alfo  lefs  near  the  nucleus,  or  head,  than 
towards  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  Becaufe  the  vapour  alcends  more 
fwiftlv  near  the  head  of  the  comet,  than  in  the  higlicr  extremity  of 
its  tail  ; and  alfo  wlien  the  comet  is  nearer  the  fun,  than  when  it  is 
farther  od'.  8.  The  tails  are  fomew  hat  brighter,  and  more  didiniRly 
defined,  in  their  convex  than  in  their  concave  part.  Becaufe  the 
vapour  in  the  convex  part,  which  goes  fird,  being  fomewhat  nearer 
and  denfer,  refleids  the  light  more  copioully.  9.  The  tails  always 
appear  broader  at  their  upper  extremity,  than  nearer  the  centre  of 
the  comet.  Becaufe  the  vapour  in  a free  fpace  continually  rarefies 
and  dilates.  10.  TJie  tails  are  always  tranfparent,  .and  the  fmalled 
dars  appear  through  them.  Becaufe  they  confid  of  infinitely  thin 
vapour. 

The  nuclei,  which  are  the  heads,  or  bodies,  of  comets,  viewed 
through  a telefcope,  fhew'  a face  very  different  from  thofe  of  the 
fixed  dars  or  planets.  'I  hey  are  liable  to  apparent  changes,  which 
Sir  Ilaac  Newton  aferibes  to  changes  in  their  atmofphere  ; and  this 
opinion  w'as  confirmed  by  obfervations  of  the  comet  in  1744.  Hid. 
Asad.  Scienc.  1744.  Siurinius  fays,  that,  by  obferving  the  comet 
of  16S0  with  a tclelcope,  it  appeared  like  a coal  dimly  glowing,  ora 
rude  mafs  of  matter  illuminated  with  a duflcy  fumid  light,  lefs 
fenfible  towards  the  extremes  than  in  the  middle  ; whereas  a dar  ap- 
pears with  a round  dilk,  and  a vivid  light. 
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Of  the  comet  of  i66i,  Hevclius  obCerues,  tliat  its  body  was  of  a 
ye’.k/wiih  colour,  very  bright  and  conlpicuoiis,  but  without  any  glit- 
tering light  : in  the  middle  v\as  a denl'e  ruddy  miclens,  aloioft  equal 
tojupiier,  encompallcd  by  a much  fainter,  thinner,  matter.  Feb. 
5,  itb  head  was  fomewhat  larger  and  brigliter,  and  of  a gold  colour; 
but  it.«  light  more  dulky  than  the  (lars  : and  here  tlie  nucleus  ap- 
peared divided  into  fevcral  parts.  February  6,  the  difk  was  lefTen- 
ed  ; the  parts  of  the  nucleus  Hill  exided,  though  lels  than  before: 
one  of  them,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  difk,  on  the  left,  much  denfer 
and  brighter  than  he  reft;  its  body  round,  and  reprelenting  a very 
lucid  little  ffar  : tlie  nuclei  Hill  encompaded  with  another  kind  of 
matter.  February  ic,  the  head  fomewhat  more  obfctire,  and  the 
nuclei  more  confufed,  but  brighter  at  fop  than  bottom.  February 
13,  the  head  dirninifhed  much  both  in  fize  and  fplendour.  March  2, 
its  roundnefs  a little  impaired,  and  its  edges  lacerated,  &c.  March 
2S,  very  pale,  and  exceeding  iliin  j its  matter  much  difperfed  ; and 
no  diHindi  nucleus  at  all  appearing.  Weigelius,  who  faw  the  comet 
of  J664,  as  alio  the  moon,  and  a fmall  cloud  in  the  horizon  illumi- 
nated by  the  fun  at  the  fame  time,  obferved,  that  through  the  tele- 
fcope  the  moon  appeared  of  a continued  luminous  furface  : but  the 
comet  very  dirierent ; being  exadtly  like  the  little  cloud.  And  from 
tliefe  obfervations  it  was  that  Hevelius  formed  his  opinion,  that 
comets  are  like  maculae  or  fpots  formed  out  of  the  folar  exhalations. 

The  eHimates  that  have  been  given  of  the  magnitude  of  comets 
by  Tycho  Bralie,  Hevelius,  and  fome  others,  are  not  very  accurate; 
as  it  does  not  appear  that  they  diHinguiflied  between  the  nucleus  and 
the  furrounding  atmofphere.  Thus  Tycho  computes  that  the  true 
diameter  of  the  comet  in  1577  was  in  proportion  to  the  diameter  of 
tlie  eartli,  as  3 is  to  14  ; and  Hevelius  made  the  diameter  of  the 
comet  of  1652  to  tliat  of  the  earj^li,  as  52  to  100.  But  the  diameter 
of  the  atmofphere  is  often  10  or  15  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
.nucleus:  the  former,  in  the  comet  of  1682,  was  meafured  by  Flam- 
Head,  and  found  to  be  2',  when  the  diameter  of  the  nucleus  alone 
was  only  ii"  or  12".  Though  fome  comets,  eHimatcd  by  a compari- 
fon  of  theirdlHance  and  apparent  magnitude,  luve  been  judged  much 
larger  than  the  moon,  and  even  equal  to  fome  of  the  primary  planets. 
The  diameter  of  that  of  1744,  w hen  at  the  diHance  of  the  fun  from 
us,  meafured  about  i',  w hich  makes  its  diameter  about  three  times 
that  of  the  earth  : at  another  time,  the  diameter  of  its  nucleus  w-as 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  planet  Jupiter. 

There  have  been  various  conjectures  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
tails  of  comets.  The  opinion  of  the  ancient  pliilofopBers  and  of 
AriHotle  liimfelf,  was,  tliat  tlie  tail  is  a very  thin  fiery  vapour  arifing 
from  the  comet.  Apian,  Cardan,  Tycho,  and  others,  believed,  that 
the  fun’s  rays,  being  propagated  through  the  tranfparent  head  of 
the  comet,  were  refraCled,  as  in  a lens.  But  the  figure  of  the  tail 
does  not  anfwer  to  this;  and,  moreover,  there  Ihoiild  be  fome  re- 
f!e6ting  fubflance  to  render  the  rays  vilible,  in  like  manner  as  there 
niiiH  be  duH  or  fmoke  flying  about  in  a dark  room,  in  order  that  a 
ray  of  light  cntciitig  it  may  be  feen  by  a fpeiftator  fianding  (ide-ways 
from  it.  Kepler  (uppoled,  that  the  rays  of  tlie  lun  carry  away  fome 
of  the  grofs  parrs  of  the  comet  whicii  rcfle6ts  the  fun’s  rays,  and 
gives  the  appearance  of  a tail.  Hevelius  rlunight,  that  the  thiiiiieH 
paitsot  the  aiM.'olplitrc  oi  a comet  arc  raiclicd  by  the  force  of  the 
3 lu--at. 
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heaf,  and  driven  from  tlie  forepart  and  eacli  fide  of  the  comet  to- 
wards the  parts  tinned  from  the  fnn.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  thinks,  that 
tlic  tail  of  a comet  is  a very  tliin  vapour,  which  the  head,  or  nucleus, 
of  h comet,  fends  out  by  reafon  of  its  lieat.  H.-  fuppo<'es,  »liat,  when 
a comet  is  defcending  to  its  perihelion,  the  vapours  beliind  the 
comet,  in  refpeiil  to  the  fun,  being  rarefied  by  tlie  fun’slteat,  ifcend, 
and  take  up  with  them  the  refledling  particles  with  which  the  tail  is 
compofed,  as  air  rarefied  by  heat  carries  up  the  panicles  of-  fmoke 
in  a chimney.  But,  as  beyond  the  atmofphere  of  a comet,  liic 
ethereal  a\r  Cai/rarn  (Ti/iereamJ  is  extremely  rare,  he  attributes  fome- 
thing  to  the  fun’s  rays  carrying  with  them  the  particles  of  the  at- 
inofphcre  of  the  comet.  And,  when  the  tail  is  thus  formed,  it, 
like  the  nucleus,  gravitates  towards  the  fun;  and,  by  the  pru-edlile 
force  it  received  from  the  comet,  it  deferibes  an  ellipfe  about  tlie  fun, 
and  accompanies  the  comet.  It  conduces  alfo  to  the  afeent  of  thefc 
vapours,  that  they  revolve  about  the  fun,  and  therefore  endeavour 
to  recede  from  it  ; whiKI  the  aimolphere  of  tlie  lun  is  either  at  reft 
or  moves  with  fuch  a flow  motion  as  it  can  acquire  from  the  rotation  of 
the  fun  about  its  axis.  Thefe  are  the  caufes  of  the  afeent  of  the  tails  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  fun,  where  the  ofbit  has  a greater  curvature, 
and  the  comet  moves  in  a denfer  atmolphere.  The  tail  of  the  comet 
therefore,  being  formed  from  the  heat  of  the  fun,  will  increaie  till 
it  comes  to  its  perihelion,  and  decreafe  afterwards.  The  atmofphere 
of  the  comet  is  diminiflied  as  the  tail  increafes,  and  is  leaf!  imme- 
diately alter  the  comet  lias  pafTed  its  perihelion,  where  it  fometimes 
appears  covered  with  a thick  black  fmoke.  As  the  vapour  receives 
two  motions  w hen  it  leaves  the  comet,  it  goes  on  with  the  compound 
motion,  and  therefore  the  tail  will  not  be  turned  direflly  from  the 
fun,  but  decline  from  it  towards  thofe  parts  which  are  left  by  the 
comet;  and,  meeting  w'ith  a Imall  refiffanre  from  the  ether,  will  be 
a little  curved.  When  the  fpeidator  therefore  is  in  the  plane  of  the 
Comet’s  orbit,  the  curvaitire  will  not  appear.  Tiie  vapour,  thus 
rarefied  and  dilated,  may  be  at  lafi  feattered  through  the  heavens, 
and  be  gathered  up  by  the  planets,  to  fupply  the  place  of  thofe  fluids 
hich  are  fpent  in  vegetation,  and  converted  into  earth.  This  is 
the  fubfiance  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  account  of  the  tails  of  comets. 

But  Mr.  Ruwning,  not  fatisfied  with  this  folution  of  the  pheno- 
jiicna,  accounts  for  the  tails  of  comets  in  the  following  manner  ; It 
is  w ell  known,  fays  he,  that  w hen  tlie  fun’s  light  palfes  through  the 
atmofphere  of  anybody,  as  the  earth,  that  which  pafTcs  on  one  fide 
is  by  the  refraffion  made  to  converge  towards  that  which  pafTes  on 
theoppofite  fide  ; and  this  convergeiicy  is  not  wholly  effedled  either 
at  the  entrance  of  the  light  into  the  atmofphere,  or  at  its  exit  on  going 
out  ; but,  beginning  at  its  entrance,  it  increafes  in  every  point  of  its 
progrefs.  It  is  alio  agreed,  that. tlie  atmofphcres  of  tlie  comets  are 
very  farge  and  denfe  : he  therefore  fuppoCcs,  that  by  fuch  time  as 
the  light  of  the  fun  has  pafFed  tliroiigh  a confiderable  part  of  the  at- 
molpliere  of  the  comer,  the  rays  arc  fo  far  ref  rafted  towards  each 
other,  that  iliey  then  begin  fenlibly  to  illuminate  it,  or  rather  the 
vapours  floating  in  it,  and  fo  render  that  part  they  have  yet  to  pafs 
through  vifilde  to  us  : and  that  this  portion  of  the  atmofphere  of  a 
comet,  thus  illuminated,  appears  to  us  in  tlie  form  of  a beam  of 
the  (tin’s  light,  and  pafTes  under  the  denomination  of  a comet’s  tail. 
Rowning’s  Nat.  Philof.  part  4,  chap.  n. 

• ' M.  Euler^ 
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M.  EuVor,  Mem.  Rerlin,  tom.  ii.  p.  117,  tliinks  there  is  a grent  af- 
finity between  the  tails  of  comets,  the  zodiacal  light,  and  ilie  aurora 
borealis,  and  tliat  tlie  common  caufe  of  all  ot  them  is  the  ad^ion 
of  the  inn’s  light  on  the  atmofpheres  of  the  comets,  of  the  (nn,  and 
of  the  earth.  '’He  fuppofes,  that  the  impnllcof  the  rays  df  light  on 
the  atmoiphere  of  comets  may  drive  (ome  of  the  finer  particles  of 
that  atmofphere  far  beyond  its  limits  ; and  that  iliis  force  ot  impnlle, 
combined  with  that  of  gravity  towards  tite  comer,  would  produce  a 
tail,  w liich  would  always  be  in  opj'Oliiion  to  the  lun,  it  the  comet 
did  not  move.  But  the  motion  of  tlie  comet  in  its  orbit,  and  about 
an  axis,  muff  vary  the  polition  and  figure  of  the  tail,  giving  it  a cur- 
vature, and  deviation,  from  a line  joining  the  centres  of  the  lunand 
comer  ; and,  that  tliis  deviation  will  be  greater,  as  the  orbit  of  the 
comer  has  the  greater  curvature,  and  as  the  motion  of  the  comet  is 
more  rapid.  It  may  even  happen,  that  the  velocity  of  the  comer,  in 
its  perihelion,  may  be  fo  great,  that  the  force  of  the  fun’s  rays  may 
produce  a new  tail,  before  the  old  one  can  follow  ; in  which  cale, 
the  comet  might  have  two  or  more  tails.  The  poflibility  ot  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  comet  of  1744,  which  was  oblerved  to  have  fcveial 
tails  while  it  was  in  its  perihelion. 

Dr.  Hamilton,  in  his  Philofophical  Elfays,  urges  feveral  objedfions 
againft  the  Newtonian  hypothelis  ; and  oblerves,  that  we  have  no 
abiolute  proof  of  the  exilience  of  a folar  atmoiphere  ; and,  if  we 
had,  that,  when  the  cometis  moving  in  its  perihelion  in  a diieiftioa 
at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  iis  tail,  the  vapours  w hich  then 
arife,  partalcing  of  the  great  velocity  of  the  comet,  and  being  alio 
I'pecifically  lighter  tlian  the  medium  in  v\hicii  they  move,  mult  fuffer 
a much  greater  refifiance  than  the  denle  hody  ot  the  comet  does,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  left  behind,  and  would  not  appear  oppolite  to 
the  fun  ; and  afterwards  they  ouglit  to  appear  towards  the  fun.  Alfo, 
if  the  fplendour  of  the  tails  be  owing  to  tlu;  rctledfion  and  refraction 
of  the  Inn’s  rays,  it  ouglit  to  dlminifh  tl.e  lufire  of  the  ftars  feen 
through  it,  W'hic'b  would  have  their  light  refledled  and  refracted  in 
like  manner,  and  confequently  their  brightncls  would  be  diminifhed. 

Dr.  .Halley,  in  his  defeription  of  ihc  aurora  borealis  in  1716,  fays, 
“ The  ftreams  of  light  fo  much  jcl'embled  the  long  tails  of  comets, 
that  at  firft  fight  they  might  well  be  taken  for  fuch.”  And  after- 
wards, “ this  light  leems  to  liavc  a great  affinity  to  that  w hich  the 
effluvia  ofeleCdric  bodies  emit  in  the  dark.”  Phil.Tranf.  No.  cccxlvii. 
D.  de  Mai  ran  alfo  calls  the  tail  of  a comet,  the  aurora  borealis  of  the 
comet.  This  opinion  Dr.  Hamilton  fupports  by  the  following  argu- 
ments : — A fpedaior,  at  a diftance  from  the  earth,  would  fee  the 
aurora  borealis  in  the  form  of  a tail  oppofite  to  tlie  lun,  as  the  tail 
of  a comet  lies.  The  aurora  borealis  has  no  efl'cdt  upon  the  liars 
fern  through  it,  nor  has  the  tail  of  a comet.  The  atmofphere  is 
known  to  abound  with  elcttric  matter,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
cleclric  matter  in  vacuo  is  exadlly  like  the  appearance  of  the  aurora 
borealis,  which,  from  its.great  altitude,  may  be  coniidered  to  be  in 
as  perfc6l  a vacuum  as  we  can  make.  The  eledlric  matter  in  vacuo 
fiiffers  the  rays  of  light  to  pafs  through,  without  being  affected  by 
(hem.  Tlic  tail  of  a comet  does  not  expand  itfelf  fideways,  nor  docs 
tlie  cleilric  matter.  Hence  hefiippofes  the  tails  of  comets,  the  au- 
rora borealis,  atid  the  eleitric  fluid,  to  be  matter  of  the  fame  kind. 
\Vc  may  add,  as  a farther  coiifiriiiatiun  of  this  opiiuun,  that  the 
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comet  in  1 607  appeared  to  flioot  out  the  end  of  its  tail.  Le  P.  Cyfat 
remarked  tlie  undulations  of  the  tail  of  tlie  cornet  in  1618.  Hcvelius 
obf^rved  the  lanie  in  the  tails  of  tlie  comets  in  1652  and  1661.  M. 
Pingre  took  notice  of  the  lame  appearance  in  the  comet  of  1769. 
Thefe  are  circumdances  exa(5Hy  limilar  to  the  aurora  borealis.  Dr. 
Hamilton  conjedlures,  that  life  of  the  comets  may  be  to  bring  the 
eledtric  matter,  which  continually  efcapes  from  the  planets,  back 
into  the  planetary  regions.  “ Thefe  arguments  (lays  Mr.  Vince, 
Plumian  ProfclTor  of  Aftronomy  in  the  Univerlity  of  Cambridge) 
are  flrongly  in  favour  of  this  hypothefis  ; and,  if  this  be  true,  v/e 
may  farther  add,  that  the  tails  are  hollow  ; for,  if  the  elediric  fluid 
only  proceed  in  its  firfl  diredlion,  and  do  not  diverge  fideways,  the 
parts  diredlly  behind  the  comet  will  not  be  filled  with  it;  and  this 
thinnefs  of  the  tails  will  account  for  the  appearance  of  the  liars 
through  them.” 

With  refpedi  to  the  motions  of  comets,  Kepler,  who  liad  an  op- 
portunity of  obferving  two  of  them,  concluded,  “ that  comets- 
moved  freely  through  the  planetary  orbs,  with  a motion  not  much 
different  from  a redlilinear  one  ; but  of  what  kind  lie  could  not  pre- 
cifely  determine.”  Hevelius  embraced  the  fame  hypothelis  of  a rec- 
tilinear motion  ; but,  finding  his  calculations  did  not  perfedtiy  agree 
with  his  obfervations,  he  concluded,  “ that  the  path  of  a comet  was 
bent  in  a curve  line,  concave  towards  the  fun.”  He  fuppofed  a 
comet  to  be  generated  in  the  atmofphcrc  of  a planet,  and  to  be  dif- 
charged  from  it,  partly  by  the  rotation  of  the  planet,  and  then  to 
revolve  about  tlt,e  fun  in  a parabola  by  the  force  of  projection  and  its 
tendency  to  the  fun,  in  the  lame  manner  as  a projectile  upon  the 
earth’s  furface  deferibes  a parabola.  At  length,  the  famous  comet 
in  16S0,  dclrcnding  nearly  in  a right  line  low’ards  the  fun,  arofe 
again  from  it  in  like  manner,  whicli  proved  its  motion  in  a curve 
about  the  fun.  G.  S.  Doerfell,  miniffer  at  Plaven  in  Upper  Saxony, 
made  obfervations  upon  this  comet,  and  found  that  its  motion  might 
be  very  well  reprefented  by  a parabola,  having  the  fun  in  its  focus. 
He  was  ignorant,  however,  of  the  laws  by  which  the  motion  of  a 
body  in  a parabola  is  regulated,  and  erred'confiderably  in  his  para- 
bola, making  the  perihelion  diflance  about  twelve  times  greater  than 
it  was.  This  was  publilhed  five  years  before  the  Principia,  in  which 
work  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  having  proved  that  Kepler’s  law,  by  which 
the  motions  of  the  planets  are  regulated,  was  a necelfary  confe- 
qiience  of  his  theory  of  gravity,  it  immediately  followed,  that  comets 
were  governed  by  the  fame  law  ; and  the  obfervations  upon  them 
agreed  fo  accurately  with  his  theory,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its 
truth.  To  prove  that  comets  deferibe  ellipfes,  and  not  parabolas  or 
hyperbolas.  Dr.  Halley,  in  his  Synopfis  of  the  Aftronomy  of  Comets, 
advances  the  following  reafons  : 

“ Hitherto  1 have  confidered  the  orbits  of  comets  as  exaflly  para- 
bolic ; upon  which  fuppofition  it  would  follow,  that  comets,  being 
impelled  towards  the  fun  by  a centripetal  force,  would  defeend  as 
from  fpaces  infinitely  diffant  ; and,  by  their  fo  falling,  acquire  fuch 
a velocity,  as  that  they  may  again  fly  oft'  into  the  remotefl:  parts  of  the 
univerfe,  moving  upwards  with  a perpetual  tendency,  fo  as  never  to 
return  again  to  the  fun.  But,  fmee  they  appear  frequently  enough, 
and  fince  none  of  them  can  be  found  to  move  with  an  hyperbolic 
motion,  ora  motion  fwifter  than  what  a comet  might  acquire  by  its 

gravity 
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gravity  to  the  Am,  it  is  Iiigiil  ''  probable  they  rather  move  in  very  ec- 
centric elliptic  orbits,  and  make  their  returns  alter  long  periods  ot 
tuiieT  for  lb  tlieir  muidior  \\iil  be  dctermitiate,  ami,  perhaps,  nnt 
Very  great.  Belides,  the  Ipace  betucen  the  Am  and  fixed  ^lar^  is  fo 
immenfe,  that  there  is  room  enough  for  a comer  to  revolve,  f!  tugli 
the  period  of  its  revolution  be  vallly  long.  Now,  the  latus  reefuin 
of  an  elliplis  is  to  the  latus  reftum  of  a parabola,  which  has  the 
fame  dilfance  in  us  perihelion,  as  tlie  diffance  of  tlie  aphelion,  in  the 
cllipfis,  is  to  the  whole  axis  of  tlie  elliplis  : and  the  velocities  are  in 
a I'ubduplicate  ratio  of  the  fame  : wherefore,  in  very  eccentric  or- 
bits, the  ratio  comes  verv  near  to  a ratio  of  equality  ; and  the  very 
Anall  difference  wliich  luqipens,  on  account  of  the  greater  velocity  in 
the  parabola,  isealily  compenfated  in  determining  t he  fituation  of  the 
orbit.  I he  principal  ufe  therefore,  continues  Dr.  Halley,  of  the 
Table  of  the  elements  of  their  motions,  and  that  which  induced  me 
to  conlfriifl  it,  is  that,  whenever  a new  comet  (liall  appear,  we  may 
be  able  to  know,  by  comparing  togetlier  the  elements,  whetiier  it  be 
any  of  thofe  which  has  appeared  before,  and  confequentlv  to  deter- 
mine its  period,  and  the  axis  of  its  orbit,  and  to  foretel  its  return. 
And,  indeed,  there  are  many  things  which  make  me  believe,  that 
tlie  comet  which  Apian  oblerved  in  the  year  1531,  was  the  fame 
with  that  which  Kepler  and  Longomontanus  more  accurately  de- 
fenbed  in  the  year  1607  ; and  which  I myfelf  have  feen  return,  and 
obferved  in  the  year  1682.  All  the  elements  agree,  and  nothino- 
feems  to  contradict  this  my  opinion,  belides  the  inequality  of  the  pe- 
riodic revolutions  : which  inequality  is  not  fo  great  neither,  as  thA 
it  may  not  be  owing  to  phyfica!  caufes.  For  the  motion  or  Saturn 
is  fo  diflurbed  by  the  relt  of  the  planets,  efpecially  Jupiter,  that  the 
} eriodic  time  of  that  planet  is  uncertain  for  fome  whole  days  tove- 
ther.  How  mucii  more,  therefore,  will  a comet  be  AibjeCf  to  fucli- 
like  errors,  which  rifes  almoff  four  times  higlier  than  Saturn,  and 
w'hofe  velocity,  though  increafed  but  a very  little,  would  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  change  its  orbit,  from  an  elliptical  to  a parabolical  one. 
And  I am  the  more  confirmed  in  my  opinion  of  its  being  the  fame  ; 
for,  in  the  year  1456,  in  the  fummer-time,  a comet  was  Veen  paffing 
retrograde  between  the  earth  and  the  fun,  much  after  the  fame  man- 
ner ; which,  though  nobody  made  obfervations  upon  it,  yet,  from 
its  period,  and  the  manner  of  its  tranfit,  1 cannot  think  different 
from  thofe  I have  jnlf  now  mentioned.  And  fince,  looking  over  the 
liiltoncs  of  comets,  1 find,  at  an  equal  interval  of  time,  a comet  to 
iiave  been  feen  about  Eafier  in  tlie  year  1305,  which  is  anotlier  double 
period  of  151  years  before  ilie  former.  Hence,  I think,  I may  ven- 
ture to  foretel  that  it  will  return  again  in  the  year  1758.” 

Dr.  Halley  computed  tlie  effeCf  of  Jupiter  upon  this  comet  in  1682, 
and  found  that  it  would  increafe  its  periodic  time  above  a year,  in 
confeqnence  ot  which  he  predicted  its  return  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1758,  or  the  beginning  of  1739.  not  make  his  computations 

with  the  iitmolf  accuracy,  but,  as  he  himfelf  informs,  Icvi  caUmo, 
iVI.  Clairam  computed  the  cfteCfs  both  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter,  and 
found  that  the  former  would  retard  its  return  in  the  laft  period  100 
days,  and  the  latter  51 1 days;  and  he  determined  the  time  wlien 
the  comet  would  come  to  its  perihelion  to  be  on  April  15,  1759,0b- 
fervingthat  he  might  err  a moiitli,  from  negleCfing  Anall  quantities 
in  the  computation.  It  palfcd  the  perihelion  on  March  13,  within 
'/OL.  IV.  No.  49.  C thirty- 
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thirty-three  days  of  the  time  computed.  Now,  if  we  fuppofe  the 
time  /fated  by  Dr.  Halley  to  mean  tlie  time  of  its  palling  the  perihe- 
lion, then,  it  we  add  to  tliat  loo  days,  ariling  from  the  attion  of 
Saturn  witich  he  did  not  confider,  it  will  bring  it  very  near  to  the 
time  in  which  it  did  pafs  the  perihelion,  and  prove  his  computation 
of  the  effeff  of  Jupiter  to  have  been  very  accurate.  If  he  mean  the 
time  when  it  would  firft  appear,  his  prediiStion  was  very  accurate, 
for  it  was  fit  fl  feen  on  the  14th  <lay  of  December,  in  the  year  1758  ; 
and  his  computation  of  the  efl'edts  of  Jupiter  will  then  be  more  ac- 
curate than  could  have  been  expc6fed,  conlidering  tliat  he  made  his 
calculations  only  by  an  indireft  method,  and  in  a manner  profe/Tedly 
not  very  accurate.  Dr.  Halley  therefore  had  the  glory  firft  to  fore- 
tel  the  return  of  a comet,  and  the  event  anfrvered  remarkably  to  his 
predidfion.  He  farther  obferved,  th,at  the  aftion  of  Jupiter,  in  the 
defeent  of  the  comet  towards  its  perihelion  in  1682,  would  tend  to 
increafe  the  inclination  of  its  orbit  ; and  accordingly  the  inclination 
in  1682  was  found  to  be  22'  greater  than  in  1607.  A learned  pro- 
felfor  (Dr.  I.ong’s  Aflronomy,  p.  562)  in  Italy  to  an  Englifh  gentle- 
inan  writers  thus  : “ 1 hough  M.  dc  la  Landc,  and  fome  other 
I rench  gentlemen,  have  taken  occafion  to  find  fault  with  the  inac- 
curacies of  Halley’s  calculation,  becaufe  he  himfelf  liad  faid  lie  only 
touched  upon  it  (lightly;  neverthelefs  they  can  never  rob  him  of  the 
honour, — Firff,  of  finding  out  that  it  was  one  and  the  fame  comet 
which  appeared  in  1682,  1607,  1531,  1436,  and  1305.  Secondly,  of 
liaving  obferved  that  the  planet  Jupiter  would  caufc  the  inclination 
of  the  orbit  of  the  comet  to  be  greater,  and  the  period  longer. 
'1  hirdly,  of  having  foretold  that  the  return  thereof  might  be  re- 
tarded till  the  end  of  1758,  or  the  beginning  of  1759.”  From  the 
obfervations  of  M.  Mellier  upon  a comet  in  1770,  M.  Edric  Prof- 
perin,  member  of  the  royal  academics  of  Stockholm  and  Upfal, 
(hewed,  that  a parabolic  orbit  would  not  anfwer  to  its  motions,  and 
he  recommended  it  to  aflronomers  to  feek  for  the  elliptic  orbit. 
This  laborious  talk  M.  Lexell  undertook,  and  has  (hewn  that  an  el- 
lipfe,  in  which  the  y<erioc!ic  time  is  about  five  years  and  (even  months, 
agrees  very  well  with  the  obfervations.  See  the  Phil.  Tranf.  1779. 
As  the  cllipfes  which  the  comets  deferibe  are  all  very  eccentric,  af- 
tronomers,  for  the  cafe  of  calculation,  fuppofe  them  to  move  in 
parabolic  orbits,  for  that  part  v\hich  lies  within  the  reach  of  obfer- 
vation,  by  which  they  can  very  accurately  find  the  place  of  the  peri- 
helion, its  diftance  from  the  fun,  the  inclination  of  the  plane  of  its- 
orbit  to  the  ecliptic,  and  the  place  of  the  node. 

But,  concerning  the  return  of  comets,  there  have  been,  and  (fill 
are,  different  opinions.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  Flamflead,  Halley,  and 
other  Englifh  aflronomers,  feein  fatisfied  of  the  return  of  comets; 
Caffini  and  fome  of  the  French  think  it  highly  probable  ; but  M.  de 
]a  Hire,  and  others,  oppofe  it,  Thofe  on  the  affirmative  fide  fup- 
pole,  that  the  comets  deferibe  orbits  prodigioufly  eccentric,  info- 
much  that  we  can  fee  them  only  in  a very  fmall  part  of  tljeir  revolu- 
tion : out  of  this,  they  are  loft  in  the  immenfity  of  fpace  ; hid  not 
only  from  our  eyes,  but  from  our  telefcopes : that  little  part  of  their 
orbit  next  us  paffing  fometimes  within  thofe  of  all  the  inferior  planets. 
M.  Caffini  gives  the  following  reafons  in  favour  of  their  return  : i. 
It  is  tmind  that  they  move  a confiderable  time  in  the  arch  of  a great 
circle,  when  referred  tu  the  fixed  ftars,  that  is  a circle  whole  plana 
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paOes  through  the  centre  of  tlie  earth  ; deviating  but  a little  from 
it  chiefly  towards  the  end  of  their  appearance  ; a deviation  liowever 
common  to  them  with  the  planets.  2.  Comets,  like  planets,  appear 
to  move  fo  much  the  fafter  as  they  are  nearer  the  earth  ; and,  when 
they  are  at  equal  diflances  from  their  perigee,  their  velocities  are 
nearly  the  fame.  By  fubtradUng  from  their  motion  the  apparent 
inequality  of  velocity  occalioned  by  their  different  diflance  from  tlie 
earth,  their  equal  motion  might  be  found:  but  we  fliould  not  Ui 
be  certain  that  this  is  their  true  motion  ; becaufe  they  might  nave 
confiderable  inequalities,  not  didinguifliable  in  that  fmall  part  o 
their  01  bit  vilible  to  us.  It  is  rather  probable  that  their  real  mo- 
tion, as  well  as  that  of  the  planets,  is  unequal  in  itfelt  ; and  hence 
we  have  a reafon  why  the  obfervations  made,  during  the  appearance 
of  a comet,  cannot  give  a juft  period  of  their  revolution.  3.  "I  here 
are  no  two  dilferent  planets  whofe  orbits  cut  the  ecliptic  in  the  fame 
angle,  whofe  nodes  are  in  the  fame  points  of  the  ecliptic,  and  have 
the  fame  apparent  velocity  in  their  perigee  : confequently,  two 
comets  feen  at  different  times,  yet  agreeing  in  all  thofe  three  circun^ 
(lances,  can  only  be  one  and  the  fame  comet.  Not  that  this  exact 
agreement  in  thefe  circumflances  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  determine 
their  identity  : for  the  moon  herfelf  is  irregular  in  all  of  them,  lo 
that  it  feems  there  may  be  cafes  in  which  the  fame  comet,  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  revolution,  may  difagree  in  thefe  points.  ■ ^ ■ 

As  to  the  objections  againft  the  return  of  comets,  the  principrt  is 
that  of  the  rarity  of  their  appearance,  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
revolutions  affigned  to  them.  In  1702  there  was  a comet,  or  rather 
the  tail  of  one,  feen  at  Rome,  which  M.  Cafiini  takes  to  be  the  fame 
with  thatobfervedby  Ariflotle,  andagainin  the  year  1668;  which  would 
imply  a period  of  thirty-four  years.  Now,  it  may  feem  If  range  that 
a (far  which  has  fo  fliort  a revolution,  and  of  confequence  fuch  fre- 
quent returns,  fhould  be  lo  feldom  feen.  Again,  in  April  of  the 
lame  year  1702,  a comet  was  obferved  by  Melfrs.  Bianchini  and  Ma- 
raldi,'which  the  latter  fuppofed  was  the  fame  with  that  of  1664,  both 
on  account  of  his  motion,  velocity,  and  direclion.  M.  de  la  Hire 
thought  it  had  fome  relation  to  another  he  had  obferved  in  169S, 
which  CalTini  refers  to  that  of  1652  ; which  would  make  it  a period 
of  forty-three  months,  and  the  number  of  revolutions,  between  1652 
and  1692,  fourteen.  Now,  it -is  hard  to  fuppofe,  that  in  this  age, 
w'l'ien  the  heavens  are  fo  narrowly  watched,  a flar  fhould  make  four- 
teen revolutions  unperceived  ; efpecially  fuch  a liar  as  this,  which 
might  appear  above  a month  together  ; and  confequently  be  often 
difengaged  from  tlie  crepiifcula.  For  tliis  realon  M.  Cafiini  is  very 
referved  in  maintaining  the  Itypothefis  of  the  return  of  comets,  and 
only  propofes  thole  for  planets  where  the  motions  are  eafy  and  fimple, 
and  are  lolved  without  draining,  or  allowing  any  irregularities. 

M.  dc  la  Hire  propoles  one  general  difficulty  againft  the  whole 
fyflem  of  the  return  of  comets,  which  would  feem  to  prevent  any 
comet  from  returning  as  a planet  : which  is  this  ; that,  by  the  dil- 
pofition  neceffarily  given  to  their  courfes,  they  ouglu  to  appear  as 
linall  at  firft  as  at  lalt ; and  always  increafe  till  tliey  arrive  at  their 
neareft  proximity  to  the  earth  ; or,  if  they  fliould  not  chance  to  be 
obferved  as  loon  as  they  are  capable  of  being  feen,  it  is  yet  hardly 
poflible  but  they  mud  often  (hew  theiiifelvcs  before  they  have  arrived 
at  their  full  magnitude  and  brightnefs ; but,  adds  he,  none  were  ever 
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^et  obferved  till  they  had  arrived  at  it.  However,  the  appearance  of 
a comet  in  the  month  of  Ot'tober  1723,  while  at  a great  difiance,  fo 
as  to  be  too  (mall  and  dim  to  be  viewed  without  a telelcope,  as  well 
as  the  obfervations  ot  feveral  others  fmce,  may  ferve  to  remove  this 
©bfiacle,  and  fet  t he  comets  fill  1 on  the  fame  looting  w iih  the  plaitets  j 
or  at  lead  to  Atpport  the  prevalent  opinion,  that  the  revolution  or 
return  of  the  comets  is  certain.  Jn  fhort,  the  befi  way  to  afcertain 
the  fail  feems  to  be,  to  compare  the  elements  of  all  thofe  comets 
which  liave  been  computed,  and,  where  we  find  they  agree,  wc  may 
conclude  that  they  are  elements  of  the  f.ime  comet,  it  being  fo  ex- 
tremely improbable  that  the  orbits  of  two  diirerent  comets  fliould 
have  the^  fame  inclination,  the  fame  perihelion  diftance,  and  the 
places  ot  the  perihelion  and  node  the  fame.  Thus,  knowing  the 
periodic  time,  we  may  find  the  major  axis  of  the  ellipfe  ; and,  the 
perihelion  diliance  being  known,  the  minor  axis  will  be  known. 
Wlicn  the  elements  of  the  orbits  agree,  the  comets  may  be  the  fatne, 
although  the  periodic  times  (hould  vary  ; as  that  may  arife  from  the 
attraclion  ot  the  bodies  in  our  fyllem,  and  which  may  alfo  alter  all 
the  other  elements  a little.  We  have  already  obferved,  that  the 
comet  which  appeared  in  1759  had  its  periodic  time  increaled  confi- 
derably  b;  the  aiiraclion  of  Jupiter  and  Sauirii.  Tliis  comet  was 
lee n in  1682,  1607,  and  1531,  all  the  elements  agreeing,  except  a 
little  variation  of  the  periodic  time.  Dr.  Halley  fiilpceted  the  comet 
in  1680  to  have  been  the  fame  w hich  appeared  in  1106,  531,  and 
forty-four  years  before  Clvrifl.  He  alfo  conjcillurcd,  that  the  comet 
obferved  by  Apian  in  1532,  was  the  fame  as  that  obferved  by  Heve- 
lius  in  1661  ; it  lb,  it  ought  to  have  returned  in  1790,  but  it  Itas 
never  been  obferved.  but  M.  Meebaiu  having  collecfed  all  the 
obfervations  in  1532,  and  calculated  the  orbit  again,  found  it  to  be 
Rnlibly  different  from  that  determined  by  Dr.  Halley,  which  renders 
it  very  doubtful  whether  this  was  the  comet  wliich  appeared  in  1661 ; 
and  this  doubt  is  incrcafcd  by  its  not  appearing  in  1790.  T he  comet 
in  1770,  whofe  periodic  lime  M.  Lexcll  computeii  to  be  five  years 
and  feven  month.s,  has  not  been  obferved  lince.  'I'here  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  path  of  this  comet,  for  the  time  it  was  obferved, 
belonged  to  an  orbit  whofe  periodic  time  was  ih.at  found  by  M. 
Lexell,  as  the  computations  for  fuch  an  orbit  agreed  fo  very  well 
svirh  the  obfervations.  But  the  revolution  was  probably  lotiger  be- 
fore 1770  ; for,  as  the  comet  paded  very  near  to  Jupiter  in  1767,  its 
periodic  time  might  be  feiifibly  incrcafed  by  the  action  of  that  planet; 
.md,  as  it  has  not  been  obferved  fince,  we  may  conjeiflure,  with  M. 
Lexell,  that,  having  paffed  in  1772  again  into  tlie  fphere  of  fenfihle 
attra6fion  of  Jupiter,,  a new  difturbing  force  might  probably  take 
place,  and  deftroy  the  effeif  of  the  other.  According  to  tiie  above 
elements,  the  comet  would  be  in  conjnmflion  with  Jupiter  on  Au- 
guft  23,  1779,  its  difiancc  from  Jupiter  would  be  only  of 
its  diftance  Irom  the  fun,  cunfequcntly  the  fun’s  ai5l ion  would  be  only 
times  tliat  of  Jupiter.  What  a change  muff  iliis  make  in  the 
orbit  ! If  tlie  comet  returned  to  its  periliclion  in  March  1776,  it 
would  then  not  be  vifible.  See  M.  Lexell’s  account  in  the  Phil. 
T ranf.  1779.  elements  of  the  orbits  of  the  comets  in  1264  ^nd 

>55^  were  fo  nearly  the  fame,  that  it  is  very  probable  it  was  the 
Lmic  comet  j if  lo,  it  might  be  exnetfled  to  appear  again  about  the 
yearjS4S. 
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Sir  Tfanc  Newton  conje^hires,  that,  as  tliofc  planets  which  are  near- 
cft  to  the  (iin,  ami  revolve  in  the  leaf!  orbits,  are  the  rtnalldl  ; fo> 
amono-  the  comets,  inch  as  in  their  perihelion  come  neareli  the  fun 
are  the  (mailed,  and  revolve  in  the  lead  orbits.  As  to  their  appa- 
rent velocity,  the  comet  ot  1473,  as  obf'ervcd  by  Regioruontunns,  was 
fuch  as  to  carry  it  througli  forty  degrees  of  a great  circle  in  twenty- 
four  hours  ; and  it  was  obferved,  that  the  comet  of  1770  moved 
through  more  than  forty-five  degrees  in  the  lad  twenty-five  hours. 
M.  Fafeio  has  fuggeded,  that  (ome  of  the  comets  have  their  nodes 
fo  very  near  the  annual  orbit  of  the  earth,  that,  if  the  earth  diould 
happen  to  he  found  in  that  part  next  the  node  at  the  time  of  a co- 
met’s palling  by  ; as  the  apparent  motion  of  a comet  will  be  iminenfely 
fwift,  lo  its  parallax  will  become  very  fenfible  ; and  its  proportion 
to  tliat  of  the  fun  w ill  be  given  : whence,  fuch  tranfits  of  comets 
w ill  afford  the  bed  means  of  determining  tlie  didance  between  tJie 
earth  and  fun.  The  comet  of  1472,  for  indance,  liad  a parallax 
above  twenty  times  greater  than  the  fun’s  : and,  if  that  of  1618  had 
come  down  in  the  beginning  of  March  to  its  defeending  node,  it 
would  have  been  much  nearer  the  eartii,  and  its  parallax  much  more 
notable.  But  hitherto  none  has  threatened  the  earth  with  a nearer 
appull'e  than  that  of  1680  : for  Dr.  Halley  finds,  by  calculation, 
that  November  ti,  at  ih.  6'.  after  noon,  that  comet  was  not  more 
tlian  one  femidianieter  of  the  earth  to  the  northward  of  the  earth’s 
path  ; at  which  time,  had  the  earth  been  in  that  of  its  orbit,  the 
comet  would  have  had  a parallax  equal  to  that  of  the  moon.  What 
might  have  been  the  confequence  of  fo  near  an  appulfe  is  at  bed 
uncertain,  Mr.  Whidon  attributes  the  univerfal  deluge  in  the  time 
of  Noah  to  the  near  approach  of  a comet.  His  opinion  was,  that 
the  earth,  pading  through  the  atmofphere  of  the  comet,  attradfed 
therefrom  great  part  of  the  water  of  the  flood  ; that  the  nearnefs  of 
the  comet  railed  a great  tide  in  the  fuhterraneous  waters,  fo  that  the 
outer  trod  of  the  earth  was  changed  from  a fpherical  to  an  oval 
figure  ; tliat  this  could  not  be  done  without  making  filTures  and 
cracks  in  it,  through  which  the  v^'aters  forced  themielvcs,  by  the 
Jioilow  of  ii'ic  eanli  being  changed  into  a lefs  capacious  form  ; that, 
along  with  the  water  thus  Iqueezed  up  on  the  I'urface  of  the  earth, 
much  dime  or  mud  would  rife  ; w hich,  together  with  the  groder 
part  of  the  comet’s  atmolphere,  would,  after  the  fubfidiiig  of  tlie 
water  [-artly  into  the  filfures  and  partly  into  the  lower  parts  of  the 
earth  to  form  the  fea,  cover  all  over,  to  a conliderable  depth,  the 
antediluvian  earlli.  Thus  he  accounts  for  trees  and  bones  of  animals 
being  found  at  very  great  depths  in  the  earth.  He  alfo  hold  that, 
before  the  fall,  the  earth  revolved  round  the  fun  in  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  keeping  always  the  fame  points  of  its  furfacc  towards  the 
fame- fixed  dars.  By  this  means,  as  every  meridian  would  come  to 
the  I'un  but  once  in  every  revolution,  a day  and  a year  were  then  the 
fame  : but  that  a comer,  ftriking  obliquely  upon  Come  part  of  the 
earth,  gave  ir  the  diurnal  rotation  ; that  tht  antediluvian  year  con- 
filied  of  360  clays  ; but,  that  the  additional  matter’  depofiicd  upon 
tile  earth  trom  the  atmofphere  of  the  comet  at  the  flood,  I’o  retarilecl 
the  revolution  thereof  round  the  fun,  that  it  is  nut  now  performed 
in  le!s  than  365  days  and  about  a quarter.  'I'he  fame  comet  he 
thought  would  probably,  coming  near  the  earth  when  heated  in  an 
iuimenfe  degree  in  its  perihelion,  be  the  jnftrumcntal  caule.  of  iliat 
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great  cataftrophe,  tlic  general  conflagration,  foretold  in  the  facred 
writings,  and  conjeftiired  from  ancient  tradition. 

That  this  is  very  poflible,  admits  not  of  a doubt ; for,  the  heat  of 
the  comet  of  i6So,  was  to  the  heat  of  the  fummer  liin  as  28,000 
to  I.  The  heat  of  boiling  water  is  about  three  times  greater  than 
the  heat  which  dry  earth  acquires  from  the  fiimmer  fun  ; and  the 
heat  of  red-hot  iron  about  three  or  four  times  greater  than  the  heat 
of  boiling  water.  Therefore  the  heat  of  dry  earth  at  the  comet, 
when  in  its  perilielion,  was  about  2000  times  greater  than  red-hot 
iron.  This  heat  of  the  comet  mull  alio  be  capable  of  being  retained 
a very  long  time.  For  a red-hot  globe  of  iron,  of  an  inch  diameter, 
cxpofed  to  the  open  air,  fcarcely  lofcs  all  its  heat  in  an  hour  ; but  a 
greater  globe  will  retain  its  heat  longer,  in  proportion  to  its  diameter, 
bccaufe  the  furface,  at  which  it  grows  cold,  varies  in  that  proportion 
lefs  than  the  quantity  of  hot  matter.  Therefore  a globe  of  red-hot 
iron,  as  big  as  our  earth,  would  fcarcely  cool  in  fifty  thoufand  years? 

Front  the  beginning  of  our  era  to  this  time,  it  is  probable,  ac- 
coiding  to  the  beft  accotints,  that  there  have  appeared  about  500 
comets.  Before  that  time  about  too  others  are  recorded  to  have 
been  feen,  but  it  is  probable  that  not  above  half  of  them  were 
comets.  And,  when  we  confider,  that  many  others  may  not  have 
been  perceived,  from  being  too  near  the  (un,  front  appearing  in 
moon-light,  from  being  in  the  other  hemifphere,  from  being  too 
fmall  to  be  perceived,  or  which  may  not  have  been  recorded,  vve 
might  imagine  the  whole  number  to  be  confiderably  greater  ; but  it 
is  likely,  that,  of  the  comets  which  are  recorded  to  have  been  feen, 
the  fame  may  have  appeared  feveral  times,  and  therefore  the  num- 
ber may  be  lefs  than  is  here  dated.  The  comet  in  1786,  which  ap- 
peared on  Auguft  I,  was  difeovered  by  Mifs  Caroline  Hcrfchel,  a 
lirter  of  Dr.  Hcrfchel ; and  (ince  that  time  flie  has  difeovered  three 
others.  A comet  was  alfo  difeovered  at  Paris,  by  M.  Bouvard,  on 
Aug.  14,  1797,  which  was  feen  in  England,  on  the  i8th  of  the  fame 
month,  by  the  Hon.  Capel  Loft,  of  Frollon,  in  Suffolk,  and  an  ac- 
count was  given  of  it  as  follows  ; It  was  feen  at  half  part  eight  in  the 
evening,  nearly  in  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  ; compofinga  rhomboides 
or  lozenge-  fbaped  figure  with  j3  and  7 Draconis,  and  a liar  of  the  4th 
magnitude  in  tlie  left  heel  of  Hercules.  It  was  then  diflindtly  vilible 
to  the  naked  eye  as  a taint  ftar.  Witli  a good  tclefcope,  it  appeared 
to  mod  advantage  when  a power  of  about  forty  was  ufed.  It  was 
then  a diftufed  milky  hazinefs,  like  the  nebula  of  Andromeda.  Its 
motion  in  twenty-four  hours  was  about  twelve  degrees.  It  had  no 
didinift  nucleus  ; but  its  fouthern  dde  was  mod  luminous,  and  fe- 
veral dars  were  feen  didindfly  through  it.  On  the  26th  at  8h.  53'  it 
was  above  a Ophinchi,  with  four  degrees  greater  altitude  than  that 
dar  ; the  comet  being  50°  5'.  It  had  feventy-three  degrees  polar 
didance,  and  was  very  near  an  unnamed  dar,  from  which  it  was 
pading  fouth-ead.  Its  right  afeenfion  twenty  degrees  of  Sagittarius. 
Ill  pading  near  its  node  it  came  very  near  to  the  earth,  and,  when 
fil'd  feen,  it  was  returning  from  the  fun,  having  palfed  its  perihelion 
fome  weeks.  Its  afeending  node  is  calculated  in  the  fign  twenty- 
eight  degrees  of  Aquarius,  and  its  perihelion  didance  computed  at 
near  one-fixteenili  of  the  eartli’s,  conlequenlly  nearer  to  the  fun 
tlian  Venus.  If  tlie  comet  was,  when  neared  to  the  earth,  on  tlie 
i6t!i  of  Augud,  about  five  or  fi-x  millions  of  miles  from  us,  or  more 
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than  tvfcnty  times  the  moon’s  diftance,  which  appears  to  have  been 
tliecafe,  its  obfcrved  apparent  diameter  cotdd  hardJy  be  lei's  than 
gne-third  larger  that  the  moon,  Tliis  would  make  it  about  3000 
miles  in  diameter,  and  lomewhat  confiderably  larger  than  Mercury. 
If  the  perihelion  place  could  be  reconciled,  the  other  elements  would 
bring  this  comet  to  a very  near  agreement  with  that  of  1596  and 
1699,  I'o  as  to  make  it  probable  they  might  be  one  and  the  lame. 
This  would  givea  period  varying  from  103^  to  1085  years. 

From  what  has  been  difeovered  in  general  concerning  comets,  it  is 
polTible  they  may  (ometimes  approach  I'o  near  to  the  primary  planets, 
as  to  caul'e  an  cclipfe  of  the  lun  to  thole  planets;  and,  as  the  body 
of  a comer  bears  a much  larger  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  a primary- 
planet  than  any  fecondary,  it  is  plain  that  a cometary  eclipfe  would 
both  be  of  much  longer  continuance,  and  attended  with  much  greater 
darknefs,  than  that  occafioned  by  the  moon  ; and,  if  we  fuppofe 
the  primary  planet  and  comet  to  be  moved  both  the  fame  way,  the 
duration  of  Inch  an  eclipfe  would  be  prodigioully  lengthened  ; and 
thus,  inffeadof  four  minutes,  the  fun  might  be  totally  darkened  to 
the  inhabitants  of,  certain  places  for  as  many  hours.  Hence  we  may 
account  for  that  prodigious  darknefs  wiiich  we  I'ometimes  read  of  in 
liilfory,  at  times  when  no  eclipfe  of  the  fun  by  the  moon  could  pof- 
fibly  happen.  Such  are  thole  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  lib.  vii. 
c.  37,  and  lib.  ix.  c.  70;  likcwilc  the  eclipfe  mentioned  by  Dion, 
which  happened  a little  before  the  death  of  Augulfus  ; and  it  is  ob- 
fervable,  that  Seneca  noticed  a comet  the  fame  year.  It  is  remark- 
able, however,  that  no  comet  hatli  ever  been  obferved  palling  over 
the  dilk  of  the  fun  like  a fpoi,  as  Venus  and  Mercury  are  ; yet  this 
mull  certainly  happen,  when  the  comet  is  in  its  perihelion,  and  the 
earth  on  the  fame  lide  of  its  annual  orbit.  Such  a phenomenon  well 
deferves  the  watchful  attention  of  aftronomers,  as  it  would  be  a 
a greater  confirmation  of  the  planetary  nature  of  the  comets  than 
any  thing  hitherto  obferved. 

The  land  of  PHILOSOPHERS. 

[From  the  Iter  SuBTERRA.SEUMof  Klimius.] 

This  land  is  named  fo  by  its  inhabitants,  who  are  wholly  im- 
merfed  in  Itudious  and  philofophical  refearches.  I was  very 
eager  to  lee  a country  which  I reprel'enied  to  mylelf  as  the  centre  of 
all  the  fciences,  and  the  real  feat  of  the  mules.  Full  of  this  I 
hafiened  forwards,  thinking  every  moment  an  hour  : the  paths  I had 
to  pafs  were  full  of  Hones,  impeded  wiili  holes  and  deep  pits;  fome- 
limes  I was  up  to  the  waift  in  the  mire  ; there  were  no  bridges,  and 
I dragged  my  clogged  and  wounded  feet  w’ith  difficulty  along:  but 
to  all  thefc  troubles  I fubmitted  with  great  refolution,  well-knowino- 
we  muft  firll  fubmit  to  pain,  fo  get  at  plealure  ; having  Hrugglcd 
with  my  fatigue  for  the  fpace  of  an  hour,  I met  a countryman,  whom 
addreffing  civilly,  1 afked  him  how  far  I might  be  from  the  Land  of 
Philofophers  f “ You  had  better  enquire,”  laid  he,  “ how  far  it  is  to 
the  extremity  of  it,  for  you  are  now  in  the  middle  of  the  country.}’ 
Full  of  aflonifiimcnt,  “ How  happens  it,”  returned  1,  “that  a land, 
inhabited  by  philofophe'rs only,  Iliould  exhibit  an  appearance  of  rudq- 
nefs  and  defolation,  rather  than  of  culture,?”  He  anlwered,  “ that 
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the  face  of  the  country  would  foon  be  improved,  if  once  the  inha- 
bitants could  get  leilure  from  bufinefs  of  fupefior  importance.  At 
prefent,”  he  continued,  “ they  are  all  employed  upon  ccleflial  mat- 
ters ; namely,  in  difcoveringa  way  to  tlie  fun  ; they  may  well  there- 
fore  be  exculed,  if  for  awhile  they  leave  their  fields  uncultivated, 
lor  it  is  not  eafy  at  the  fame  time  to  fly  and  to  creep.”  I !bon  found 
out  what  the  flirewd  countryman  meant  to  infinuate.and,  purfuing  my 
journey,  I came  at  length  to  Calka,  the  principal  city.  At  the  gates, 
inliead  of  centinels,  I oblerved  gecfe,  hens,  and  chickens,  a multi- 
titude  of  birds  nefts  and  fpiders  webs.  In  the.ftreets  I faw  pigs  and 
philofophers  wandering  promifcuoully  together,  diflingiiillicd  only 
by  the  ihapes  of  their  bodies,  being  perfeffly  alike  as  to  filth  and 
dirt.  The  philofophers  had  all  a vefl  ot  the  lame  fltapc,  but  what 
its  colour  was,  no  one  could  tell,  it  was  fo  fmeared  with  all  manner 
of  nallinefs  : 1 faid  to  one  of  them,  w ho  abforbed  in  meditation  was 
advancing  towards  me,  “ Pray,  fir,  what  is  the  name  of  this  city  f” 
fie,  without  moving  his  eyes  or  flirring  a limb,  flood  (lill,  as  if  his 
foul  bad  been  totally  abflradted  from  his  body  ; at  length  raifmg  liis 
ey»s  flowly  to  the  Ikies,  he  returned,  “ I think  it  is  almoll  noon.” 
So  ablurd  an  anlwer,  indicating  a mind  totally  deranged,  induced 
me  to  think  it  were  better  to  (ludy  rather  too  little,  than  to  be  mad 
from  cxcefs  of  learning.  I proceeded  to  examine  the  interior  parts 
of  the  city,  wifliing  to  know,  whether  befides  thefe  philofophers,  I 
could  find  feme  rational  beings.  I found  the  great  fquare  very  com- 
modious, full  of  Ifatiics  and  columns,  on  which  were  various  in- 
feriptions  ; I went  up  to  one  of  them,  intending  to  try  if.  I could 
make  out  what  was  written  ; as  I flood  in  this  poflure,  1 found  on  a 
liidden  my  bark  become  very  warm  and  wet  : turning  round,  that  I 
miglit  get  rid  or  this  warm  ftream,  I obferved  a philofopber  making 
w ater  upon  me  : lofl  in  tliought,  he  fnppofed  me  to  be  a flatue,  againft 
which  he  might  cafe  nature.  Angry  at  fo  grofs  an  infulr,  and  ftill 
more  lo  when  I perceived  the  philolbpher  grinning  at  me,  as  if  in 
fcorn,  I gave  him  a found  box  on  tlie  ear;  at  which,  in  a great  rage, 
he  caught  me  by  the  hair,  and  dragged  me  bawling  round  tJie  fquarej 
but,  when  I found  his  refentment  (till  unappeafed,  I determined  to 
refift,  and  give  him  as  good  as  he  brought,  fo  that  the  account  be- 
twixt us  was  tolerably  equal : after  a (harp  contefl,  we  both  fell  dove  n ; 
a crowd  of  philofophers  ran  up  to  us,  attacking  me  with  their  fills 
and  flicks  in  a furious  manner,  and  dragged  me  half  dead  round  the 
fquare  by  my  hair  ; tired  at  length,  but  not  fatisfied,  they  led  me  to 
a large  building  ; I placed  my  feet  againft  the  door,  and  floiitly  re- 
filled to  enter  ; but  feizing  me  by  the  neck,  bellowing  like  a boar, 
they  tbruft  me  in,  and  threw  me  fprawling  On  tlie  ground  ; I then 
began  to  entreat  tlieir  wifdoms  in  a moft  fuppliant  tone,  to  moderate 
their  anger,  and  give  place  to  pity,  urging  how  inconfiftent  it  was 
with  thofe  who  fludied  wifdom  and  philolbphy,  to  imitate  the  fury  of 
tvild  beafts,  and  to  indulge  thofe  palfions  againft  the  excefs  of  Vvhich 
they  ferioufly  declaimed.  They  turned  a deaf  ear  to  me,  and  the 
philolbpher  who  firfl  affroftted  me  renewed  his  blows,  beating  me 
as  if  I had  been  an  anvil,  and  as  if  nothing  fliort  of  my  death  could 

Iiacify  him.  Thus  I was  taught  that  no  anger  exceeds  that  of  phi- 
ofophers,  and  that  c'^'-nmenting  upon  virtue  was  very  dilFercnt  from 
praffifing  it.  At  length  four  philofophers  entered  the  apartment, 
t^bofe  drefs  indicaled  9 di^ercni  febt  j by  their  interpofing  partly 
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v\ith  words,  and  partly  witli  perfonal  exertions,  thqy  appeared  to 
pay  my  condition  ; and,  often  talking  apart  with  the  red,  they  re- 
moved me  to  another  dwelling.  Great  was  my  exultation  at  being 
delivered  from  the  hands  of  alFallins,  and  meeting  with  hondt  men  ; 
on  their  enquiring  about  what  had  happened,  I told  them  every  pari 
ticular;  they  1‘miled  at  the  humour  of  the  accident,  remarking  that 
it  was  ufual  for  philofophers,  when  walking  in  the  great  fquare,  lo 
to  life  the  llutues,  for  one  of  which  my  opponent,  lolt  in  profound 
meditation,  miftook  me  : they  added  that  he  was  an  adronomer  of 
high  reputation,  and  tha<  the  others,  who  had  beaten  me  with  fuch 
rage  and  virulence,  were  teachers  of  moral  phil'ofophy  t I thought 
mylelf  arrived  at  a Cafe  port,  and,  free  from  all  apprehendons°  I 
iidenedfo  them,  telling  me  thefe  and  many  other  thimr.c,  witli  oreat 
<!elight  : I began  at  length  to  have  fome  fulpicion  fronrtheir  mfnute 
examination  of  my  perlon  ; neither  did  I like  their  quedions  concern- 
ing my  manner  ot  litc,  the  occafion  of  my  travels,  my  country,  all 
which,  again  and  again  repeated,  logetlier  with  their  frequent 
whilpers,  I confidered  as  bad  omens  ; but  I was  almod  overpowered 
with  terror,  when  I was  Carried  to  an  anatomical  theatre,  where  I 
beheld  fragments  of  bones  and  carcafes  Mattered  about,  filling  all 
the  place  with  a mod  oftenfive  dench.  I at  fird  luppofed  myreff  in 
a den  of  robbers,  but  my  fears  were  fomewhat  alleviated  "by  the 
anatomical  indruments  fufpended  from  the  walls,  which  made  it 
iufficiently  obvious  that  my  hod  was  eitlier  a dudent  of  medicine  or 
praaitioner  of  fnrgery.  After  I had  been  left  to  my  private  medi- 
tations in  this  place  for  the  I'pace  of  about  half  an  hour,  an  elderiv 
woman  entered  with  the  dinner  die  had  provided  for  me ; fne  fee.med 
j'articularly  humane,  contemplating  me  with  great  attention,  and  at 
intervals  fighing  very  deeply  : upon  my  alking  her  the  caufe  of  her 
uneafinels,  Ihe  replied,  that  it  was  my  impending  late  v\hich  pro- 
voked her  fighs.  “ This  is  an  honourable  place  indeed  that  you  are 
come  to,”  Ihe  continued.  “ My  hnfband  is  the  principal  perfonage 
ot  this  city,  he  is  the  public  phyficiun  and  a teacher  of  medicine  ; 
thole  you  law  with  him  are  his  colleagues  : altonilhed  at  the  unufuai 
drmflure  of  your  perfon,  tliey  have  determined  to  difieCl  yon,  in 
order  to  examine  your  interior  parts,  and  hoping  to  make  Idme  dil- 
covery  which  may  extend  the  fcience  of  anatomy.”  Thefe  words 
(truck  horror  to  my  foul.  “ And  can  thefe,”  cried  I,  “ be  called 
worthy  men,  who  withojit  fcniple  can  cut  to  pieces  an  helplefs  and 
unodending  individual  1”  Then  falling  upon  my  knees  at  her  feet,  I 
implored  her  with  tears  to  intercede  for  me.  “ My  interceflion,” 
Ihe  replied,  “ would  be  of  little  avail  againit  a decree  of  the  faculty; 
however  I will  endeavour  at  leaft  that  you  may  not  lofe  your  life  m 
tiiis  manner.”  Saying  this,  (he  took  me  by  the  hand,  and,  leading  me 
by  a falfe  palfage,  Itie  condmfled  me,  trembling  like  a leaf,  to  tlje 
;,jfes  ot  die  city.  I then  turned  to  my  benetaCliels,  endeavouring 
to  exjirefs  my  gratitude  in  lonie  well-adapted  exprellions,  but  (lie 
avowed  herfdf  determined  not  to  quit  me  till  Ihe  (aw  me  in  a place 
of  perreCt  (afely  ; (he  then  proceeded  to  aciompiuiy  me,  not  at  all 
rcludtant.^  As  we  walked  on  together,  we  h.ad  various  diicourfe  on 
the  lidMeid  ot  the  country,  towliith  l lifiencd  with  great  avidity  j 
the  length  introduced  a convei  lation  by  no  me.int  01  an  agreeable 
nature,  li'caiife  it  conijidh'd  me  to  conclude  that  (he  expeded  a, 
C'jmpen(,ir;oii  totally  inconhlleiu  with  good  morals  ; (he  expatiated 
\ 0 1 . 1 \ . No.  49.  J.)  ^vith 
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■with  much  fenfibility  on  the  unjuft  condition  of  wives  in  this  codn 
try,  fince  thefe  philofopliical  pedagogues,  buried  as  it  were  in  learn- 
ingj  neglc£Icd  tlieir  douieftic  duties.  “ I could  lafely  fwear,”  fair! 
Ihe,  “that  we  fliould  be  totally  undone,  if  now  and  then  an  boneft 
and  conipalTionate  (hanger  did  not  pity  our  misfortunes.”  1 pre- 
tended not  to  underftand  the  niaik  at  which  flie  aimed;  I haftened 
rtiy  pace,  but  my  coldnefs  increafed  lier  warmth  ; at  length  in  plain 
terms,  ftie  reproached  me  witli  ingratitude;  I neverthelefs  continued 
to  proceed,  till,  taking  hold  of  my  garments,  llie  endeavoured  forcibly 
to  detain  me;  thus  obliged  to  exert  myfelf,  I forced  myfelf  from 
Jier,  and,  my  exertions  giving  wings  to  my  feet,  1 was  very  foon  out 
of  fight. 


Of  the  ORIGIN  and  USE  of  BELLS. 

UPON  the  origin  of  church-bells,  Mr.  Whitaker,  in  his  Hiftory 
of  Manchcftcr,  oblerves.  That  bells  being  ufed,  among  other 
purpoCes,  by  the  Romans,  to  fignify  the  times  of  bathing,  were  na- 
turally applied  by  the  Chriftians  of  Italy  to  denote  the  hours  of  de- 
votion, and  fummon  the  people  to  church.  The  firft  application  of 
them  to  this  puriiofe  is,  by  Polydorc  Virgil  and  others,  afcribed  to 
Paulinus  biftiop  ot  Nola,  a city  of  Camjiania,  about  the  year  400. 
Hence,  it  is  laid,  the  names  nolm  and  caaipana  were  given  them  ; the 
one  referring  to  the  city,  the  other  to  the  country.  Though  others 
-ay  they  took  the  latter  of  thefe  names,  not  from  their  being" invented 
’n  Campania,  but  bccaufe  it  was  here  the  manner  of  hanging  and 
balancing  them,  now  in  ufe,  was  firft  praftifed  ; at  leaft  that  they 
were  hung  on  the  model  of  a fort  of  balance  invented  or  ufed  in 
Campania;  for  in  Latin  writers  find  campanajlatera,  for  a ftcel- 
yard  ; and  in  the  Greek  and  pondnaTc,  “to  weigh.” 

Bells,  on  their  firft  introduction  into  the  church,  were  cal ledym/z/s;. 
iience  loc-J'aint,  or  toc-Jin,  the  corruption  wliich  in  procefs  of  time 
follow'ed.  Pliny  reports,  that  many  ages  before  his  time,  bells  were 
in  u(e,  and  called  tiniinnabula  \ and  Suetonius  fays,  that  Auguftus 
had  one  put  at  the  gate  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  to  call  the  meeting 
of  the  people.  In  Britain,  bells  were  applied  to  churcb-purpofes, 
■before  the  conclulion  of  tlie  feventh  century,  in  the  monaftic  Ibcieties 
of  Northumbria,  and  as  early  as  the  fixth  even  in  thofe  of  Caledonia. 
And  they  were  thcrelore  tiled  from  the  firft  eredion  of  parifti- 
churcl'.es  among  us.  — 1 liofe  of  France  and  England  appear  to  have 
been  furnilhed  with  fevcral  bells,  in  the  time  of  CLotaire  II.  king 
of  France,  and  in  the  year  610,  the  army  of  tliat  king  w as  frightened 
liom  the  liege  of  the  city  of  Sens,  by  ringing  the  bells  of  St.  Ste- 
phen’s cluirdi.  The  fecond  excerption  of  Egbert,  about  the  year 
950,  which  is  adopted  in  a French  Capitulary  of  Sot,  commands 
every  prieft,  at  the  proper  hours,  to  found  the  bells  of  hi.s  church, 
and  then  to  go  through  the  fac'rcd  offices  to  God.  And  the  council 
of  Enham,  in  loii,  requires  all  the  miilds  for  fins  to  be  expended 
in  the  reparation  of  the  church,  the  purchale  of  cliurcli-veftments, 
and  church-bells.  Thefe  were  lomciimcs  compofed  of  iron  ii’i 
France;  and  in  England,  as  formerly  at  Rome,  were  frequently 
made  of  brafs.  And  as  early  as  the  ninth  century^  there  were  many 
cult  of  a large  fize  and  deep  note. 
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Tngolphus  mentions,  that  Turketulus  ahbnt  of  Croybncl,  who  died 
aboiu  the  year  870,  gave  a great  bell  to,  the  chiuLit  ot  iliat  abbev, 
wliich  he  named  Gutluac  ; and  afterwards  lix  others,  viz.  two  wlncli 
he  called  Barthdovuzu  and  Bettdin,  two  called  Turkctul  and  J u!wiu, 
and  two  named  Pega -mCl  Begay  ail  which  rang  together  ; the  l ime 
author  fays,  Non  erat  tunc  tanta  cortjbnantia  campaimruin  in  tota  Angta. 

Not  long  after,  Kinteus  archbilhop  of  York  gave  two  great  bells  to 
the  church  of  St.  John  at  Beverly,  and  at  the  fame  time  provided 
tliat  other  churches  in  his  diocele  fhould  be  turniflied  with  bells.^ 
Mention  is  made  by  St.  Aldhem,  and  William  of  Malmellniry,  ot 
l>ells  given  by  St.  Dtmllan  to  the  churches  in  tlie  weft.  The  number 
of  bells  in  every  church  gave  occahon  to  the  curious  and  fingular 
piece  of  architecture  in  the  campanile  or  bell-tower ; an  addition, 
wliich  is  more  fufceptible  of  the  grander  beauties  of  architecture  than 
any  otlier  part  of  the  edifice,  and  is  generally  therefore  the  principle 
or  rudiments  of  it.  It  was  the  conifant  appendage  to  every  parilh- 
church  of  the  Saxons,  and  is  actually  mentioned  as  luch  in  the  laws 
of  Athelflan. 

The  Greek  Cliriftians  are  ufually  faid  to  have  been  unacquainted 
with  bells  till  the  ninth  century,  when  their  conftriiCtion  was  firlt 
taught  them  by  a Venetian.  Indeed,  it  is  not  true  that  the  ufe  of 
bells  was  entirely  unknown  in  the  ancient  eaftern  churches,  and  that 
they  called  the  people  to  church,  as  at  prefent,  with  wooden  mallets. 

Leo  Alatius,  in  his  dilfertations  on  the  Greek  temples,  proves  the 
contrary  from  feveral  ancient  writers.  It  is  his  opinion,  that  belts 
firft  began  to  be  difufed  among  them  after  tlic  taking  of  Conflantino- 
ple  by  the  Turks  ; who,  it  feems,  prohibited  them  left  their  lound 
Ihould  difturb  the  repofe  of  fouls,  which,  according  to  them,  wander 
in  the  air.  He  adds,  that  they  ftill  retain  tiie  ufe  ot  bells  in  phaces 
remote  from  the  intercourfe  of  the  Turks;  particularly,  very  ancient 
ones  in  Mount  Athos.  F.  Simon  thinks  the  Turks  prohibited  the 
Cliriftians  the  ufe  of  hells,  rather  out  o(  political  than  religious 
reafons  ; inafmuch  as  the  ringing  of  bells  might  Icrve  as  a fignal  for 
the  execution  of  revolts,  &c. 

In  the  ancient  monafteries  wc  find  fix  kinds  of  bells  enumerated 
by  Durandus,  viz,  Squilla,  rung  in  the  rctcclorv  ; cymlmlum,  in  the 
cloifter  ; nola,  in  the  choir  ; no/u/a  or  duplu,  in  the  clock  ; campnna, 
in  the  fteeple  ; and  ftgnvm  in  the  tower.  Belethus  has  uiiith  the 
fame  ; only  that  for  JquiUa,  he  puts  tintbivahidumy  and  places  the 
campana  in  the  tower,  and  campanella  \w  ihc  cloilicr.  Others  platie 
the  tintinnabulum  or  tinnioium,  in  ific  refeCIory  or  dormitory  ; and 
add  another  bell  called  con igiuncnla,  rung  at  the  time  of  giving  dil- 
cipline,  to  call  the  monks  to  be  flogged.  1 he  cymbnlnvi  is  fomelimes 
alfo  faid  to  have  been  rung  in  the  cloifter,  to  call  ih.e  monks  to  meat. 

In  the  funeral  monuments  ofWeever,  are  the  following  particulars 
relating  to  bells:  “Bells  had  frequently  iliefe  infcriptions  on  them: 

“ Funera  plango,  Fulgura  Irango,  Sahbata  pango, 

Kxcito  lento?,  Diflipo  venfos,  I'aco  cruentes. 

“ In  the  Little  Sandluary  at  Weliminfter  King  Edward  III.  crcclo}  1 
a clochlcr,  and  placed  therein  tliice  ht  lls  for  the  ule  of  St.  Sieplien’s 
cliapel : about  the  biggefi  ol  them  were  cafl  in  tlic  metal  iliefe  w 01  ds : 

“ King  Edward  made  mce  rhirtie  thoufand  weight  and  tliiec, 

Take  me  down  and  wey  me,  and  more  veu  fliull  lyud  mo. 
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“ But  thefe  bells  being  to  be  taken  down  in  the  reign  of  King  IIen;y 
Vlll.  one  writes  underneath  with  a coale  : 

“ But  Henry  the  eight 

Will  bait  me  of  my  weight.”  Ibid.  492. 

This  lad  didich  alludes  to  a fa£l  mentioned  by  Stow  in  his  Survey  of 
l.ondon,  ward  of  Farringdon  Within,  to  wit,  that  near  to  St.  Paul's 
Icbool  dood  a clochier,  in  which  were  four  bells  called  JeJus’s  bells, 
the  greated  in  all  England,  againd  which  Sir  Miles  Partridge  llakcd 
an  hundred  pounds,  and  won  them  of  King  Henry  VII f.  at  a call  Oif 
dice.  Neverthelefs  it  appears  that  abroad  there  are  bells  of  greater 
magnitude.  In  the  deeple  at  the  great  church  at  Roan  in  Normandy 
is  a bell  with  this  infeription  : 

Je  fuis  George  d'  A mbois, 

Qui  trente  cinque  milk  pois. 

Mes  lui  qui  me  pefera, 

Trenle  Jix  milk  me  trouera. 

I am  George  of  Ambois, 

Thirtie  five  ihoufand  in  pois : 

But  he  that  lliall  weigh  me, 

Thirtie  fix  thoufand  Ihall  find  me.  Ibid. 

.And- it  is  a common  tradition  that  the  bells  of  King's-college  chapel, 
in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  were  taken  by  Henry  V.  from  fome 
church  in  France,  after  the  battle  of  .Agincourt.  They  were  taken 
down  fome  years  ago,  and  fold  to  Phelps  the  bell-founder  in  White- 
chapel. The  ufes  of  bells  were  lummed  up  in  the  following  didich, 
as  well  as  t'lat  firll  above  mentioned  ; 

l.audo  Dcum  verum,  plebem  voco,  conjitgo  clerum, 
Defunitos  ploro,  pedem  fugo,  fella  decoro. 

Matthew  Paris  obferves,  that  anciently  the  ufe  of  bells  was  pro- 
liibued  in  time  of  mourning  ; though  at  prefent  they  make  one  of 
the  principal  ceremonies  of  mourning.  Mabillon  adds,  that  it  was 
an  ancient  cuflom  to  ring  the  bells  tor  perlons  about  to  expire,  to 
advertife  the  people  to  pray  for  them  ; whence  our  pading-bells. 
The  palling  bell,  indeed,  was  anciently  rung  for  two  purpofes  : one,^ 
to  befpeak  the  prayers  of  all  good  ChriHians  for  a foul  jud  depart- 
ing ; the  other,  to  drive  away  the  evil  fpirits  who  dood  at  tlie  bed’s 
foot,  and  about  the  houle,  ready  to  feize  their  prey,  or  at  lead  to 
moled  and  terrify  the  ,'oul  in  its  palFage  : but  by  the  ringing  of  that 
bell  (for  Duramius  informs'us,  evil  fpirits  are  much  afraid  of  bells}, 
they  were  kept  aloof ; and  the  foul,  like  a hunted  hare,  gained  the 
dart,  or  had  what  is  by  fportfmen  termed  law.  Hence,  perhaps, 
cxclufive  of  the  additional  labour,  was  occafioned  the  high  price  de- 
manded for  tolling  the  greated  bell  of  the  church  ; for,  that  being 
louder,  the  evil  fpirits  mud  go  farther  od' to  be  clear  of  its  found, 
by  which  the  poor  (bui  got  fo  much  more  the  dart  of  them:  befides, 
being  heard  farther  off,  it  would  likewile  procure  the  dying  man  a 
greater  number  of  prayers.  1 his  dillike  of  fpirits  to  bells  is  men- 
noned  in  the  Golden  Legend,  by  W.  de  Worde.  “ It  is  faid,  the 
evill  fpirytes  that  ben  in  the  regyon  of  thayre,  double  moche  when 
they  liere  the  belles  rongca  ; and  tins  is  the  caule  wliy  the  belles  ben 
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rongen  whan  it  thondreth,  and  wlian  grctc  tempefic  and  outrages  of 
avether  happen,  to  the  endc  that  the  feinds  and  wycked  fpirvtes  (hold 
be  abafhed  and  flee,  and  ceale  of  tlie  niovynge  of  tempclle.”  Lobi-r 
nean  obferves,  that  the  cuflom  of  ringing  bells  at  the  approach  of 
thunder,  is  of  fonie  antiquity  ; but  that  the  delign  was  not  fo  much 
to  fhake  the  air,  and  fo  diflipate  the  thunder,  as  to  call  the  people  to 
church  to  pray  that  the  parifh  might  be  preferved  from  that  terrible 
meteor. 

In  tlte  Romifl)  church,  bells  were -baptized  and  anointed  clco  Chrif- 
malis  : they  were  cxorciled,  and  bleffed  by  the  bidiop  ; from  a belief, 
that,  when  thele  ceremonies  were  performed,  they  had  power  to 
drive  the  devil  out  of  the  air,  to  calm  tempefls,  to  extinouifh  fire, 
and  to  recreate  even  tlie  dead.  The  ritual  for  thefe  ceremonies  is 
contained  m the  Roman  pontifical  \ vvhence  the  origin  of  '^ivinv  to 
bells  the  name  of  feme  faint.  In  Chauncey’s  Hiflo^ry  of  llertford- 
• fhire,  page  3S3,  is  a relation  of  the  baptifm  of  a fet  of  bells  in  Italy 
with  great  ceremony,  a fhort  time  before  the  writing  that  book. 
The  bells  of  the  parifh-church  of  Winnington  in  Bedford  (hire  had 
their  names  ca(t  about  the  verge  of  every  one  in  particular,  wiill 
thefe  rhiming  he.xaineters : 


Nomina  Campanis  haec  indita  funt  qiioque  noflris. 

1.  Hoc  (ignum  Petri  pulfatur  nomine  Chrifti. 

2.  Nomen  Magdalene  campana  fonat  melode, 

3.  Sit  nomen  Domini  benediiflum  femper  in  effm. 

4.  Mufa  Raphaelis  fonat  auribus  Immanniielis. 

5.  Sum  Rofa  pulfata  mundique  Maria  vocata,  JVeezj.Fun.ii:^. 

P.y  an  old  chartulary,  once  in  tlie  pofTcffion  of  Weever  the  anti- 
quary, it  appears  that  the  bells  of  the  priory  of  Little  Dunmow  in 
Llfex  were,  anno  1501,  new  caff,  and  baptized  by  the  following  names  ^ 


Prima  in  honore  Samfli  Michaelis  Archangeli. 

Secimda  in  hcnorc  S.  Johannis  EvangelidK 
Tertia  in  honore  S.  Johannis  Baptifii. 

in  honore  Airqmptionis  beatae  Marias, 
f^fu^intain  honore  fanfli  Trinitatis,  et  omnium  famflorum.  /L633; 

The  bells  of  0(ney  abbey  near  Oxford  were  very  famous  ; their 
Rvcral  names  were  Douce,  Clemgnr,  Aufiin,  Hauteaer  [potius 
Hamclei  i],  Gabriel,  and  John. 

Tlie  Riilliaii.',  it  is  laid,  liave  a great  paflion  for  bell-ringing  ; and 
wc  are  told,  tliat  the  great  bell  of  Mofeow,  weighs,  according  to 
Mr.  Coxe,  “ 432,000  pounds,  and  whicli  exceeds  in  bignc(s  every 
bell  in  tlie  known  world.  Its  fize  is  fo  enormous,  that  I could 
irarcely  have  given  credit  to  tlie  account  of  its  magnitude,  if  I had 
not  cxaimned  it  myleif,  and  afcertaiiicd  its  diineiifions  with  great 
exactnefsy  Its  lieiglit  is  nineieen  Icet,  its  circumference  at  the  bot- 
tom twenty-one  yards  eleven  inches,  its  greatelf  thicknefs  twenty- 
thice  inches.”  It  was  ca(l  in  the  reign  of  the  emprcls  Anne  ; but, 
the  beam  oy  which  it  luin^bcing  burnt,  it  fell,  and  a large  piece  is 
brokc.'i  out  (if  it;  fo  that  it  lately  lay  in  a ni. inner  iifclefs.  Mp. 
Bruce,  in  his  late  memoirs,  mentions  a bell  at  Mofeow,  fomulcd  in 
(.zar  Boris’.s  time,  nineteen  tect  high,  twenty-three  in  diameter,  and 
tw  o in  f Irek  nets,  that  weighed  336,000  pounds. 

Nankin  in  China  was  anciently  famous  for  the  largciicfs  of  its 
bells;  but  their  cnofinyus  weight  brought  down  tlic  tower,  the 
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V hol«  building  fell  to  nun,  and  the  bells  have  ever  fince  lain  on  the 
ground.  One  of  thefe  bells  is  near  twelve  Englilh  feet  high,  the 
diameter  fcven  and  a half,  and  its  circumference  twenty-three  ; its 
figure  almoft  cylindric,  encept  for  a fwelling  in  llic  middle  ; and 
the  thicknefs  of  the  metal  about  the  edges  leven  inches.  From  the 
dimenfions  of  this  bell,  its  weight  is  computed  at  50,000  pounds, 
which  is  more  than  double  the  weight  of  that  of  Erfort,  faid  by 
Father  Kirclier  to  be  tlie  greatefi  bell  in  the  world.  Tliefe  bells 
were  cafl  by  the  firft  emperor  of  tlie  preceding  dynafty,  about  3.00 
years  ago.  They  have  each  their  name;  tlie  hanger  (tchoui),  the 
eater  (cAeJ,  the  lleepcr  (choui),  the  will  (fi).  Father  le  Compte 
adds,  that  there  are  fcven  other  bells  in  Pekin,  call  in  the  reign  of 
Youlo,  each  of  which  weighs  120,000  pounds.  But  the  founds 
even  of  their  biggell  bells  are  very  poor;  being  flruck  with  a wooden 
in  lieu  of  an  iron  clapper. 

The  praflice  of  ringing  bells  in  change,  or  regular  peals,  is  faid 
>o  be  peculiar  to  England  ; whence  Britain  has  been  termed  the 
ringing  ifiand.  The  cullom  I'eems  to  have  commenced  in  tlie  time  of 
the  Saxons,  and  was  common  before  tlie  conqucB.  The  ringing  of 
bells,  though  a recreation  chiefly  of  the  lower  fort,  is  in  itidf  not 
incurious.  The  tolling  a bell  is  nothing  more  than  the  producing 
a found  by  a Broke  of  the  clapper  againll  the  fide  of  the  bell,  the 
bell  itlelf  being  in  a pendant  pofition  and  at  reft.  In  ringing,  the 
bell,  by  means  of  a wheel  and  a rope,  is  elevated  to  a perpendi- 
cular : in  its  motion  to  this  fituation,  tlie  clapper  llrikes  forcibly  on 
©lie  fide,  and  in  its  return  downwards  on  the  other  fide  of  the  bell, 
producing  at  each  Broke  a found.  There  are  in  London  feveral 
societies  of  ringers,  particularly  one  known  by  the  name  of  tlie 
Cvlicge  Youths:  of  this  it  is  faid  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  lord  chief  juflice 
of  tlie  court  of  King’s  Bench,  was,  in  his  youthful  days,  a mem- 
ber ; and  in  the  life  of  this  learned  and  upright  judge,  written  by 
Bifiiop  Burnet,  fonie  facts  are  mentioned  which  favour  this  relation. 
In  England  the  pradtice  of  ringing  is  reduced  to  a fcience,  and 
peals  have  been  conipofed  which  bear  tlie  name  of  their  inventors. 
Some  of  the  nioB  celebrated  peals  now  known  werecompofed  about 
fifty  years  ago  by  one  Patrick.  This  man  was  a maker  of  baro- 
meters : in  his  advertifcments  he  flylcd  liinifelf  Torricdlian  Operator^ 
from  Torricelli,  who  invented  iiiBruments  of  this  kind.  In  thq. 
vear  16S4,  Abraham  Riidhall,  of  the  city  of  GlouceBer,  brought 
the  art  of  bell-founding  to  great  perfection.  His  defendants  in 
fncpelTion  have  continued  the  bnfinefs  of  caBing  bells  ; and  by  a lift 
publiflied  by  them  it  appears,  that  at  Lady-day  1774  the  family, 
in  peals  and  odd  bells,  had  caB  to  the  amount  of  3594.  The  peals 
of  Sr.  DunBan’s  in  the  EaB,  and  St.  Bride’s,  London,  and  St.  Mar- 
tin’s in  tlie  Fields,  WeBminfter,  are  in  the  number.  Tlie  nnilic 
of  bells  is  altogether  melody  ; but  the  pleafure  arifing  from  it 
confiBs  in  tlie  variety  of  interchanges,  and  tlie  various  fncccfiion 
and  general  predominance  of  the  confonances  in  the  founds  pro- 
duced. Mufical  autliors  however,  have  written  but  little  upon, 
This  Uibjecl. 

Tiie  found  of  a bell  is  cbnjeClured  to  confiB  in  a vibratory  mptiort 
of  its  parts,  much  like  tliat  of  a mniical  chord.  The  Broke  of  tlie 
clapper  muB  neceiTanly  cnaiige  the  figure  of  the  bell,  and  of  a round 
S;ake  it  ova!  ; bgt^  the  metal  having  a great  degree  of  eli^s^jcity,  that 
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will  return  back  again  which  the  llroke  drove  farthefl  off  from  the 
centre,  and  that  even  foine  Imall  matter  nearer  the  centre  than  be- 
fore • lo  that  the  two  parts  which  before  were  extremes  of  the  longed 
diam’eter,  do  then  become  thofe  of  the  fhorted  ; and  thus  the  exter- 
nal furface  of  the  bell  undergoes  alternate  changes  of  figure,  and  by- 
that  means  gives  that  tremulous  motion  to  tlie  air  in  which  the  found 
confids.  M.  Perrault  maintains,  that  the  found  of  the  fame  bell  or 
cliord  is  a compound  of  the  founds  of  the  feveral  parts  thereof;  lo 
that  where  the  parts  are  homogeneous,  and  the  dimenfions  of  the. 
fii'ure  uniform,  tliere  is  fuch  a perfeirf  mixture  of  all  ihele  I’ounds  as 
conditutes  one  uniform,  fmootli,  even,  found  ; and  the  contrary  cif- 
cumfiances  produce  harlhncfs.  This  he  proves  from  the  bells  dif- 
ferino-  in  tone  according  to  the  part  you  drike  ; and  yet,  (trike  it  any 
where,  there  is  a motion  of  all  the  parts.  He  therefore  confiders 
bells  as  a compound  of  an  infinite  number  of  rings,  wliich  according 
to  their  different  dimenfions  have  different  tones,  as  chords  of  dif- 
fent  lengths  have;  and,  when  (truck,  tlie  vibrations  of  the  parts  im- 
mediately (truck  determine  the  tone,  being  fupported  by  a fufficienc 
number  of  confonant  tones  in  the  otlicr  parts.  Bells  are  obferved  to 
be  heard/arther  placed  on  plains  than  on  hills;  and  (till  farther  in 
valleys  than  on  plains;  tlie  reafon  of  which  will  not  be  difficult  to 
afli-'^n,  if  it  be  confidered,  that,  the  higher  ihc  fonoi  oiis  body  is,  the 
rarer  is  its  medium  : confequently,  the  lefs  impuKe  it  receives,  and 
the  lefs  proper  vehicle  it  is  to  convey  it  to  a diftancc. 

Mr.  Reaumur,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Paris  Academy,  has  the  fol  - 
lowing obfervations  relating  to  the  fliape  mofl  proper  for  bells,  to 
give  them  the  loudeft  and  cleareft  found.  He  oblerves,  “ that  as 
pots  and  other  veffels  more  immediately  necelfary  to  the  fervice  of 
life  were  doubtlefs  made  before  bells,  it  probably  happened  that  the 
cibferving  ihefe  veffels  to  have  a found  when  (truck,  gave  occafion 
to  iuaking  bells,  intended  only  for  found,  in  that  form  ; but,  that  it 
•does  not  appear  that  this  is  the  mod  eligible  figure  ; for  lead,  a metal 
wliich  is  in  its  common  Itate  not  at  all  fonorous,  yet  becomes  greatly 
fo  on  its  being  cafi  into  a particular  form,  and  that  very  dUferent 
from  the  common  lhape  of  bells.  In  melting  lead  for  tlie  comniou 
cccafions  of  calling  in  (mall  quantities,  it  is  uliially  done  in  an  iron 
ladle  ; and,  as  the  whole  is  feUiom  poured  out,  the  remainder,  which 
falls  to  the  bottom  of  tlie  ladle,  cools  into  a mafs  of  the  (hape  of 
that  bottom.  This  is  confequently  a fegment  of  a fphere,  thickeft 
in  the  middle,  and  thinner  towards  ilic  edges;  nor  is  the  ladle  any  ne- 
cefiary  part  of  the  operation,  (ince,  if  a mafs  of  lead  be  cafi:  in  that 
form  in  a mould  of  earth  or  (and,  in  any  of  thefe  cafes  it  is  found  to 
be  very  fonorous.  Now,  if  this  fiiape  alone  can  give  found  to  a metal 
which  in  other  forms  is  perfectly  mute,  how  much  more  niufi  it  ne- 
ceflarily  give  it  to  other  metals  naturally  fonorous  in  whatever  form  ? 
It  (liould  feem,  that  bells  would  much  better  perform  tlieir  oHicc  in 
iliis  than  in  any  otlier  form  : and  tliat  it  mud  particularly  be  a thing 
of  great  advantage  to  the  Imall  bells  of  common  houfe- clocks, 
which  are  required  to  have  a (lirill  note,  and  yet  are  not  allowed  any 
great  lize.”  He  adds,  “ that  had  oiir  forefathers  had  opportunities 
of  be'ag  acqutiinied  with  the  found  of  metals  in  this  (liape,  vve  Ihould 
pi  vbibly  have  hroJ  all  <-r.i  !;•  llsat  prelent  of  this  form.” 

’ !i;ule'.jf  b;ii.  i-  v.ry  aoci-n'-,  ,is  well  asextenfive,  both  among 
I-.ws,  d * .I'l i ■ !.■>,  and  Healhctis,  varioully  ap- 
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plied;  as  on  the  necks  of  men,  beafls,  birds,  horfes,  fliecp,  &c. 
Among  tlie  Jews  it  was  ordained,  tliat  the  lower  part  of  the  blue 
tunic  which  the  liigh-prieft  wore  when  he  performed  religious  cere- 
monies, flioiild  be  adorned  witli  pomegranates  and  gold  bells,  inter- 
mixed equally  and  at  equal  diflances.  As  to  the  number  of  the  bells 
worn  by  the  high  pried,  the  feripture  is  fdent  ; and  authors  arc  not 
very  well  agreed  : but  the  facred  liillorian  has  let  us  into  tlie  tife  and 
intent  of  them  in  tliefe  words:  (Exod.  xxviii.  33 — 33.)  “ And  it  fhall 
be  upon  Aaron  to  minifter,  and  his  found  (hall  be  heard  when  he 
goeth  into  the  holy  place  before  the  Lord,  and  when  he  cometh  out, 
that  he  die  not.”  The  Kings  of  Per/ia  are  faid  to  have  the  hem  of 
their  robes  adorned  like  the  Jewi(h  high-prieds  with  pomegranates 
and  gold  bells.  It  vyas,  in  the  opinion  of  Calmer,  with  a defign  of 
giving  notice  that  the  high-pried  was  pading  by,  that  he  wore  little, 
bells  on  the  hem  of  his  robe  ; or  rather  it  was  as  it  were  a kind  of 
public  notice  that  he  was  going  to  the  fanfluary  : for  as,  in  the 
King  of  Perfia’s  court,  no  one  was  fuft'ered  to  enter  the  apartments 
without  giving  notice  thereof  by  the  found  of  fomething  ; fo  the 
liigh-pried,  out  of  refpeft  to  the  divine  prefence  redding  in  the  holy 
of  holies,  did,  by  the  found  of  little  bells  fadened  to  the  bottom  of 
bis  robe,  dedre  as  it  were  permidion  to  enter,  that  the  found  of  the 
bells  might  he  heard,  and  lie  not  be  punidied  with  death  for  an  un- 
mannerly intrudon.  The  figure  of  thefe  bells  is  not  known  tons. 
The  prophet  Zachariah  (xiv,  20.)  fpeaks  of  bells  hung  to  warrhorfes. 
“ In  that  day  (fays  the  prophet)  there  (hall  be  upon  the  bells  of 
liorfes,  Ilolinefs  unto  the  Lord.” 

Among  the  Greeks,  thofe  who  went  the  nightly  rounds  in  camps 
or  garrifons,  carried  with  them  a little  bell,  which  they  rung  at 
each  centry-box  to  fee  that  the  foldiers  on  watch  were  awake.  A 
codonopborotis  or  bell-man  alfo  walked  in  funeral  procefiions,  at  a 
didanee  before  the  corps,  not  only  to  keep  oft’  the  crowd,  but  to 
advertife  the Jlamen  dialis  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  for  fear  of  being 
polluted  by  tlie  fight,  or  by  the  funerary  mude.  Tlie  prieftof  Pro- 
ferpine  at  Athens,  called  /lierophantus,  rung  a bell  to  call  the  people 
to  (acrifice.  There  were  alfo  bells  in  the  Iioul'es  of  great  men  tm 
call  up  the  fervants  in  a morning.  Zonara  alfures  us,  that  bells  were 
bung  with  whips  on  the  triumphal  chariots  of  their  vi6lorious  ge- 
nerals, to  put  them  in  mind  that  they  were  (till  liable  to  public  juf- 
tice.  Bells  were  put  on  the  necks  of  criminals  going  to  execution, 
that  perfons  might  be  warned  by  the  noife  to  get  out  of  the  way  of 
fo  ill  ail  omen  as  the  fight  of  the  hangman  or  the  condemned  crimU 
nal,  who  was  devoted  and  juft  going  to  be  (acriftced  to  the^f/f  manes. 

In  England,  the  curfew,  or  evening  bell,  was  eftablifticd  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  who  appointed,  underafevere  penalty,  tliat,  at 
ihe  ringing  of  this  bell  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  every  one 
fliould  put  their  fires  and  candle,  and  go  to  bed.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  this  inditution,  though  a mark  of  national  difgrace  and  llavery, 
is  continued  in  almolt  every  town  and  city  in  the  kingdom,  to  the 
prefeiit  day.  Bellson  the  necks  of  brutes,  are  exprefsly  mentioned 
in  Pliaedras,— Cf//a  cervice  eminens,  Clarumque  collo  jaBans  tintinnabu!um, 
Takingthefe  bellsavvay  wascondnied  by  the  civil  law,  thett ; and,  if 
the  bead  was  lod  by-  this  means,  the  perfoii  who  took  away  the  bells 
was  to  make  latisfaQion. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ROCK-SALT  at  NORTHWICII,  ano 
THE  BRINE-PITS  at  DROITWICH. 

ROCK-falt  is  I'oimd  fi'om  twenty-eight  to  forty-i^ight  yards  be- 
neath the  (urlace  of  the  earth.  The  firfl  ftratuin  Or  mine  met 
■with  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty-one  yards  iii  thickncfs,  perfectly  folid, 
and  fo  liard  as  to  be  cut  with  great  difficiilV]^  with  iron  picks  and 
wedges.  Of  iate  th&  workmen  Iiave  bladed  it  vvitli  giinpOwder,  by 
which  they  loofen  and  remove  many  tons  together.  The  appearance 
of  the  fait  is  extremely  refembling  that  Of  brown  fugar-candy. 
heneuth  this  ffraumi  is  a bed  of  hard  done,  confiding  of  large  veins 
of  flag,  intermixed  with  feme  rock-falt,  the  whole  from  twenty-five 
to  ihirty-ifive  yaros  >n  thicknefs.  Under  this  bed  is  a fOebnd  dratnm, 
or  mine,  of  fair,  from  five  to  fix.  yards  thick,  many  parts  of  it  per- 
feOly  vvhite,  and  clear  as  crydal,  others  browner,  blit  all  purer  thah 
tlie.  upper  dratnm,  yet  reckoned  not  fd  droiig.  Above  the  whole 
mu fs  of  fait  lies  a bed  of  whitidi  clay,  which  has  been  iifed  in  the 
Liverpool  eartjien  >vare  ; and  in  the  fame  place  is  found  a good  deal 
of  gypfiim,  or  plalider-.done. 

Rock-lalt  pit.s  arefiink  at  great  expence,  and  are  very  uncertain  Tn 
their  duration,  being  frequently  dedroyed  by  the  brine  fprings 
binding  into  them,  and  difiolving  the  pillars,  by  which  the  whole 
work  tails  in,  leaving  vad  chafms  on  the  furface  of  the  earth.'  In 
forming  a pit,,.a  diaft  or  eye  is  funk,  firailar  to  that  of  a coal-pit, 
blit  more  exteiidve.  After  the  workmen  have  got  down  to  the  fait- 
rock,  and  made  a proper  cavity,  they  leave  a fufficieiu  fubdance  of 
tlie  rock,  about  feven  yards  in  tliicknefs,  to  form  a folid  roof,  and, 
as  they  proceed,  they  hew  pillars  out  of  the  rock  for  the  filpport  of 
that  roof,  and  then  employ  gunpowder  to  feparate  wliat  thev  mean 
to  raife.  When  well  illiiniinated,  the  crydalline  I'urfaceof  the  roof, 
pillars,  and  fides,  of  a large  pit,  make  a glittering  and  magnificent 
appearance.  I-redi  air  is  conveyed  from  tlie  month  of  the  pit  by 
means  ot  a tube,  to  whicli  is  fixed  a pair  of  forge  bellows,  forming 
a continual  current  between  the  oufer  air  and  that  in  the  pit.  Tire 
pits  at  the  greated  depth  are  dry,  and  of  a comfortable  temperature. 

1 he  larged  rock-lalt  pit  now  worked,  is  jn  the  towndiip  of  Witton, 
.and  in  the  lands  ot  Nicholas  .‘\lhton,  Efq.  It  is  worked  in  a circular 
form,  108  yards  in  diameter,  its  root  fiipported  by  twenty-five  pil- 
lars, each  three  yards  wide  at  the  front,  four  at  the  back,  and  it.u 
fides  extending  fix  yards.  The  pit  is  fourteen  yards  holiow  j con - 
feqiiently  each  pillar  contains  294  (olid  yards  of  rock-fah  ; and  the 
whole  areaof  the  jiit  contains  9160  fuperfjcial  yards,  little  Icfs  tliari 
two  acres  of  land. 

. ^ average  quantity  of  rock-falt  unniiallv  delivered  from  the  pits 
in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Nortliw  idi  for  the  lad  feven  years  is  50,48.4 
tons.  Another  account  dates  tlie  annual  average  (no  period  men- 
tioned) ut  about  65,000  toms.  Upon  this  lad  calculation,  tjie  mode 
in  which  the  rock-falt  is  difpoied  of  is  dated  to  be,  exported  to 
Dunkirk,  Odend,  Riga,  Bruges,  Niciiport,  Pillati,  Eifineur,  &c- 
from  45  to  50,000  tons  ; ditto  to  Ireland,  from  3^00  to  4000  tons  : 
refined  in  England,  at  Nortfiwich,  5000  tons;  Liverpool,  3000  tons; 
iToddiatn,  3000  tons  ; Dmigcoii  works,  2500  tons. 
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Tlie  rock-falt,  as  well  as  the  white  fait,  made  at  Northwich,  is 
conveyed  down  the  Weaver,  and  thence  by  the  Merfey  to  Liverpool 
in  vell'els  from  fifty  to  eighty  tons  burthen,  and  there  re-fiiipped  for 
foreign  countries,  or  kept  for  refinement. 

Tlie  brine-pits  at  Droitwich  are  immenfe,  and  continually  run- 
ning over,^ owing  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  fprings.  The  brine  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  ftrongeft  ever  known,  containing  about  j -4th  fait, 
while  thofe  of  Nantwich  in  Chefhire  yield  only  i-6th,  and  thofc  of 
Wefion  in  Staffordfhire  only  i-pth  part.  This  laft  indeed  is  the 
weakeft  brine  commonly  boiled  in  England  ; but  in  Germany,  and 
other  places,  where  fait  is  fCarce,  they  work  the  fprings  whoi'e 
water  is  not  higher  impregnated  than  common  fea-water,  containing 
about  3*4oths  fait.  Here  we  may  obferve,  that  fea-water,  brine- 
fprings,  and  rock-falt,  generally  contain,  befides  common  fait,  va- 
rious other  earthy  and  faline  ingredients,  fuch  as  calcareous  earth, 
magnefia,  Epfom  falts,  felenites,  Glauber’s  falts,  fixed  alkali  un- 
combined with  any  acid,  &c.  Thefe  fubflances  are  foreign  to  the 
nature  of  fait,  and  injure  its  quality  j and  hence  it  muft  appear,  that 
common  fait  may  have  very  difl'erent  properties,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  water  from  which  it  is  made,  or  tlie  fkill  of  the  falt- 
inaker  in  feparating  thofe  heterogeneous  fubfiances  from  it. 

At  Droitwich  the  brine  is  pumped  out  of  the  pits  chiefly  with 
horfcs  by  engines  (though  at  fome  of  the  fmall  pits  it  is  pumped  up 
by  men)  into  large  refervoirs,  from  which  there  are  trees  laid  to  the 
different  falt-works  ; then  they  have  only  to  turn  a large  brafs  cock 
to  let  the  brine  run  into  the  pans  in  which  it  is  boiled.  Thefe  pans 
are  of  wrought  iron,  from  fourteen  to  twenty-four  feet  long,  from 
twelve  to  twenty  feet  wide,  and  from  two  to  two  feet  and  a half  deep. 
One  pan  of  brine  will  take  about  fifteen  or  twenty  hours  boiling,  and 
will  make  from  15  cwt.  to  one  ton  of  fait.  The  brine  regularly 
boils  and  fimmers  to  fait,  which  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  pans,  and 
is  then  raked  out  and  put  into  wooden  harrows  or  bafkets  made 
oval,  then  carried  into  a Hove  to  dry,  whith  it  does  in  about  forty 
hours,  after  which  it  is  fit  for  ufe. 

'1  he  following  artificial  method  of  promoting  the  evaporation  of 
fea-water  (when  there  is  not  fufficient  heat  of  weather  to  perform  it 
quick  enough),  and  to  preferve  the  brine  in  the  pits  from  being  di- 
luted with  raui,  is  the  difeovery  of  Dr.  Brownrigg,  and  we  hope 
will  not  appear  mifplaced  under  this  article. — A number  of  falt-piis 
fliould  be  made  in  a row  in  the  niarfh,  from  eafi  to  wefi,  and  their 
bottoms  lined  with  plaifler,  or  fome  (Irong  ceinept,  that  will  not 
eafily  brea^  upj  and,  by  this  caution,  the  fait  may  be  drawn  white 
and  pure  like  the  Portugal  kind,  not  grey  like  the  French.  Over 
each  pit  covers  ihould  be  made  of  thin  boards,  or  rather  of  canvas 
painted  white,  and  firetched  on  frames  of  wood,  and  thefe  lliould 
be  fixed  tp  (Irong  polls,  ereacd  on  the  north  fide  of  the  pits,  and 
contrived  to  be  eafily  draivn  back  to  them,  in  the  manner  of  draw- 
brid‘’-es.  Thefe  covers,  thus  fixed,  may  be  let  down  over  the  pits, 
in  nTanncr  of  -i  (lied  or  penthoufe,  in  rainy  weather,  to  keep  the 
brine  from  . ing  diluted  with  freOi  water  ; and  in  dry  weather  they 
may  be  raifed  ahnoft  to  a perpendicular,  but  inclining  a little  to- 
ward the  foutb,^  (b  as  to  form  a wall  w'ith  a fouth  afpetft  j and  thus 
they  would  ferve  for  a double  ufe,  being  a covering  to  the  pits  in 
rainy  weather,  and  refleflors  of  the  fun’s  heat  in  dry  weather.  The 
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reflciSlion  of  fo  large  a botly  of  the  fun’s  rays,  in  the  covirfe  of  a 
bright  day,  would  greatly  promote  the  evaporation  of  the  brine; 
and  the  hinges,  on  which  the  reflectors  turn,  being  placed  at  ten 
inches  trom  the  grounti,  when  the  rcfleilors  (land  upright,  there  will 
be  a fpace  under  them,  through  which  the  air  will  continually  flow 
in  a brifk  current,  and  this  will  greatly  promote  the  evaporation  ot 
the  water. 

1 he  pallages  of  communication  between  the  pits  mufl  be  narrow 
and  winding,  and  mufl  be  wholly  flopped  up  in  wet  weather,  that 
no  frefli  water  run  into  the  hrine.  This  channel  fhould  be  covered 
alfo  with  boards;  and,  at  the  entrance  of  the  pit.s,  there  mufl:  not 
be  a pond,  as  is  the  cuflom  in  France,  but  only  a narrow  covered 
trench,  running  parallel  with  the  lide  of  tite  pits,  which  is  oppofite 
to  the  refleiflors  ; and  the  pond,  which  forms  the  entrance  of  the  pits 
in  the  French  lalt-marflies,  mufl  in  thel'e  be  detached  from  them, 
and  inflead  of  it  there  mufl  be  formed  a fourth  brine- pond,  commu- 
nicating with  the  third  by  a long  and  narrow  channel. 

If  thefe  contrivances  fhould  be  reduced  to  pradVice  in  England,  the 
fait  will  probably  cryftallize  much  fafter  there  than  in  the  Frencli 
niarlhes,  and  the  brine  may  be  kept  as  deep  and  even  deeper  than 
in  the  French  pits;  and  a (bower  of  rain  will  only  retard  the  work 
for  the  fmall  time  in  which  it  is  falling  : whereas,  in  the  French 
works,  it  throws  them  back  three  or  four  days,  as  no  fait  can  be 
formed  till  all  the  water  it  brought  be  evaporated. 

Four  ciftern.s  may  be  dug  adjoining  to  the  brine-pits,  to  admit  the 
brine  in  the  falt-ponds,  when  the  weather  is  very  rainy  ; and,  as  to 
the  falt-water  in  the  refervoir,  if  it  rtiould  be  found  neceffary  10  pre- 
ferve  it  from  rain  in  eiflerns,  when  fo  much  rain  falls  as  to  make  it 
frefber  than  fea-water,  it  may  be  let  out,  and  fea-water  admiited  in 
its  place.  And,  in  order  to  promote  the  evaporation,  and  to  make 
the  falt-water  in  the  refervoir  fitter  to  fupply  the  firfl  brine-pond 
with  brine  of  a due  flrength,  it  may  be  proper,  by  means  of  a fmall 
fire-engine,  continually  to  force  up  the  falt-water  in  the  refervoir,  as 
often  as  occafion  requires,  and,  by  means  of  a diverger,  fitted  to  the 
engine,  to  make  it  defeend  again  into  the  refervoir,  like  a fhower  of 
rain;  by  which  means  the  evaporation  of  the  watery  vapours  will 
be  greatly  promoted,  after  much  the  fame  manner  as  is  pradlifed  at 
feveral  of  the  fait- works  in  Germany,  where  the  brine  is  very  weak. 

Thus,  by  augmenting  the  force  of  the  fun’s  heat,  and  of  the  air,, 
by  promoting  the  evaporation  of  the  watery  vapours,  and  preventing 
the  brine  from  being  diluted  with  rain,  it  is  very  probable  that, 
during  tlie  fummer  Ceafon,  double  the  quantity  of  fait  might  be  pre- 
pared at  an  Englifb  work,  with  ihefe  contrivances,  that  is  ufually 
prepared  at  a French  falt-marfii  of  equal  magnitude. 

Befides  thefe  methods  of  managing  fea-water,  it  is  certain,  that 
very  large  quantities  of  bay-falt  might  be  prepared  in  England  witli 
great  eafe,  from  the  natural  brine  of  falt-f'prings,  and  from  tlie  com- 
mon foflile  or  rock-falt  of  Chcfliire,  diffolved  in  weak  brine,  or  in 
fea-water.  Upon  the  whole,  the  bay-falt  might  thus  be  made  here 
at  a moderate  price,  and  in  fiifficient  quantities  to  fupply  both  the 
nation  itfelf  and  all  our  colonies. 

The  following  are  the  duties  on  fait,  and  laws  relating  thereto;  — 
The  duties  upon  fait  are  under  the  management  of  a diflindl  office, 
called  the  Salt-office,  eflablifbed  1111694,  fubjefl  to  the  direction  of 
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five  coinmilfioners,  at  an  aiunial  falary  of  jool.  eacli,  who  have,  by 
Itatiitc  1 Anne,  cap.  2t  'the  lame  powers,  and  muff  oblerve  the  fafne 
regulations,  as  thofe  of  otlier  c.xcifes.  To  tliis  office  belong  allb  a 
comptroller,  witli  an  antuial  falary  of  350I.  deputy  and  clerks  ; a 
trcalurer,  who  has  for  hiinfelf  and  clerks  430I.  per  annum  ; his  de, 
puty  and  clerk  ; a fecretary  at  200I.  jier  annum  ; alhflant  fecret.lry 
and  clerk  ; an  accomptant-general  at  200I.  per  anmim,  and  clerk  ; 
iolicitorat  150I.  per  annum  ; correfpondent  at  tool,  per  annum,  and 
clerk  ; chief  accomptant  and  clerk  of  lecurities  at  180I.  per  annum-, 
two  accomptants  and  afliffant  clerks;  lioufckceper  ar  lo.ol.  a-year  ; 
iforekeeper  and  clerk  of  the  charity  and  diaries;  collector  of  LoU' 
don  port  ; aflKlant-fearcher  ; two  lurveyors,  &c. 

By  5 \V.  cap.  7.  a duty  is  laid  on  home  fait  of  lid.  a galloir; 
svlhch,  by  7 and  8 W,  cap.  31.  is  extended  to  all  faTt  made  from 
rock-falt,  (alt  refined,  and  fait  made  from  fait.  And  by  9 and  10 
"W.  cap.  44.  a fartlier  duty  isimpofedon  all  fuch  fait  of  3^d.  gallon; 
the  fame  amounting  in  the  whole  to  3s.  4-d.  a bulhel  : lalt  being  ef- 
timated  at  561b.  to  the  bulhel.  Thele  duties  were  repealed  by  ^3 
Geo.  II.  cap.  20.  but  were  revived  by  5 Geo.  11.  cap.  6.  lor  three 
years,  continued  from  time  to  time,  and  made  perpetual  by  26  Geo. 
II.  cap.  3.  By  5 W.  cap.  7.  there  lhall  be  paid  for  every  gallon  of 
foreign  (alt  imported  3d.  over  and  above  other  duties  ; and  by  9 
and  10  W.  c.  44.  an  additional  duty  is  laid  of  7d.  a gallon  : the  fame 
amotinting  in  tlte  whole  to  6s.  8d.  a biifiiel  : the  gjllon  to  be  rated 
after  8 gallons  to  the  hulhel  Winclicfter  mcafure  ; and  84II).  of  fo- 
reign fait  fliull  be  deemed  a budiel.  t Anne,  Hat.  i.  cap.  21.  By  9 
Anne,  cap.  23.  a farther  duty,  over  and  above  the  duty  on  home 
fait,  9s.  a ton,  is  laid  on  all  rock-falt  exported  to  Ireland  ; and 
rock-falt  ffiall  be  afeertained,  as  to  pavment  of  the  duties,  at  651b. 
weight  to  the  bulhel.  By  20  Geo.  III.  cap.  34,  an  additional  duty 
upon  f.ilt  is  charged,  as  follows  : viz.  for  every  gallon  of  fait  im- 
ported, not  being  tlte  product  or  m.iiuif’aCture  of  Great  Britain,  the 
frim  of  2^d.  for  every  gallon  of  fait  and  rock-falt,  made  at  any  falt- 
works  or  taken  out  of  .any  pit  in  England,  i^d.  for  every  bnffiel  of 
fait,  made  at  any  falt-works  or  taken  out  of  any  pit  in  Scotland,  3d. 
and  for  every  bulhel  of  fait  imported  from  Scotland  into  England^ 
7d.  By  8 Geo.  III.  cap.  45,  foul  fait,  produced  in  the  manufadtur- 
jngof  white  fait,  ndt  fit  to  be  applied  to  the  curing  of  provifions, 
bm  which  may  be  beneficial  to  agriculture,  fliall  be  charged  only  with 
a duty  of  4d.  in  a buflicl.  The  duties  on  foreign  fait  lhall  paid 
by  the  importer,  on  entry,  and  before  landing  ; who,  pn  giving  fe- 
curity  to  the  collecdor,  lhall  be  allowed  fix  months  for  payment,  or 
at  the  rate  of  lol.  per  cent,  per  annum,  upon  paying  ready  money. 
9 and  10  VV.  cap.  44.  Farther  time  is  allowed,  if  the  fait  imported 
amounts  to  more  than  forty  bulhels,  under  certain  relfridfions,  by  5 
Anne,  cap.  29.  No  foreign  fait  ffiall  be  imported  in  any  Ihip  of  lefs 
burthen  than  forty  tons,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  fait,  and  double 
Its  value,  3 Geo.  II.  cap.  20.  and  fait  tliat  is  landed  before  payment 
of  the  duty  is  forfeited,  and  alio  tos.  a bulhel  ; and  every  perlou 
affifting  therein  fiiall  forfeit  locl.  Obllruding  an  officer  fearching  a 
Blip  incurs  a forfeiture  of  40I.  5 Geo.  cap.  iS.  Importing  or  land- 
ing Britifh  fait  in  lingland" incurs  a torteiture  of  the  lame,  and  alfo 
of  the  Ihip  and  tackle;  and  eVery  perfon  affilling  forfeits  20K  or  is 
tp  fix  moiit{is  imprifonment : which  re^pjation  is  alfo  exicude.d 
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to  fait  (hipped  for  expoitation,  and  put  on-fliore  again  or  taken  out 
of  the  velFel,  i,  i,  and  3,  Anne,  cap.  14.  5 Geo.  cap.  iS.  The 
duties  on  rockifalt  refined  into  white  lalt  (hall  be  allowed,  lo  and  ix 
W.  cap.  ij.  but  no  rock-ialt  (hall  be  refined,  or  made  into  white  laJt, 
in  any  pi  ice,  except  within  ten  miles  of  ilie  pit,  &c.  on  pain  ot  40s- 
a buihel,  I Anne,  fiat.  1.  cap.  r i . By  the  lame  att,  every  maker  of 
fait,  refiner  of  rock-falt,  and  proprietor  of  any  lalt-works  or  pits,  who 
(hall  (et  up  or  life  any  fait- work,  pit,  pan,  Iforehonie,  warehonfc,  &c.  for 
making,  laying,  refining,  or  keeping,  of  fait,  without  giving  notice 
at  the  next  fuit-ofiice,  fliull  torleit  40^*  <uid  th?  officer  (hull  be  allowed 
to  enter  and  furvey,  under  a forfeiture  of  4ol.-  and  obflruding  the 
officer  in  his  duty  incurs  a (prfeitiire  of  lol.  Nor  (hall  any  (alt  be 
delivered  from  any  works  or  pits  without  notice  to  the  oflicer,  on 
pain  of  forfeiting  the  fame,  los.  a buihel,  and  20I.  5 W.  cap.  7. 

0 and  10  W.  cap.  44.  Any  officer  neglefting  or  violating  Iris  duty 
incurs  a forfeiture  of  double  the  value  of  tlie  fait  claudelfiuely  con- 
veyed away  and  landed,  and  alfo  los.  abuniel,  5 Geo.  III.  cap.  43. 
Salt  (hall  be  weighed  before  removal,  in  the  preCence  of  the  falt-of- 
ficer,  or  the  proprietor  (hall  forfeit  20I.  and  double  tlie  value.  lo 
and  II  VV.  cap.  22.  Upon  entry  of  (alt,  made  or  imported,  the  of- 
ficer /hall  give  a warrant,  impowering  the  removal  of  it,  on  paying 
or  fecuring  the  duty  in  nine  months  ; but  any  perfon,  paying  ready 
money,  (hall  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  to  percent,  per  annum.  5 
VV.  cap.  7,  5 Anne,  cap.  29.  The  duties  on  rock-falt  fliall  be  paid, 
or  lecurity  given  to  pay,  in  twelve  months,  on  pain  of  double  value 
of  the  duties  ; or,  if  they  are  paid  within  two  days  after  the  charge 
is  made,  lol.  per  cent,  per  annum  fliall  be  allowed.  Officers  may 
feize  fait  carried  before  entry  without  a permit,  which,  if  not  claimed 
within  ten  days,  (hall  be  forfeited  and  fold  ; but,  if  it  be  claimed 
without  evidence  of  entry  and  warrant  for  removing  it,  it  (hall  be 
forfeited  ; and  every  perfon,  who  (hall  carry  it  before  entry  and 
warrant,  (hall  forfeit  double  the  value,  and  i4s.  a buftiel.  5 W. 
cap.  7.  9 and  10  W.  cap.  44.  And  by  5 Anne,  cap.  21,  the  officer 
may  feize  and  (ecure  tiie  offender.  By  2 and  3 Anne,  cap.  (4,  he 
that  (hall  carry  fait  without  a permit  ffiall  forfeit  20I.  Permits  (hall 
be  delivered  gratis  by  the  falt-officers.  7 and  8 VV.  cap.  31.  And 
fight  of  thele  may  be  demanded.  5 Geo.  III.  cap.  43.  The  lord- 
mayor  and  aldermen  in  London,  and  the  juffices  of  the  peace  in 
the  county,  at  their  general  feflions,  may  fet  and  piiblifli  in  writing 
the  prices  of  fait,  and  alter  the  fame  as  occafion  requires  ; and  per- 
jbns  refufing  to  fell  at  fuch  price,  or  felling  at  a higher  price,  ffigll 
forfeit  5I.  half  to  the  king,  and  lialf  to  the  informer.  7 and  8 W. 
cap.  31.  No  perfon,  dealing  in  fair,  fhall  lell  it  otherwife  than  by 
weight,  after  the  rate  of  561b.  to  the  buffiel,  on  pain  of  5I.  to  tlie 
informer.  9 and  lO  VV.  cap.  6.  Nor  (hall  any  perfoi)  buy  (alt  other- 
wile  than  by  weight,  on  pain  of  los.  a bufliel.  i Anne,  fiat.  i.  cap. 
21.  No  fait  (hall  be  carried  coaffwife  before  the  duty  is  paid  or  le- 
cured.  5 W.  cap.  7.  It  (hqll  be  weighed  when  put  on-board,  and  a 
permit  given,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  10s.  a buihel.  loandix  V\'. 
cap.  22.  And  the  coequet,  figned  by  tlie  falt-office,  (hall  exprefs 
the  quantity.  1 Anne,  ftat.i.  cap.  »i.  Allowance  fliall  be  made  for 
waffc,  at  the  rate  of  three  buflicls  for  forty  of  white  (alt,  and  one 
bufliel  and  a lialf  for  forty  of  rock-falt.  5 Anne,  cap,  29.  6 Anne, 
cap.  12.  The  officer  at  the  unlading  port  may  demand  a light  of 
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the  permit,  and  weigh  the  fait  upon  unlading;  and,  if  it  weighs  more 
than  the  permit  expreffes,  the  furpliifage  fliall  be  forfeited.  There 
fhall  he  a drawback  of  thedutieson  fait  exported;  befides  an  allowance 
o£  four  bufhels  for  forty  of  white  fait,  and  two  bufliels  for  forty  of 
Tock-falt,  exported  to  Ireland,  on  account  of  the  wafleof  carriage: 
but,  if  any  fuch  be  relanded  without  entry  and  payment  of  duties, 
the  offender  (hall  forfeit  double  value  and  los.  a bufliel,  and  llie 
other  penalties  for  foreign  fait  landed  unenterC|d.  5 Vif-  cap.  7.  9 and 
JO  W.  cap.  14,  10  ani^  1 1 W.  cap.  21.  5 Anne,  cap.  29.  The  curers 
of  filh  for  exportation  may  import  foreign  fait,  or  take  from  the  pit 
or  work  Britifli  fait,  or  rock-(alt  refined,  without  duty,  except  the 
cuftoms  on  importation,  entering  the  quantity,  and  an  account  of 
the  fame  being  kept  by  the  officer.  5 Geo.  cap.  j8.  For  the  various 
regulations  relating  to  this  bufinefs,  we  nuift  refer  alfo  to  S Geo.  cap. 
j6.  II  Geo.  cap.  30.  8 Geo,  JI,  cap.  12.  19  Geo.  111.  cap.  52.  By 
5 Anne,  cap.  29,  there  fliall  be  allowed  five  (hillings  for  every  barrel 
of  failed  beef  or  pork  exported  for  fale  ; but,  if  fuch  beef  or  pork 
be  relanded,  it  fliall  be  forfeited,  and  40s.  a bufliel.  By  i Anne, 
flat.  i.  cap.  21.  no  perfon  (hall  ufe  any  brine  before  it  is  boiled  into 
fait,  or  any  rock-falt  before  it  is  refined,  for  pickling  or  curing  flefti 
orfifli,  on  pain  of  40s.  for  every  gallon  of  brine  or  pound  of  rock- 
falt.  See  Burn’s  Juflice,  art.  Excife.  There  is  a cuflom-duty  in 
the  city  of  London,  called  granage,  payable  to  the  lord-mayor.  See. 
for  fait  brought  to  the  port  of  London,  being  the  twentieth  part. 

The  annual  amount  of  the  duty  on  the  fait  made  at  Droitwich  is 
from  150,000  to  2oo,oool.  which  duty  is  paid  regularly  every  Wed- 
iiefday  into  the  collcflor’s  hands  by  the  different  proprietors  of  the 
falt-works.  Here  are  a number  of  officers  appointed  by  the  com- 
miffioners  of  the  falt-duties,  viz.  a colleflor,  a fupervifor,  and  a 
clerk  for  their  ufe ; about  twenty  officers,  at  a falary  of  40I.  per 
annum  each,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  take  an  account  of  the  weight  of 
the  fait  weighed  at  the  different  falt-works  ; a number  of  fupernu- 
meraries  and  watchmen  to  attend  veflels  whilfl  they  are  loading  fait, 
and  to  keep  watch  over  the  falt-works  at  night,  to  prevent  tlie  peo- 
ple from  carrying  on  the  pradice  of  running  fait  ; their  falaries  are 
from  20  to  25I.  a-year.  The  hours  for  the  officers  to  attend  weigh- 
ing fait  is  from  fun-rife  to  fun-fet.  The  quantity  of  fait  made  here 
in  1772  amounted  to  604,579  bufhels,  at  the  rate  of  3s.  6d.  a bufhcl ; 
and  in  1773  to  721,694  bufliels,  at  2s.  iid. 


PYROTECHNY ; or  the  ART  of  PREPARING  all  KINDS 

OF  FIRE- WORKS. 

Of  Ingredients  and  Compositions. 

SALTPETRE  being  the  principal  ingredient  in  fire- works,  and  a 
volatile  body,  by  reafon  of  its  aqueous  and  aerial  parts,  is  cafily 
rarefied  by  fire  ; but  not  fo  foon  when  foul  and  grofs  as  when  puri- 
fied from  its  crude  and  earthy  parts,  which  greatly  retard  its  velocity: 
therefore,  when  any  quantity  of  fire-works  are  to  be  made,  it  fhould 
be  examined  ; for  if  it  is  not  well  cleanfed,  and  of  a good  fort,  your 
works  will  not  have  their  proper  effed  ; neither  will  it  agree  with 
the  flanding  proportions  of  compofiiions.  Therefore, 

To  rtjine  it,  put  into  a copper,  or  any  other  vefTel,  io*lb,  of  rough 
nitre  with  i4  gallons  of  clean  water  ; let  it  boil  gently  half  an  hour, 

and 
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and  as  it  boils  take  off  the  fcum  : then  flir  it,  and  before  it  fettles 
put  it  into  your  filtering  bags,  which  mutt  be  hung  on  a rack,  with 
glazed  earthen  pans  under  them,  in  which  muft  be  fticks  laid  acrofs 
for  the  cryfials  to  adhere  to  : ft  muft  ftanU  in  the  pans  two  Or  three 
days  to  (hoot  ; then  take  out  the  cryftals,  and  let  them  dry.  The 
water  that  remains  in  the  pans  boil  again  an  hour,  and  ftrain  it  into 
the  pans  as  before,  and  the  falt’petre  will  be  quite  clear  and  tranfpa- 
rent  ; if  not,  it  wants  more  refining  ; to  do  which  proceed  as  ufual, 
till  it  is  well  cleanfed  of  all  its  earthy  parts.  Thofe  who  do  not 
choofe  to  procure  their  faltpetre  by  the  above  method,  may  buy  it 
ready  made. 

To pulverife  Saltpetre.  Take  a copper  kettle,  whofe  bottom  muft; 
be  fpherical,  and  put  into  it  141b.  of  refined  faltpetre,  with  two 
quarts  or  five  pints  of  clean  water : then  put  the  kettle  ona  flow  fire ; 
and  when  the  faltpetre  is^'difiTolved,  if  any  impurities  arife,  fkimthem 
off,  and  keep  conftantly  ftifririg  with  two  Iqrge  fpatulas,  till  all  the 
water  exhales  ; and,  when  done  enough,  it-  will  appear  like  white 
fand,  and  aS  fine  as  flour  ; but,  if  it  fliould  boil  too  faft,  take  the 
kettle  oft'  the  fire,  and  fet^it  on  ifome  wdt -'Fand, ‘which  will  prevent 
the  nitre  from  (licking  tb‘  the  kettle.  Wh6n‘^yqib  nSVe  pulverifed  a 
quantity  of  faltpetrtf,  be  Careful  to  keep  it  in  a dry  pTabe. 

To  extraEl  Saltpetre  from  damaged  Gunpowder: — Have  fome  'filtering 
bags,  hung  on  a rack,  with  glazed  earthen  pans  under  theift}  in  the 
fame  manner  as  thofe  for  refining  faltpetre';  then  take'any  ’qnantity 
of  damaged  powder,  and  put  it  into  a copi^er’,'' with  as  rrjuch  clean 
water  as  will  cover  it : when  it  begins  to  boil^'  take  off'thC  fcum; 
and,  after  it  has  boiled  a few  minutes,  ftir  it  up  : then  take  it  oiit  of 
the  copper  with  a fmall  hand-kettle  for  that  piirpofe,  and  put  fome 
into  each  bag,  beginning  at  one  end  of  the  tack,  fo  that  by  the  time 
you  have  got  to  the  laft  bag,  the  firft  will  be  ready  fpr  more.  Con- 
tinue thus  till  all  the  bags  are  full : then  take  the  liquor  out  of  the 
pans;  which  boil  and  filter,  as  before,  two  or  three  times,  till  the 
water  run  quite  clear,  which  you  muft  let  (land  in  the  pan  fome  time, 
and  the  faltpetre  will  appear  at  top.  To  get  the  faltpetre  entirely 
out  of  the  powder,  take  the  water  from  that  already  extrafted,  to 
which  add  tome  frefh,  and  the  dregs  of  the  powder  that  remain  in 
the  bags,  and  put  them  in  a vefi'el,  to  (land  as  long  as  you  pleafe  : 
and,  when  you  want  to  extrafl  the  nitre,  you  mult  proceed  with  this 
mixture  as  with  the  powder  at  firft,  by  which  means  you  will  draw 
out  all  the  faltpetre  ; but  this  procefs  muft  be  boiled  longer  than 
the  firft. 

Sulphur,  or  Brimstone. — Sulphur  is  one  of  the  principal 
ingredients  in  gunpowder,  and  almoft  in  all  compofitions  of  fire- 
works ; and  therefore  great  care  muft  be  taken  of  its  being  good,  and 
brought  to  the  higheft  pertedlion.  To  know  when  fulphur  is  good, 
you  are  to  obferve  that  it  is  of  a high  yellow  ; and  if,  when  held  in 
one’s  hand,  it  crackles  and  bounces,  it  is  a (ign  that  it  is  frefti  and 
good  : but,  as  the  method  of  reducing  brimftone  to  a powder  is  very 
troublefome,  it  is  better  to  buy  the  flour  ready  made,  which  is  done 
in  large  quantities,  and  in  great  perfedlion  ; though  when  a grand 
collection  ot  fire- works  is  to  be  made,  the  ftrongeft  and  bed  lul- 
phur  is  the  lump  brimftone  ground  in  the  manner  direCled  farther  on. 

Charcoal. — Charcoal  is  a prefervative  by  which  the  faltpetre 
and  brimftone  are  made  into  gunpowder,  by  preventing  the  fulphur 
» from 
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from  fuffoc^ting  the  ftrong  and  windy  exlulation  of  the  nitre.  Cliar- 
coal  for  fir^- WO)  ks  mull  always  be  fQft  and,  w ell  burnt,  which  may  be 
bought  r^ady  done.  .. 

Gu^•?ovv•DER,• — Take  four  ounces  of  refined  faltpetre,  an  ounce 
ot  brimflone,  and  fix  drams  of  fniall-cpal  ; reduce  tliefe  to  a fine 
powder,  and  continue  beating  them  for,  fpme  time  in  a (ione  inprlar 
with  a wooden  pefile,  wetting  tlje  mixttije  between  whiles  with  water, 
fo  aii  to  form  the  whole  into  an  unifotm) . palle,  which  is  reduced  to 
grains,  by  pafTing  it  througli  a wire  rieye  fit  for  the  purpofc;  and  in 
this  form  being  carefully  dried,  it  becomes  the  common  gunppwder. 
Eor  making  great  quantities  mills  are'  built,  by  means  of  which 
more  work  may  be  done  in  one  day  than  a man  pan  do  in  a hundred. 

Camphor. — This  may  be  had  in  the  (hops  ; and  is  of  two  kinds, 
diflering  in  regard  to  tha  degree  of  th^r  purity,  and  di(fingui(hed 
by  the  name  ot  rough.ifl^  refined.  Refined  camphor  mud  be  chofen 
of  a perfedlly  clean  white  .colour,  very  bright  and  pellucid,  of  the 
dame  fmell  and  talle  with  the  rough,  but  more  acrid  and  pungent. 
Jt  is  fo  volatile,  that  merchants  iifually  inclofe  it  in  lintfeed,  that  the 
vjfcofity  of  that  grain  may  keep  its  particles  together, 

Benjamin.— »Tbis  is  a relin  found  of  dift'crent  forts  ; and  difiin- 
guiflied  by  their  colours,  viz.  yellpw,  grey,  and  brown  j but  the 
£eft  is  that  which  is  eafy  to  break,  and  full  of  wltite  fpots.  It  is  one 
of  the  ingredients  in  odoriferous  fire-woiks,  when  reduced  to  a fine 
flour  ; whicli  may  be  done  by  putting  into  a deep  and  narrow  earthen 
pot  3 or4  oz,  of  benjamin  grofsly  pounded;  cover  the  pot  with 
paper,  wlpch  tie  very  clofe  round  the  edge  ; then  fet  the  pot  on  a 
flow  fire,  and  once  in  an  hour  take  off  tlie  paper,  and  you  will  find 
fome  flour  flicking  to  it,  which  return  again  into  the  pot  ; this  you 
jiiuft  continue  till  the  flour  appears  white  and  fine.  There  is  alfo 
an  oil  of  benjamin,  which  is  fometimes  drawn  from  the  dregs  of  the 
flour  ; it  affords  a very  good  fcenr,  and  may  be  ufed  in  w et  com- 
politions. 

Sfur-Fir^. — This  fire  is  the  mofr  beautiful  and  curious  of  any 
yet  known  ; and  was  invented  by  the  Chinefe,  but  now  is  in  greater 
perfeflion  in  England  than  in  China.  As  it  requires  great  trouble 
to  make  it  to  perfedtion,  it  will  be  neceffary  that  beginners  (hould 
have  full  inftrudtions  ; thei  efore  care  (hould  be  taken  that  all  the  in- 
gredients are  of  the  bed,  that  the  lamp-black  is  not  damp  and  clod- 
ded, that  the  faltpetre  and  brimltone  are  thoroughly  refined.  This 
compofition  is  generally  rammed  in  i or  2 oz.  cafes  about  5 or  6 inches 
long,  but  not  driven  very  hard  ; and  the  cafes  nuift  have  their  concave 
flroke  flruck  very  fmooth,  and  the  choak  or  vent  not  quite  io  large  as 
the  ulual  proportion  : this  charge,  when  driven  and  kept  a tew 
months,  will  be  much  better  than  when  rammed  ; and  will  not  Cpoil, 
if  kept  dry,  in  many  years. 

As  the  beauty  of  this  compofition  cannot  be  feen  at  fo  great  a dif- 
tance  as  brilliant  fire,  it  has  a better  eft'edt  in  a room  than  in  the 
open  air,  and  may  be  fired  in  a chamber  without  any  danger  : it  is 
of  (b  innocent  a nature,  that,  though  with  an  improper  phrafe,  it 
may  be  called  a cold  fire-,  and  fo  extraordinary  is  the  fire  produced 
from  this  compofition,  that,  if  well  made,  the  fparks  w ill  not  burn 
a handkerchief  wdien  held  in  the  midfl  of  them  ; you  may  hold  them 
in  your  hand  while  burning,  with  as  much  fafety  as  a candle  ; and, 
if  you  put  your  hand  wiiltin  a foot  of  the  mouth  of  the  cafe,  you 
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y^ill  feel  the  fparks  like  drops  of  rain. — When  any  of  tliefe  fpiir- 
fires  are  fired  lingly,  they  are  called  artificial  Jlower-pots  ; but  iomc 
of  them  placed  round  a tranfparent  pyramid  of  paper,  and  fired  in  a 
large  room,  make  a very  pretty  appearance. 

The  compolition  confilts  of  faltpetre  4lb.  8 oz.  fulphur  alb.  and 
lantp-black  ilb.  8 oz.  or,  faltpetre  ilb.  fulpluir  ^Ib.  and  lamp-black 
4 quarts. — This  compolition  is  very  difficult  to  mi.x.  The  laltpetre 
and  brimfione  mull  be  firll  lifted  together,  and  then  put  into  a marble 
mortar,  and  the  lamp-black  with  them,  which  you  work  down  by 
degrees  with  a wooden  peftle,  till  all  the  ingredients  appear  of  one 
colour,  which  will  be  fomethiug  greyilh,  but  very  near  black  ; then 
drive  a little  into  a cafe  for  trial,  and  fire  it  in  a dark  place  ; and  if 
the  fparks,  which  are  called  Jlars,  or  pinks,  come  out  in  cluflers,  and 
afterwards  fpread  well  without  any  other  fparks,  it  is  a lign  of  its 
being  good,  otherwife  not ; for  if  any  drolfy  fparks  appear,  and  the 
Ifars  not  full,  it  is  then  not  mixed  enough  ; but  if  the  pinks  are 
very  fmall,  and  foon  break,  it  is  a fign  that  you  have  rubbed  it  too 
much. 

This  mixture,  when  rubbqd  too  much,  will  be  too  fierce,  and 
hardly  fliew  any  ftars  ; and,  on  the  contrary,  when  not  mixed 
enough,  will  be  too  weak,  and  throw  out  an  obfeure  fmoke,  and 
lumps  of  drofs,  without  any  ftars.  The  reafon  of  this  charge  being 
called  (he  fpur-fire,  is  becaufe  the  fparks  it  yields  have  a great  re- 
femblance  to  the  rowel  of  a fpur,  from  whence  it  takes  its  name. 

To  meal  Gunpowder,  Brimjlone,  and  Charcoal. 

There  have  been  many  methods  ufed  to  grind  thefe  ingredients  to 
a powder  for  fire-works,  fuch  as  large  mortars  and  peflles  made  of 
ebony  and  other  hard  wood,  and  horizontal  mills  with  brafs  barrels: 
but  none  have  proved  fo  effettual  and  fpeedy  as  the  lad  invention, 
that  of  the  mealing-table,  made  of  elm,  with  a rim  round  its  edge 
four  or  five  inches  high  ; and  at  the  narrow  end  is  a Aider  that  runs 
in  a groove,  and  forms  part  of  the  rim:  fo  that,  when  you  have 
taken  out  of  the  table  as  much  powder  as  you  can  with  the  copper 
fhovel,  fweep  all  clean  out  at  the  Aider.  When  you  are  going  to 
meal  a quantity  of  powder,  obferve  not  to  put  too  much  in  the  table 
at  once  ; but,  when  you  have  put  in  a good  proportion,  take  the 
rnuller  and  rub  it  till  all  the  grains  are  broke  : then  fearce  it  in  a 
lawn  fieve  that  has  a receiver  and  top  to  it  ; and  that  which  does  not 
pafs  through  the  fieve,  return  again  to  the  table,  and  grind  it  till 
you  have  brought  it  all  fine  enough  to  go  through  the  lieve.  Brim- 
ilone  and  charcoal  are  ground  in  the  fame  manner,  only  the  nuiller 
muff  be  made  of  ebony  ; for  thelc  ingredients,  being  harder  than 
powder,  w'ould  flick  in  the  grain  of  elm,  and  be  difficult  to  grind. 
As  brimfione  is  apt  to  flick  and  clod  to  the  table,  it  will  be  belt  to 
keep  one  for  that  purpole,  by  which  means  yon  will  always  have 
your  brimfione  dean  and  well  ground.  Thefe  may  be  purclufed  at 
any  of  the  turners  fliops  in  London. 

To  make  Wheels  and  other  Works  incomhujlible. 

It  being  ncceffijry,  when  your  works  are  new,  to  paint  them  of 
fame  dark  colour  ; therefore,  if,  inftead  of  paint,  you  make  ule  of 
the  following  compofition,  it  will  give  them  a good  colour,  and  in  a 
great  meafure  prevent  their  taking  fire  fo  foon  as  if  painted.  Take 
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brick-diifl,  coal-afhes,  and  iron-filings,  of  each  an  equal  quantity,  ancl 
mix  ih^m  with  a double  fizc,  made  hot.  With  this  wafii  over  your 
works,  and  when  dry  wa(h  them  over  again  ; this  will  prcferve  the 
wood  greatly  againft  fire.  Let  the  brick-dull  and  alhes  be  beat  to  a 
fine  powder. 

To  ptepart  Cajl-iron  for  Gerbes,  white  Fountains,  and  Chinefe  Fire. 

Calt-idon  being  of  fo  hard  a nature  as  not  to  be  cut  by  a file,  we 
are  obliged  to  reduce  it  into  grains,  though  fomewhat  difficult  to  per- 
forin ; but>  if  we  cohfider  what  beautiful  fparks  this  fort  of  iron 
yields,  ho  pains  fliould  be  fpared  to  granulate  Inch  an  elfential  ma- 
terial : to  do  w hich,  get  at  dn  iron-foundery  fome  thin  pieces  of  iron, 
futh  as  generally  run  over  the  mould  at  the  time  of  carting:  then 
liavc  a (quare  block  made  of  caff-iron,  and  an  iron  fquare  hammer 
about  four  pounds  weight ; then,  having  covered  the  floor  with  cloth 
or  lomething  to  catch  the  beatings,  lay  the  thin  pieces  of  iron  on  the 
block,  and  beat  them  with  the  hammer  till  reduced  into  fmall grains; 
which  afterwards  fcarce  with  a very  fine  fieVe,  td  feparaie  the  fine 
duff,  which  is  lometimes  ufed  in  (mall  cafes  of  brilliant  fire,  inrtead 
of  (leel-duft ; and,  when  you  have  got  out  all  the  dlirt,  fift  what  re- 
mains with  a fievc  a little  larger,  and  fo  on  with  fievcs  of  different 
fizes,  till  the  iron  paffes  through  about  the  bignefs  of  fmall  bird- 
fhot:  your  iron  thus  beat  and  lifted,  put  each  fort  into  wooden  boxes 
or  oiled  paper,  to  keep  it  from  rlilting.  When  you  ufe  it;  obferve 
the  diflerence  of  its  lize,  in  proportion  to  the  cafes  for  which  the 
charge  is  intended  ; for  the  coaifc  lort  is  only  defrgned  for  very 
large  gerbes  of  6 or  Sib. 

Charges  for  Sky-rockets,  &c. 

Rockets  of  four  ounces. — Mealed  powder  ilb.  40Z.  faltpetre  405, 
and  charcoal  2 oz. 

Rockets  of  eight  ounces. — Method  I.  Mealed  powder  ilb.  faltpetre 
4 oz.  brimllone  3 oz.  and  charcoal  oz.  Method  II.  Meal-pow- 
der li-lb.  and  charcoal  qj  oz. 

Rockets  oj  one  pound.  — iVleal-powder  ilb.  faltpetre  8 oz.  brimllone 
4 oz.  charcoal  2 oz.  and  fteel- filings  i^-oz. 

Sky-rockets  in  general.  — '^Ic-yhoA.  1.  Saltpetre  41b.  brimftone  ilb.  and 
charcoal  i-,',lb.  11.  Saltpetre  41b.  brimllone  lilb.  charcoal  ilb.  iioz. 

and  meal -powder  2 oz.  n 

LaroeSky  .rockets. — Saltpetrc^b.meil-powderilb.  andbnmrtoneilb. 

Rockets  cf  a middling  fize. — Method  I.  Saltpetre  8lb.  fulphur  31b. 
meal-powder  31b.  II.  Saltpetre  51b.  fulphur  zlb.  meal-powder  lib. 
charcoal  ilb. 

For  Rocket  Stars. 

ir/«fe  Sf/iri.— Meal- powder  4 oz.  faltpetre  12  oz.  fulphur  viviun 
6oz-  oil  of  fpike  2 oz.  and  camphor  5 oz.  - . , r ■ • c 

Meal- powder  8 oz.  faltpetre  4,  fulphur  2,  fpirit  ot 

wine  2,  and  oil  of  fpike  2. 

Coloured  orvarirgaud Meal-powder  8 drams,  rochpetre  4 oz. 
fululuim  vivurn  2,  and  camphor  2.  , j , 

Bnlliant  Saltpetre  oz.  fulphur  li,  and  meal-poWder 

worked  up  with  fpirits  of  wine  only. 

Common  Saltpetre  ilb.  brimllone  4 oz.  antimony  4f,  ilm- 

glafs  -t,  camphor  and  fpirit  of  wine 
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Tuiltdjlarsorfnakes. — Meal-powder  3 oz.  brinillonc  2,  falfpetre 
and  charcoal  (coarfely  ground) 

Drovejlars. — Method  1.  Saltpetre  3lb.  fulpluir  ilb.  brals  dull  iz 
oz.  antimony  3.  II.  Saltpetre  ilb.  antimony  4 oz.  and  fulphur  S. 

ftxedpointcdJlars.-SAh^etTe^-^oz.  fulphur  2,  antimony  loz.  lodr. 

Stars  of  a Jine  colour. — Sulphur  1 oz.  nieal-povvdcr  i,  laltpetre  i» 
camphor  4 dr.  oil  of  turpentine  4 dr. 

Putins, 

Gold  rain  for  fky-rockets. — Method  I.  Saltpetre  ilb.  meal-powde>" 
4 oz.  fulphur  4,  brafs-dud  i,  faw-diifl:  2^,  and  glafs-duft  6 dr.  II. 
Meal-powder  12  oz.  faltpetre  2,  charcoal  4.  111.  Saltpetre  8 oz. 

brimftonc  2,  glafs-dud  i,  antimony  brafs-dufi  and  faw-duft  12  dr- 

Silvcr  rain. — Method  1.  Saltpetre  40Z.  fulphur,  meal-powder,  and 
antimony,  of  each  2 oz.  fal  prunella  i oz.  II.  Saltpetre  ^Ib.  brim-, 
done  2 oz.  and  charcoal  4.  III.  Saltpetre  ilb.  brimftone  ilb.  anti- 
iTiony  6 oz.  IV.  Saltpetre  4 oz.  brimdone  i,  powder  2,  and  lleel- 
dud  ^ oz. 

Water  Rockets. 

Method  I.  Meal-powder  6lb.  faltpetre  4,  brimdone  3,  charcoal  5. 
11.  Saltpetre  ilb.  brimdone  4^  oz.  charcoal  6.  111.  Saltpetre  ilb. 

brimdone  4 oz.' charcoal  12.  IV.  Saltpetre  41b.  brimdone  i^lb. 
charcoal  ilb.  12 oz.  V-  Brimdone  2lb.  laltpetre  41b.  and  meal- 
powder  4.  VI.  Saltpetre  ilb.  meal-powder  40Z.  brimdone  Si, 
charcoal  2.  Vll.  Meal-powder  ilb.  laltpetre  3,  brimdone  i ; fea- 
coal  I oz.  charcoal  8^,  faw-dud^,  deel-dud  i,  and  coarfc  charcoal 
.i  oz.  Vlll.  Meal-powder  i|lb.  faltpetre  3,  lulpliur  li,  charcoal 
j 2 oz,  faw-dud  2. 

Sinking  charges  for  yjattr-rockets. — Meal-powder  8 oz.  charcoal  ^oz. 

Of  Whte  'Ls. 

Wheel-cafes  from  two  ounces  to  four  pounds. — Method  I.  Meal-powder 
alb.  faltpetre  4 oz.  iron-filings  7.  II.  Meal-powder  2lb.  faltpetre 
12  oz.  fulphur  4,  deel-dud  3.  111.  Meal-powder  41b.  faltpetre  ilb. 

brimdone  8 oz.  charcoal  4i.  IV.  Meal-powder  8 oz.  faltpetre  4, 
faw-dud  li,  fea-coal  V.  Meal-powder  ilb.4  0z.  brimdone  4 oz, 
10  dr.  faltpetre  8 oz.  glafs-diid  2i.  VI.  Meal-powder  12  oz.  char- 
coal I,  faw-dud  Vll.  Saltpetre  ilb.  9 oz.  brimdone  4 oz.  char- 
coal 4^.  VIII.  Meal-powder  2lb.  faltpetre  I,  brimdone  i,  and  fea- 
coal  2 oz.  IX.  Saltpetre  2lb.  brimdone  i,  meal-powder  4,  and 
glafs-diid  40Z.  X.  Meal- powder  ilb.  faltpetre  2 oz.  and  deel- 
dud  3^.  XI.  Meal-powder  alb.  and  deel-dud  oz.  with  2^  of 
the  fine  d'ld  of  beat  iron.  XI^.  SaUpetre  alb.  13  oz.  brimdone  S 
oz.  and  charcoal. 

Slow  fre  of  wheels. — Method  I.  Saltpetre  4 qz.  brimdone  a,  and 
meal-powder  li.  II.  Saltpetre  4 oz.  brimdone  i,  and  antimony  i 
oz.  Q dr.  in.  Saltpetre  4J-  oz.  brimddne  i oz.  and  ntcqled, powder  i;^. 

Dead  fire  for  wheels. — Method  I.  Saltpetre  oz.  brimdone U- 
pis-calaminaris  and  antimony  3 dr. 

Standing  on  fixed  Cafos. 

Mstljod  I.  Meal-powder  41b.  faltpetre  2,  brimdone  and. charcoal  i. 
11.  Meal-powder  2lb.  faltpetre  j,  and  dccl-dud  8 oz.  ill.  Meal- 
powder  lib.  40Z,  and  chjrfoal  4 oz.  IV.  MeaUpowdeT  jib- and 
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fteel-duft  4 oz.  V.  Meal-powder  a^lb.  brimftone  4 oz.  and  fca« 
coal  6.  VI.  Meal-powder  31b.  charcoal  5 oz.  and  faw-duft 

Sun  Cafes, 

Method  I.  Meal-powder  S^lb.  faltpetre  ilb.  2 oz.  fleel-dufl  alb. 
10  oz.  brimftone  4.  11.  Meal-powder  31b.  faltpetre  6 oz.  and  fteel- 

duft  7^. 

A brilliant  Fire. 


Meal-powder  nib.  faltpetre  i,  brimftone  4 oz.  fteeUduft  i|^lb. 

Gerbes . 


. Meal-powder  6lb.  and  beat-iron  alb.  oz. 

Ckinefe  Fire, 

Saltpetre  12  oz.  meal-powder  alb.  brimftone  ilb.  2 oz.  and  beat 
h'on  12  oz. 


Tourbillons. 


Charge  for  four-ounce  Tourbillons. — Meal-powder  ilb. 4 oz.  and  char- 
coal 4i  oz. 

Eight-ounce  Tourbillons. — Meal-powder  alb.  and  charcoal  4|^oz. 
Large  Tourbillons. — Meal-powder  alb.  faltpetre  i,  brimftone  S oz. 
and  beat  iron  8-.  Tourbillons  may  be  made  very  large,  and  of  dif- 
ferent coloured  fires  j only  you  are  to  obferve,  that  the  larger  they 
are,  the  weaker  muft  be  the  charge;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the 
fnialler,  the  ftronger  their  charge. 

Water  Balloons, 

. Method  I.  Saltpetre  41b.  brimftone  2,  meal -powder  2,  antimony 
40Z.  faw-duft  4,  and  glafs-duft  1^.  II.  Saltpetre  91b.  brimftone  31b. 
meal-powder  6lb.  rofin  laoz.  and  antimony  8 oz. 


Water  Squibs, 

Method  I.  Meal-powder  ilb.  and  charcoal  ilb.  II.  Meal-pow- 
der lib.  and  charcoal  90Z. 

' ' Mine  Ports  or  Serpents. 

Method  I.  McaUpower  ilb.  and  charcoal  ilb,  II.  Meal-pow- 
der lib.  charcoal  9 oz. 

Port-fires. 

For  firing  rockets,  L3c. — Method  I.  Saltpetre  la  oz.  brimftone  4 oz, 
and  meal-powder  20Z.  II.  Saltpetre  8 oz.  brimftone  40Z.  and 
meal-powder  20Z.  III.  Saltpetre  ilb.  2 oz.  meal-powder  i-ilb, 
and  brimftone  10  oz.  This  com pofition  muft  be  moiftened  with  one 
gill  of  linfeed-oil.  IV.  Meal-powder  6 oz.  faltpetre  2lb.  2 oz.  and 
brimftone  10  oz.  V.  Saltpetre  ilb.  4 oz.  meal-powder  4 oz.  brim- 
ftone 5 oz.  faw-duft  8 oz.  VI.  Saltpetre  8 oz.  brimftone  a oz.  and 
meal-powder  2 oz. 

. For  illuminations. — Saltpetre  ilb.  brimftone  8 oz.  and  meal-powdef 
6.0Z.  - . 

Cants  or fpiral  Wheels, 

Saltpetre  i^lb.  brimftdne  6 oz.  meal-powder  14  oz.  and  glafs- 
duft  14  oz.  ' ' ■ 

Crotons  or  Globes, 

Saltpetre  6 oz.  brimftone  alb.  antimony  4 oz.  and  camphor  a oz, 

. - ^ ‘ ‘ 
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Air  Ballocn  fuzes. 

Method  I.  Saltpetre  ,ilb.  looz.  brimdone  Soz.  and  meal-pow- 
der ilb.  6oz.  II.  Saltpetre  i^lb.  brimftone  8 oz.  and  meal-pow- 
der ilb.  Soz. 

Serpents  for  Pots  de  Brins. 

Meal-powder  ilb.  Soz.  faltpetre  120Z.  and  charcoal  20Z. 

Fire-pumps. . 

Method  I.  Saltpetre  51b.  brimftone  ilb.  meal-powder  i^lb.  and 
glafs-diid  ilb.  II.  Saltpetre  51b.  Soz.  brimftone  2 lb.  meal-powder 
ilb.  8 oz.  and  glals-diift  ilb.  Soz. 

A Slow  White  Flame. 

Method  I.  Saltpetre  alb.  brimftone  31b.  antimony  ilb.  II.  Salt- 
petre 3ilb.  fulphur  2^1b.  meal-powder  ilb.  antimony  ilb.  giafs- 
duft  40Z.  brafs-duft  I oz.  Thefe  compolitions,  driven  i^  inch  in  a 
loz.  cafe,  will  burn  one  minute,  which  is  a much  longer  time  rb^T| 
an  equal  quantity  of  any  compolition  yet  known  will  laft. 

Amber  Lights. 

Meal-powder  9 oz.  amber  3 oz.  This  charge  may  be  driven  in 
fraall  cafes,  for  illuminations. 

Lights  of  another  Kind. 

Saltpetre  31b.  brimftone  I lb.  meal-powder  i lb.  antimony  io|oz^ 
All  thefe  muft  be  mixed  with  the  oil  of  fpike. 

A Red  Fire. 

Meal-powder 3 lb.  charcoal  120Z.  and  faw-dufl  Soz. 

A common  Fire. 

Saltpetre  31b.  charcoal  10  oz.  and  brimftone  20Z. 

To  make  an  artificial  Earthquake. 

Mix  the  following  ingredients  to  a pafte  with  water,  and  then  bury 
it  in  the  ground,  and  in  a few  hours  the  earth  will  break  and  open  iii 
ieveral  places.  The  compofuion  ; fulphur  41b.  and  fteel- dull  41b. 

Compofitions  for  Stars  of  different  Colours. 

Method  I.  Meal-pow'der  40Z.  faltpetre  20Z.  brimflone  2 oz.  fleeT- 
dufl  ijoz.  and  camphor,  white  amber,  antimony,  and  mercury-fubli- 
mate,  of  each  |oz.  II.  Rochpetre  looz.  brimflone,  charcoal,  anti- 
fnony,  meal-powder,  and  camphor,  each  ^oz.  moiftened  with  oil  of 
turpentine.  Thefe  compofitions  are  made  into  flars,  by  being  worked 
to  a pafte  with  aqua  vitse,  in  which  has  been  diflblved  fome  giun- 
tragacanth;  and,  after  you  have  rolled  them  in  powder,  make  a hole 
through  the  midcHe  of  each,  and  firing  them  on  quick-match,  leavi. 
ing  about  two  inches  between  each.  III.  Saltpetre  8 oz.  brimflone 
20Z.  yellow  amber  loz.  antimony  1 oz.  and  powder  30Z.  IV. 
Brimflone  2^ oz.  faltpetre  6 oz.  olibanum  or  frankincenfe  in  drops 
40Z.  maflic,  and  mercury-fublimate,  of  each  40Z.  meal-powder 
30Z.  white  amber,  yellow  amber,  and  camphor,  of  each  loz.  an- 
Jimony  and  orpiment  Aoz.  each.  V.  Saltpetre  ilb.  brimflone  ^ lb. 
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and  meal-powder  8 or.  raoiftened  with  pctrolio-oil.  VI.  Powder 

tlb.  brimftone  and  faltpetre  of  each  40Z.  YU.  Saltpetre  40Z, 
rimdone  zoz.  and  meal-powder  loz. 

Stars  t/iat  carry  Tails  of  Sparks. — Method  I.  Brimflone6oz.  arvtimony 
crude  zoz.  faltpetre  4 6z.  and  rofin  40Z.  II.  Saltpetre,  rofin,  and 
charcoal,  of  each  a oz.  brimftone  i oz.  and  pitch  loz.  Thefe  com  po- 
rtions are  fometimes  melted  in  an  earthen  pan,  and  mixed  with  chop- 
ped cotton-match,  before  they  are  rolled  into  ftars  ; but  will  do  as 
well' if  wetted,  and  worked  up  in  the  ufual  manner. 

Stars  that  yield fame  Sparks, — Method  I.  Camphor  2 oz.  faltpetre  i oz. 
meal-powder  i oz.  II.  Saltpetre  i oz.  ditto  melted  ^ oz.  and  cam- 
phor 2 oz.  When  you  would  make  ftars  of  either  of  thele  compofitions, 
you  muft  wet  them  with  gum-water,  or  fpirit  of  wine,  in  which  has 
been  dilTolvcd  fome  gum-arabic,  or  gum-traga,canth,  that  the  whole 
may  have  the  confiftence  of  a pretty  thick  liquid  ; having  thus  done, 
take  I oz.  of  lint,  and  ftir  it  about  in  the  compofttion  till  it  becomes 
dry  enough  to  roll  into  ftars. 

Stars  of  a Ycllowi/h  Colgur., — Take  4 oz.  of  gum-tragacanth  pr  gum- 
arabic,  pounded  and  fitted  through  a fieve,  camphor  drftblved  in 
brandy  20Z.  falt-petre  i lb.  fulphur^lb.  coarfe  powder  of  glafs 
4.0Z.  white  amber  oz.  orpiment  zoz.  Being  well  incorporated, 
make  them  into  ftars  after  the  common  method. 

Stars  of  another  kind. — ^Take  ilb.  of  camphor,  and  melt  it  in  a pint 
of  fpirit  of  wine  over  a flow  fire  ; then  add  to  it  ilb.  of  gum-arabic 
that  has  been  diffolved;  with  this  liquor  mix  ilb.  of  faUpette,  6 oz. 
of  fulphur,  and  50Z.  pf  meal-powder;  and,  after  you  have  ftirrc<^ 
them  well  together,  roll  them  into  ftars  proportionable  to  the  rockets 
for  wliich  you  intend  them. 


Colours  produced  by  the  different  Compofitiotis. 

As  variety  of  fires  adds  greatly  to  a colle6lion  of  works,  it  Is  nc- 
ceftary  that  every  artift  fhoiild  know  the  different  cffefl  of  eacJi,  in- 
gredient. For  which  reafon,  we  fliall  here  explain  the  colours  they 
produce  of  themfelves  ; and  likewife  how  to  make  them  retain  the 
fame  when  mixed  with  other  bodies  : as  for  example,  fulphur  gives 
a blue,  camphor  a white  or  pale  colour,  faltpetre  a clear  white  yel- 
low, ambpr  a colour  inclining  to  yellow,  fal-ammoniac  a green,  anti- 
mony a feddifl),  rofin  a copper,  colour,  and  Greek  pitch  a kind  of 
bronze,  or  between  red  and  yellow.  All  thefe  ingredients  are  fuch 
as  fhew  themfelves  in  a flame,  viz. 

White  Flame. — Saltpetre,  fulphur,  meal-powder,  and  camphor ; 
the  faltpetre  muft  be  the  chief  part. 

Blue  Flame. — Meal-powder,  faltpetre,  and  fulphur  vivum  ; fulphuj 
jnuft  be  the  chief:  or,  meal-powder,  faltpetre,  brimftonp,  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  oil  of  fpike  ; but  let  the  powder  be  the  principal  part. 

Flame  inclining  to  Red. — Saltpetre,  fulphur,  antimony,  and  G reek- 
pitch  ; faltpetre  the  chief.  By  the  above  method,  may  be  made  va- 
rious colpurs  qf  fire,  as  the  praflitioner  pleafes;  for,  by  making  a 
few  trials,  he  may  caufe  any  ingredient  to  be  predominant  in  colour. 


Ingredients  that  fhew  in  Sparks  when  rammed  in  choakcd  Cafes. 

The  fet  colours  of  fire  produced  by  fparks  are  divided  into  four 
forts,  viz.  the  black,  white,  grey,  and  red.  The  black  charges  ar- 
f onjjiofed  of  two  ingredients,  which  are  meal-powder  and  charcoal'; 
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the  white  of  three,  viz.  faltpctre,  fiilphur,  and  charcoal  ; the  gle/ 
ot  four,  viz.  meal-powder,  falt-petre,  brimllone,  and  charcoal ; 
and  the  reft  of  three,  viz.  meal-powder,  charcoal,  and  faw-duft* 
There  are,  belides  thefe  four  regular  or  fct  charges,  nvo  others, 
which  are  diftinguiflied  by  the  names  of  compound  and  brilliant  charges ; 
the  compound  being  made  of  many  ingredients,  fuch  as  meal-pow'- 
der,  faltpctre,  brimftone,  charcoal,  law-duft,  fea-coal,  antimony* 
glafs-duft,  brafs-duft,  fteel  filings,  caft  iron,  tanner’s  duft,  &c.  or 
any  thing  that  will  yield  fparks  ; all  which  muft  be  managed  with 
difcretion.  The  brilliant  fires  dre  compofed  of  meal-powder,  falt- 
jpetre,  brimftone,  and  fteel-duft  j or  with  meal-powder  and  fteel  fil- 
ings only. 

Cotton  Quick-match 

Is  crenerally  made  of  fuch  cotton  as  is  put  in  candles,  of  feveral 
lizes,°froni  one  to  fix  threads  thick,  according  to  the  pipe  it  is 
deligned  for;  which  pipe  rauft  be  large  enough  for  the  match, 
when  made,  to  be  pufhed  in  eafily  without  breaking  it.  Having 
doubled  the  cotton  into  as  many  threads  as  you  think  proper,  coil  it 
very  lightly  into  a flat-bottomed  copper  or  earthen  pan  ; then  put  in 
the  faltpetre  and  the  liquor,  and  boil  them  about  twenty  minutes  ; 
after  which  coil  it  again  into  another  pan,  and  pour  on  it  what  liquor 
remains;  then  put  in  fome  meal-powder,  and  prefs  it  down  with  your 
hands  till  it  is  quite  wet ; afterwards  place  the  pan  before  a wooden 
frame,  which  muft  be  fufpended  by  a point  in  the  centre  of  each  end  ; 
and  place  yourfelf  before  the  pan,  tying  the  upper  end  of  the  cotton 
to  the  end  of  one  of  the  fides  of  the  frame.  When  every  thing  is 
ready,  you  muft  have  one  to  turn  the  frame  round,  while  you  let 
the  cotton  pafs  through  your  hands,  holding  it  very  lightly,  and  at 
the  fame  time  keeping  your  hands  full  of  the  wet  powder;  but,  if  th» 
powder  fhould  be  too  wet  to  ftick  to  the  cotton,  put  more  in  the  pan, 
fo  as  to  keep  a continual  fupply  till  the  match  is  all  wound  up  ; you 
may  wind  it  as  clofe  on  the  frame  as  you  pleafe,  fo  that  it  do  not 
Hick  together  ; when  the  frame  is  full,  take  it  oft  the  points,  and  lift 
dry  meal-powder  on  both  fides  the  match,  till  it  appear  quite  dry : 
in  winter  the  match  will  be  a fortnight  before  it  is  fit  tor  ufe  ; when  it 
is  thoroughly  dry,  cut  it  along  the  outfide  of  one  of  the  fides  of  the 
frame,  and  tie  it  up  in  (kins  for  ufe.  The  match  muft  be  wound  tight 
on  the  frames.  T he  ingredients  for  the  7natch,  are,  cotton  i lb.  la  oz. 
faltpetre  i lb.  fpirit  of  wine  2 quarts,  water  3 quarts,  ifinglafs  3 gills, 
and  meal-powder  i lb.  To  diflblve  4 oz.  of  ifinglafs,  take  3 pints 
of  water. 


Touch-paper  for  capping  of  Serpents,  Crackers,  &c. 

DiflTolve,  in  fpirits  of  wine  or  vinegar,  a little  faltpetre  ; then  take 
fome  purple  or  blue  paper,  and  wet  it  with  this  liquor,  and  when 
drv  it  will  be  fit  for  ufe  ; when  you  pafte  this  paper  on  any  of  your 
works,  take  care  that  the  pafte  does  not  touch  that  part  which  is  to 
burn.  Tire  method  of  ufing  this  paper  is  by  cutting  it  into  flips, 
long  enough  to  go  once  round  the  mouth  of  a ferpent,  cracker,  &c. 
When  you  pafte  on  thefe  flips,  leave  a little  above  the  mouth  of  the 
cafe  not  palled  ; then  prime  the  cafe  with  meal-powder,  and  twift  th« 
paper  to  a point. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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On  the  effects  of  OPIUM. 

OPIUM  is  the  juice  of  the  papaver  album,  or  white  poppy,  with 
which  the  fields  of  Afla  Minor  are  in  many  places  fown,  as 
ours  are  w ith  corn.  When  tlie  heads  are  near  ripening,  they  wound 
them  with  an  inftrument  that  has  five  edges,  which  on  being  fluck 
into  the  head  makes  at  once  five  long  cuts  in  it  : and  from  thefe 
wounds  the  opium  flows,  and  is  next  day  taken  off  by  a perfon  wlio 
goes  round  the  field,  and  put  up  in  a vcffel  which  he  carries  faftened 
to  his  girdle  ; at  tlie  fame  time  that  this  opium  is  colledted,  the  op- 
pofite  fide  of  the  poppy-head  is  wounded,  and  the  opium  colledled 
from  it  the  next  day.  They  difiinguifl],  however,  the  produce  of 
the  firfi  wounds  from  that  of  the  fuccceding  ones  ; for  the  firft  juice 
afforded  by  the  plant  is  greatly  fuperior  to  what  is  obtained  after- 
wards. After  they  have  colleifled  the  opium,  they  moiflen  it  with 
a fmall  quantity  of  water  or  honey,  and  work  it  a long  time  upon  a 
flat,  hard,  and  fmooth,  board,  with  a thick  and  flrong  inflfumcnt 
of  the  fame  w ood,  till  it  becomes  of  the  confiflence  of  pitch  ; and  then 
work  it  up  with  their  hands,  and  form  it  into  cakes  or  rolls  for  falei 
Opium  at  prefent  is  in  great  eftccm,  and  is  one  of  the  moft  valu- 
able of  all  tlie  fimple  medicines.  In  itscffefts  on  the  animal  fyffem, 
it  is  the  moft  extraordinary  fubftance  in  nature.  It  touches  the  nerves 
as  it  were  by  magic  and  irrefiftible  power,  and  fteeps  the  fenfes  in 
forgetfulnefs  ; even  in  oppolition  to  the  determined  will  of  the  phi- 
lofopher  or  phyfiologift,  apprifed  of  its  narcotic  effeft.  The  mo- 
dification of  matter  is  infinite  ; and  who  fliall  truly  fay  by  what  pe- 
culiar or  fpecific  configuration  of  its  parts,  opium,  even  in  the  quan- 
tity of  a fingle  grain,  adminiftered  to  the  human  body,  fhall  affuage 
the  moft  raging  pain,  and  procure  profound  flecp  ? The  aflion  of 
matter  upon  matter,  thus  exemplified  in  the  effeiff  of  opium  on  the 
animal  fyftem,  is  not  lefs  aftonifhing  and  incomprehenfible,  than 
that  of  fpirit  upon  matter  or  the  agency  of  mind  on  the  motive  pow- 
ers of  the  body. 

The  firft  effedls  of  opium  are  like  thofe  of  a ftrong  ftimulating 
cordial,  but  are  foon  fucceeded  by  univerfal  languor  or  irrefiftible 
propenfity  to  fleep,  attended  with  dreams  of  the  moft  rapturous  and 
enthufiaftic  kind.  After  thofe  contrary  eff'efis  are  over,  which  are 
generally  terminated  by  a profufe  fweat,  the  body  becomes  cold  and 
torpid  ; the  mind  penfive  and  del'ponding  ; the  head  is  affedfed  with 
ftupor,  and  the  ftomach  with  ficknefs  and  naufea.  It  is  not  in  our 
power  to  reconcile  that  diverfity  of  opinion  which  has  lately  pre- 
vailed concerning  the  manner  in  which  opium  .produces  its  effedls  ; 
or  to  determine  whether  it  adls  Amply  on  the  brain  and  nerves,  or, 
according  to  the  experiments  of  Fontana,  on  the  mafs  of  blood  only. 

Opium  is  the.  moft  fovereign  remedy  in  the  materia  medica,  for 
rafing  pain  and  procuring  fleep,  and  alfo  the  moft  certain  antifpaf- 
modic  yet  known  ; but,  like  other  powerful  medicines,  becomes 
highly  noxious  to  the  human  conftitution,  and  even  mortal,  .when 
improperly  adminiftered.  Its  liberal  and  long-continued  u(e  has  been 
obferved  greatly  to  injure  the  brain  and  nerves,  and  to  diminifli  their 
influence  on  the  vital  organs  of  the  body.  By  its  firft  eftedls,  which 
are  exhilarating,  it  excites  a kind  of  temporary  delirium,  which 
diffipates  and  exhaufts  the  fpirits  3 and,  by  its  fubfequent  narcotic 

power, 
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f'bwer,  occiifions  contufioii  of  ideas  and  lofs  ot  memory,  attended 
'Viihnaufea,  oiddineCs,  liead-adi,  and  confHpation  of  the  bovyels ; in 
a word,  it  1‘eems  to  fiifpend  or  diminirti  all  the  natural  lecretions  and 
excretions  of  the  body,  that  of  pctfi-iiration  only  excepted. 

Tliofe  who  take  opium  to  excefs  become  enervated  and  Toon  look 
old  ; when  deprived  of  it,  they  are  faint,  and  experience  the  languor 
and  dejedlion  coitimon  to  Inch  men  as  drink  fpiriiuons  liquors  in  ex- 
tefs;  to  tlie  bad  efteids  of  which  it  is  limilar,  lince,  like  thole,  they 
are  not  ealily  removed  without  a repetition  ot  tlie  dole.  By  the  in- 
dilcriminate  ufe  of  that  preparation  of  opium  called  Godfrey's  cordial, 
many  cliildren  are  yearly  cut  off ; for  it  is  frequently  given  dofe  after 
dole,  vt  itliout  moderation,  by  ignorant  women  and  mercenary  nur(es> 
to  lilence  the  cries  of  infants  and  lull  them  to  deep,  by  which  they 
are  at  lad  rendered  dupid,  inatSfive,  and  rickety. 

Opium  is  iiniverfally  known  to  be  ufed  as  a luxury  in  tlie  eaff. 
Mr.  Grofe  informs  us  that  mod  of  the  hard-labouring  people  at  Su- 
rat, and  efpecially  the  porters,  take  great  quantities  of  this  drug, 
which,-  they  pretend,  enables  them  to  work,  and  carry  heavier  bur- 
dens than  they  otherwife  could  do.  Some  of  thefe,  our  autlior  al- 
lures us,  will  take  more  than  an  ounce  at  a time  without  detri- 
ment. Many  people  in  opulent  circumdances  follow  the  fame  cuf- 
tom,  but  with  very  different  motives.  Some  ufe  it  merely  for  the 
fake  of  the  plealing  delirium  it  occafions  ; others  for  venereal  pur- 
pofes,  as  by  means  they  can  lengthen  the  amorous  congrefs  to  what 
length  they  pleafe,  though  they  thus  are  certain  to  bring  on  an  ab- 
folute  impotency  and  premature  old  age  at  lad.  For  tliis  purpofe  it 
is  ufually  taken  in  milk ; and,  when  they  have  a mind  to  checker  put 
an  end  to  its  operation,  they  Iwallow  a fpoonful  or  two  of  lime-juice, 
or  any  other  fimilar  acid. 

Belides  theie  effedls  of  opium,  it  is  faid  by  tlie  Indians  to  have  a 
very  fingular  one  in  bringing  on  a ieeming  heavinefs  ot  the  Iiead  and 
fleepinefs  of  the  eye,  at  the  fame  time  it  really  produces  great  watch- 
fulnefs.  It  is  alio  conlidered  as  a great  infpirer  of  courage,  or  ra- 
ther infenfibility  to  danger  ; fo  that  the  commanders  make  no  feru- 
ple  of  allowing  large  quantities  of  it  to  the  toldiers  when  they  are 
going  to  battle  or  engaged  in  any  hazardous  enterprize. 

The  bed  opium  in  the  world  is  faid  to  come  from  Patna  on  the  ri- 
ver Ganges,  where,  at  lead,  the  greated  traffic  of  it  is  made,  and 
from  whence  it  is  exported  all  over  India  j though  in  fome  parts, 
elpecially  on  the  Malay  coads,  it  is  prohibited  under  pain  of  death, 
on  account  of  tlie  madnefs,  and  murders  confequent  upon  that  mad- 
nefs,  whicli  areoccadoned  by  it;  notwithdanding  whicli  fevere  pro- 
Iiibition,  however,  it  is  plentifully  Imuggled  into  all  thefe  countries. 
— 'I'he  foil  about  tlie  Ganges  is  accounted  bed  for  producing  the 
dronged  kinds  of  opium  ; of  which  the  following  remakable  indanc© 
is  related.  “ A nabob  of  Ihele  parts  having  invited  an  Engtilli  fac- 
tory to  an  entertainment,  a young  gentleman,  a writer  in  the  com- 
pany’s lervice,  fauntering  about  the  garden,  plucked  a poppy  and 
lucked  the  head  of  it.  In  confequence  of  this  he  fell  into  a profound 
lleep  ; of  which  tile  nabob  being  apprifed,  and  likewife  informed  of 
the  particular  bed  out  of  wliich  he  had  taken  the  flower,  e-xprelFed 
Ills  lorro'.v  ; acquainting  his  friends  at  the  (amc  time  that  the  poilon 
was  too  drong  to  admit  of  any  remedy  ; wliich  accordingly  proved 
true,  and  the  unfortuiute  geiilleman  never  awaked.” 
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Opiiirn  applied  externally  is  emollient,  relaxing,  and  difcntienti 
and  greatly  promotes  fuppuration  : if  long  kept  upon  the  (kin,  it 
lakes  off  tlie  hair,  and  always  occafions  an  itching  in  it  ; fometimes 
It  exulcerales  it,  and  railes  little  blillers  if  applied  to  a tender  part. 
Sometimes  on  external  application,  it  allays  pain,  and  even  occasions 
fleep . but  it  muft  by  no  means  be  applied  to  the  head,  e/pecially  to 
the  futuies  oftiie  (Icull  j for  it  has  been  knovvn  to  have  the  mofi  ter- 
rible eflects  in  this  application,  and  even  to  bring  on  death  itfelf.  It 
appears,  too,  from  fome  curious  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Leio-h, 
to  aifl  as  the  molt  pov\erful  of  all  flyptics.  “ Having  laid  bare  the 
crural  artery  of  a rabbit  (lays  the  dodtor),  I divided  it,  when  the 
blood  inllamly  flew  out  with  conliderable  velocity}  Ibme  ofaflrong 
lolution.  was  then  applied  to  the  divided  artery,  the  ends  of  which 
in  a flioi  t fpace  ot  time  contradled,  and  the  luemorrhagy  ceafed. 
The  fame  experiment  was  performed  on  the  brachial  artery  with  like 
fuccels.” 

The  effedls  of  a flrong  folution  of  opium  upon  the  heart,  appears 
from  the  fame  experiments  to  be  very  extraoi dinary.  “ I orpened 
the  thorax  of  a rabbit  (lays  the  dodlor),  and  by  dilfeiftion  placed  the 
lieart  in  lull  view  ; the  aorta  was  then  divided,  and  the  animal  bled 
till  it  expired.  After  the  heart  had  remained  motionlefs  ten  minutes, 
and  every  appearance  of  life  had  ceafed  for  the  fame  length  of  time, 
1 poured  on  the  heart  a quantify  of  my  flrong  folution  ; it  was  in- 
flantly  thrown  into  motion,  which  continued  two  minutes : I then 
added  more  ot  the  folution,  and  the  aiflion  was  again  renewed.  By 
thus  repeating  my  applications,  the  motions  of  the  heart  were  fup- 
ported  more  than  ten  minutes.  I afterwards  opened  the  thorax  of 
a rabbit,  and,  without  doing  any  injury  to  the  large  blood- veflels, 
placed  the  lieart  in  view.  A quantity  of  my  flrong  folution  was 
then  applied  to  it,  which  fo  accelerated  the  motions  as  to  render  it 
impollible  to  number  them  : by  renewing  the  application,  thefe  were 
continued  for  fome  conliderable  time.  The  (urface  of  the  heart 
now  appeared  uncommonly  red,  and  continued  fo  fome  time.”  Opium 
contains  gum,  relin,  clfential  oil,  fait,  and  earthy  matter  ; but  its 
narcotic  or  fomniferous  power  has  been  experimentally  found  to  rc- 
lide  in  its  cflential  oil. 

The  vision  o'f  O S R E I D A N. 

OSREIDAN  of  Damafeus  was  a heretic  of  the  fed  of  Kadir, 
who  believe  in  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  and  that  good 
works  are  effential  to  the  attainment  of  future  happinefs.  Venerable 
for  age  and  integrity,  he  was  drawing  nigh  unto  death.  By  the  flow-, 
yet  progreflive  and  perceptible,  decay  of  his  vital  powers,  he  felt  his 
diffolution  approaching.  Aft'etlcd,  but  not  weakly  affeded,  with 
the  prqfped  of  bidding  adieu  forever  to  all  earthly  enjoyments,  he 
retired  into  a lonely  grove  by  the  margin  of  the  river  Abana  ; and, 
confidering  himfelf  as  foon  about  to  appear  in  the  prel'ence  of  Allah 
and  Ills  holy  prophet,  he  pondered  the  pafl  events  of  his  life.  So- 
lemn filence  prevailed  ; the  flreani  flowed  gctiily,  and  without  any 
noife!  the  (hade  from  Inrroitnding  poplars  became  fo  gloomy  as  to 
feem  preternatural  ; veneration  and  awe  feized  the  foul  of  Oireidan. 

* Holy  Allah  !’  he  cxclaitiied,  ‘ before  whom  1 am  loon  to  appear,  let 
my  departure  be  tranquil,  and  may  thy  favour  receive  me  !’ 

A fudden 
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A fudJen  liglit  beamed  aro\ind  liim.  It  flowed  from  the  fnow- 
whitc  raiment  and  Ihining  trelfcs  ot  a fpirir,  that  in  the  torm  of  a 
man  addrelled  him.  “ Be  of  good  cheer!”  faid  the  gentle  vifitant  ; 
“ I am  thy  genius,  the  guardian  ot  thy  life,  the  wiinels,  and  as  tar 
as  was  given  me,  and  as  tar  as  the  freedom  of  thy  will  permiued, 
the  diredtor  of  all  thine  actions.  I have  heard  thy  fincere  effulion  , 
and  am  commitlioned,  in  confideration  of  thine  integrity,  of  tl^ 
piety,  and  of  thy  mercy,  to  animate  at  thy  parting  hour , and  inltruct, 
tl^y  devotion.  Lift  up  thy  ioul  to  the  Ruler  and  Creator  of  all 
things  ; and  pour  out  the  tribute  of  thankfgivingyor  aU  that  has  ever 
befallen  thee.'’ 

“ Alas  I”  faid  Ofreidan,  “ my  heart  recoils  from  that  awful  of- 
fice. I have  never  hitherto,  from  fervile  fear,  nor  will  I now',  at 
tlie  clofe  of  life,  difguitc  the  thoughts  ot  my  foul.  I will  not  feigi\ 
a gratitude  I cannot  feel  ; nor  appear  before  my  Judge  and  his  holy 
propliet,  with  bale  proftration,  and  the  homage  of  lying  lips.  I w ill 
thank  liim  for  the  good  he  has  rendered  me  ; for  the  cun  of  prolpe- 
rity  which  I have  held  ; for  the  robe  of  honour  which  I nave  w orn  ; 
and  thefe  hoary  locks  of  reverend  old  age  : but  1 cannot  thank  him 
for  evil.” 

The  genius,  witli  a fmile  of  foftnefs,  replied, — “ No  real  evil  has 
ever  befallen  tliee.” — “ How!”  anlwered  Olreidan,  wiili  turprile 
bordering  on  indignation  ; “ when  my  fon,  my  only  child,  the  youth- 
ful and  bold  Albazan,  vvhofe  flature  w'as  like  mount  'laurus;  and 
w hofe  fame  fainted  me,  like  tlie  breath  of  Arabian  odour;  when 
Albazan  periflied,  did  I not  feel  as  a father  ? and  did  I feel  no 
pain  ?” — “ Wouldft  thou  not  rather,”  faid  the  geniits,  “ tliat  thy  fon, 
unreduced  by  corruption,  and  unaffailed  bv  difgrace,  Ihould  have 
died  in  the  morning  of  life  extolled  and  lamented,  than  that  he 
fhould  have  lutfered,  in  the  noontide  of  his  age,  tlie  inlamy  and  the 
punifliment  due  to  enormous  guilt  ?” — “ Would  Albazan,”  exclaim- 
ed tlie  father  ; “ would  Albazan  have  (looped  to  gjLiilt  ? His  foul 
was  pure  as  the  empyreal  fky ; and  as  the  brilliant  flars  tliat  diverhty 
its  expanfe,  were  his  numerous  and  fplendid  virtues.” 

“ Tell  me  what  thou  beholcleft,”  faid  the  friend  of  Ofreidan.  He 
favv,  in  the  fpirit  of  vifion,  a young  man  of  prepolfdling  appearance. 
By  the  rapidity  and  intuition  of  the  preternatural  mood,  he  law  him 
afeending  the  heights  of  Honour,  diverfified  as  they  feemed  with 
groves,  temples,  triumphant  arches,  and  obelilks  Inlcribed  witii 
everlaHing  chara61ers. — He  faw  him  affailed  by  a troop  of  Tcinpta- 
fions.  The  phantoms  were  of  various  fliapcs,  and  their  appearances 
fluffing.  They  dilplayed  to  the  fprightly  but  devoted  youth,  cozen- 
ctl  by  tnagic  Ipells,  the  pomp  of  illoflrious  attendance,  the  glare  ol 
the  gorgeous  banquent,  the  domes  of  tlie  lofty  palace,  the  fedudion 
of  fmiling  maids  ; they  fubdued  and  enflaved  him.  For,  deviating 
from  his  upward  conrle,  he  follow'cd  his  gay  cnticers,  and  defeended 
imperceptibly  into  the  mazes  of  Error.  '1  he  winding  path  w'as 
bordered  with  fliriibs  and  flowers;  and  was  frequently  darkened  or 
overfliadowcd  with  fragrant  groves.  Kver  and  anon  he  partpok  ot 
the  delicious  fruit  that  from  the  neighbouring  branches  enticed  him; 
but,  inflead  of  rcfrelhing,  they  matle  liim  weak,  and  brough  loii  an 
iimpicncliable  third.  He  then  drank  of  a meandering  ftream  tliat 
crept  gently  by  him  ; but  llie  muddy  flream  of  Corni}ition,  indead 
ol  relieving,  rendered  him  dill  more  languid.  He  louked  up  with 
, (J  3 a dgh 
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a fi»h  to  tlie  moiintaiiT  of  Honour  ; but  lie  had  (frayed  fo  far  around, 
that  in  his  languor  he  could  not  think  of  returning  ; and  the  Tide  now 
cxpofed  to  his  view  was  a rugged  and  unlunuountable  precipice. 

Faint  and  hopelefs,  he  retired  for  refpite  to  an  adjoining  tent,  gar- 
riidied  wiih  flaunting  banners,  and  glittering  with  the  unreal  appear- 
ance of  gold  and  precious  (tones.  He  knew  not,  alasl'the  recels 
and  the  retirement  of  Falfehood.  Reclining  on  lilken  couches,  the 
couches  of  Vain  Enjoyment,  he  drew  around  him  curtains  emboider- 
ed  with  various  colours,  the  curtains  ot  Self-deceit;  and  was  lulled 
to  repofe  by  the  tinkling  cymbal  of  Folly,  Short  were  the  (lumbers 
of  his  witlefs  refl  ; he  was  waked  by  the  croaking  of  Infamy,  a large 
and  preternatural  raven,  whole  hoarfc  noife  (hook  the  rocks  and  the 
groves  ; and  w'as  prefently  after  devoured  by  an  enormous  crocodile, 
that  had  watched  him  as  he  entered  the  maze,  and  had  lurked  by 
the  noifelefs  (iream. 

“ Thou  beholdefl,”  continued  the  genius,  “ the  lot  of  thy  la- 
mented fon,  had  not  the  angel  ofdeath,  by  the  fliaft  ot(udden  and  un- 
expected dittemper,  prevented  his  guilty  (hame.  Stupified  by  DiC- 
I'lpation,  and  enihared  by  Fallchood,  he  would  not  have  been  roulcd 
trom  his  vicious  indulgence,  but  by  the  peal  of  Infamy,  and  the  gripe 
of  DetiruCI ion.  Sorrow  for  his  crimes  and  his  lufferings  would  have 
bla(ted  the'llrength  of  his  f.ither’s  mind,  and  rendered  him  incapable 
of  virtuous  exer,tion.  Iletliankful  for  the  death  of  thy  fon  1” 

The  aged  check  of  OlVeidan  was  bathed  in  a flood  of  tears.  He 
wept  bitterly  ; and  for  a fjiace,  the  anguilh  of  his  grief  was  (ilent. 
At  length,  in  interrupted  accents, — “Why  did  1 everexifl  ? Or  why 
was  1 hailed  with  the  name  of  fatlier  ? But  the  will  of  Allah  be 
done!  He,  whole  arm  is  almighty,  and  whofe  blelfednefs  is  unim- 
paired, can  never  injure,  nor  without  a cattle  afHiCI,  the  lead  of  liis 
cre.-»tures.  '111?  vvill  of  Allah  be  done  1” 

The  countcjiance  of  the  genius  was  for  a moment  bedimmed;  and 
liisvi(age  (eemed  indiftinft.  But  his  form  remained  ; and  in  an  in- 
liant  recovered  its  brightnefs.  His  eye  was  rekindled  with  the  pureli 
intelligence  ; and  the  fmile  that  played  on  his  lip  was  of  the  kindelt 
benignity.  He  had  withdrawn  from  Ofreidan,  and  had  left  alFumed 
appearance  behind  liim.  With  a celerity  tranfeending  all  human 
conception,  he  had  arifen  to  the  fapphirc  throne  ; and  had  prefented 
bimfelf,  for  farther  inflru^ion,  before  the  Ancient  of  Days.  He 
had  then  returned  ; re-animated  his  luiman  appearance;  and,  re- 
fuming his  (peech  in  tones  of  (oft  conlolation,  “ I am  permitted,” 
he  laid,  “ as  the  recompence  of  thy  humility,  of  thy  juft,  rational, 
and  meek,  refignation,  to  reveal  a part,  fo  far  at  lead  as  thou  art 
able  to  underftand,  of  an  awful  myftery. — Thy  fon  was  called  into 
exiftence  for  the  difcharge  of  important  funClions  ; and  to  (liare,  in 
proeds  of  time,  and  after  various  changes,  the  fupremeft  happinefs 
ihat  man  can  enjoy — tli?  happinefs  arifing  from  his  powers  and  vir- 
tues. Some  part  of  hisolflce  he  has  already  performed  ; for  he  has 
afforded  exercife  to  thofe  virtpes  of  thine,  which,  by  having  been 
proved,  and  by  having  received  their  proper  exercife,  (hall,  in  the 
_ iequel,  exalt  thy  nature.  Having  done  fo,  and  not  Jiaving  fuflicient 
powers  to  oppole  ilie  perils  that  muff  as  tl'.y  fon  have  aftailed  him,  lie 
he  has  been  called,  in  confideration  of  the  merit  he  had  already  ac- 
quired, and  by  the  merry  of  Heaven,  to  the  trials  of  a new  condi- 
p.up.  He  ^xpofed  ggain  to  temptation.  But  aided  by  thy  courv- 
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cils,  and  by  the  habits  of  early  life,  tlimigli  he  is  at  prcfent  uncon- 
I'cious  of  the  I'ourccs  from  whiclt  liis  adiflance  flows,  he  has  power 
to  oppofe  them.  He  will  tints  acqnire  flill  liigher  endowments  ; and 
be  enabled  to  combat  even  fiercer  temptations,  fiercer  and  more  (e- 
ducing  than  thofe  which  the  vUion  (hadowed.  — Renovarjon  of  life, 
the  reinfl.ited  memory  of  pafl  events,  renewal  and  increale  of  af- 
fection, in  ways  too  myflerions  for  hitman  concejition,  fliall,  in  ano- 
ther ftate,  be  the  portion  of  both  father  and  ion.  I'or,  to  intelli- 
gent beings,  death  is  not  the  clofe,  but  the  means  of  awful  and  im- 
portant variety  in  their  mode  of  exiltetice.” 

“ But,”  laid  Ofreidan,  emboldened  by  the  condefcenfion  of  his 
celeftial  friend,  “ could  not  thi.s  have  been  accompliflied  without  the 
the  /mallefl  intermixture  of  evil  ?” — “ What  proportion,”  aniwered 
the  genius,  “ w hat  proportion  can  you  eflabliih  betweett  an  inftantof 
lime,  and  a million  of  ages  ? — What  proportion  can  you  eitablifli  be- 
tween the  Imallell  drop  of  dew  that  hangs  on  the  poitit  of  tlie  fineft 
needle  employed  by  the  maidens  of  Caiimer  in  the  tieedle-work  of 
their  queen,  and  tlie  waters  of  the  mighty  deep  ? Far  lefs  the  pro- 
portion of  the  prelent  life  to  the  duraiion  of  future  exiifence.  Thy 
f'uft'erings  will  vanifli  from  thy  remembrance  as  the  white  vapour  ou 
the  bread  of  the  iky  difperied  by  tlie  blazing  fun.  Confider  too, 
that  if  the  foffering  thou  accounted  paintul,  tranfient  as  it  mult 
feem,  fliall  become  the  means  of  fecuring,  exalting,  and  improving, 
the  relilh  of  thy  future  enjoyments,  as  the  fpices  ot  Java  improve 
the  fead  of  the  calipli,  what  tliou  pronounced  fulfering  is  no  longer 
to  be  accounted  evil.” 

The  genius  dil'uppeared.  All  remembrance  of  the  fafls  and  fay- 
ings  that  occurred  in  his  vilitation  was  indantly  effaced  from  the 
mind  of  Ofreidan.  He  feemed  to  have  liad  a vilion  ; but  could  not 
tell  wliat  it  was. — Yet  its  parting  gleam  had  been  bright  and  delight- 
ful. He  felt  its  benign  effects  ; for  the  remaining  days  of  his  life 
were  foothed  with  complacency,  with  good  will  to  mankind,  confo- 
lation,  and  peace. 

The  writing  of  the  vifion  was  afterward  revealed  to  tlie  hermit  of 
Carmel,  who  was  alfo  a K.idarite  ; and  by  him  fet  forth  in  a book 
for  the  confolation  and  hope  of  the  faitlifyl* 

The  VENTRILO  Q^U  1ST, 

VENTRir.Ot^'lSM  is  an  art  by  which  certain  perfons  can  fo 
niodiiy  their  voice,  as  to  make  it  appear  to  the  audience  to  pro- 
ceed from  any  didance,  and  in  any  direction.  Some  faint  traces  of 
this  art  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients  ; and  it  is  the 
•opinion  of  M.  dc  la  Cliapcllc,  who  in  the  year  1772  pnblifhed  an  in- 
genious work  on  the  iubjeCt,  that  the  refponfes  of  many  of  the 
oracles  were  delivered  by  perfons  thus  qualified  to  ferve  the  purpofes 
of  pried-craft  and  deluiion.  As  the  ancient  ventriloqnids,  when 
excrcifing  tlieir  art,  feemed  generally  to  Ijpeak  from  their  own  bellies, 
the  name  by  which  they  were  deiigned  was  abundantly  fignificant: 
but  it  is  with  no  great  propriety  that  modern  performers  are  called 
ventriloquijls,  and  their  art  ventriloquijm,  fince  they  appear  more  Ire- 
qiiently  to  fpeak  from  the  pockets  of  their  neiglibonrs,  or  from  the 
roof  or  didant  corners  of  tJie  room,  tiian  horn  their  own  montlis  or 
^licir  own  bellies. 
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From  Brcxleaii,  a learned  critic  of  tlic  161I1  century,  we  have  th« 
foUovving  account  of  the  feats  of  a capital  ventriloquift  and  cheat, 
who  was  valet  de  chambie  to  Francis  I.  7 he  fellow,  whofe  name 
was  Louis  Brabant,  had  fallen  defperately  in  love  with  a young, 
handlome,  and  rich,  heircfs  ; but  was  rcjeOed  by  the  parents  as  an 
wnfiiitable  match  for  their  daughter,  on  account  of  the  lownefs  of  his 
circum'ffai^ces.  The  young  lady’s  father  dying,  he  made  a viht  to 
the  widow,  who  was  totally  ignorant  of  l>is  fingular  talent.  ^ Sud- 
denly, on  his  firft  appearance,  in  open  day,  in  her  own  hoiife,  and 
rn  the  prefence  of  feveral  perfons  who  were  with  her,  fhe  heard  her- 
fclf  accoffed,  in  a voice  perfeftly  refembling  that  of  her  dead  luif- 
band,  and  which  feemed  to  proceed  from  above,  exclaiming,  “ Give 
Kiy  daughter  rn  marriage  to  Louis  Brabant  : — he  is  a man  of  great 
fortune,  and  of  an  excellent  charadfer.  I now  eiKlure  tire  inexpref- 
tible  torments  of  purgatory,  for  having  refufed  her  to  him.  If  you 
obey  this  admonition,  I fhall  foon  be  delivered  from  this  place  of 
torment-  You  will  at  the  fame  time  provide  a worthy  Iniftwnd  for 
your  daughter,  and  procure  cverlalting  repofe  to  the  foul  of  your 
poor  hufband.” 

The  widow  could  not  for  a moment  refrfl  this  dread  fitmmonsy 
which  had  not  the  moll  diftant  appearance  of  proceeding  from  Louis 
Brabant  v whofe  countenance  exhibited  no  vifible  change,  and  wliofe 
lips  were  clofe  and  motionlefs,  during  the  delivery  of  it.  Accord- 
itvgly,  file  confented  immediately  to  receive  him  for  her  fon-in-law. 
Louis’s  finances,  however,  were  in  a very  low  fituation ; and  the  for- 
malities attending  the  marriage  contradf  rendered  it  necefTary  for 
liiii»  to  exhibit  tome  ftiow  of  riches,  and  not  to  give  tlie  ghoft  the  lie 
direct-  He  accordingly  went  to  work  upon  a frefh  fubjetl,  one 
Cornu,  an  old  and  rich  banker  at  Lyons  ; who  had  accumulated  im- 
menfe  wealth  by  ufury  and  extortion,  and  was  known  to  be  liaiinted 
fey  remorfe  of  confticnce  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  liad 
acquired  it- 

Having  contraffed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  this  man,  he,  one 
day  while  they  were  fitting  together  in  the  ufurer’s  little  back  par- 
lour, artfully  turned  the  converfation  on  religious  fubjedls,  on  de- 
mons and  fpeftres,  the  pains  of  purgatory,  and  tlie  torments  of  hell. 
Uuring  an  interval  of  filence  between  them,  a voice  w^as  heard, 
which  to  the  aftonifhed  banker  feemed  to  be  tliat  of  his  deceafed  fa- 
ther, complaining,  as  in  tlie  former  cafe,  of  bis  dreadtul  fituation 
in  purgatory,  and  calling  upon  him  to  deliver  him  inffantly  from 
thence,  by  putting  into  the  hands  of  Louis  Brabant,  tlien  with  him, 
a large  lum  for  the  redemption  of  Chriflians  then  in  flavery  with  the 
Turks  • threatening  him  at  the  fame  tjme  with  eternal  damnation  if 
tie  did  not  take  this  method  to  expiate  likewife  his  own  frns.  Thd 
leader  will  naturally  fiippole  tliat  Louis  Brabant  affedled  a due  de- 
gree of  aflonifhment  on  the  occafion  ; and  farther  promoted  the  de- 
eeption,  by  acknowledging  his  having  devoted  himielf  to  the  profe- 
eution  of  the  charitable  defign  imputed  to  him  by  the  ghoft.  An  old 
»(nrer  is  naturally  fiifpicious.  Accordingly  the  wary  banker  made  a 
fecond  appointment  with  the  gholl’s  delegate  for  the  next  day  ; and, 
to  render  any  defign  of  impoling  upon  him  utterly  abortive,  took 
fei.m  into  the  open  fields,  where  not  a houfe,  or  a tree,  or  even  a 
bulh,  or  a pit,  were  in  light,  capable  of.fcrcening  any  fuppofed  con- 
cerate.  This  extraordmajy  caution  excited  the  venttiloquift  to 
t exert 
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fxert  all  the  powers  of  his  art.  Wherever  tlie  barilcer  condnftcd- 
him,  at  every  ftep  his  cars  were  fainted  on  all  fides  with  the  com- 
plaints and  groans  not  only  of  his  lather,  but  of  all  his  decealed  re- 
lations, imploring  him  for  the  love  of  God,  and  in  the  name  of 
^very  faint  in  the  kalendar,  to  liave  mercy  on  his  own  fool,  and 
their.s,  by  eHei5lnally  feconding  with  his  pnrfe  the  intentions  of  his 
worthy  companion.  Cornu  could  no  longer  refill  the  voice  of 
lieaven,  and  accordingly  carried  his  gued  home  with  him,  and  paid 
him  down  10,000  crowns ; with  whicli  the  honeft  ventriloquitt  re- 
turned to  Paris,  and  married  his  miflicfs, — The  catafirophe  was 
fatal.  The  fecret  was  afterivards  blown,  and  reached  the  ufurer’s 
ears,  vs  ho  was  fo  niucli  affedted  by  the  lofs  of  his  money,  and  the 
mortifying  railleries  of  his  neighbours,  tliat  he  took  to  his  bed  and 
died. 

This  trick  of  Louis  Brabant  is  even  exceeded  by  an  innocent  piece 
of  waggery  played  off  not  forty  years  ago  by  another  French  ven- 
triloquifton  a whole  community.  We  have  the  (lory  from  M.  de  1» 
Chapelle,  who  informs  ns,  tliat  M.  St.  Gill  tlie  ventriloquifl  and  his 
intimate  friend,  returning  home  from  a place  whither  his  bulinefs 
had  carried  him,  fought  for  flieltcr  from  an  approaching  thunder- 
tform  in  a neighbouring  convent.  Finding  the  whole  community  in 
mourning,  lie  inquired  the  caufe,  and  was  told  that  one  of  tlieir  body 
had  died  lately,  who  was  the  ornament  and  delight  of  the  whole  fo- 
ciety.  To  pals  away  the  time,  he  walked  into  the  church,  attended 
by  fome  of  the  religious,  who  Ihewed  him  the  tomb  of  their  dccealed 
brother,  and  fpoke  feelingly  of  the  fcanty  honours  titey  had  bellowed 
on  his  memory.  Suddenly  a voice  was  heard,  apparently  proceed- 
ing from  the  roof  of  the  choir,  lamenting  the  litnatiori  of  the  de- 
funft  in  purgatory,  and  reproacliing  the  brotherhood  with  their 
lukewnrmnefs  and  want  of  zeal  on  his  account.  TJie  friars,  as  fooit 
as  their  alloniftiment  gave  them  power  to  fpeak,  conlnlted  together,' 
and  agreed  to  acquaint  the  reft  of  the  community  with  this  fingiilai 
event,  fo  interelling  to  the  whole  fociety.  M.  St.  Gill,  who  vvillied 
to  carry  on  the  joke  Hill  farther,  diffuaded  them  from  taking  this 
Hep;  telling  them  that  they  would  be  treated  by  their  abfent  bre- 
thren as  a let  of  fools  and  vifionaries.  He  recommended  to  them, 
however,  the  immediately  calling  of  the  whole  community  into  the 
church,  where  the  gholt  of  their  departed  brotlier  might  probably 
reiterate  his  complaints.  Accordingly  all  the  friars,  novices,  lay- 
brothers,  and  even  the  domefticsof  tlie  convent,  were  immediately 
Summoned  and  colletTed  together.  In  a Hiort  tiwie  the  voice  from 
the  roof  renewed  its  lamentation  and  reproaches,  and  the  whole  con- 
vent tell  on  their  faces,  and  vowed  a lolemn  reparation.  As  a fidt 
ffep,  tliey  chanted  a Dt  profundis  in  a full  choir;  during  the  intervals 
of  whicli  the  ghoH  occalionally  exjirelll'd  the  comiort  he  reex-ived 
from  their  pious  exercifes  and  ejaculations  on  his  behalf.  When  all 
wa.sovcr,  the  prior  entered  into  a lerious  converlation  with  M.  St. 
Gdl  ; and,  on  the  Hrcngth  of  what  had  juH  palled,  lagacioufly  in- 
veighed agaifiH  the  ablurd  incredulity  of  our  modern  (ceptics  and 
pretended  philofoplicrs  on  the  ariicle  of  ghoHs  or  apparitions.  M. 
>t.  Gill  thought  it  now  high  time  to  undeceive  the  good  fathers.  This 
}'urpolc,  however,  he  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  effedV,  till  he 
bad  prevailed  upon  them  to  return  with  him  into  'the  churcli,  and 

there 
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tliete  be  wiineircs  of  the  manner  in  vvliich  he  liad  conducted  this  In* 
dicroiis  deception, 

A veiitriloqiiih,  who  performed  feats  fomcwliat  fimilar  to  tliefc^ 
lately  made  liis-  appearance  in  many  parts  of  England  and  Scot- 
land. He  imitated  fiiccelsfiilly  the  voice  of  a fqueaking  child,  and 
nude  it  appear  to  proceed  from  w,Iiatever  place  he  chole  ; from  the 
pockets  of  tlie  company,  from  a wooden  doll,  witlt  wl)ich  lie  lield 
many  fpirited  converfations;  from  beneath  a hat  or  a wihe-glafs,  and 
©ut  of  any  peddn’s  foot  of  hand.  When  the  voice  feemed  to  come 
from  beneath  a glafsor  hat,  it  was  dull  and  on  a low  key,  as  founds 
confined  always  are;  and  what  evinced  his  de.\terity  was,  that,  wlieii 
the  glals  was  r.ai(ed  Irom  the  table  during  the  time  of  liis  fpeaking, 
the  words  or  lyllables  uttered  afterwards  were  on  a higher  key,  in 
conleqoence,  one  would  have  tltouglit,  of  the  air  being  re-admitted 
ro  tliefpcaker.  This  part  of  the  experiment  failed,  liowever,  when 
tilt*  management  of  tlie  glaf's  was  at  a diltance  committed  to  any  of 
the  company;  but,  as  the  room  was  not  well  illuminated,  we  are  in- 
clined to  attribute  this  failure  to  tlie  ventriloqiiiil’s  not  being  able  to 
perceive  at  what  precile  inltaiit  of  time  tlie  glafs  was  removed  from 
the  tabic.  The  fame  artilf  imitated  the  tones  of  a fcolding  old 
woman,  difturbed  at  uiifeafonable  hours  by  a perfon  demanding  ad- 
million  into  her  boufe  ; but  ibis  e.xhibition  did  not  appear  maflerly. 
Tlie  tones  "of  the  old  woman  and  the  cliild  were  not  accurately  dif- 
crimlnaled  : the  child  was  a young  fcold,  and  the  fcold  fpoke  like  an 
angry  child.  We  have  heard  that  the  lame  praffitioner  aftonilhed  a 
number  of  pcrfoiis  in  a filh-markcr,  by  making  a filh  appear  to  fpeak, 
and  give  the  lie  to  its  vender,  vs’bo  affirmed  that  it  was  frefli,  and 
caught  in  tht  morning  ; and,  w hethcr  this  faft  was  really  performed 
or  not,  we  cannot  doubt,  troiii  what  we  law  and  heard  him  do,  but 
that  lie  was  fully  equal  to  ilS  performance. 

This  vcntriloqmd  was  an  illiterate  man  ; and,  though  fufficiently 
conmnunicative,  could  not  make  intelligible  the  manner  in  which  he 
produced  thefe  acouflic  deceptions.  Yet  the  fpeculative  principles 
on  which  it  is  founded  imifl  be  obvious  to  every  man  who  has  (Uidied 
the  philofophy  of  the  human  mptd,  and  has  ever  witnelfed  the  feats 
of  mimickry.  It  is  certain  that,  previous  to  experience,  we  could 
not  refer  I'ound  to  any  external  caufe  ; it  does  not  therefore  give  im- 
mediate indication  of  the  p'lace  or  dillance  of  the  fonorous  body  ; 
hence  it  is  only  by  the  alfociation  of  place  with  found  that  the  latter 
becomes  an  indication  of  the  iormer.  This  being  admitted,  nothing 
feems  requifite  to  fit  a man  for  becoming  an  expert  ventriloquifi  but 
a delicate  ear,  flexibility  of  the  organs  of  fpeech,  and  long  pratlke 
of  thofe  rules  which  repeated  trials  would  enable  him  to  difeover. 
A delicate  ear  perceives  every  dilFerencc  which  change  of  place  pro- 
duces ih  the  fame  found;  and,  if  a perfon  pofleHed  of  fuch  an  ear 
ha,vc  fiifficient  command  over  his  organs  of  fpeech,  to  produce  by 
them  a found  in  all  refpefls  fimilar  to  another  proceeding  from  any 
didant  objeiT,  it  is  evident  that  to  the  audience  the  found  which  he 
titters  mull  appear  to  proceed  from  that  object.  If  this  be  the  true 
theory  of  ventriloquifm,  it  does  not  feem  to  be  polfible  for  the  molt 
expert  ventriloquifi  to  fpeak  in  his  ufiial  tones  of  cohverfation,  and 
at  the  fame  time  make  the  voice  appear  to  come  from  a difiance ; for 
thefe  tones  mull  be  luppofed  familiar  to  his  audience,  and  to  be  in 
their  minds  alfociated  with  the  ideas  of  his  figure,  place,  and  dil- 
tance. 
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tance.  Hence  the  ventriloqiiift  whom  we  hnv  appeared  to  fpeak 
from  various  places  only  in  the  tones  of  the  rqucaking  child,  while 
Louis  Brabant  and  M.  St.  Gille,  in  their  great  feats,  imitated  the 
voices  of  ghofts,  to  which  no  man  could  be  tamiliar,  and  where  ter- 
ror would  greatly  contribute  to  the  deception.  There  can,  however, 
be  no  doubt,  but  that  if,  by  a peculiar  modification  of  the  organs  of 
fpeech,  a found  of  any  kind  can  be  produced,  which  in  faintnels, 
tone,  body,  and  in  fliort  every  other  fenfible  quality,  perfe6lly  re- 
fembles  a found'delivered  trom  the  root  of  an  oppofite  houfe  ; the 
ear  will  naturally,  without  examination,  refer  it  to  that  lituation  and 
difiance,  the  found  which  the  perfon  hears  being  only  a fign,  which 
he  has  from  liis  infancy  been  confiantly  accuftomed,  by  experience, 
to  afibciate  with  the  idea  of  a perfon  fpeaking  from  a houfe-top.  Ic 
is  evident  too,  that,  when  there  is  no  particular  ground  of  fufpicion, 
any  fmall  difparity  between  the  two  founds  will  not  be  perceptible. 
But  if  our  theory  be  jufi,  that  experience  or  habit  whicli  milleads  a 
perfon  who  has  feldom  heard  the  ventriloquifi,  and  is  a firanger  to 
liis  powers,  at  length  fets  another  perfon  right  who  is  acquainted 
with  them,  and  has  been  a frequent  witiieis  of  their  effefts.  This 
was  adually  the  cafe  of  M.  de  la  Chapelle,  with  whom  the  illulion 
at  length  ceafed,  Ln  confequence  of  repeated  vilits  to  M.  St.  Gille  : 
fo  that  while  others,  ignorant  of  his  talent,  and  poflefied  only  of 
their  old  or  habitual  experience  with  regard  to  articulate  founds, 
confidered  his  voice  as  coming  from  the  top  of  a tree,  or  from  a 
deep  cellar  under  ground  ; our  author,  well  acquainted  with  the 
powers  of  the  ventriloquifi,  and  having  acquired  a new  kind  of  ex- 
perience, at  once  referred  it  directly  to  the  mouth  of  the  fpeaker. 

RE.MARKS  ON  the  PECULIAR  EXCELLENCIES  in  HAN_ 

DEL’S  MUSIC. 

HANDEL’S  mufic,  particularly  bis  oratorios,  being  ftill  annually 
and  occafionally  performed  in  London  and  elfewhere,  it  may 
not  be  incurious  to  enquire  from  what  caules  this  conftant  repetition. 

1 arifes,  and  why  the  works  of  this  mafter  have  had  a fate  fo  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  contemporary  compofers,  the  greateft  part  of 
which  feems  configned  to  oblivion. 

This  inquiry  will  naturally  lead  to  the  fpeaking  of  general  princi- 
ples, fo  far  as  they  are  applicable  to  the  prelent  iubje^I;  to  the  fiate 
of  infirumental  and  vocal  mufic ; and  to  a compai  ifon  between  Han- 
del and  other  compofers  of  note  which  flourilhed  at  this  period. 

'■  Nothing  more  being  intended  than  a few'  mifcellaneous  oblervations 

i fet  down  juft  as  they  occur,  method  will  not  be  attempted,  and  of 

; courfe  muft  be  excufed. 

As  the  compofitions  which  are  the  fubjefi  of  the  following  rc- 
t marks  were  produced  in  England,  and  let  to  Englilh  words,  the 

I mention  of  foreign  muficians,  and  their  works,  is  excluded,  as  not 

; appertaining  to  the  fubjea,  unlefs  fo  conneaed  with  it  as  to  render 

I the  mention  indilpen  fable. 

Mufic,  in  its  common  application,  is  confidered  merely  as  an  en- 
5 tertainment:  wlien  bad,  it  difgufis  ; when  good,  it  creates  fenfations 
t unknown  from  other  fources  j and,  if  it  reach  the  lublimc,  our  leel- 
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ings  are  more  powerfully  excited  than  from  the  utmoft  perfeflion 
that  poetry  alone,  or  painting,  has  yet  attained. 

With  the  latter,  niufic  cannot  be  connedled  i but  when  joined,  or, 
as  Milton  phralesit,  wcddedwilh  poetry,  it  reaches  the  highell  pitch 
of  excellence,  and  fbars  a height  which,  disjoined  from  its  power- 
ful ally,  was  impoflible  to  be  obtained. 

Before  Handel,  we  cannot  recoiled!  any  inftanceof  this  pcrfeflion. 
Our  befl:  vocal  rruific  was  in  tha- -church,  and  our  bed  compofers 
were  Purcel,  Wife,  Weldon,  and,  a little  later,  Groft,  wjiofe  me- 
rit, as  tar  as  it  reached,  will  be  ever  felt  and  acknowledged.,  ,.  , 

Inrtrumental  niulic  was,  perhaps,  univerfally  barbarous  until  the 
time  of  Corelli,  whofe  compofitions  feemed  to  open  a new  world. 
Even  in  thefe  our  times,  when  inftrumental  mufic  is  fo  much  im- 
proved, Corelli  is  dill  a favourite,  and  not  only  with  old-fafliioned 
jtcople.  The  reafon  why  he,  is  fo,  w'ould  cariy  me  too  far  from  my 
fubjcdt.  What  Corelli  did  for  bow-indruments,  Handel  did  for 
the  liarpfichord.  We  acknowledge  the  improvements  of  our  modern 
fymphonids,  but  we  dill  rclidi  a concerto  of  Corelli,  and  no  great 
performer  on  the  harpfichord  but  fits  down  with  pleafufe  to  the 
Suites  dcs  Pieces  pour  It  Clavecin. 

The  mufic  for  the  dage  was  thoroughly  wretched,  and  continued 
fo  until  the  little  mufical  entertainments  of  Carey  and  the  Beggar’s 
Opera,  which  made  their  appearance  long  after  the  time  of  Handel’s 
fird  refidence  in  England.  Such  was  the  date  of  our  mufic  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  and  long  after. 

What  are  called  Handel’s  Hautbois  Concertos  have  fo  much  fub- 
je6!,  real  air,  and  folid  compofition,  that  they  always  are  heard  with 
the  greated  plealurc,  and  are  undoubtedly  the  bed  things  of  their 
dais.  We  believe  they  were  the  fird  attempt  to  unite  wind-inltru- 
ments  with  violins,  which  union  was  long  reprobated  in  Italy. 

'I'he  operas  of  Handel  are  confeffedly  fuperior  to  all  preceding  and 
contemporary  ones.  His  oratorios,  though  called  by  a well-known 
name,  may  be  judly  edeemed  original,  both  in  defign  and  execution. 
Thele  lad  being  the  pieces  which  are  fo  frequently  performed,  we 
fhall,  w'ith  the  utmod  impartiality,  confider  their  merits  and  defebls, 
and  how  far  they  deferve  their  continued  approbation. 

Any  works  of  a fadiionable  compofer,  efpecially  if  exhibited  by 
j'erformers  we  are  in  the  habit  of  applauding,  will  take  a prefent 
hold  on  our  attention,  to  the  exclufion  of  works  of  fuperior  merit 
not  pollening  the  fame  advantages  ; but,  when  they  have  had  their 
day,  they  fet  to  rife  no  more.  On  the  contrary,  thofe  compofitions 
which  depend  on  their  own  intrinfic  merit  may  make  their  way 
flowly,  or  perhaps,  by  being  cut  olf  from  a podibility  of  taking  the 
fil'd  dep,  may  never  get  forward  at  all  ; yet,  if  once  they  are  pre- 
fented  to  the  public,  and  their  effefl  felt  and  underdopd,  they  are 
always  heard  with  new  pleafure,  and  claim  an  equal' immortality 
wuh  poetry  and  painting.  Let  us  confider  what  are  the  edentials  of 
good  mufic,  and  how  far  Handel’s  compofitions  pofi'efsthem. 

The  fird  edential  (and  without  which  all  others  are  of  no  confe- 
quence)  is  what  in  popular  mufic  is  called  tune;  in  more  refined,  is 
denominated  air  ; and,  in  the  fuperior  clafs  of  compofition,  fubjeft. 
Mulic,  having  this  property  alone,  is  entitled  to  a long  exidence,  and 
polTeires  it.  '1  he  next  edential  is  harmony,  the  drongeft  ally  by 
Avhich  air  can  be  adified,  but  which  receives  from  air  more  confe- 

quence 
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tfucnce  than  it  communicates.  To  thefe  nuift  be  added  expreflion, 
giving  a grace  to  the  former  ; and  facility,  wbicli  has  the  effedl.of 
immediate  emanation,  and,  as  the  term  imports,  feems  to  accomplith 
with  eafe  what  from  its  apparent  difficulty  fhould  be  rather  fought 
for  than  found. 

If  words  are  to  be  connedled  with  mufic,  they  ouglit  like  that  to 
be  light  and  airy  for  tune,  palfionate  for  air,  and  both  palfionate  and 
fublime  forfubjedl;  but  in  every  cafe  (except  particular  applications) 
muff  appeal  to  the  heart.  The  accent  and  emphafis  nuifl  be  ex- 
prefTed,  and  whatever  efteft  the  reading  of  the  words  is  to  produce 
muft  be  increafed  by  the  mufic. 

There  are  but  few  examples  of  Flandel’s  poficffing  tune  in  the  po- 
pular fenfe.  He  feldom  is  without  air  in  its  mod  refined  application, 
and  mod  commonly  has  an  exuberance  of  fubjeiSt  for  greater  pur- 
pofes.  His  harmony  is  in  general  well-chofeu  and  full  ; liis  expref- 
lion  fometimes  faulty,  but  frequently  jud  ; and  his  facility  great  from 
fo  much  pradfice,  finking  now  and  then  to  carelediiel's. 

In  confequence  of  this  general  charadter,  we  find  no  fongs  of  his 
in  the  dyle  of  Carey’s  tunes  and  the  real  Englidi  ballad.  Mod  of 
his  oratorio  and  opera  fongs  have  air  in  them,  fome  very  fine.  His 
chorufiTes  are  as  yet  unrivalled,' and  thole  form  the  broad  bafe  on 
which  his  fame  is  built.  They  podefs  fubjeft  and  contrivance,  fre- 
quently expreffion,  and  mod  commonly  facility,  altogether  produc- 
ing a fuperior  effedt  to  any  other  chorulfes  yet  known  to  the  public. 
Their  great  number  and  variety  drew  his  invention,  that  drong  cri- 
terion of  genius.  It  will  be  found  to  hold  true  as  a general  remark, 
that,  where  the  words  are  mod  fublime,  the  compolition  has  mod 
fubjecl  and  expreffion  ; and  this  ought  to  be  conlidered  by  thofe  who 
hold  words  of  no  confequence  : if  they  have  no  other  than  exalting 
the  fancy  of  the  compofer,  (which  effeft  they  certainly  produce,)  we 
Ihould,  for  the  fake  of  mufic,  independently  confidered,  make  choice 
of  works  of  imagination. 

Befides  the  advantages  of  fuperior  genius  and  knowledge,  Handel 
pofTeded  another,  without  which  his  genius  and  knowledge  might 
have  remained  for  ever  unknown.  He  had  an  opportunity  of  pre- 
fenting  his  works  to  the  public,  performed  by  the  bed  band  of  the 
times,  and  of  repeating  his  pieces  until  they  were  underdood,  and 
their  fuperior  merit  felt.  By  thefe  means  they  were  imprelfed  upon 
the  mind,  and  at  lad  became  fo  congenial  to  our  feelings,  as  almod; 
to  exclude  the  polfibility  of  other  mufic  being  performed. 

Handel’s  mufic,  then,  having  the  great  elfentials  of  genius,  Ikill, 
and  facility,  and  being  at  fird  performed  often  enough  to  have  its  in- 
tention comprehended,  and  its  merit  felt  and  acknowledged,  it  ne- 
ceffarily  keeps  pofiedion  of  the  public  favour,  and  its  annual  perfor- 
mance is  expeffed  with  pleafure,  and  always  confidered  as  an  enter- 
tainment of  a fuperior  kind. 

After  this  unequivocal  praife,  we  may  venture  to  point  out  what 
appear  to  be  defefts  in  this  great  mufician.  Tlie  fird  thing  that  au 
enlightened  modern  compofer  would  notice,  is  an  inattention  to  the 
fort  of  the  different  indruments,  more  particularly  apparent  in  the, 
parts  for  trumpets  and  other  wind-indrumenls,  which  in  general  lie 
awkward  nnd  unkindly.  At  the  time  we  acknowledge  this,  we  Ihould 
remark,  that  in  thofe  days  fuel)  niceties  did  not  exid,  for  they  aie^ 
fomc  of  the  real  improvements  of  modern  mufic.  Handel’s  con- 
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ccrfoes  and  dioruires,  without  the  lead  alteration  of  harmony  •of 
melody  in  the  fiibjetl  (as  every  real  mufician  well  knows),  might  be 
improved  in  this  point,  and  produce  a very  fuperior  and  increafed 
effed. 

Of  the  origin  of  OMENS. 

An  Omen  fignifies  a fign  or  indication  of  fome  future  event, 
taken  from  tlie  language  of  a perfon  fpeaking  without  any  in- 
tent to  prophecy.  Hence  Tully  fays,  “ Pythagorei  non  folum  voces 
deorum  obfervarunt,  fed  etiam  hominum,  qu^e  vocent  omina  “ the 
Pythagoreans  attend  to  the  difeourfe  not  only  of  gods,  but  alfo  of 
men,  which  they  call  omens."  This  fort  of  omen  was  fuppofed  to 
depend  much  upon  the  will  of  the  perfon  concerned  in  the  event ; 
whence  the  phrafes  accepit  omen,  arripuit  omen.  Such  were  the  ori- 
ginal omens  ; but  they  were  afterwards  derived  from  things  well  as 
from  words.  Tluis  Paterculus,  fpeaking  of  the  head  of  Sulpicius 
on  the  rodrum,  fays,  \t  v.-os  velut  omen  imminentis  proferiptionis,  “the 
omen  of  an  impending  profeription.”  Suetonius  fays  of  Augudus, 
that  he  believed  implicitly  in  certain  omens;  and  xhiX^JimaneJibi 
calccus  perperam,  ac  finijler  pro  dextero  induceretur,  vt  dvrum,  “ if  liis 
fhoes  were  improperly  put  on  in  the  morning,  efpecially  if  the  left 
fhoe  was  put  upon  his  right  foot,  he  held  it  for  a bad  omen.”  Omen 
was  ufed  in  a dill  larger  fenfe,  to  fignify  an  augury  ; as  in  the  fol- 
lowing line  of  Tully  : “ Sic  aquilae  clarum  firmavit  Jupiter  omen 
“ thus  Jove  confirmed  the  bright  omen  of  the  eagle.”  It  was  ladly 
ufed,  in  tlie  mod  generic  fenfe  of  all,  for  a portent  or  prodigy  ; as 
in  the  third  book  of  the  .®neid,  where  a myrtle  torn  up  by  yEneas 
dropped  blood.  Upon  this  appearance,  fays  the  hero, 

■"  Mihi  frigidus  horror 

Membra  quatit,  gelidufque  coit  formidine  fanguis. 

And,  the  fame  thing  being  repeated  upon  his  breaking  a branch  from 
another  tree,  he  prayed  to  the  gods  to  avert  the  omen  : 

Multa  movens  animo  Nymphas  venerabar  agredes, 
Gradivumque  patret;i,  Geticis  qui  praefidct  arvis. 

Rile  fecundarent  vifus,  omen  que  levarent. 

Indead  of  trandating  thefe  diort  quotations,  we  fhall  here  give 
Dryden’s  verfion  of  the  whole  of  this  portentous  adventure  ; as  we 
are  perfuaded  that  the  mere  Englifh  reader,  who  alone  can  with  for 
a tranflation,  will  be  glad  to  have  the  fulled  account  of  the  bleeding 
myrtle,  together  with  its  effetls  on  the  mind  of  the  hero.  It  is  as 
follows : 

Not  far,  a rifing  hillock  dood  in  view  ; 

Sharp  myrtles  on  the  fidesand  corners  grew. 

1 here,  while  I went  to  crop  the  fylvan  feenes. 

And  fhade  our  altar  with  their  leafy  greens, 

I pull’d  a plant  (with  horror  I relate 
A prodigy  fo  drange,  and  full  of  fate)  : 

The  rooted  fibres  rofe  ; and  from  the  wound 
Black  bloody  drops  diddl’d  upon  the  ground. 

Mute  and  amaz’d,  my  hair  with  terror  dood  ; 

Fear  flirunk  my  fincws,  and  congeal’d  my  blood. 
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Mantl’d  once  again,  another  plant  I try  ; 

That  otiier  gufh’d  with  the  fame  fanguine  dye. 

Then,  fearing  guilt  for  fome  offence  unknown. 

With  prayers  and  vows  the  Dryads  I atone. 

With  all  the  fiffers  of  the  woods,  and  mod; 

The  god  of  arms,  who  rules  the  Thracian  coaft  : 

That  they,  or  he,  thefe  omens  would  avert, 

Relcafe  our  fears,  and  better  figns  impart. 

Thefe  portentous  or  fupernatural  omens  were  either-  external  or 
internal.  Of  the  former  fort  were  thofe  ffiowers  of  blood  fo  fre- 
quently occurring  in  the  Roman  hiftory,  which  were  much  of  the 
fame  nature  with  this  adventure  of  .ffineas,  which  he  calls  monstra 
DEUM.  Of  the  fecond  fort  were  thofe  fudden  confternations,  which, 
feizing  upon  men  witlrout  any  vifible  caufe,  were  imputed  to  the 
agency  of  the  god  Pan,  and  hence  called  panic  fears.  But  indeed 
there  was  hardly  any  tiling,  however  trivial,  from  which  the  an- 
cients did  not  draw  omens.  That  it  fliould  have  been  thought  a 
direful  omen  when  any  thing  befel  the  temples,  altars,  or  ffatues  of 
the  GODS,  need  excite  no  wonder;  but  that  the  meeting  of  a eunuch, 
a negro,  a bitch  with  whelps,  or  a fnake  lying  in  the  road,  ffiould 
have  been  looked  upon  as  portending  bad  fortune,  is  a deplorable 
inftanceof  human  weaknefs,  and  of  the  pernicious  influence  of  fu- 
perffition  on  the  mind. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  this  praffice  of  making  ordinary 
events  ominous  of  good  or  bad  fortune  took  its  rife  in  Egypt,  the 
parent  country  of  almoft  every  fuperftilion  of  paganifm  ; but  when* 
ever  it  may  have  arifen,  it  fpreads  itfelf  over  the  whole  inhabited 
globe,  and  at  this  day  prevails  in  a greater  or  lefs  degree  among  the 
vulgar  of  all  nations.  In  England,  it  is  reckoned  agood  omen,  or  a 
fign  of  future  happinefs,  if  the  fun  ffiines  on  a couple  coming  out 
of  the  church  after  having  been  married.  It  is  alfo  effeemed  a good 
fign  if  it  rains  whilft  a corpfe  is  burying : 

Happy  is  the  bride  that  the  fun  ffiines  on  ; 

Happy  is  the  corpfe  that  the  rain  rains  on. 

To  break  a looking-glafs  is  extremely  unlucky ; the  party  to  whom 
it  belongs  will  lofe  his  bed:  friend.  If,  going  a journey  on  bufinefs, 
a fow  crofs  the  road,  you  will  probably  meet  with  a difappointment, 
if  not  a bodily  accident,  before  you  return  home.  To  avert  this, 
you  muff  endeavour  to  prevent  her  eroding  you  ; and,  if  that  cannot 
be  done,  you  muff  ride  round  on  fredi  ground.  If  the  fow  is  attend- 
ed with  her  litter  of  pigs,  it  is  lucky,  and  denotes  a fuccefsful  jour- 
ney. It  is  unlucky  to  fee,  firff  one  magpye,  and  then  more  ; but  to 
fee  two,  denotes  marriage  or  merriment ; three,  a fuccefsful  jour- 
ney ; four,  an  unexpefted  piece  of  good  news;  five,  you  will  ffiortly 
be  in  a great  company.  To  kill  a magpye,  will  certainly  be  puniffied 
with  fome  terrible  misfortune. 

If,  in  a family,  the  youngeff  daughter  ffiould  be  married  before  her 
elder  fiffers,  they  muff  all  dance  at  her  wedding  without  ffioes : this 
will  counteraft  their  ill  luck,  and  procure  them  hulbands.  If  you 
meet  a funeral  procedion,  or  one  paffes  by  you,  always  take  off'  your 
hat ; this  keeps  all  evil  fpirits  attending  the  body  in  good  humour. 
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If,  In  eating,  voD  mifs  your  mouth,  and  the  vifluals  fall,  it  is  very 
unlucky,  and  denotes  approaching  ficknefs.  It  is  lucky  to  put  on  a 
ftocking  the  wrong  fide  outwards:  changing  it  alters  the  luck. 
When  a perfon  goes  out  to  tranfafi:  any  important  bufinefs,  it  is 
lucky  to  throw  an  old  fiioe  after  Itim,  It  is  unlucky  to  prefent  a 
knife,  feifiars,  razor,  or  any  lharp  or  cutting  infiruincnt,  to  one’s 
miftrefs  or  friend,  as  tliey  are  apt  to  cut  lo\ne  and  fricndfhip.  To 
avoid  the  ill  effefts  of  this,  a pin,  a farthing,  or  foinc  trifling  rc- 
compenfc,  mufl  be  taken.  To  find  a knife  or  razor,  denotes  ill 
luck  and  difappointment  to  the  party. 

In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  it  is  thought  unlucky  if  a perfon 
lotting  out  upon  a journey  Ihimble  over  the  threfhold,  or  be  obliged 
to  return  for  any  thing  forgotten.  If  a fportfman  fee  any  perfon 
llepping  over  his  gun  or  fi(h,ing-rod,  he  expedls  but  little  fuccefs  in 
that  day’s  diverfion.  Sneezing  is  alfo  deemed  ominous.  If  one 
fnceze  when  making  a bed,  a little  of  the  draw  or  heath  is  taken 
out  and  thrown  into  the  fire,  that  nothing  may  diflurb  the  reft  of 
the  perfon  who  is  to  deep  in  the  b?d.  Among  the  fame  people, 
fuccefs  in  any  enterprize  is  believed  to  depend  greatly  upon  the  firft 
creature  that  prefents  itfelf  after  the  enterprize  is  undertaken. 
Thus,  upon  going  to  flioot,  it  is  reckoned  lucky  to  meet  a horfe, 
but  very  unfortunate  to  fee  a hare,  if  file  efcape  ; and,  upon  meeting 
any  creature  deemed  unlucky,  the  beft  means  of  averting  the  omen 
is  to  roll  a ftone  towards  it.  The  Greeks  attributed  the  fame  ef- 
ficacy to  the  rolling  of  a ftone,  though  they  greatly  preferred  kill- 
ing the  ominous  animal,  that  the  evil  portended  might  fall  on  its 
own  head. 

The  motions  and  appearances  of  the  clouds  were  not  long,  ago 
confidered  as  certain  figns  by  which  the  fkilful  Highlander  might  at- 
tain to  the  knowledge  of  futurity.  On  the  evening  before  New- 
year’s  Day,  if  a black  cloud  appeared  in  any  part  of  the  horizon, 
it  was  thought  to  prognofticate  a plague,  a famine,  or  the  death  of 
fome  great  man  in  that  part  of  the  country  over  wliich  it  fhould  ap- 
pear to  fit  ; and,  in  order  to  afeertain  the  place  threatened  by  the 
omen,  the  motions  of  this  cloud  were  often  watched  through  the, 
whole  night,  if  it  happened  to  continue  fo  long  vifible  above  the 
horizon.  By  the  believers  in  this  fiiperftition,  there  are  days,  as  well 
as  words  and  events,  which  are  deemed  ominous  of  good  or  bad 
fortune.  The  firft  day  of  every  quarter,  Midfummer,  and  New- 
year’s  Day,  are  reckoned  the  moft  fortunate  days  in  the  year  for 
dccomplifhing  any  defign.  In  the  Ifle  of  Mull,  ploughing,  fowing, 
and  reaping,  are  always  begun  on  Tuefday,  though  the  moft  fa- 
vourable weather  for  thefe  purpoles  be  in  this  way  frequently  loft. 
That  day  of  the  week  on  which  the  third  of  May  falls  is  deemed,  ' 
unlucky  throughout  the  whole  year.  In  Morven,  none  will  upon 
any  account  dig  peat  or  turf  for  fuel  on  Friday  ; and  it  is  reckoned  ’ 
unlucky  to  number  the  people  or  cattle  belonging  to  any  family,  and 
doubly  fo  if  the  number  be  taken  on  Friday.  The  age  of  the  moon  , 
is  alfo  much  attended  to  by  the  vulgar  Highlanders.  It  is  alleged, 
that  during  the  increafe  things  have  a tendency  to  grow  and  flick  , 
together;  and  hence,  in  the  Ifle  of  Sky,  fences,  which  are  there 
made  of  turf,  are  built  only  at  that  time  ; whilft  turf  or  peats  for  ! 
fuel  are  never,  even  in  the  moft  favovirable  weather,  either  made  or  I 
jiacked  up  but  while  the  moon  is  in  its  wane.  An  opinion  prevails  ; 
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5n  fome  places,  that,  if  a houl’e  take  fire  during  tlie  increafe  of  llie 
moon,  the  family  to  whicli  it  belongs  will  profper  in  the  world; 
but  that,  if  the  fire  happen  while  tlie  moon  is  in  tlie  decreafe,  the 
family  will  from  that  time  decline  in  its  circuijiftanccs,  and  fink  into 
poverty.  In  attributing  fuch  influence  to  the  moon,  the  fuperlli- 
tious  Highlanders  have  the  honour  to  agree  with  the  philofophic 
Virgil,  w ho  in  his  Georgies  gives  the  following  I'age  inltru6lions  to 
the  hulbandman : 

Ipja  dies  alios  dedit  ordine  Luna 
Felices  operun,  Quintam/uge  : 

• • * # 

Septima  pojl  decimam  felix  et  ponere  viterrt, 

Et  prenfos  domitare  boves,  et  licia  telce 
Addtre  ; nona  fugee.  mdior^  contraria  furtis. 

The  lucky  days  in  each  revolving  moon 
For  labour  choofe  ; the  fifth  be  fure  to  Ihun. 

^ ^ 

The  feventh  is  next  the  tenth,  the  bed  to  join 
Young  oxen  to  the  yoke,  and  plant  the  vine. 

Then,  weavers,  firetch  your  days  upon  the  waft : 

The  ninth  is  good  for  travel,  bad  for  theft. 

Drydek. 

From  this  coincidence  of  the  fuperdition  of  the  Roman  poet  with 
th_t  of  the  natives  of  Mull  and  Morven,  we  are  drongly  inclined  to 
adopt  the  hypothelis  of  the  gentleman  who  favoured  us  with  this  ac- 
curate account  of  Highland  omens.  He  judly  obferves,  that  this 
fuperditious  pradlice  of  auguring  good  or  ill  from  trifling  events, 
and  from  the  particular  phafesof  the  moon,  has  no  connection  what?, 
ever  with  popilh  priedcraft  : he  dievvs  that  the  Romifli  clergy,  even 
in  the  darked  age,  were  at  pains  to  eradicate  it  as  idle  and  impious  ; 
and  he  therefore  infers,  that  it  mud  be  a relic  of  Druidifm  handed 
down  by  tradition  from  an  era  prior  to  the  introduction  of  Chridiani- 
ty  into  the  Highlands  and  ifles  of  Scotland.  That  the  Druids  were 
acquainted  with  the  particular  doctrines  of  Pythagoras  has  been 
clearly  proved  ; that  Virgil  was  no  ftranger  to  the  Pythagorean 
philofophy  is  known  to  every  fcholar  ; that  Pythagoras  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  addicted  to  the  dotages  of  Magic  lias  been  likewife 
demondrated  ; and  therefore  it  appears  to  us  probable  at  lead,  that  the 
attention  paid  to  pretended  omens,  not  only  in  the  Highlands,  but 
alfo  in  the  low  country  of  Scotland,  and  indeed  among  the  vulgar 
jn  every  country  of  Europe,  is  a remnant  of  one  of  the  many  fu- 
perditions  which  the  Druids  impofed  upon  their  deluded  followers. 
That  it  is  contrary  to  every  principle  of  found  philofophy,  all  phi- 
lofophers  will  readily  acknowledge  ; and  whoever  has  lludied  the 
■writings  of  St.  Paul  mud  be  convinced  that  it  is  inconfident  with  the 
fpirit  of  genuine  Chridianity. 

INFLUENCE  of  the  PASSIONS  on  the  HUMAN  MIND. 

SO  intimately  are  our  perceptions,  paflTions,  and  actions,  connected, 
it  would  be  wonderful  if  they  diould  have  no  mutual  influence. 
That  our  aCtions  are  too  much  influenced  by  paflton,  is  a known 

truth  ; 
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tnith  ; but  it  is  not  lefs  certain,  though  not  fo  well  known,  that 
palFion  liatli  alfo  an  influence  upon  our  perceptions,  opinions,  and 
belief.  For  example,  the  opinions  we  form  of  men  and  things  are 
generally  directed  by  affedion  : — An  advice  given  by  a man  of  figure 
hath  great  weight ; the  fame  advice  from  one  in  a low  condition  is 
defpifed  or  negle6lcd  : a man  of  courage  under-rates  danger  ; and 
to  the  indolent  the  flighted  obftacle  appears  unrurmountablc.  All 
this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  Ample  principle  of  aflbciation. 

There  is  no  truth  more  univerfally  known,  than  that  tranquillity 
and  fedatenefs  are  the  proper  ftate  of  mind  for  accurate  perception 
and  cool  deliberation  ; and  for  that  reafon,  we  never  regard  the 
opinion  even  of  the  wifefl  man,  when  we  difcover  prejudice  or  paf- 
fion  behind  the  curtain.  Paflion  hath  fucli  influence  over  us,  as  to 
give  a falfe  light  to  all  its  objefls.  Agreeable  paflions  prepolfefs 
the  mind  in  favour  of  their  obje6Is  ; and  difagreeable  paflions,  not 
lefs  againft  their  objefts  : — A woman  is  all  perfedlion  in  her  lover’s 
opinion,  while  in  the  eye  of  a rival  beauty  flie  is  aukward  and  dif- 
agreeable : when  the  paflion  of  love  is  gone,  beauty  vanifhes  with 
it  ; — nothing  is  left  of  that  genteel  motion,  that  fprightly  converfa- 
tion,  thole  numberlefs'  graces,  which  formerly,  in  the  lover’s  opi- 
nion, charmed  all  hearts.  To  a zealot  every  one  of  his  own  fedt  is 
a faint,  while  the  moft  upright  of  a different  fedl  are  to  him  children 
of  perdition  : the  talent  of  fpeaking  in  a friend,  is  more  regarded 
than  prudent  condudt  in  any  other.  Nor  will  this  furprize  any  one 
acquainted  with  the  world  ; our  opinions,  the  refult  frequently  of 
various  and  complicated  views,  are  commonly  fo  flight  and  waver- 
ing, as  readily  to  be  fufceptible  of  a bias  from  paflion. 

With  that  natural  bias  another  circumffance  concurs,  to  give  paf- 
fioii  an  undue  influence  on  our  opinions  and  belief ; and  that  is  a ftrong 
tendency  in  our  nature  to  juffify  our  paffions  as  well  as  our  adtions, 
not  to  others  only,  but  even  to  ourfelves.  That  tendency  is  pecu- 
liarly remarkable  with  refpedl  to  difagreeable  paflions  ; by  its  in- 
fluence, objedts  are  magnified  or  leflTened,  circumftances  fupplied  or 
lupprelfed,  every  thing  coloured  and  dilguifed,  to  anfwer  the  end 
of  jullification.  Hence  the  foundation  of  felf-deceit,  where  a man 
impofes  upon  himfelf  innocently,  and  even  without  fufpicion  of  a bias. 

We  lhall  proceed  to  illuftrate  the  foregoing  obfervations  by  pro- 
per examples. 

Gratitude,  when  warm,  is  often  exerted  upon  the  children  of  the 
benefadlor  ; efpecially  where  he  is  removed  out  of  reach  by  death 
crabfence.  The  paflion  in  this  cafe,  being  exerted  for  the  fake  oi 
the  benefadlor,  requires  no  peculiar  excellence  in  his  children:  but 
the  pradlice  of  doing  good  to  thefe  children  produces  affedlion  for 
them,  which  never  fails  to  advance  them  in  our  effeem.  By  fuch 
means,  ftrong  connedtions  of  aff'edfion  are  often  formed  among  in- 
dividuals, upon  the  flight  foundation  now  mentioned. 

Envy  is  a paflion,  which,  being  altogether  unjuftifiable,  cannot  be 
excufed  but  by  dilguifing  it  under  fome  plaulible  name.  At  the 
fame  time,  no  paflion  is  more  eager  than  envy  to  give  its  objedt  a, 
difagreeable  appearance : it  magnifies  every  bad  quality,  and  fixes  on 
tha  moft  humbling  circumftances  : 

Cassius.  I cannot  tell  what  you  and  other  men 
Think  of  this  life  ; but,  for  my  Angle  felf, 

I had  as  lief  not  be,  as  live  to  be 
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In  awe  of  fiicli  a thing  as  I myfelf. 

T was  born  free  as  Ctefar,  fo  were  you  ; 

We  botli  have  fed  as  well  ; and  we  can  both 
Endure  the  winter’s  cold  as  well  as  he. 

For  once,  upon  a raw  and  gufty  day> 

'File  trotibled  T'vber  dialing  with  his  (lioreS, 

Caefar  fays  to  me,  Dar’ft  thou,  Callius,  now 
Leap  in  with  me  into  tliis  angry  flood. 

And  fwim  to  yt^der  point  ? — Upon  the  word, 

Accoutred  as  I was,  1 plunged  in, 

And  b;d  him  follow  ; fo  indeed  he  did. 

The  torrent  roar’d,  and  we  did  buffet  it 
With  lulty  finews  ; throwing  it  alide. 

And  rtemming  it  with  hearts  of  controverfy. 

Bur,  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  propos’d, 

Caviar  cry’d,  Help  me,  Cafliiis,  or  I fink. 

I,  as  j^itieas,  our  great  ancefior. 

Did  from  tiie  flames  of  Troy  upon  his  flioulder 
The  old  Anchifes  bear  ; fo  from  the  waves  of  Tyber 
Did  I the  tired  Caefar  ; and  this  man 
Is  now  become  a god  ; and  Caffius  is 
A wretched  creature,  and  mufl:  bend  his  body 
If  Cxfar  carelefsly  but  nod  on  him. 

He  had  a fever  when  he  was  in  Spain  ; 

And,  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  I did  mark 
How  he  did  lliake.  ’Tis  true,  this  god  did  fliake  ; 

His  cowal  d lips  did  from  their  colour  fly  ; 

And,  that  fame  eye  whofe  bend  both  awe  the  world 
Did  lofe  its  lufire  : I did  hear  him  groan'; 

Ay,  and  tliat  tongue  of  his,  that  bade  tlie  Romans 
Mark  him,  and  write  liis  fpeeches  in  their  books, 

Alas ! it  cry’d — Give  me  fome  drink,  Titinius, — ^ 

As  a lick  girl.  Ye  gods,  it  doth  amaze  me, 

A manor  fucli  a feeble  temper  fliould 
So  get  the  flart  of  the  majeftic  world, 

And  bear  the  palm  alone.  Julius  C^sar,  a6t.  i.  fc.  3. 


Glo’fler,  inflamed  with  refentment  againfl  his  fon  Edgar,  could 
even  force  himfelf  into  a momentary  conviction  that  they  were  not 
related  : 


< 


'O  flrange  faflen’d  villain! 

Would  he  deny  his  letter  ? — I never  got  him. 

King  Lear,  act  2.  fc.  3. 

When  by  great  fenfibility  of  heart,  or  other  means,  grief  be- 
comes immoderate,  the  mind,  in  order  to  juflify  itfelf,  is  prone  to 
magnify  the  caufe  ; and  if  the  real  caufe  admit  not  of  being  mag- 
nified, the  mind  feeksacaufe  for  its  grief  in  imagined  future  events ; 

Busby.  Madam,  your  majefly  is  much  too  fad  : 

You  promis’d,  when  you  parted  with  the  king. 

To  lay  afide  felf-harming  heavinefs. 

And  entertain  a cheerful  difpolition. 

Qjlteen.  To  pleafe  the  king,  I did  ; to  pleafe  myfelf, 

I cannot  do  it.  Yet  I know  no  caule 
Vdl.  IV.  No.  31,  I 
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Why  I fhoiild  welcome  fuch  a guell  as  grief ; 

Save  bidding  farewell  to  fo  fweet  a guelt 
As  my  fweet  Richard  : yet  again,  inethinks, 

Some  unborn  forrow',  ripe  in  Fortune’s  womb, 

Is  coming  tow’rd  me  ; and  my  inward  foul 
With  fomething  trembles,  yet  at  notliing  grieves. 

More  than  witli  parting  from  my  lord  the  king. 

Richard  11.  aiSt  i.  fc.  5. 

Refentment  at  firfl  is  vented  on  the  relations  of  the  offender,  in 
order  to  punifli  him  : but  as  refentment,  when  fo  outrageous,  is 
contrary  to  confciencc,  the  mind,  to  jullify  its  paffion,  is  dilpoled  to 
paint  thefe  relations  in  the  blackeff  colours  ; and  it  comes  at  lull  to 
be  convinced,  tliat  they  ought  to  bepunifhed  for  their  own  demerits. 

Anger,  raifed  by.  an  accidental  flroke  upon  a tender  part  of  the 
body,  is  fometimes  vented  upon  the  undefigning  caufe.  But  as  the 
paflion  in  that  cafe  is  abfurd,  and  as  there  can  be  no  folid  gratifica- 
tion in  punifhing  the  innocent,  the  mind,  prone-to  jullify  as  well  as 
to  gratify  its  palllon,  deludes  itfclf  into  a conviction  of  the  action’s 
being  voluntary.  The  conviction,  however,  is  but  momentary  ; 
the  fir'll  reflection  flicws  it  to  be  erroneous  : and  the  paflion  vanilh- 
eth  almofl  inlfantaneoufly  with  the  conviction.  But  anger,  tlie  moft 
violent  of  all  paffions,  has  iHll  greater  influence  : it  fometimes  forces 
the  mind  to  perfonify  a flock  or  a ftone  if  it  happen  to  occalion  bo- 
dily pain,  and  even  to  believe  it  a voluntary  agent,  in  order  to  be  a 
proper  objeCl  of  rcfeniment.  And  that  we  have  really  a momen- 
tary conviction  of  its  being  a voluntary  agent,  nnifl  be  evident  from 
conlidering,  that  without  fuch  conviClion  the  paffion  can  neither  be 
jultified  nor  gratified  : the  imagination  can  give  no  aid  ; for  a fiock 
or  a (lone,  imagined  infenfible,  cannot  be  an  objeCt  of  punifhment,  if 
the  mind  be  confeious  that  it  is  an  imagination  merely  without  any 
reality.  Of  fucli  peiTonification,  involving  a conviction  of  reality, 
there  is  one  illuflrious  infiance.  W'hen  the  firfl  bridge  of  boats  over 
the  Hellelpot  wasdefiroyed  by  a florm,  Xerxes  fell  into  a tranfport 
of  rage  fo  excellive,  tliat  he  commanded  the  fea  to  be  punifhed  with 
three  hundred  llripes  ; and  a pair  of  fetters  to  be  thrown  into  it,  en- 
joining the  follow  ing  words  to  be  pronoiinced  : “ O thou  fait  and 

bitter  water  1 thy  mafler  liaih  condemned  thee  to  this  punifhment 
for  offending  him  without  caufe  ; and  is  refolved  to  pafs  over  thee  in 
defpite  of  tliy  infolence  : with  reafon  all  men  neglect  to  facrifice  to 
thee,  becaufe  thou  art  both  difagreeable  and  treaclierous.” 

Shakefpear  exhibits  beautiful  examples  of  the  irregular  influence 
of  paflion  in  making  us  believe  things  to  be  otherwif’e  than  they  are. 
King  Lear,  in  his  diltrefs,  perlbnifies  the  rain,  wind,  and  thunder ; 
and,  in  order  to  jufiify  his  refentment,  believes  them  to  be  taking 
part  with  his  daughters  : 

Lear.  Rumble  thy  bellyful,  fpitfire,  fpoutrain! 

Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  fire,  are  my  daughters. 

I tax  not  you,  ye  elements,  with  unkindnefs; 

I never  gave  you  kingdoms,  call’d  you  children  ; 

You  owe  me  no  fublcription.  Then  let  fall 
Your  horrible  plcafure. — Here  I Hand,  your  brave  j 
A poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  defpis’d,  old  man  ! 

But  yet  I call  you  fervile  minifters, 
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That  have  vvitli  two  pernicious  daughters  join’d 
Your  high-engender’d  battles  ’gainit  a liead 
So  old  and  white  as  this.  Oh!  oh!  ’tis  foul  I AiH;.  3.  fc.  2. 

King  Richard,  full  of  indignation  agalnd  his  favourite  horfe  for  car- 
rying  Bolingbrokc,  is  led  into  the  convidfion  of  his  being  lational  . 

• Giioovt.  Oh  I how  it  yearn’d  my  heart,  when  I beheld 
In  London  llreets,  that  coronation-day, 

When  bolingbrokc  rode  on  Roan  barbary, 

That  hurle  that  thou  fo  often  halt  bedrid, 

That  horfe  that  I fo  carefully  have  drefs’d. 

K.  Rich.  Rode  he  on  Barbary  ? tell  me,  gentle  friend, 
How  went  he  under  him  ? , 

Groom.  So  proudly  as  he  had  difdain’d  the  ground. 

K.  Rich.  So  proud  that  Bolingbrokc  was  on  his  back! 
That  jade  had  eat  bread  from  my  royal  hand. 

This  hand  hath  made  him  proud  with  clapping  him. 

Would  he  not  dumble  ? would  he  not  tall  down, 

(Since  pride  mud  have  a fall,)  and  break  the  neck 
Of  that  proud  man  that  did  ulurp  his  back  ? 

RichardII.  a6t5.  fc.  ii. 

Hamlet,  fwelled  with  indignation  at  his  mother’s  fecond  marriage, 
was  llrongly  inclined  to  leden  the  time  of  her  widowhood,  the  diort- 
nefs  of  the  time  being  a violent  circumdance  againd  her^  and  he 
deludes  himfelf  by  degrees  into  the  opinion  of  an  interval  fhorter 
than  the  real  one  ; 

Hamlet. That  it  diould  come  to  this! 

But  two  months  dead  ! nay,  not  fo  much  ; not  two—' 

So  excellent  a king,  that  was,  to  this, 

Hyperion  to  a (atyr  : fo  loving  to  my  mother, 

That  he  permitted  not  the  wind  of  heav’n 
Vilit  her  face  too  roughly.  Heav’n  and  earth  I 
Mud  1 remember— why,  die  would  hang  on  him. 

As  if  increafe  of  appetite  had  grown 

By  what  it  fed  on  : yet,  within  a month 

Let  me  not  think— Frailty,  thy  name  is  Woman  ! 

A little  month  1 or  ere  thofe  dioes  were  old, 

With  which  die  follow’d  my  poor  father’s  body. 

Like  Niobe,  all  tears why  die,  ev’n  (he — 

(O  heav’n  I a bead,  that  wants  difcourfe  of  reafon, 

Wou’d  have  mourn’d  longer)  married  with  mine  uncle, 

My  father’s  brother  j but  no  more  like  my  father 
Than  1 to  Hercules.  Within  a month  ! — 

Ere  yet  the  fait  of  mod  unrighteous  tears 
Had  left  the  fltilhing  in  her  galled  eyes, 

She  married Oh,  mod  wicked  fpeed  1 to  pod 

With  fuch  dexterity  to  inceduous  fheets  1 
It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot,  come  to  good. 

But  break,  my  heart,  for  I mud  hold  my  tongue. 

Atl.  I.  fc.  3. 

The  power  of  padion  to  falfify  the  computation  of  time  is  re- 
markable in  this  indance  ; becaufc  time,  which  hath  an  accurate 

I a mealure. 
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meafiire,  is  lefs  obieqiiious  to  our  delires  and  wiflies  titan  objefis 
which  have  no  piecile  dandard  of  lefs  or  more. 

Good  news  are  greedily  fwallovved  upon  very  fleiider  evidence  ; 
bur  widies  magnify  the  probability  of  the  event,  as'well  as  the  ve- 
racity  of  the  relater  ; and  we  believe  as  certain  what  at  bell  is 
doubtful.  For  the  fame  reafon,  bad  news  gain  alCo  credit  upon  the 
flighted  evidence  : fear,  if  once  alarmed,  h.is  the  l.une  ellea  n ith 
hope,  to  magnify  every  circnmdance  that  tends  to  convidion. 
Shakefpearc,  who  diews  more  k-nowled<^e  ot  hiim.ir  nature  thapi  any' 
of  our  philofophers,  hath  iti  his  Cymbelinc  repielented  this  bias  of 
the  mind  ; for  lie  makes  the  peiTon,  who  alone  was  adV'ted  with  the 
bad  news,  yield  to  evidence  that  did  not  convince  any  of  his  com- 
panions. And  Othello  is  convinced  of  iiis  wile’s  infidelity  from 
circumdances  too  dight  to  move  any  pctlon  lefs  inierelfed. 

If  the  news  intcred  us  in  fo  low  a degree  as  to  give  place  to  reafon, 
the  efiefl  will  not  be  altogether  the  lame  : judging  ot  the  probabi- 
lity ot  the  dory,  the  mind  fettles  in  a rational  convifiion  cither  tiiat 
it  is  true  or  not.  But  even  in  that  cafe,  the  mind  i..  not'alhoved  to 
reft  in  tliat  degree  of  convidtion  which  is  produced  by  raiion.'l  evi- 
dence : if  the  news  be  in  any  degree  favourable,  our  belief  is  raifed 
by  hope  to  an  improper  height  ; and,  if  unfavourable,  by  fear. 

"1  his  ohfervation  liolds  equally  with  relpcdl  to  liiture  events  ; if  a 
future  event  be  either  much  wilhed  or  dieaded,  the  mind  never  fails 
to  augment  tlie  probability  beyond  truth. 

That  eadnefs  of  belief,  witli  refped  to  wonders  and  prxnligies, 
even  tlie  mpd  abfurd  and  ridiculous,  is  a fi range  phenum(non  ; be- 
caufe  nothing  ran  be  more  evident  than  the  following  pn'j'odtion. 
That,  the  more  lingular  any  event  is,  tlie  more  evidence  is  required 
to  produce  belief ; a familiar  event  daily  occiiriing,  being  in  iildf 
extremely  probable,  finds  ready  credit,  and  therefore  is  vouched  by 
the  llightefl  evidence;  but  to  overcome  the  improbability  of  a 
flrange  and  rare  event,  contrary  to  the  cotirle  of  nature,  tlie  very 
flrongefl  evidence  is  required.  It  is  certain,  liowevcr,  that  vvonders 
and  prodigies  are  fwallowcd  by  the  vulgar,  upon  evidence  that 
would  not  be  fufficient  to  afcerlain  the  molt  familiar  occunence.  It 
has  been  reckoned  difficult  to  explain  that  irregular  bias  of  mind  ; 
but  we  are  now  made  acquainted  wii.li  the  infl.ueiice  of  pallion  iipoii 
opinion  and  belief ; a (lory  of  ghofts  or  fairies,  told  witli  an  air  of 
gravity  and  truth,  raifetli  an  emotion  of  wonder,  and  perliaps  of 
dread  ; and  thefe  emotions,  impofing  on  a weak  mind,  imfu  cls'iipou 
it  a thorough  convidtion  contrary  to  realon. 

Opinion  and  belief  are  influenced  by  propenfity  as  well  as  by  paf- 
flon.  An  innate  propenfity  is  all  we  liave  to  convince  us  that  the 
operations  of  nature  are  uniform:  influenced  by  that  propenfity, 
we  often  rallily  think,  that  good  or  bad  weather  will  never  have  at! 
end;  and  in  natural  philolophy,  writers,  influenced  by  the  fame 
propenfity,  flretch  commonly  tlieir  analogical  realonings  beyond  jult 
bounds. 

Opinion  and  belief  are  influenced  by  affedfion  as  well  as  by  pro- 
penfity. The  noted  flory  of  a fine  lady  and  a curate  viewimr  the 
moon  tlirough  a telelcope  is  a plealant  illuflration  : “ I peixeive 
(lays  the  lady)  two  ffiadows  inclining  to  each  other;  they  are  cer- 
tainly two  happy  lovers  “ l^ot  at  all  (replies  the  curate),  they  are 
Uvo  fleeplps  of  a cathedral,” 

Among 
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An'.onr;i)ie  jiarticiilars  that  compofe  the  focial  part  of  our  nature, 
tl.cie  IS  a propciifity  to  comiminicate.our  opinions,  our  emotions,  and 
every  thing  tliat  atiViits  us,  vvhicli  may  be  called  tlie  I.iingmge  of  our 
I'.ijicns.  But  fortune  and  injudicc  alfeiT  us  greatly  ; and  of  tliefe 
v.e  are  Co  prone  to  complain,  that,  if  we  have  no  friend  nor  acquaint- 
ance to  take  pan  in  our  fiiHerings,  we  lometimcs  utter  our  coni- 
plaints  aloud,  even.wherc  there  is  nOne  to  lillen. 

But  this  propcnlity  operates  nor  iti  every  (fate  of  blind.  A man 
imnioilei ately  grieved  fecks  to  afiliiff  liimfclf,  rejefting  all  oonfo- 
i ition  : immoderate  grief  accordingly  is  mute  ; complaining  is  Itrvig^ 
gling  for  confol.ition  : - 

It  is  the  wretch’s  comfort  Bill  to  have 
borne  imall  referve  of  near  and  inward  woe, 

Some  unhilpected  hoard  of  inward  grief, 

\Viuch  they  unfeen  may  wail,  and  weep,  and  mourn, 

And  glutton-like  alone  devour. 

Mourning  Bride,  aft  i.  fc.  r. 

Wlten  grief  fubfides,  it  then,  and  no  fooner,  finds  a tongue  : vve 
complain,  becaulc  complaining  is  an  effort  to  difburden  the  mind  of 
its  dilfrefs. , This  ob'ervation  is  finely  illufirated  by  a fiory  which 
JleroduUis  records.  Cambyles,  when  he  conquered  Egypt,  made 
Ffammeticus  the  king  prifoner  ; and,  for  trying  his  conliar.cy,  or- 
dered his  daugliter  to  be  drelfed  in  tlie  liabit  of  a Have,  and  to  be 
employed  in  bringing  water  from  the  river;  his  fon  alfo  was  led  to 
execution  with  a halter  about  liis  neck.  The  Egyptions  vented 
their  forrow  in  tears  and  lamentations  : Ffammeticus  only,  with  a 
downcafl:  eye,  remained  filent.  Afterward  meeting  one  of  his  com- 
pairions,  a man  advanced  in  years,  who,  being  plundered  of  all,  was 
begging  alms,  he  wept  bitterly,  calling  him  by  name.  Cambyfes, 
ftruck  with  wonder,  demanded  an  anfwer  to  tlie  following  quellion  : 
“ Ffammeticus,  thy  mailer  Cambyfes  is  defirous  to  know,  why,  after 
thou  hadft  feen  thy  daughter  fo  ignominioufly  treated,  and  thy  Ion 
led  to  execution,  without  exclaiming  or  weeping,  thoii  Ihouldlt  be 
!>'  highly  concerned  fora  poor  man,  no  way  related  to  thee  ?”  Ffam- 
meticus  returned  the  following  anfwer:  “ Son  of  Cyrus,  tlie  cala- 
mities of  my  family  are*  too  great  to  leave  me  the  power  of  weeping; 
but  tlie  misfortunes  of  a companion,  redneeddn  liis  old  age  to  want 
of  bread,  is  a fit  fubjeft  for  lamentation.” 

Surpril'e  and  terror  are  filent  pallions,  fora  different  reafon:  thev 
agitate  the  mind  I'o  violently,  as  for  a time  to  fufpend  the  exercife 
of  its  faculties,  and  among  otliers  the  faculty  of  fpeech. 

Loveand  revenge,  when  immoderate,  are  not  more  loquacious  than 
immoderate  grief.  But,  vviien  thefe  pallions  become  moderate,  they 
fet  the  tongue  free,  and,  like  moderate  grief,  become  loquacious. 
Moderate  love,  w hen  unfiiccefsful,  is  vented  in  complaints ; wlien 
fuccefsful,  is  lull  of  joy  exprclfed  by  words  and  gefhires. 

As  no  paffion  hath  any  long  uninterrupted  cxidcnce,  nor  beats  al- 
ways an  equal  puKc,  the  language  fuggefted  by  paliioii  is  not  only 
unequal,  but  frequently  interrupted  : and,  even  duriiigan  iinintciTupt- 
ed  fit  of  palTioi),  wc  only  exprefs  in  vvprds  tlie  more  capital  fenti- 
ments.  In  familiar  converfation,  one  who  vents  every  fingle 
thought,  is  jiillly  branded  with  tlie  charaifler  of  loquacity-,  bccaufe 
/cnfiblc  people  exprefs  no  thoughts  but  what  make  fome  figure  : in 
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the  fame  manner,  we  are  only  difpofed  to  exprels  the  flronged  im- 
piilfes  of  pa  (lion,  cfpecially  when  it  returns  with  impetuofity  after 
interruption. 

It  has  been  obferved  that  the  fentiments  ought  to  be  tuned  to  the 
palTion,  and  the  language  to  both,  hilevated  fentiments  ought  to  be 
clothed  in  words  that  are  foft  and  flowing  : when  the  mind  is  de- 
preffed  with  any  pallion,  the  fentiments  muft  be  exprelfed  in  words 
that  are  humble,  not  low.  Words  being  intimately  connefled  with 
the  ideas  they  reprefent,  the  greatefl  harmony  is  required  between 
them  : to  exprefs  an  humble  fentiment  in  high-(bimding  words,  is 
difagreeable  by  a difeordant  mixture  of  feelings  ; and  the  dilcord  is 
not  lefs  when  elevated  (entiments  are  dreffed  in  lo\t’  words.  This, 
however,  excludes  not  figurative  exprelfion,  which,  within  mode- 
rate bounds,  communicates  to  the  fentiment  an  agreeabh;  elevation. 
Figurative  exprellion,  being -the  work  of  an  enlivened  imagination, 
cannot  be  the  language  of  anguifli  or  difirefs.  Otway,  fenfiblc  of 
this,  lias  painted  a feene  of  difirefs  in  colours  finely  adapted  to  the 
fubjedt  : there  is  fcarcely  a figure  in  it,  except  a (liort  and  natural 
fimile  with  which  the  fpecch  is  introduced  ; Belvidera,  talking  to 
her  father  of  her  hulband  : 

Think  you  faw  what  pad  at  our  lad  parting  ; 

Think  you  beheld  him  like  a raging  lion. 

Pacing  the  earth,  and  tearing  up  his  (teps. 

Fate  in  his  eyes,  and  roaring  with  the  pain 
Of  burning  fury  ; think  you  faw  his  one  hand 
Fix’d  on  my  throat,  while  the  extended  other 
! Grafp’d  a keen  threat’ning  dagger  ; oh,  ’twas  thus 
We  lad  embrac’d,  when,  trembling  with  revenge. 

He  dragg’d  me  to  the  ground,  and  at  my  bofom 
Prefented  horrid  death  ; cry’d  out.  My  friends  ! 

Where  are  my  friends  ? (wore,  wept,  rag’d,  threaten’d,  lov’d; 
For  he  yet  lov’d,  and  that  dear  love  prelerv’d  me 
To  this  lad  trial  of  a father’s  pity. 

I fear  not  death,  but  cannot  bear  a thought 
Tliat  that  dear  hand  diould  do  th’  unfriendly  office. 

If  I was  ever  then  your  care,  now  hear  me  ; 

Fly  to  the  fenate,  fave  the  promis’d  lives 

Of  his  dear  friends,  ere  mine  be  made  the  facrifice. 

Venice  Preserv’d,  a6l  5. 

To  preferve  the  forefaid  refemblance  between  words  and  their 
meaning,  the  fentiments  of  active  and  hurrying  pafiions  ought  to  be 
drefled  in  words  where  (yllables  prevail  that  are  pronounced  fliort  or 
fad  ; for  thefe  make  an  imprelTion  of  hurry  and  precipitation. 
Emotions,  on  the  other  hand,  that  red  upon  their  objebis,  are  bed 
exprelfed  by  words  where  fyllables  prevail  that  are  pronounced  long 
or  flow.  A perfon  afledted  with  melancholy,  has  a languid  and  flow 
train  of  perceptioiis.  The  exprellion  bed  fuiled  to  that  date  of  mind, 
is  where  words,  not  only  of  long,  but  of  many,  fyllables;  abound 
in  the  compofition  ; and  for  that  reafon,  nothing  can  be  finer  than 
the  following  palTage  : 

In  thofe  deep  folitudes,  and  aw'ful  cells. 

Where  heav’nly-penfive  Contemplation  dwells. 

And  ever-mufing  Melancholy  reigns. 


Pope. 

To 
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To  preferve  the  lame  vefemblance,  another-circumftance  is  requifite, 
tlut  tlic  language,  like  the  emotion,  be  rough  or  Imooth,  broken  or 
uniform.  Calm  and  fweet  emotions  are  beft  exprelFcd  by  words 
that  glide  foftly  : lurprife,  fear,  and  other  turbulent  paffions,  re- 
quire an  exprellion  both  rough  and  broken. 

It  cannot  have  eCcaped  any  diligent  inquirer  into  nature,  that,  in 
the  hurry  of  pallion,  one  generally  exprelfes  that  thing  firft  whiclr 
is  moll  at  heart;  which  is  beautifully  done  in  the  following  palTage  : 

Me,  me  ; adfum  qui  feci  : in  me  convertite  ferrum, 

O Rutuli,  mea  fraus  omnis.  .i^iNEiD,  ix.  437. 

Paffion  lia.s  often  the  eftecl  of  redoubling  words,  tlie  better  to 
make  tliem  exprefs  tlie  Itrong  conception  of  the  mind.  This  is 
finely  imitated  in  the  following  examples  : 

Thou  fun,  faid  I,  fair  light ! 

And  thou  enligliten’d  earth,  lo  frelh  and  gay  ! 

Ye  hills  and  dales,  ye  rivers,  w'oods,  and  plains  ! 

And  ye  that  live,  and  move,  fair  creatures  ! tell. 

Tell,  if  ye  faw,  how  catne  I thus,  how  here? — 

Paradise  Lost,  b.  viii,  273. 

Both  have  finn’d  ! but  thou 

Againll  God  only  ; I,  ’gainft  God  and  thee  ; 

And  to  the  plate  of  judgment  will  return  ; 

Tlierc  with  my  cries  importune  Heav’n,  tliat  all  < 

The  fentence,  from  thy  head  remov’d,  may  light 
On  me,  foie  caule  to  thee  of  alUtliis  woe  ; 

Me  ! me  ! only  juft  objeft  of  his  ire. 

Paradise  Lost,  b.  x.  930. 

In  general,  the  language  of  violent  palfion  ought  to  be  broken 
and  interrupted.  Soliloquies  ought  to  be  lb  in  a peculiar  manner  : 
language  is  intended  by  nature  for  fociety  ; and  a man  when  alone, 
tliough  he  always  clothes  his  thoughts  in  words,  I'eldom  gives  his 
words  utterance,  unlefs  when  prompted  by  fome  ftrong  emotion  ; 
and  even  then  by  ftarts  and  intervals  only.  Shakefpeare’s  fofiloquies 
may  be  juftly  eilabliftied  as  a model  ; for  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive 
any  more  perfeCI: 

“ Ford.  Hum!  ha!  is  this  a vifion  ? is  this  a dream  ? do  I fteep  ? 
Mr.  Ford,  awake  ; awake,  Mr.  I'ord  ; there’s  a hole  made  in  your 
bell  coat,  Mr.  Ford  ! this  ’tis  to  be  married  ! this  ’tis  to  have  linen 
and  buck-balkets.  Well,  I will  proclaim  mylelf  what  I am  ; I 
will  now  take  tlic  leacher;  he  is  at  my  houfe  ; he  cannot  ’I'cape  me; 
’tis  impolTible  he  lliould  ; he  cannot  creep  into  a halfpenny  purle, 
nor  info  a pepper-box.  But,  left  the  devil  that  guides  him  Ihould 
aid  him,  1 will  learch  impollible  places  ; tho’  what  I am  I cannot 
avoid,  yet  to  be  wliat  I woidd  not  ftiall  not  make  me  tame.” 

Mf.rry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  3.  fc.  laft. 

Soliloquies  upon  lively  or  inferefting  fubjects,  but  w’ithout  any 
turbulence  of  pallion,  may  he  carrictl  on  in  a coniiinied  chain  of 
thouglit.  If,  forexamplc,  thenatureand  fprightlinels  of  tlie  fub- 
jecl  prompt  a man  to  fpeak  his  thoughts  in  the -form  of  a dialogue, 
the  exprellion  niiift  be  carried  on  without  break  or  interruption,  as 
in  a dialogue  between  two  perfons  ; which  juftifies  Falftaif’s  foli- 
loquy  upon  honour: — “What  need  I be  lo  forward  with  Death,  that 
• calls 
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calls  not  on  me  ? Well,  ’tis  no  matter,  Honours  pricks  me  on.  But 
how  if  Honour  prick  me  off,  when  I come  on  ?.  how  ilien  > Can  ho- 
nour fet  a leg  ? No.  Or  an  arm  ? No.  Or  take  away  tlie  grief 
of  a wound  ? No.  Honour  hath  no  fkill  in  fiirgcry  tiien  ? No. 
What  is  Honour?  A word. — What  is  tiiat  wouX  honour?  Air;  a 
trim  reckoning. — Who  hath  it  ? He  that  dy’d  a Wednerday.  Doth 
he  feel  it  ? No.  Doth  he  hear  it  f No.  It  is  inrenlihle  then  ? Yea, 
to  the  dead.  But  will  it  not  live  vvitli  the  living  ? No.  Why  ? 
Detraction  will  not  fulfer  it.  Therefore  I’ll  none  of  it ; honour  is 
a mere  fcutcheon  : and  fo  ends  my  catechiCm.” 

First  Part,  Heryy  IV.  aft.  5.  fc.  2. 

I 

I.  ITER  ARY  ANECDOTE  S.— By  Dr.  W.<vrton. 
Essay  on  Criticism. 

The  firit  piece  of  Criticifm  in  our  Lingunge,  worthy  our  atten- 
tion, was  Sir  Philip  Sydney’s  “ Defence  of  Poefie.”  Spenfer 
is  (aid  to  have  written  a critical  difcourle,  called  “ The  Poet  the 
lofs  of  whiclt,  confidcring  the  exquifite  talte  and  extenfive  learning 
of  Spenfer,  is  much  to  be  regretted.  Next  came  Daniel’s  Apology  ; 
then  Ben  Jonfon’s  Difeoveries,  the  Preface  to  Gondibert,  Hobbes’ 
Letter  to  D’Avenant,  the  Preface  and  Notes  of  Cowley  (whofe 
proffe  flyle,  by  the  way,  is  admirable).  Temple’s  Effavs,  Drydeids 
Effay  on  Dramatic  Poetry,  and  his  various  Prefaces  and  Prologues, 
Rymer’s  Preface  to  Rapin,  and  Letter  on  Tragedy,  Dennis’  Refor- 
ntation  on  Poetry,  and  the  Ellaysof  Rofeommon  and  Buckingham. 
Thefe  (fays  Dr.  Warton)  were  the  critical  pieces  that  preceded 
Pope’s  Effay  on  Criticifm,  which  was  publifiied  without  his  name, 
May  17 1 1,  and  (as  Lewis  the  bookfeller  told  me)  did  not  fell  at  firft, 
till  the  author  fent  copies,  as  prefents,  to  feveral  eminent  perfons. 

It  is  not  improper  to  obferve  what  great  improvements  the  art  of 
criticifm  has  received  fince  this  Effay  was  written.  Without  re- 
curring to  pieces  of  earlier  date,  and  nearer  the  time  in  which  it  was 
written,  we  have  the  Effays  in  the  Speffator  and  Guardian,  Shaftef- 
bury’s  Advice  to  an  Author,  Spence  on  the  Odyffey,  Fenton  on 
Waller,  and  Blackwell’s  Enquiry  into  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Homer.  Even  of  late  years,  we  have  had  the  Treatifes  of  Harris, 
Hurd’s  Remarks  on  Horace,  Gbfervations  on  the  Fairy  Clneen, 
Webb  on  Poetry  and  Mufic,  Brown’s  Differtation  on  the  fame,  the 
Differtations  of  Beattie,  Lord  Kaim’s  Elements  of  Criticifm,  Blair’s 
Ledtures  ; the  Critical  Papers  in  the  Rambler,  Adventurer,  World, 
and  Connoiffeur  ; Johnfon’s  Lives  of  the  Poets;  the  Biographia 
Britannica  ; the  Poetics  of  Ariffotle,  tranflated,  and  accompanied 
by  judicious  notes  by  Twining  and  Pye;  the  tranflations,  with  notes, 
of  Horace’s  Art  of  Poetry,  by  Hurd  and  Colman  ; and  the  Epiftles 
of  Hayley. 

Elegy  to  t.he  Memory  of  an  unfortunate  Lady. 
The  true  caufe  of  the  excellence  of  this  Elegy  is,  that  the  oc- 
calion  of  it  was  real  ; fo  true  is  the  maxim,  that  nature  is  more  pow- 
erful than  fancy;  that  we  can  always  leel  more  than  we  can  imagine; 
and  that  the  mod  artful  .fittion  muff  give  way  to  truth  : for  this  lady 
was  beloved  by  Pope.  After  many  and  wide  enquiries,  I have  been 
informed  that  her  name  was  Wainlbury  ; and  that  (which  is  a lin- 
gular circumdance)  die  was  ill-fhapcd  and  deformed  as  our  author. 

Hep 
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i-fcr  death  was  not  by  a fword,  but,  wlut  would  lefs  bear  to  be  told 
poetically,  fhe  hanged  herfelf.  Jobnfon  has  too  feverely  cenfiired 
tliis  Elegy,  when  lie  fays,  “ that  it  Iws  drawn  imicli  attenti-on  by  tlie 
illaudable  fingularity  of  treating  filicide  with  reCjicft ; and,  that 
“ poetry  has  not  been  often  worie  employed,  than  in  dignifying  tlie 
amorous  fury  of  a raving  girl.”  She  fcenis  to  have  been  driven 
to  this  delperate  a6t  by  the  violence  and  cruelty  of  her  uncle  and 
guardian,  who  forced  her  to  a convent  abroad  ; and  to  which  cir- 
cumftance  Pope  alludes  in  one  of  his  Letters. 

Prologues  of  Dryden  and  Pope. 

Pope’s  Prologue  to  Addifon’s  Cato  is  fuperior  to  any  Prologue  of 
Dryden ; who,  notwithdanding,  is  fo  jiidly  celebrated  for  this 
I'pecies  of  writing.  Tlie  prologues  of  Dryden  are  fatirical  and  fa- 
cetious: this  of  Pope  is  folcnin  and  fublime,  as  the  fubjeifl  required. 
Thofe  of  Dryden  contain  general  topics  of  criticifm  and  wit,  and 
may  precede  any  play  whatfoever,  even  tragedy  or  comedy.  This 
of  Popeds  particular,  and  appropriated  to  the  tragedy  alone,  which 
it  was  defigned  to  introduce. 

Rowe. 

The  genius  of  Rowe  was  rather  delicate  and  foft,  than  (frongand 
pathetic.  His  compolitions  footh  us  with  a tranquil  and  tender  fort 
of  complacency,  rather  than  cleave  the  heart  with  pangs  of  com- 
miferation.  His  diflrelTes  are  entirely  founded  on  the  pallion  of  love. 
His  diiftion  is  extremely  elegant  and  chafte,  and  his  verfificatioa 
highly  melodious.  His  plays  are  declamations  rather  than  dialogues ; 
and  his  charadters  are  general,  and  undidinguiflied  from  each  other. 
Such  a furious  charadfer  as  that  of  Bajazet  is  eafily  drawn,  and,  let 
me  add,  eafily  afled. — There  is  a want  of  unity  in  the  fable  of  Ta- 
merlane. The  death’s  head,  dead  body,  and  (tage  hung  in  mourn- 
ing, in  the  Fair  Penitent,  are  artificial  and  mechanical  methods  of 
afieding  an  audience.  In  a word,  his  plays  are  mulical  and  pleafing 
poems;  but  inaiftive  and  unmoving  tragedies.  That  of  Jane  Shore 
is,  I think,  the  mod  interefting  and  affeHing  of  any  he  has  given  us  ; 
but  probability  is  fadly  violated  in  it  by  the  negleft  of  the  unity  of 
time.  For  a perfon  to  be  fuppofed  to  be  darved  during  the  repre- 
lentation  of  five  aifls  is  a driking  indance  of  the  abfurdity  of  this 
violation.  * * * * * Rowe  has  taken  the  fable  of  his  Fair  Peni- 
tent, from  the  Fatal  Dowry  of  Madinger  and  Field.  His  very 
IpiriteT  tranflation  of  Lucan,  is  perhaps  his  bed  work,  and  one  of 
the  bed  tranfiations  in  our  language,  of  the  only  claflic,  faid  Addi- 
fon,  not  explained  for  the  ufe  of  the  dauphin. 

Fenton. 

Of  Pope’s  Epitaph  on  Fenton,  it  is  obferved  by  Dr.  Warton,  that 
!iis  integrity,  learning,  and  genius,  deferved  the  charaifter  therein 
given,  and  that  it  was  not  in  any  refpeit  overwrought.  “ His  Poems,’* 
he  adds  are  not  fuRiciently  read  and  admired.  The  Epidle  to  Sou- 
therne,  tlie  Ode  to  the  Sun,  the  Fair  Nun,  and,  above  all,  the  Ode 
to  I.x)rd  Gower,  are  excellent.  Akenfide  frequently  laid  to  me, 
that  he  thought  this  Ode  the  bed  in  our  language,  next  to  Alexan- 
der’s Fead.  ■“  I envy  Fenton,”  (aid  Pope  to  Mr.  Walter  Hart, 
“ his  Horation  Epidle  to  Lambard.”  Parts  of  Mariamnc  are  beau- 
tiful, and  it  ought  to  take  its  turn  on  the  dage. 
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Newton. 

Newton  was  born  on  the  very  day  whicli  Galileo  died.  When 
Rainfay  was  one  day  complimenting  him  on  his  difeoveries  in  philo- 
fophy,  he  aniwered,  as  I read  it  in  Spence’s  Anecdotes,  “ Alas'.  I 
am  only  like  a child,  picking  up  pebbles  on  the  Ihore  of  the  great 
ocean  of  truth.” 

It  is  related  in  Mr.  Harris’  MSS.  that  Newton,  licaring  Handel 
play  upon  the  harpfichord,  could  find  nothing  worthy  of  remark  but 
the  elafiicity  of  his  fingers.  At  another  time,  having  afierted  that 
Terence’s  plays  had  no  plot,  and  Bentley  (in  this  knowledge  his  fu- 
perior  beyond  all  controverfy)  having  copioufiy  endeavoured  to  (hew 
the  contrary,  he  concluded  as  he  began,  that,  Terence’s  plays  had 
no  plot.  At  another  time,  being  afked  his  opinion  of  poetry,  he 
quoted  a fentiment  of  Barrow,  that  it  was  ingenious  nonfenfe. 

Thus  imifi  it  neceffarily  happen,  Avhen  men,  even  the  greatefl, 
are  (according  to  the  common  faying)  got  out  of  their  element.  No 
genius,  perhaps  ever, exifting,  was  more  acute  than  his  in  difeovering 
true  from  fali’e,  in  tire  fubjeits  of  colour,  quantity,  and  motion. 
No  one  had  an  abler  intelledt  to  difeern  what  exiiled  from  that  which 
exified  not.  But,  among  the  number  of  things  exiting,  wiiat  were 
fair,  beautiful,  graceful,  elegant,  and  what  the  contrary  ; of  this, 
by  thefe  (lories,  one  would  imagine  he  had  no  conception. 

Singularities  of  Great  Men. 

Dr.  Warton  produces  many  curious  indances  to  illuftrate  the  fol- 
lowing line  : 

Unthought-of  frailties  cheat  us  in  the  wife. 

Who  could  have  thought,  he  obferves,  that  Xenophon,  during 
his  famous  retreat,  performed  many  adts  of  the  mod  vulgar  (uper- 
Ilition ; that  Auguftus  was  alarmed  and  difpirited  if  he  put  on  a 
dipper  on  his  right  leg  which  (hould  have  been  on  his  left;  that  New- 
ton once  (ludied  aftrology  ; that  Thuanus,  Dryden,  and  the  Chan- 
cellor Shaftelbury,  calculated  nativities  ; that  Roger  Afcham  and 
Dr.  Whitby  were  devoted  lovers  of  cock-fighting,  as  was  Bayle  of 
mountebanks  ; that  Bilhop  Hoadly  was  often  rallied  by  Dr.  Clarke 
for  his  dread  of  thunder  ; that  Henry  IV.  of  France,  was  terrified 
at  the  jolting  of  his  coach  ; that  Ben  Johnfon  and  Addifon  were 
hard  drinkers,  and  Pope  himfclf  an  epicure  ? The  night  before  the 
battle  of  Blenheim,  after  a council  of  war  had  been  held  in  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough’s  tent,  at  which  Louis  of  Baden  and  Prince 
Eugene  hada(fi(led,  the  latter,  after  the  council  had  broke  up,  dept 
back  to  the  tent  to  communicate  fomething  he  had  forgot  to  the 
duke,  whom  he  found  giving  orders  to  his  aid-de-camp  Colonel 
Selwyn  (who  related  this  fadl)  at  the  table,  on  which  there  was  now 
only  a fingle  taper  burning,  all  the  others  being  extinguifhed  the  mo- 
ment the  council  was  over.  “ What  a man  is  this,”  faid  Prince 
Eugene,  “ who  at  filch  a time  can  think  of  (aving  the  ends  of 
candles  t”  Elizabeth  was  a coquette,  and  Bacon  received  a bribe. 
Dr.  Bulby  had  a violent  pafTion  for  the  dage  : it  was  excited  in  him 
by  the  applaufe  he  received  in  adling  the  Royal  Slave  before  the 
king  at  Ciiridchurch  ; and  he  declared,  that,  if  the  rebellion  had 
not  broke  out,  lie  had  certainly  engaged  himfelf  as  an  a6lor.  Luther 
was  fo  immoderately  padionate,  that  he  fometimes  boxed  Melanch- 
toa’s  ears  j and  Melancluon  himfelf  was  a believer  in  .judicial 
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aftrology,  and  an  interpreter  of  dreams.  Mazarin  and  Richlieu 
were  fo  fiiperltitioiis  as  to  employ  and  pcnllon  Morin,  a pretender 
to  altrology,  wlio  caft  the  nativities  of  thefc  two  able  politicians. 
Nor  was  Tacitus  himfelf,  who  generally  appears  fuperior  to  fuper- 
flition,  untainted  by  this  folly,  as  may  appear  from  the  twenty-fe- 
cond  chapter  of  the  fixth  book  of  his  Annals.  Men  of  great  gentus 
have  been  lometimes  compared  to  the  pillai  of  fitc  that  conducted 
tlie  Ilraelites,  which  frequently  turned  a cloudy  tide  toward  the 
fpeilator. 

Gravity. 

The  reader  may  compare  a fendble  refleflion  of  Rochefoucault’s 
withoneof  the  great  Confucius  on  the  fame  fubjetfl  : “Gravity,” 

/ays  the  former,  “ is  a myfterious  carriage  of  the  body,  to  cover  the 
defeiTs  of  the  mind.” — “ Gravity,”  fays  the  latter,  “ is  only  the 
jind  or  bark  of  wifdom;  but  it  prelerves  it.” 

' Dr.  Samuel  Clarke. 

Ev’n  in  an  ornament  its  place  rem.'irk, 

Nor  in  an  hermitage  fet  Dr.  Clarke. 

Popehimfelf  thusfarcaftically  explains  this  couplet : “ Dr.  Clarke’s 
bulto  placed  by  the  queen  in  the  Hermitage,  while  the  do6tor  daily 
frequented  the  court.” — “ But  he  fliould  have  added,”  fays  his  more 
candid  annotator  Warburton,  “ that  he  frequented  the  court — xoiih 
the  innocence  and  difinterejlednefs  of  a hermit.” 

“ Thefe  lines,”  obferves  Dr.  Warburton,  “ are  as  ill-placed  and 
injudicious  as  the  bufto  they  were  defigned  to  cenfure.  Pope  im- 
bibed an  averfion  to  this  excellent  man.  Bolingbroke  hated  Clarke, 
not  only  becaufe  he  had  written  a book  which  this  declamatory  phi- 
lofopher  could  not  refute,  but  becaufe  he  was  a favourite  of  Queen 
Caroline.” 

Arbuthnot. 

Arbuthnot  was  a man  of  confummate  probity,  integrity,  and 
fweetnefs  of  temper  ; he  had  infinitely  more  learning  than  Pope  or 
Swift,  and  as  much  wit  and  humour  as  either  of  them.  He  was  an 
excellent  mathematician  and  phyfician,  of  which  his  Letter  on  the 
Ufefulnefs  of  Mathematical  Learning,  and  his  Treatife  on  Air  and 
Aliment,  are  fufficient  proofs.  His  tables  of  ancient  coins,  weights, 
and  meafures,  are  the  work  of  a man  intimately  acquainted  with  an- 
cient hiftory  and  literature,  and  are  enlivened  with  many  curious  and 
interefting  particulars  of  the  manners  and  ways  of  living  of  the  an- 
cients. The  Hiftory  of  John  Bull,  the  beft  part  of  the  Memoirs 
of  Scriblerus,  the  Art  of  Political  Lying,  the  Freeholder’s  Cate- 
chifm,  It  cannot  Rain  but  it  Pours,  &c.  abound  in  ftrokes  of  the 
moft  exquifite  humour.  It  is  known  he  gave  nurnberlefs  hints  to 
Swift,  and  Pope,  and  Gay,  of  fome  of  the  moft  ftriking  parts  of 
their  works.  He  was  fo  neglefiful  of  his  writings,  that  his  children 
tore  his  manuferipts,  and  made  paper  kites  ot  them.  Few  letters 
in  the  Englifti  language  are  fo  interefting,  and  contain  (o  mucli  of 
Chriftian  rclignation  and  calmnefs  of  mind,  as  one  that  he  wrote  to 
Swift  a little  before  his  death.  He  frequently,  and  ably,  and  warmly, 
in  many  converfations,  defended  tlie  caule  of  rCvelatiou  againft  th? 
^ijtacks  of  Bolingbroke  and  Chefterfield, 
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Dr.  Bentley. 

Swift  imbibed  from  Sir  William  Temple,  and  Pope  from  Swift,  aa 
inveterate  and  unreafonable  averfion  and  contempt  for  Bentley, 
whofe  admirable  Boyle’s  Lefliires,  Remarks  upon  Collins’s 
Emendations  of  Menander  and  Callimachus,  and  Tully’s  Tufculaii 
Difputations  ; whofe  edition  of  Horace,  and,  above  all,  Diflerta- 
tions  on  the  Epidles  of  Phalaris  (in  which  .he  gained  the  mod  com- 
plete victory  over  a whole  army  of  xvits),  all  of  them  exhibit  the  moll 
llriking  marks  of  accurate  and  extenfive  erudition,  and  a vigorous 
and  acute  underdanding.  He  degraded  himfelf  much  by  his  drange 
and  abfurd  hypothefis  of  the  faults  whidi  Milton’s  amanuenfis  in- 
troduced into  the  Paradife  Lod.  But  [ have  been  informed  there 
■was  dill  an  additional  caufe  for  Pope’s  refentment  ; — That  Atter- 
bury,  being  in  company  with  Bentley  and  Pope,  infided  upon  know'- 
ing  the  doiftor’s  opinion  of  the  tinglidi  Homer  ; and  that,  being 
earnedly  prelfed  to  declare  Ids  fentiments  freely,  he  faid,  “ The 
vcrles  are  good  verfes,  but  the  work  is  not  Homer,  it  is  Spondanus.” 
It  may,  however,  be  obferved,  in  favour  of  Pope,  that  Dr.  Clarke, 
■whofe  critical  exadtnefs  is  well-known,  has  not  been  able  to  point 
out  above  three  or  four  midakes  in  the  fenle  tliroughout  the  whole 
Iliad.  'I'he  faults  of  that  trandation  are  of  another  kiiuh  They 
are  fuch  as  remind  us  of  Nero’s  gilding  a brazen  datue  of  Alexander 
tlic  Great,  cad  by  Lyfippus. 

Ci.\Y. 

The  fweetnefs  and  fimplicity  of  Gay’s  temper  and  manners  much 
endeared  him  to  all  his  acquaintance,  and  made  thchi  always  fpeak 
of  Idm  with  particular  fondnefs  and  attachment.  He  wrote  with 
neatnefs  and  terfenefs  ; aquali  quadam  mediocritate,  but  certainly 
without  any  elevation  ; frequently  without  any  fpirit.  Trivia  ap- 
pears to  be  the  bed  of  his  poems,  in  w hich  are  many  drokes  of  ge- 
nuine humour  and  pidlures  of  London  life,  which  are  now  become 
curious,  becaufc  our  manners,  as  well  as  dredes,  are  fo  much  al- 
tered and  changed  within  a few  years.  His  Fables,  the  mod  popular 
of  all  his  works,  have  the  fault  of  many  modern  table-writers — the 
afenbing  to  the  different  animals  and  objedts  introduced,  fpeeches 
and  adfions  inconfident  with  their  feveral  natures.  An  elephant  can 
have  nothing  to  do  in  a bookfcller’s  fhop.  They  are  greatly  inferior 
to  the  Fables  of  La  Fontaine,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  mod  unrivalled 
wojk  in  the  w hole  French  language.  The  Beggar’s  Opera  hasfurely 
been  extolled  beyond  its  merits.  I could  never  penceive  that  fine 
vein  of  concealed  fatire  fuppofed  to  run  through  it : and,  though  I 
fliould  not  join  with  a bench  of  Wedminder  judices  in  forbidding  it 
to  be  leprefented  on  the  dage,  yet  I think  pickpockets,  drumpets, 
and  h.ighw  a\  men,  may  be  hardened  in  their  vices  by  this  piece  ; and 
that  Pope  and  Sw  ift  talked  too  highly  of  its  moral  good  effcifls.  One 
undefig'ied  and  accidental  mifehief  attended  its  fuccefs  ; it  was  the 
parent  of  that  mod  mondrousof  all  dramatic  abfurdities,  the  Comic 
Opera.  The  frienddiip  of  two  fiidi  excellent  perfonages  as  the  Duke 
and  Duchrfs  of  Queenfberry,  did,  in  truth,  compenfate  poor  Gay’s 
^ want  of  pemion  and  preferment.  They  behaved  to  him  condantly 
'.vitli  rlu'.t  fiencaev  and  lenfe  of  feeming  equality,  as  never  to  fuft'er 
him  f./r  r.  r.:onu-n!  ro  feel  his  date  of  dependence.  Let  every  man  of 
letters,  wiic  wilhes  for  patronage,  read  D’Alembert’s  Effay  on  living 
v.ilh  liiC  Great,  before  he  enters  the  houfe  of  a patron  j and  let  him 

alwaya 
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altt’ays  remember  the  fate  of  Racine,  vvho  having  drawn  up,  at 
Madame  Maintenon’s  fecret  requelt,  a memorial  that  Itrungly  painted 
the  dilhclles  of  tlte  rrench  nation,  tliq  vveiglit  of  tlteir  taxes,  and 
tlie  expences  of  tlie  court,  (lie  could  not  relill  the  imporuimty  of 
I.ouis  XIV'.  but  (hewed  him  her  friend’s  paper;  againll  wliom  the 
king  immediately  conceived  a violent  indignation,  becaule  a poet 
(liould  dare  to  bufy  himfelf  with  politics.  Racine  hud  the  weaknefs 
to  take  thi.<  anger  Co  much  to  heart,  that  it  brought  on  a (low  fever, 
which  hadened  his  deatli.  The  Duclicls  ot  Q^eenlberry  would  no|;, 
fo  have  betrayed  Jier  poetical  friend  Gay. 

Celebrated  deformed  Men. 

Hay,  in  his  Ellay  on  Deformity,  has  remarked  that  Pope  was  fq 
Jmrt  by  tlte  caricatura  of  liis  figure,  as  to  rank  it  among  tlie  mod 
atrocious  injuries  lie  received  (rom  his  enemies.  Hay,  witii  mucli 
pleafantry,  jefiingon  liis  own  deformity,  has  added,  “ In  perfon  I 
refembic  yCfop,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Mai  (hal  Luxemburg,  Lord^ 
treafurer  Salilbury,  Scarron,  and  Mr.  Pope ; not  to  mention 
Therfites,  and  Richard  III.  whom  I do  not  claim  as  niember.s  of 
our  fociety  ; tlie  firfi  being  a child  of  the  poet’s  fancy  ; the  iaft,  mi(- 
reprefented  by  hifiorians.  Let  me  not  be  unthankful  that  I was  not 
born  in  Sparta!  where  I had  no  (boner  feen  the  light  but  I (liould 
have  been  deprived  of  it,  and  have  been  thrown,  as  a ufelefs  thing, 
in  a cavern  by  Mount  Taygetus.” 

Blackmore,  Locke,  and  Galileo. 

All  the  wits  feem  to  have  leagued  againit  Sir  Richard  Blackmore. 
In  vain  was  he  extolled  by  Molyneux  and  Locke  : but  Locke,  to  iiis 
other  fuperior  talents,  did  not  add  good  tafie.  He  affedted  to  defpife 
poeti^’,  and  he  depreciated  the  ancients  : which  circumfiance,  as  I 
was  informed  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Harris,  his  relation,  w'as  the; 
fource  of  perpetual  difeontent  and  difpute  between  him  and  his  pupi| 
Lord  Shaftedmry  ; who,  in  many  parts  of  his  Charadferifiics,  and 
Letters  to  a Clergyman,  has  ridiculed  Locke’s  (“elfifii  philofopliy, 
and  reprelented  liim  as  a difciple  of  Hobbes;  from  which  writer  it 
mull  in  truth  be  confefTed  that  Locke  borrowed  frequently  and  large- 
ly. Locke  had  not  the  fine  tade  of  a greater  pliiloibpher  ; 1 mean 
Galileo,  who  wrote  a comment  on  Ariotlo  full  of  jud  criticifiu. 

Erasmus  and  Luther. 

The  violence  and  haughtinefs  of  Luther  difguded  the  mild  and 
moderate  Erafmus,  and  alienated  him  from  purluing  the  plan  of  re- 
formation, which  at  firfl  he  feemed  to  encourage  and  engage  in. 
Luther  reprefented  him  as  an  Arian  and  a tinie-ferver.  “ I thouglit,” 
faid  Eralmus,  “ that  Luther’s  marriage  would  have  foftened  him';i 
little.  It  is  hard  for  a man  of  my  moderation,  and  of  my  years,  to 
be  obliged  to  write  againll  a (avage  bead  and  a furious  wild  boar.” 
But  great  revolutions  and  great  relormutions  are  not  eft'edted  by  calm 
and  lober  reafon,  nor  without  (uch  violence  and  enthufiafm  as 
Luther  poffeded.  When  Voltaiie  was  lamenting  that  Ldckc  and 
Newton  had  few  difciplcs  in  com])arifon  of  tlie  numerous  followers 
of  Luther  and  Calvin,  it  was  replied  to  him,  “ tJiat,  witliout  a 
Luther  and  Calvin,  we  (lunild  never  have  had  a Locke  or  Newton.” 

English  Peers. 

It  having  been  difputed  between  two  eminent  perfons,  whether 
Swittor  Pope  had  in  tlicir  writings  (aid  tlic  (evered  things  on  Englidi 
peers,  it  was  judged  to  fce  bvvilt,  in  tlic  following  pallage  of  Gul- 
liver; 
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liver : “ The  King  of  Brobdignag  afked  me  what  methods  were 
ufed  to  ciiliivate  the  minds  and  bodies  of  onr  young  nobility  ; and 
in  what  kind  of  bufinefs  they  commonly  fpent  tlic  firft  and  teachable 
part  of  their  lives  ? what  courfc  was  taken  to  Aipply  that  adembly 
when  any  noble  family  became  extindt  ? what  qualifications  were  ne-  ' 
ceflary  in  thofc  that  were  to  be  created  new  lords  ; whether  the  hu-  i 
moiir  of  file  prince,  a liim  of  money  to  a court  lady  or  a prime  1 
minifter,  or  a defign  of  firengthening  a party  oppofite  to  the  public  -i 
interell,  ever  happened  to  be  motives  to  thofe  advancements  ? what  J 
fhare  of  knowledge  thefe  lords  had  in  the  laws  of  their  country,  and^ 
how  they  came  by  it,  fo  as  to  enable  them  to  decide  on  the  proper-  ‘ ; 
ties  of  the  following  fubjefts  in  the  laft  refort  ? tvhether  they  were 
always  fo  free  from  avarice,  partialities,  or  w’ant,  that  a bribe,  or  . 
fomc  other  linifier  view,  could  have  no  place  among  them  ?”  This  ■ 
is  very  caufiic  and  fevere;  but  is  exceeded  by  what  has  lately  been  j 
faid  by  the  late  Mr.  Burke,  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  “ being  fwad-  - 
died,  rocked,  and  dandled  into  a legiflator.”  | 

Augustus  C.^esar.  I 

A noted  Frer»ch  writer  calls  Auguflus,  “ Un  foiirbe,  un  afraflin,^  ^ 
romme  Oituve,  parvenu  a I’empire  par  des  crimes  qui  meritaient  le  « 
dernier  fupplice. — One  Oclavius,  an  impofior,  an  airadin,  who  ob-  ^ 
rdned  the  eihpire  by  crimes  for  which  he.  ought  to  have  been  con- 
dcuined  to  death.”  \ 

General  Oglethorpe. 

One  driv’n  by  ftrong  benevolence  of  foul. 

Shall  fly,  like  Oglethorpe,  from  pole  to  pole.  t 

Here  arc  lines  that  will  juflly  confer  immortality  on  a man,  whtxii 
well  deftjrved  fo  magnificent  an  eulogiuni.  He  was  at  once  a great  ’ 
hero  and  a great  legiflator:  The  vigour  of  his  mind  and  body  have, 
been  feldom  equalled.  The  vivacity  of  his  genius  continued  to  a- 
very  old  age.  The  variety  of  his  adventures,  and  the  dift'erent  feenes. 
in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  make  one  regret  that  his  life  has  ne- 
ver been  written.  Dr.  johnfon  once  offe;red  to  do  it,  if  the  general 
would  have  furnifhed  the  materials.  Johnfon  had  a great  regard  for 
him  ; for  he  was  one  of  the  fird  perfons  that  highly,  in  all  compa- 
nies, praifed  his  “ London.”  His  firfl  campaign  was  made  under 
Rrince  Eugene,  againfl  the  Turks  ; and  this  great  general  always, 
fpoke  of  Oglethorpe  in  the  higheft  terms.  Neither  he  nor  Eugene i 
loved  Marlborough.  He  once  told  me,  (for  1 had  the  pleafure  ofi 
knowing  him  very  well,)  that  Eugene,  fpeaking  of  Marlborough,' 
faid,  “ There  is  a great  difference  between  making  war  en  maftre  or^ 
e/iavocat.”  But  his  fettlement  of  the  colony  of  Georgia. gives  morft 
luftre  to  his  charadier  than  even  his  military  exploits.  | 

Arthur  Onslow.  * 

By  an  affeSed  gravity,  and  a folemn  and  important  air,  this  gen-i 
tlcman  prefided  for  many  years  over  the  houfe  of  commons  ; but  not 
with  the  ability,  knowledge,  patience,  prudence,  and  amiable  man- 
ners, of  the  prefent  fpeaker,  Mr.  Henry  Addington.  It  is  a curious 
fail  in  the  hiffory  of  Englifii  liberty,  that  the  very  firft  perlon  who 
was  r.aiied  by  the  commons  to  the  dignity  of  their  fpcaker  was  a 
member  who  had  been  imprifoned  by  King  Edward  III.  for  attack-.' 
ing  his  minilleis  :i;id  his  miUrel's  in  parliamene.  « 
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■DESCRIPTION  OF  DOVER  CASTLE. 

This  forti-efs  has  been  famous  through  many  ,iges,  and  was  fo»;- 
merly  elleenied  the  lock  and  key  ot  the  wliole  kingdom  ; it  is 
very  cxtcniive,  upwards  of  thirty-five  acres  are  luppoled  to  be  con- 
tained within  the  walls.  As  it  is  frequently  alFerted  in  our  old  chro- 
nicles, and  from  them  tranfcribed  into  our  local  and  more  geneial 
hifiories,  that  Dover  caltle  was  built  by  Julius  C;cfar,  many  who 
have  vifited  it  have  been  fatisfied  with  tliis  idle  report  ; but  the 
works  fiill  remaining  bear  evident  marks  ot  its  having  been  railed 
in  diftercnt  and  very  difiant  periods  ot  our  hifiory.  The  thre^e  lead- 
ing charaCteriftical  parts  of  ground-plans  and  buildings  are  Roman, 
Saxon,  and  Norman  ; but  when,  or  by  whom,  each  part  was  raifed, 
and  for  what  particular  purpole,  remains  to  be  determined  by  at- 
tendint^to  the  mafonry  and  the  different  methods  of  fortification,  and 
confidering  when  they  were  probably  introduced  into  our  illand. 
The  Roman  fortifications,  or  all  the  works  we  can  now  trace  of  that 
enterprifing  and  warlike  people,  upon  the  hill,  are  bounded  by  the 
deep  ditch  which  enclofes  that  fpace  in  which  the  church  and  octa- 
gonal watch-tower  are  placed;  and  it  will  be  a vain  attempt  to  fearch 
after  any  Roman  military  work  in  the  caffle  beyond  it.  The  form 
of  the  camp,  the  ditch,  and  the  o<5tagonal  building,  all  point  out 
tlie  hand  of  the  Roman  engineer  and  the  Roman  architect.  It  was 
no  uncommon  thing  for  them,  where  the  ground  would  admit  of  if, 
to  make  their  camp  in  tlie  form  of  a parallelogram,  with  the  angles 
rounded  off,  and  to  lecure  it  with  a deep  ditch  and  a high  parapet. 
This  appears  to  be  the  original  plan  of  the  Roman  camp  on  tliis  hill, 
before  it  was  altered  either  by  the  Saxons  or  the  Normans.  The 
hifforians,  who  have  afcribed  this  work  to  Julius  Caelar,  did  not  at- 
tend to  the  place  of  his  landing,  the  time  he  was  here,  nor  the  dif- 
ficulties he  had  to  encounter  to  fillup  his  time,  without  employing 
himfelf  in  building  caffles  and  towers.  The  fortifications  about  the 
caffle  underwent  leveral  material  alterations  in  the  year  1796.  Of 
the  new  works,  the  moff  iifeful  part  is  a battery  of  thirty-two-poun- 
ders, on  a level  with  the  water’s  edge.  From  this  b;ittery,  if  necef- 
fary,  the  men  can  retreat  into  the  caffle,  afcending  by  a perpendi- 
cular (haft  which  has  been  made  through  the  (olid  rock. 

The  firft  expedition  of  the  Romans  to  Britain,  under  Julius  Ctefar, 
was  in  the  year  fifty-five  before  Chrift  ; and  it  has  been  determined 
to  have  been  about  the  latter  end  of  Auguft  when  he  arrived  with 
liis  fleet  in  the  valley  where  the  town  of  Dover  is  now  built ; the 
fea  then  flowing  in  between  two  high  hills,  fituated  in  the  entrance 
of  the  bay,  forming  naturally  a fine  harbour  for  his  fhips,  well  fhel- 
tered  from  the  winds,  and  the  valley  afforded  plenfy  of  wood,  and 
fine  water.  But  the  emperor  was  obliged  to  relinquiffi  this  defirable 
fitiiation,  as  the  Britons,  from  the  high  and  bold  fliores,  could  lo 
r'alily  annoy  his  men  with  their  millive  weapons.  As  Julius  C;cl'ar 
was  too  prudent  and  cautious  to  attempt  the  landing  of  his  men 
under  fuch  great  difadvantage  and  danger,  lie  weighed  anchor  with 
the  flood-tide,  which  was  in  his  favour,  about  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  on  the  23d  of  Auguff,  and  he  failed  about  eight  miles 
farther  towards  the  north  ; and,  if  we  allow  for  the  felting  of  the 
current  at  tlic  raje  of  five  miles  an  liour,  lie  was  carried  farther  than 
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he  eflimated,  and  landed  in  the  bay  and  near  the  high  ground  where 
RicItboroUgh  calHe  was  afterwards  built. 

To  tiftennine  vvliether  he  built  a caftle  on  the  hill  at  Dover  durin." 
this  expedition,  we  liave  oidy  to  attend  to  the  reception  IVe  met  with 
tioni  the  natives  on-'fliore ; tlie  d.aniage  he  tiiftained  in  his  fleet  by 
a fiorm  ; U>e  time  he  was  confined  hi  his  camp,  and  the  injury  he 
fuflaiiied  in  his  retreat  ; the  conclufion  nuift  be,  that  he  could  not 
march  fo  far  from  his  fliips  in  an  enemy’s  country  to  build  a tower. 

As  the  faiTte  emperor  made  a fecond  defeent  upon  Britain  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and,  according  to  feveral  of  our  hidorians,  very  pro- 
bably at  the  feme  place,  it  is  next  to  be  confidered,  whether  lie  vvaS 
not  fully  employed,  during  the  months  he  continued  here,  without 
fortifying  any  other  place  than  the  ground  he  encamped  upon. 

If  he  waited  only  two  days  on  the  coafl  at  his  arrival  for  that  part 
of  his  fleet  he  left  behind  him,  and  fpent  ten  days  more  in  refitting' 
liis  flirps,  which  had  luftered  levcrely  by  tempelluous  weather,  he 
could  not  hive  had-above  three  weeks  to  fight  his  battles;  to  ravage 
the  country  ; to  form  alliances  and  conclude  treaties  with  different 
and  very  diffant  ftates  ; and,  if  he  only  did  one  quarter  part  of 
what  fomc-of  our  hiltorians  have  mentioned,  he  never  had  any  time 
to  eredl  a fingle  tower  at  Dover.  As  this  was  the  laft  expedition  of 
the  Romans  to  Britain  till  the  year  of  Chrift  forty-three,  it  will  be 
in  vain  to  look  for  any  Roman  building  at  this  fpot  till  the' reign  of. 
Claudius  Cailar. 

Whether  this  emperor  was  excited  by  an  ambitious  defire  of  a 
triumph,  or  any  injury  he  had  received  from  the  Britons,  he  deter- 
mined, in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  to  attempt  the  conquefl  of  onr 
ifland  ; and  fent  over  Aldus  Flautius,  a general  of  confular  dignity, 
with  an  army,  and  was  fuccefsful  in  his  firfl;  attempt  upon  the  na-: 
lives.  If  we  can  depend  upon  the  credit  of  a Roman  hifiorian,  he  J 
reduced  part  of  Britain  into  the  form  of  a Roman  provinoe,  and  | 
placed  a colony  of  veterans  to  fecure  it.  \ 

As  the  attempt  was  profperous,  it  encouraged  Claudius  Caifar  to  | 
fend  over  Publius  Ollorius  Scapula,  another  general  of  raidc,  in  the  | 
year  of  Chrift  forty-nine  ; and  he,  finding  the  natives  inclining  to  j 
infurrciflion,  idnmediately  determined  to  difarm  fuch  as  he  fufpeited,  , 
and  to  build  forts  or  calUes  to  awe  the  refi.  j 

There  are  feveral  reafons  why  they  fixed  on  the  hill  at  Dover  for  : 
a camp  on  their  firfl  fettling  on  our  ifland.  The  garrifon  could  not  ' 
only  defend  the  fmall  works  they  call  up  here  againfl  a fuperior  ' 
force,  but  it  could  command  the  harbour  for  receiving  a reinforce- 
ment from  the  continent,  or  fecuring  a retreat  to  it,  if  neceffary,  by 
the  afliflance  of  their  (hips;  we  are  therefore  led  to  conclude  that 
Aldus  Plautius  fixed  his  colony  of  veterans  here  before  forts  were  ■ 
built  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country  ; befides,  it  is  the  neared 
part  of  Britain  to  the  oppofite  fhore.  If  we  admit  this  conjeflure,  ] 
as  we  have  but  flight  hints  in  hidory  upon  this  fubjefl,  we  may  date  ’ 
the  beginning  of  Dover  cadle,  or  fo  much  of  the  ground-plan  as  ' 
appears  to  be  Roman  work,  between  the  years  of  Chrid  forty-three 
and  forty-nine.  « 

As  the  Romans  feemed  now  determined  upon  the  conqued  of  j| 
Britain,  and  were  obliged  frequently  to  crofs  and  recrofs  the  fea,  it  ] 
xvas  necefTary,  that  their  paflage  to  and  from  the  continent  might  be  ; 
fafe.for  their  fiiips,  to  ereft  a light-houfe  upon  the  high  lands  on  ' 
i each  , 
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each  fide  tlie  Channel.  The  advantages  of  liaving  fiicli  a guide  to  a 
I'afe  harbour,  )irote£ted  by  their  friends,  were  too  great  to  be  over- 
looked by  tlie  Romans,  for  without  it  they  would  have  been  expofed 
to  frequent  thipwrecks  by  coming  upon  the  coall  in  the  dark,  and 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  natives  whofe  haunts  they  were  at  fii  ll 
unacquainted  with. 

By  thefe  veafons  we  may  conclude  the  o6fagonal  building  at  the^ 
well  end  of  the  church  was  otiginally  defigned  for  a Roman  light- 
houfe  and  watch-tower,  and  ereifled  either  by  Aiilus  Plahtius  or 
Publius  Ofiorius  Scapula.  T lie  foundation  of  this  building  is  in  a 
bed  of  clay,  a method  which  was  ufually  prattifed  bv  the  Roman 
inafons,  and  this  is  laid  to  be  one  of  the  criterions  of  a Roman  work  ; 
but  the  materials  and  the  mafonry  of  this  tower  both  declare  it  of 
very  high  antiquity.  The  tiles  are  of  the  ufual  thicknels  of  Roman 
tiles,  but  of  different  dimenfions,  and  Ibme  of  them  appear  to  have 
been  caff  in  a mould  peculiar  to  the  makers  of  them  at  this  place. 
The  tiles  in  the  conrfe,  which  is  now  nearly  level  with  the  furface 
of  the  ground,  on  the  eaffern  afpeCl  of  the  building,  are  on  one  fide 
full  of  winding  grooves,  with  four  hemifptierical  knobs  nearly  equi- 
diffant  from  each  angle,  intended  probably  to  make  the  mortar  ad- 
here more  firmly.  But  what  is  moff  fingular  in  the  form  of  the  tiles 
is  their  having  a projedlion  at  the  narrovverend  on  each  fide  of  about 
one  inch  and  three  quarters,  and  an  inch  and  an  half  wide,  with  a 
fpace  left  of  the  fame  dimenfions  at  each  angle  of  the  oppofite  end, 
that,  by  reverfing  the  tiles  when  laid  in  the  wall,  the  projeifling  part 
might  drop  into  that  fpace  like  a half  dove-tail,  which  rendered  it 
impoffible  for  them  to  flip  from  each  other.  The  ground  has  been 
raifed  feveral  feet  fince  the  firff  building  of  this  tower  ; the  form  of 
it  is  oiflagonal  without  but  a fquare  within,  and  the  fides  of  the  fquare 
and  of  the  oclagon  are  each  about  fourteen  feet.  The  thicknefs  of;' 
the  walls  to  the  marks  of  the  firff  floor  is  about  ten  feet.  In  four  of 
the  fides  of  this  building  are  openings -in  the  walls  ajjou't  four  feet 
wide,  and  three  of  them  of  nearly  equal  heights,  or  about  thirteen 
feet  fix  inches  within  fide,  with  femi-circular  arches  turned  with  Ro- 
man tiles,  and  either  a ftalaflical  concretion  or  a compofition  made 
and  ufed  by  the  Romans  inffead  of  Hone.  The  pieces  of  this  natural 
or  faflitious  produ6lion  applied  in  turning  the  arches  are  wedge- 
fhaped,  about  four  times  the  thicknefs  of  the  tiles,  and  placed  alter- 
nately between  them  with  a thin  laying  of  mortar  of  a reddiffi  colour. 
Though  it  is  difficult  to  fay  whether  this  tower  was  ufed  as  a place 
of  defence  by  the  Romans,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  having 
been  applied  to  that  purpofe  by  the  Normans.  The  mafonry  on 
each  fide  the  openings  within  the  building  is  very  different  from  the 
original  work  ; and  the  fpaces  left  in  the  wall  for  what  we  now  call 
the  windows,  are  much  wider  at  the  bottom  than  the  old  arch  on  the 
top.  If  they  were  intended  at  firff  only  to  give  light,  they  were 
afterwards  converted  to  loop-holes  which  were  left  almoff  clofe  under 
the  arch,  and  (here  were  Heps  from  the  bottom  to  afeend  to  them,  as 
appears  by  the  prefeitt  flopings  in  the  wall  ; and  this  alteration  was 
probably  made  upon  Ciundulph’s  plan  of  defence,  foot)  after  the 
Normans  undertook  to  fortify  Dover  caflle.  The  arch  over  the  ori- 
ginal entrance  on  the  eaff  fide  is  about  fix  feet  wide,  and  Hill  per- 
fefl.  The  other  arches,  which  are  damaged,  have  fuft'ered  more- 
from  violence,  and  an  idle  curiolity  in  breaking  off  pieces  of  the- 
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Dia'erijls  to  try  their  hardnefs,  than  eiilicr  by  age  or  tlie  e(TcOi  of 
tlie  weather./  It  is  very  lingular  tliat  the  walls  of  (he  tower  we?e 
originally  built  with  the  fame  kind  of  natural  or  artificial  prodndtiftn 
the  nialons  tiled  in  turning  the  arches,  and  they  cut  or  formed  it  into 
blotks  about  leycn  inches  deep  and  a foot  in  length  ; but  the  pieces 
vary  iu  their  dinienlions.  The  work  was  carried  up  witlt  firll  feven 
courfes  of  tliefe  blocks,  and  then  two  courfes  of  tiles;  and  this 
method  was  continued  to  the  top  of  the  tower.  Many  of  thefe 
blocks  dilfcr  in  their  lolidity,  neither  are  they  all  compofed  of  the 
faiv,e  proportionable  parts  of  other  hpdies;  they  very  much  refemble 
the  lediiuent  found  at  the  bottom  of  petrifying  fireams,  both  in  their 
appearance  and  their  properties;  and  a gentleman  very  convcriant  iu 
the  tolliie  world  doc?  not  helitate  to  call  them  a flaladlical  concretion.. 
Several  of  the  otitlide  coiirles,  which  are  Hill  remaining  on  the  call 
fide  of  the  building,  feeui  hardened  by  being  expofed  to  the  weatliei;. 

As  Ifalactical  concretions  abound  in  limellone-countries,  and  are  fo 
light  as  well  as  durable,  they  were  very  proper  materials  for  the 
Romans  tp  traniport  in  their  fmall  vplfels  tp  places  where  they  could 
not  find  Ifone  for  erpCting  towprs  of  Ifreitgili.  1 his  appears  a con- 
vincing proof  of  the  aniTquitv  of  (his  building,  and  t hat  it  w as  raifed 
by  the  Romans  upon  their  Ictiling  in  Britain  for,  if  they  had  waited 
till  they  had  been  belter  acquainted  with  the  country,  they  would 
have  found  Hone  nuicb  neater  the  pi  ice. 

• Tbistov\:er  has  been  calcd  over,  and  verv  probably  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  V.  Erpingbam  being  iben  lord  warden  of  the  cqfile,  wltofe 
arms  (two  bars  and  a canton)  are  placed  on  a Hone  on  the  north  fide 
pf  it.  As  the  caling  is  now  dropping  off  in  many  places,  and  the  old 
work  is  again  cxpoled  to  the  weather,  time,  wbicb  has  been  for  (o 
manv  ages  gating  into  this  w-ork,  mult  by  degrees  crumble  it  to 
rubbiih,  lince  there  is  bt|t  little  probability  of  feeing  it  repaired  again 
by  thofe  who  prefide  over  fucb  works.  The  laH  ufe  made  of  this 
tower  was  to  contain  a ring  of  bells,  which  Sir  George  Rooke  by 
Ins  intereH  remqved  to  PortCtuouth  ; and  the  board  of  ordnance  fooii 
after,  for  the  lake  of  a trifling  fum,  difpofed  of  the  lead  w hich  co- 
vered them,  and  left,  perhaps,  one  of  the  moll  ancient  pieces  of  ma- 
fonry  in  this  kingdom  open  to  the'  corroding  efFe^ls  of  the  fea-gir, 
and  to  be  mouldering  away  by  the  violent  attacks  of  every  winter 
I'turiu.  The  lall.and  only  remaining  pieces  of  mafonry,  within  the 
Roman  fortification,  are  the  body  and  tov/er  of  the  cluircb  ; wliich, 
though  not  lo  old  as  the  adjoining  building.  Hill  retain,  in  their  pre- 
1cm  (tate,  fit  iking  marks  of  ancieqt  workmanlhip. 

The  learned  antiquarians  have  been  very  much  divided  in  their 
opinions  concerned  tl;e  antiquity  of  this  church,  and  eaph  has  con- 
tended for  his  own  conceit,  without  producing  any  fubllantial  reafotrs 
to  lupport  it.  Ournpmkith  chronicles,  and  fevpral  of  our  old  Jfif- 
turians  after  them,  have  alcribed  the  building  of  this  church  (whicli 
is  iu  tlie  form  of  acrofs),  and  St.  Maniu’s  near  the  city  of  Canter- 
bury, to  Lucius,  whom  tliey  hippofe  to  have  been  a provincial  king 
ill  Britain  by  the  courteCy  of  the  Romans  : be  probably  reigned  in 
Kent  between  tjie  years  of  ChriH  131  .and  177. 

\v  hether  this  cluircb  was  built  by  King  Lucius,  or  by  bis  order, 
it  will  not  be  worth  while  to  determine  on  the  credit  of  a moiikifh 
clirouirle,  which  is  erroneous  in  many  iiiH.inres;  and  by  drawing 
iiqllv  concbifinns  front  the  mafonry  v\e  mat'  be  hd  wide  of  the  truth. 
It  i?  t{ie  general  ami  pievailing  opinion  of  tliol’e  who  luve  vifiteJ 
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^l^efc  fvnns,  that  the  chiircli  was  originally  built  out  of  the  decayed 
works  of  the  Romans,  the  Roman  tiles  being  leen  in  almofl  every 
part  of  it,  and  placed,  they  fay,  without  any  regularity.  But  it  i3 
verv  perceptible  that  the  mafonry,  in  whatever  age  it  w-as  built,  ^as 
carried  on  in  a very  ret’.ular  plan  (a  few  trifling  inflances  excepted) 
tlirough  the  whole  building. 

In  all  mafonry,  ancient  and  modern,  whether  Roman,  Saxon, 
Norman,  or  Englilh,  one  general  method  is  puilued  by  the  different 
artifrs,  w hich  is,  their  carrying  up  the  angles  of  their  buildings  w ith 
fquared  materials,  wlien  they  raifed  their  walls  with  flints,  or  rub- 
bles, or  fuch  rough  hones  as  they  found  upon  the  fpot.  Now  it  is 
evident  upon  a very  (light  infpeClion,  that  the  angles  of  this  fabric 
were  all  originally  formed  with  tiles,  call  in  the  Roman  ntanner  ; 
whicli  proves  tlteartills  had  no  (lones  they  could  fquare  for  that  pur- 
pofe  near  their  work  : for,  when  they  had,  they  were  never  at  the 
trouble  of  cafling  tiles.  It  is  very  probable  that  this  church  was 
built  by  Come  of  the  firfl  mafons  who  arrived  here  from  the  conti- 
nent, after  the  Saxon  converfion,  and  in  the  place  of  one  of  plaifler 
railed  by  Eadbald,  becaule  the  monks  could  here  retire  in  (afety, 
and  exercife  the  duties  of  their  office  without  fear  of  interruption  by 
any  fudden  invafion  of  the  enemy.  As  it  is  much  to  be  doubted 
whether  there  beany  religious  fabric  in  the  county  which  can  boaff 
a higher  antiquity  than  (ome  part  of  this  ruin,  we  may  place  the 
foundation  of  it  between  the  firft  arrival  of  the  artills  tVom  the 
continent  (whither  they  had  fled  for  protection  foon  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  of  tlie  Saxons  with  the  natives)  and  the  reign  of 
Alfred,  wlio  alld  adopted  tite  plan  of  buildingchapels  in  fortifications. 

Three  chaplains  were  formerly  allowed  to  this  cafUe,  and  they 
were  permitted  to  wear  the  habits  of  prebends,  on  account  of  the 
dignity  and  antiquity  of  the  place.  The  firll  chaplain  faid  mafs  to 
the  governor  at  the  high  altar  ; the  fecond  to  the  inarflialman  and 
his  officers,  at  ten  o’clock,  at  the  altar  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  and  the 
third  to  the  foldiers,  at  nine  o’clock,  at  the  north  end  of  the  chapel 
of  relics. 

After  the  reformation,  when  fuperflition  was  driven,  by  royal  au- 
thority,  from  this  church,  the  very  appearance  of  religion  foon  re- 
tired from  its  altars  ; and  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  the  ancient 
falary,  which  is  dill  coittinued,  has  been  frequently  applied  to  anfwer 
political  more  than  religious  purpofes  ; as  the  chaplain  and  the  in- 
habitaiusof  the  cafile  ate  no  farther  acquiiued  with  each  other  than 
by  name. 

In  this  church  fevcral  perfonsof  family  and  note  have  been  inter- 
red. In  the  chapel  wliich  contained  the  grand  altar,  Weever  (avs, 
“ iietli  a knight  whole  portraiture  is  inlaid  with  hra(s  upon  a marble 
Hone,  with  tliis  inicription  : viz.  Hie  jacet  Roberins  Allieion,  m\ les, 
quondaiii  conliabularis  callo  Dovorre,  et  tttllos  Cloinque  i’ortum,  qui 
ohiit  nono  die  Januar.  A.  D.  inillefimo  CCC  oCtoj'Climo  c|nartu,  cuiuj 
ajiime  propitietur  Dens.  Amen.”  The  (tone  wliich  contained  thi 
efligies  of  Sir  Robert  Allictun,  and  tlie  foregoing  inicription,  is  broken 
into  (everal  pieces,  and  parts  of  it  are  dill  remaining  in  the  chnrcl), 
but  there  is  not  any  thing  to  be  feen  on  it,  except  the  grooves  v'hich 
contained  tlic  hrals  woik.  The  above-itientioncd  Robert  Alheton, 
knight,  was  admiral  of  i!ie  fleet,  chief  judice  of  Ireland,  !oid- 
trealuier,  and  one  of  the  exeentori  to  the  lad  -will  of  EJwaid  III. 
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He  was  dcfcencicd  from  the  Aflietons  of  Aflieton-under-Line,  in 
the  county  of  Lancafler. 

On  the  right  hand  fide  of  the  foiith  chapel  there  was  formerly  a 
nai  ble  coflin,  which  contained  the  remains  of  Henry  Howard  earl  of 
Northampton,  and  lord-warden  of  the  five  ports  in  the  reign  of 
James  1.  and  it  was  placed  upon  a marble  tomb,  which  contained 
the  following  infeription  : viz.  Henricus  Howardiis,  Henrici  comitis 
Snri  ias  filins,  Thomas  feciindi  Norfolciae  diicis  nepos,  et  Thomas 
Icitii  frater  ; comes  Northamtonia;,  baro  Howard  de  Marnhill  ; 
priviti  figilli  ciidos  ; cafiri  Durovernenfis  conflabulai ius  : Jacobo 
Magnac  Britannitc  Rcgi  ab  intimis  conciliis  ; ordinis  perifcelidis  eqnes 
aiiratiis,  et  academiae  Cantabrigienfis  canccllariiis  ; inter  nobiles  li- 
tcraiiflimiis,  in  (pern  reiiirgendi  in  Chrifio  hie  conditur.  Obiit  15 
die  Jiinii,  A.  D.  1614.  Inclytns  hie  comes  tria  hofpitalia  fundavir, 
ct^  catifundiis  dotavit  : imam  Grenewici  in  Cantio,  in  quo  viginti 
I'gcni  et  piacfettiis  : altenim  chinl  in  comitatu  Solopire,  in  quo  XII 
I'.geni  com  praeteffo  : tenium  ad  Callrum  Rifing,  in  comitatu  Nor- 
folcia?,  in  quo  XII  pauperculae' cum  gubernatrice  in  perpetuum 
alantui'.  Johanne  Grilfiihs,  huic  comiii  ab  epHiolus,  curante,  politum. 
Of  this  nobleman,  it  was  (aid  that  he  was  the  mod  learned  among 
the  noble,  and  the  molt  noble  among  the  learned. 

A few  years  ago  there  was  remaining,  in  the  walls  of  the  chapel, 
a tltick  (tone,  with  the  following  infeription  ; but  this  has  been  wan- 
tonly broken,  and  the  remains  are  buried  in  the  rubbifh.  Memo- 
randum.— “In  tliis  place  was  buried  the  body  of  Henry  earl  of 
Northampton,  and  conflable  of  Dover  caftle,  and  lord-warden'of  the 
rinque  ports,  A.  D.  1614.  And  in  tliis  place  flood  likewife  a monu- 
ment of  the  laid  carl,  whofe  body  and  monumetit,  bv  reafon  of  the 
ruinotis  condition  of  this  chapel,  was  moved,  A.  D.  1696,  to  the 
chapel  of  the  hofpital  of  Eaft  Greenwich,  in  tlie  county  of  Kent,  of 
the  foundation  of  the  faid  earl,  at  the  charge  of  the  wordtipful  tom- 
pany  of  mercers,  London,  governors  of  the  faid  holpital  ; and  with 
the  confent  of  the  Archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  and  of  his  grace  tlie 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  of  Henry  earl  of  Romney,  lord-waiden  and 
conflable  of  Dover  caftle.” 

The  ground  behind  the  church  is  the  burying-place  for  the  foldicrs 
who  die  in  the  caffle  ; and,  though  there  are  but  few  of  them  who 
have  had  even  a (tone  placed  at  the  head  of  their  graves  to  perpe- 
tuate their  memory,  yet  they  are  now  nearly  upon  a level  with  thofe 
who  have  had  monutnents  of  fculptured  marble,  and  plates  of  en- 
graved brafs,  to  inform  the  inquilitive  traveller  of  their  birth  and 
rank  : for,  alas  ! time,  which  levels  all  diflinit'tlons,  will  read  us  in 
this  church  a melancholy  lecture  on  our  vanity  ; and  refleddion  wilt 
teach  us  how  fniall  the  difl'erence  between  tlie  commander  and  the 
commanded  in  the  manfions  of  death  ; when  we  find  there  is  hardly 
a trace  left  here  of  all  the  fplendoiir  of  tlie  rich  and  great. 

Hut  to  return  to  the  fortifications  : the  Saxons  made  many  addi- 
tions to  the  Roman  woiks,  and  extended  them  towards  the  land; 
which  after  their  manner  was  raifed  and  levelled  on  tlie  top,  and  en- 
compafi'ed  by  a deep  broad  ditch  ; and  the  firft  tower  known  to  have 
been  built  in  the  exterior  walls  before  the  Norman  conqueft  was 
built  by  order  ot  Godw  in  earl  of  Kent  and  governor  of  Dover  caflle, 
and  probably  the  Saxon  keep  was  (bon  afterwards  furrounded  by 
walls  and  towers.  The  gateway  faced  the  Roman  tamp,  and  of  tlie 
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towers  we  will  fpeak  in  tlieir  order.  Proceeding  from  this  gate,  for- 
merly called  palace-gate,  (becaufe  it  immediately  led  to  the  palace, 
now  called  the  keep,)  the  firit  tower  to  the  right-hand  was  called  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk’s  tower ; the  others  are  in  tlie  following  order  : the 
old  arfenal  ; the  king’s  kitchen,  and  other  offices  ; King  Arthur’s 
hall,  on  the  ealt  fide  of  the  keep,  where  a mefs-room  and  other 
buildings  have  been  erected  for  the  ufe  of  the  military  officers  ; and 
in  the  hall  on  this  fide  the  quadrangle  are  four  other  towers,  exclufive 
ot  one  on  each  angle  ; but  their  particular  names  have  not  reached 
the  prefcnt  time.  Next  follows  the  king’s  gate  and  bridge;  this  was 
formerly  fecnred  by  two  ftrong  gates,  and  a portcullis.  On  each  fide 
the  gateway  there  is  an  accefs  in  the  wall,  open  in  front,  after  the 
manner  of  fome  of  the  Saxon  fortifications.  Thefe  receffes  were 
ufed  for  various  purpofes  : they  were  defigned  for  retreats  for  tlieir 
women  and  children  ; repofitories  for  their  arms  ; and  for  places 
whither  their  officers  and  men  might  retire  to  re(f  in  fafety.  This 
gate  was  ftrengihened  with  an  out-work,  confirmTed  in  fuch  a man- 
ner as  to  command  the  vallum  on  each  fide  the  bridge  ; the  walls  of 
this  work  are  about  ten  feet  thick  at  the  gateway  by  the  foot  of  the 
bridge.  Thefe  walls  are  faced  with  flint,  and  the  fpace  filled  up 
w ith  rubbifli  and  mortar,  which  (we  are  told)  is  one  of  the  criterions 
ot  Saxon  mafonry.  The  three  next  towers  were  called  Magminot 
towers;  and  the  laft,  which  is  next  the  palace-gate,  was  named 
Arthur’s  fnialler  hall,  or  Queen  Guaonabour’s  bed-chamber.  Henry 
\ III.  made  a magazine  of  Guaonabour’s  royal  bed-chamber  to  de- 
polit  his  ftores  in,  when  he  went  with  Anne  Boleyne  to  France  ; it 
is  not  improbable  that  they  were  a part  of  the  ftores  which  were  af- 
terwards ffiewn  for  the  wine,  fait,  and  beef,  left  here  by  Julius 
Csfar.  Thefe  towers  are  not  to  be  perceived  within  the  quadrangles, 
the  prefent  building  having  been  ereQed  fo  as  to  cover  them  on 
tlie  infide. 

It  is  impoffible,  in  the  compafs  of  this  work,  to  give  a very  par- 
ticular defcription  of  all  the  various  contrivances  in  the  palace  or 
keep,  a building  defigned  by  the  ingenious  architefl;  for  ftrength  and 
defence,  for  annoying  the  befiegers,  and  for  the  fiifety  of  thofe  who 
were  to  defend  the  tower,  in  cafe  of  a clofe  fiege. 

Our  hiftorians  inform  us,  upon  the  authority  of  a namelefs  chro- 
nicle in  Norman-French,  that  Henry  II.  about  the  year  of  Chrift 
^•53*  *he  year  in  wliich  lie  came  from  Normandy  for  the  relief  of 
Wallingford  caftle,  and  immediately  preceding  his  fuccelTion  to  the 
tlirone,  built  tliis  keep  or  palace,  and  enclofed  it  with  a new  wall. 

1 here  was  certainly  a wall  round  this  part  of  tlie  Saxon  work  pre-i 
vious  to  that  king’s  reign,  as  the  towers  of  Magminot  were  built  in 
the  ciirtain  ; but,  as  to  the  keep  in  the  cetitre  of  the  quadrangle,  ic 
will  be  diffictilt  to  determine,  either  from  hillory  or  the  mafonry, 
v.'hcn,  and  whether  by  William,  or  Henry  I.  or  by  whom,  it  was 
firft  fotinded,  as  it  itnderwent  fo  many  repairs  in  dift'erent  and  diftant 
periods  of  time,  and  the  ancient  mafonry  is  hidden  by  the  modern 
work.  T his  noble  tower  is  built  ttpon  Gitndulph’s  plan,  who  was 
bilhop  of  kochdicr,  and  employed  by  William  the  Conqueror  to 
tlraw  defigns  for  his  cafiles.  The  prefent  entrance  is  on  the  fouth 
fide  01  it ; and  by  a grand  flight  of  fteps  you  afeend  round  the  eaftern 
lide  to  the  third  ftory,  on  which,  in  Gundulph’s  cafiles,  were  the 
royal,  or  governor’s,  apartments.  Tlie  rooms  are  large  and  lofty. 
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but  they  have  very  little  at  tliis  time,  except  (Irength  and  feciirlty;  tu 
recommend  them  to  our  refined  tafios.  This  grand  flight  of  lldne 
Heps  was  formerly  leciired  by  iliree  ftrong  gates.  By  the  fuft  vef- 
tibule,  on  the  right  hand  going  up,  is  a room  which  was  probably 
«lefigned  for  the  perfon  who  guarded  the  firlf  gate.  Oppofite  to  this 
is  another,  adorned  on  every  fide  with  beautiful  arches  richly  eni- 
bellidied  witli  zigzag  attd  otlier  work  ; this,  it  is  likely,  was  the 
chapel.  The  artift  has  been  more  lavifh  of  his  fkill  in  thefe  arches 
than  in  thofe  over  tlie  door  and  6ti  the  fide  of  the  wall  in  the  vel- 
tibule.  Though  tliey  are  tlie  true  fcmi-cifcular  arch;  it  is  tnuch  to 
be  doubted  whether  tliey  are  the  work  of  a Saxon  artifl.  Above 
this  room  is  atiother,  richly  ornatnented  in  a fimilar  manner,  which 
probably  was  a chamber.  Beneath  the  chapel  and  the  firft  vdlibule^ 
was  the  dungeon  for  prifoncrs  ; feveral  perfons  of  diflinclion  Jiave 
been  confined  here  at  different  limes<  but  it  is  now  only  made  ufe  of 
as  a prifon  for  foldiers  when  they  are  under  clofe  confinement.' 
There  are  galleries  built  in  the  walls,  with  loop-holes,  to  antioy  the 
befiegers  ; and  they  are  fo  contrived,  that  it  would  have  been  next 
toimpoflible  for  them  to  hurt  the  befieged  in  any  of  the  rooms  by 
Ihooting  at  them.  The  fecond  floor  was  intended  for  the  uid  of  the 
garrifon,  and  that  on  the  ground  for  llores.  The  window  on  the 
left  hand,  w hen  we  enter  the  keep  at  the  door  fronting  the  fit  fl  flight 
of  lieps,  will  convince  us  what  care  our  anceffors  took  to  prevent  an 
arrow  fliot  in  at  a loop-hole  from  reaching  to  the  room  fo  as  to  do 
any  execution  in  it.  The  wall  being  eighteen  feet  thick,  it  gave 
them  an  opportunity  of  turnitig  a flopitig  arch  from  the  top  of  the 
aperture  in  fitch  a matiner  that  the  height  of  the  openitig  iti  the  wall, 
within  the  room,  might  not  exceed  that  of  the  bottom  of  the  window 
or  loop-hole.  This  being  confiderably  above  the  ground,  their  war.i 
j iors  afeended  to  it  by  a flight  of  Hone  Heps  in  the  wall  j and,  as  the 
arch  over  their  heads  w.as  turned  to  anfwer  the  afeent  or  defeent  of 
the  Heps,  an  arrow,  fliot  in  at  the  aperture  with  the  lead  elevation, 
could  never  pafs  the  thickiiefs  of  the  wall  without  flriking  lome  part 
of  the  arch.  In  the  north  angle  of  the  keep,  we  are  told,  there  is  a 
well,  which  is  now  arched  erver  ; and  it  was  this  well  which  Harold, 
before  his  advancement  to  the  throne,  promifed,  upon  his  oath,  to 
deliver  up  with  the  caflle  to  William  duke  of  Normandy.  There  is 
lome  difierence  between  the  mind  of  a prince  when  in  pofTeflion  of  a 
crown  and  at  a dillaiice  from  it  ; he  violated  his  oath,  and  the  viola* 
tion  of  it  cofl  him  his  life. 

Juft  without  the  Duke  of  Suffolk’s  gate  are  barracks  for  the  fol- 
diers, and  likewife  the  wells  which  fupply  the  garrifon  with  water  ; 
they  are  each  about  three  hundred  and  feventy  feet  deep. 

William  duke  of  Normandy,  after  his  fuccefaful  battle  near 
Haflings,  in  which  Harold  king  of  England  was  llain  and  his  army 
routed,  judged  it  necelfary,  before  he  quitted  the  coaft,  to  fecure  a 
retreat  to,  and  keep  open  a communication  with,  Normandy,  by  the 
alliflaiice  of  his  fleet,  in  cafe  he  fliould  meet  with  a repulfe.  Dover 
caflle  was  the  place  fixed  upon  ; and,  as  it  was  even  then  a noted 
fortification,  he  marched  his  army  to  befiege  it,  audit  furrendered 
to  liim  after  a very  feeble  refiflance.  The  conqueror  knew  the  weak 
parts  of  the  caflle  ; and,  tliinking  it  of  too  much  confequence  to 
him  to  fuffer  it  to  be  re-taken  by  any  neglect  or  lurprife,  he  appointed 
Odo  bifiiop  of  Ba)eux  (his  brother,  whom  lie  created  earl  of  Kent) 

judiciary 
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jitfliciary  of  England,  regent,  and  governor  of  Dover  caflle,  with  <i 
lirong  garrifon,  to  defend  it  for  liiin  againll  any  attack  that  might 
be  made  upon  it.  This  proud,  avaricious,  and  imperious,  prelate, 
fulling  into  difgrace,  John  h'ienes,  a trully  Norman,  and  one  the 
Conqueror  could  confide  in,  was  appointed  governor  of  the  fortifi- 
cation, and  he  had  the  lands  given  him;  which  he  held  of  the  crown, 
to  fccure  and  defend  their  works.  This  worthy  knigltt,  being  will- 
ing  to  prove  himfelf  deferving  of  tlie  favours  conferred  upon  him 
by  his  fovereign,  proceeded  to  difeharge  the  important  trull  with 
great  (kill  and  diligence.  It  was  by  his  order,  and  under  his  in- 
Ipe'tion,  that  the  two  exterior  walls  were  joined  to  tlie  Saxon  forti- 
fication, and  continued  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  high  perpen- 
dicular clilf.  As  he  did  not  think  himfelf  equal  to  tlie  talk,  he  fe- 
Jedled  eight  tried  and  approved  Norman  warriors  to  allilt  liim  in  fu- 
perintending  and  expediting  tlie  work.  The  names  of  thefe  com^ 
manders  were  William  de  Albranche,  Fulbert  de  Dover,  William 
Arfic,  Jeffery  Peverel,  William  Mainfmoth,  Robert  Forth,  Robert 
or  Hugh  Crevequer,  and  Adam  Fitzwilliam.  Tliefe  had  among 
them  one  hundred  aqd  twelve  knights’  fees,  and  were  not  only  ob- 
liged to  find  a number  of  Ibldiers  in  proportion  to  the  knight’s  fees 
they  held  of  tlie  crown,  but  they  were  bound  by  the  nature  of  their 
tenure  to  btiild  a tower  for  the  defence  of  the  caflle,  and  for  their 
own  particular  relidences,  and  to  place  their  arms  in  the  front  of  it. 

The  names  of  the  towers  in  the  exterior  wall  of  the  caflle,  begin- 
ning at  the  fide  of  the  cliff  next  the  town,  are — Cannons,  or  Monk’s 
Gate,  w liere  at  prefent  is  a battery ; Albrancis,  or  Rokefley’s  Tower ; 
Chilham,  or  Chaldefcot’s  Tower  ; Hurft  Tower  ; Arfic,  or  Say 
Tower;  Gatton  Tower;  Peverel,  Beauchamp,  or  Marfhal’s,  Tower; 
Port,  Gaflling,  or  Mary's,  Tower;  Fienes,  or  New  Gate,  or  the 
Conflable’s  Tower  ; Cloptpn  Tower;  Godsf^oe  Tower;  Crevequer, 
or  Cranville,  or  Earl  of  Norfolk’s,  Tower;  Fitzwilliam’s,  or  St. 
John’s  Tower;  Avaranche’s,  or  Manfel’s  Tower  ; Veville,  or  Pin- 
cefler  Tower  ; Earl  Godwin’s  Tower  ; and  Afhetisfordian  Tower. 

Of  thefe  towers  thofe  moft  worthy  notice  prefent  are,  firll, 
Chilham,  or  Chaldefcot’s  Tower,  the  third  fro|n  the  edge  of  the 
cliff.  This  was  built  by  Fulbert  de  Lucy,  whole  family  came  over 
with  William  the  Conqueror  from  Normandy  ; and,  being  felebled 
by  John  Fienes  to  alTill  liim  in  defending  the  caflle,  he  changed  his 
name  for  Dover.  But  the  tower  w'as  named  after  the  manor,  and 
they  who  held  Chilham  were  obliged  to  keep  it  in  repair.  Chaldefcot 
fucceeding  to  the  command  liere,  the  tower  was  called  by  his  name. 

In  the  front  of  tliis  building  is  3 hovife  for  an  officer  under  the 
lord-warden  of  tlie  cinque  ports,  called  the  Bodar  of  Dover  caflle. 
Tliough  the  ancient  title  is  dill  retained,  the  original  duty  of  his 
office  is  but  little  known  by  the  inliabitants  of  the  five  ports  and 
their  ancient  towns.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Saxon,  Boda, 
w hich  fignifics  a meffenger,  or  a perfon  lent  with  letters,  injunctions, 
or  precepts,  from  the  fujierior  of  any  particular jurifdit'tion.  Upon 
all  writs  diretfled  to  him  trom  the  office  of  the  lord-warden,  or  tlie 
confidble  of  Dover  calile,  he  is  called  My  Bodar,  or,  which  is  the 
fame  thing.  My  Meffenger. 

f he  bodar  of  Dover  calile  has  alfo  another  title  annexed  to  his 
office,  wliich  is  fergeant  at  arms.  By  this  port  he  has  power  from 
the  lord-warden  to  take  into  his  particular  jui ifditffion  crown  and 
other  debtors  under  an  arreff,  and  to  fluit  them  tip,  and  keep  them 
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in  fafe  cufiody,  in  a prifon  belonging  to  Fiilbert  de  Dover’s  Tower. 
In  this,  as  in  many  other  gaols  in  peculiar  didriL'Is,  there  are  feveral 
alterations  necelfary,  and  foine  things  which  ought  to  be  reflified 
without  the  authority  of  parliament.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that,  wher» 
the  date  of  this  prifon  is  known,  fome  pcrlbn  who  has  the  power  will 
have  the, inclination  to  endeavour  to  foi'tcn  the  hardfliips  which  many 
fuller  in  it.  There  are  but  two  rooms  in  this  building  for  the  con- 
finement of  the  gentleman,  the  creditable  but  unfortunate  artificer, 
and  the  mod  abandoned  of  the  human  race  ; in  thefe  rooms  arc 
they  obliged  to  eat  and  deep,  and  (if  report  fpeaks  truth)  it  has 
Itappened  that  the  different  fexes  have  been  locked  into  tlie  fame 
apartment.  The  prifoners  have  not  the  lead  outlet,  where  they  can. 
go  to  breathe  the  Iredi  air,  or  for  any  other  necelfary  purpofe.  To 
add  to  the  horrors  of  this  gaol,  there  is  not  the  lead  allowance  of 
provilions  either  for  common  or  crown  debtors ; and,  if  the  perfons 
who  are  fo  unfortunate  as  to  be  locked  up  here  are  not  of  a trade  at 
which  they  can  work  in  their  confinement,  they  mud  not  ear,  unlefi 
their  friends  can  afford  to  keep  them,  or  the  few  who  occalionally 
vilit  fuch  Icenes  of  dillrefs  cad  in  their  mite  to  lighten  but  prolong 
their  vvretcherinels. — The  next  tower  of  note  is  Fiemes,  or  Newgate, 
or  the  Condable’s  Tower,  dill  ufed  as  the  governor’s  apartments. 
'I'his  noble  building,  which  is  railed  upon  the  feite  of  a more  ancient 
one-,  is  after  the  delign  of  Gundulph,  who  fird  introduced  the  high 
portal,  and  fecured  the  palfage  with  drawbridges,  portcullilfes,  and 
inalfy  gates. 

It  would  have  been  much  eafier  to  have  forced  a paffage  through 
the  walls  of  the  cadle  than  through  this  archway,  which  was  de- 
fended by  two  portculliffes  and  two  gates  ; and,  when  the  bridge  w'as 
drawn  tip,  it  miglit  be  confidered  as  another  gate,  there  being  pro- 
jections in  the  arch  to  fnpport  it.  In  the  interior  ditch  you  may  de- 
feend,  by  a fliglit  of  done  iteps,  to  a fubterraneous  vault,  cut  through 
the  lolid  rock  into  the  outer  ditch. 

T he  refidence  of  the  condable  or  governor  of  the  cadle  was  in  the 
apartments  in  thefe  towers  after  the  Norman  conqued  ; and  it  was 
liere  they  heard  and  fettled  all  difputes  and  controverfies  relative  to 
the  pay  and  the  regulations  of  the  garrifon. — The  porter  generally 
dands  at  the  door  of  a room  under  the  arch  on  the  left  hand  going 
into  the  cadle,  to  invite  travellers  to  fee  the  ancient  keys  of  the  cadle, 
and  a few  antique  piClures  which  are  kept  there.  They  have  aa  old 
horn,  which  tradition,  to  inhance  its  worth,  tells  us  was  ufed  by  the 
Romans,  at  tlie  building  of  the  cadle,  to  give  notice  to  the  work- 
men, by  the  founding  of  it,  when  to  begin  or  to  leave  their  work. 
We  know  it  was  an  ancient  cudom,  with  the, feudal  lords,  for  the 
centinel  to  found  a horn  fora  dgnal  at  the  gates  of  the  cadles  upoa 
tlicir  edates;  and  no  doubt  this  was  one  ot  the  horns  ufed  by  the 
ccntinels  here  to  found  an  alarm,  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of 
11  rangers,  or  to  convey  from  poft  to  pod,  during  the  night,  any 
alarm,  or  other  notice,  ‘ 

We  will  next  fpeak  of  Crevequer,  or  Granville,  or  Earl  of  Nor- 
folk’s, Tower.  This  was  built  by  one  of  the  affociated  captains,  and 
is  (ituated  oppofite  the  north  entrance  into  the  quadrangle  of  the 
keep  ; but  near  it  are  feveral  other  towers,  which  have  neither 
names  nor  lands  adigned  them.  If  thefe  towers  had  been  deligned 
fur  appendages  to  Grevequer’s  Tower,  they  ouglu  to  have  been  in- 
cluded 
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tluded  in  his  grant  of  lands,  as  all  caflle-guard  tenures  w6r6  oblig'ed 
to  be  definite.  It  was  not  fufficient  for  them  to  be  in  general  words* 

To  defend  the  caftle  but  it  was  required  to  be  particularly  ex- 
prelTed,  “ To  defend  a tower,  a gate,  abridge,  or  fome  certain  part 
of  the  caflle.”  As  this  was  the  cafe-,  it  is  reafonable  to  conclude 
that  thefe  towers  were  built  after  Henry  Vlll.  pafTed  an  aft  to  fup»- 
prefs  all  calUe-guard  tenures  ; but>  from  a fubterraneous  palfage, 
which  connefted  thefe  towers  with  each  other,  it  is  probable  that 
they  are  of  higher  antiquity. — Near  this  tower  you  defeend  by  a 
flight  of  fione  fleps  into  the  main  fally-port,  which  is  wide  and  lofty, 
and  part  of  it  is  cut  through  the  folid  rock.  Near  the  entrance  of 
this  palfage  is  a turning  to  the  right  hand,  by  which  you  proceed  to  a 
ftone  door-cafe,  near  the  foundation  of  the  wall  of  the  caftle,  where 
there  is  another  flight  of  fteps,  by  which  you  again  defeend  feveral 
feet,  till  you  arrive  at  a palTage,  to  the  right  and  left,  in  the  bank 
without  the  wall.  The  paflage  to  the  right  is  nearly  filled  up  with 
rubbifti,  and  it  is  not  poflible  to  crawl  to  the  end  of  it  5 yet  there  is 
reafon  to  believe  that  it  never  went  farther  than  the  tower  in  the 
Angle  to  the  right.  On  the  left  of  the  flight  of  fteps  you  proceed  in 
a fubterraneous  vault  which  forms  feveral  angles,  and  the  diredlion 
was  guided  by  the  foundations  of  the  towers.  As  the  arch  is  flopped 
up,  it  is  uot  eafy  to  trace  it  to  the  place  whCTe  it  originally  opened  ; 
but,  if  it  did  not  lead  into  the  main  fally-port,  it  led  into  a tower 
hear  it.— The  rower  in  the  ditch  and  the  adjoining  fubterraneous 
works,  are  fuppofed  by  fome  to  have  been  built  by  Hubert  de  Burgh* 
while  the  caftle  was  befieged  by  the  dauphin,  in  the  reign  of  King 
John  ; but  this  was  probably  imprafficable,  as  it  cannot  be  fuppofed 
that  the  bcflegers  would  have  fuffered  the  belieged  to  have  carried 
cn  fuch  a work,  when  they  could  fo  eafily  have  prevented  them.  If 
this  tower  and  the  barbican  were  raifed  by  Hubert  de  Burgh,  it  muft 
have  been  in  the  interval  of  the  dauphin’s  quitting  the  fiege  and  re- 
luming to  it  again.  That  he  might  then  eretl  them  will  indeed  ap- 
pear highly  probable,  when  we  confider  how  indefatigable  Hubert 
de  Burgh  was  in  fortifying  and  defending  this  caftle  for  his  fove- 
reign. — Lord  St.  John  had  a grant  of  Burleigh  and  Fifing  in  Kent* 
tmd  Popefhall  in  Hertfordlhire,  to  repair  and  defend  it. 

From  St.  John’s  Tower  the  fally-port  was  continued  acrofs  thC' 
ditch,  and  entered  the  bank  on  the  oppofite  fide  in  a ftrait  diredf  ion, 
when  it  divided  into  three  branches.  The  branch  on  the  right  hanci' 
going  out  of  the  caftle  had  a tower  at>  or  near,  the  opeiting,  the  re- 
mains of  which  are  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  fide  of  the  works ; this  was 
j)Tobably  intended  to  cover  the  men  in  cafe  they  fhould  have  beea 
purfued  by  the  enemy,  upon  their  return  to  the  caftle  after  a fully. 
How  far  the  other  two  branches  of  this  fubterraneous  work  were 
continued,  or  whether  they  had  any  towers  to  guard  their  entrance 
next  the  country,  like  the  other,  cannot  be  determined  by  the  pre- 
ftnt  remaining  works.  It  is  certain  they  were  continued  farther  than 
they  now  are  ; and  the  middle  paflage  defeends,  though  the  other 
two  afeend,  from  the  place  where  the  three  paflages  branch  off. 

There  were  feveral  gates  in  different  parts  of  this  barbican,  fe- 
cured  by  flrong  bolts  and  bars,  to  prevent  or  retard  an  enemy  from 
proceeding  into  the  caftle,  if  they  happened  to  force  an  entrance; 
which  indeed  was  hardly  praii'ticable,  the  \vholc  being  fo  well  de- 
fended by  towers. 

VoL.  IV.  No.  52.  M Crevequer’s 
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Crcvequer’s  Tower  was  named  Norfolk  Tower,  after  Bigod  earl 
of  Norfolk,  who  had  tlie  command  of  it  in  the  reign  of  Henry  111, 
and  a grant  of  the  manors  of  Gravefend,  Whitcliling,  and  Sandling, 
in  Kent,  to  repair  it.  Tlie  king,  after  his  defeat  at  Lewes,  was  ob- 
liged by  Leicefler  (wlio  had  alniolf  all  the  loyal  family  in  his  power) 
to  fign  an  order  to  the  governors  of  his  cafHcs,  to  deliver  them  up 
to  the  barons  ; and  this  callle,  among  the  red,  was  taken  poirelfion 
of  by  the  confederate  troops.  This  being  conlidered  as  a place  of 
fafety,  Leicefter  iifed  to  lend  fnch  perfons  to  be  prifoners  here  as  he 
rhofe  to  keep  in  fafe  enftody.  Prince  Edward,  after  tlie  defeat  at 
Lewes,  May  the  14th,  1264,  was  fent  and  detained  a prifoner  here 
till  the  2Stli  of  January  in  the  following  year;  and  then  he  was  by  an 
order  of  parliament  delivered  to  the  king,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
Leicefler,  (as  he  had  the  king  under  his  command,)  till  the  artifice 
fucceeded  by  which  he  made  his  efcape.  Prince  Edward,  foon  after 
his  enlargement,  railed  an  army,  and,  on  the  4th  of  Augiift  in  the 
fame  year,  defeated  Leicefler  at  the  battle  of  Evelliatn,  wliofe  body 
was  found  among  the  (lain. 

After  the  death  of  the  earl,  his  eldeft  fon  Simon  Montfort,  fearing 
the  refentment  of  his  fovereign,  endeavoured  to  make  Ricliard  king 
of  tite  Romans  his  friend,  by  releafmg  him  without  a ranfom  from 
Kenehvorth  caflle  where  he  had  kept  him  a priibner.  The  vidlory 
of  Prince  Edward  was  favourable  to  feveral  prifoners  taken  at 
Lewes  ; but  thofe  at  Dover  caflle  did  not  find  immediate  relief 
from  it. 

The  barons  of  the  cinque-ports,  hearing  the  affairs  of  the  king 
were  growing  more  profperous,  judged  it  neceffary  to  take  charge  of 
the  cadle  themfelves,  and  to  fecure  the  prifoners.  This  news  being 
brought  to  the  king.  Prince  Edward  prepared  with  all  expedition  to 
relieve  his  friends  in  Dover  caflle,  in  cuftody  of  the  barons.  It  be- 
ing hazardous  to  abide  too  long  with  a weak  party,  tlie  prudent 
barons  of  the  ports,  finding  themfelves  incapable  of  refifling  for  any 
length  of  time  the  forces  coming  againfl  them,  wifely  judged  it  would 
be  more  to  their  interefl  to  open  a treaty  before  matteis  were  pufhed 
to  an  extremity,  as  they  might  then  lofe  all  ; and,  by  holding  out, 
there  was  but  little  profpett  of  getting  any  thing.  In  their  articles 
of  capitulation,,  they  procured  the  honourable  terms  of  keeping 
their  horfes,  armour,  and  all  their  military  accoutrements,  when 
they  delivered  up  the  caflle  to  the  prince. 

Fading  from  the  giiard-houfe  towards  the  hofpital,  the  firfl  tower 
in  the  wall  is  Fitzwilliam’s,  or  St.  John’s,  tower.  Adam  Fitzwil- 
liam,  the  firfl  commander  of  this  tower,  attended  William  duke  of 
Mormandy  into  England,  as  rnarfhal  of  his  army  ; and,  for  his  va- 
lour in  the  memorable  battle  of  Hafiings,  (where  Harold  king  of 
England  was  (lain,)  the  Conqueror  gave  him  his  fcarf  from  his  own 
arm.  Tliere  was  formerly  a noble  and  fpacious  fally-port  from  this 
tower  : thy  entrance  to  it  in  the  caflle  was  in  the  Saxon  ditch,  on  the 
right  hand  ; and  this,  like  the  fubterraneous  woi k at  Crevequer’s 
tower,  was  originally  intended  not  for  foot  only,  but  for  cavalry. 
In  this  paffage,  under  ground,  there  was  a gate  and  portcullis  ; and 
the  done  grooves  in  which  the  latter  moved  are  flill  remaining.  It 
was  probably  drawn  up  by  the  fide  of  the  tower  within  the  caflle 
walls.  The  fally-port  was  continued  from  the  back  of  the  tower 
acrofs  the  ditch  between  two  walls,  which,  for  the  greater  fccurity, 

were 
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■were  probably  arched  over.  An  arch  was  turned  in  the  niafon’s 
work  in  the  ditch,  which,  whilft  it  fupported  the  fide-walls,  left  a 
pafTage  through  from  one  fide  to  the  other  ; and  above,  between  the 
two  walls,  the  pafs  feems  to  have  been  made  good  by  a draw-bridge 
between  the  tower  and  the  bank,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  ditch. 
This  bridge  was  neceflary  to  (lop  the  progrefs  of  an  enemy  in  cafe 
they  had  forced  the  work  beyond  it.  In  the  part  of  the  (ally-port 
which  is  in  the  high  ground  beyond  the  ditch,  there  was  a large  gate 
which  moved  upon  two  pivots  fixed  in  (ockets  in  the  wall,  and  was 
hoiffed  up  by  a pulley  fixed  in  the  top  of  the  arch  : by  (lackening 
the  gate  fuddenly,  the  weight  of  it  would  have  driven  every  thipg 
before  it,  if  there  had  been  any  refiflance  made  by  the  enemy  in  a 
clofe  purfuit.  It  has  been  generally  fuppofed  that  there  was  for- 
merly a fubterraneous  palfage  from  Cievequer’s  tower  to  this,  and 
from  this  to  Avaranche’s  tower,  in  the  next  angle,  where,  as  authors 
have  informed  us,  it  turned,  and  palTed  on  to  Pincefier’s  tower,  and 
thence  to  the  Roman  camp.  If  there  be  any  fuch  tracks  remaining, 
they  are  not  now  to  be  traced  without  fome  trouble  and  expence. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  deferibe  the  next  tower,  which  is  Av»-w 
ranche’s,  or  Maunfel’s,  tower,  fituated  in  the  angle  near  the  hof- 
pital.  This  is  one  of  the  nobleft  remains  of  the  Norman  towers  in 
the  cadle.  It  was  called  Avaranche’s  from  the  firft  commander. 
The  Maunfel  who  fucceeded  him,  and  got  the  tower  called  after.his 
own  name,  was  probably  John  Maunfel,  a defeendant  of  Philip 
Maunfel,  who  came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror,  as  he  was  a 
perfon  of  fome  eminence,  and  lord-warden  of  the  cadle  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  Maunfel  had  a grant  from  the  king  of  Mahon  and 
Alkham  to  defend  and  repair  it. 

This  tower,  by  the  prefent  appearance  of  it,  was  built  entirely 
for  defence ; as  there  was  no  conveniency  in  it  even  for  the  temporary 
refidence  of  a commander,  unlcfs  there  was  originally  another  doryr 
more  than  there  is  left  in  the  remaining  ruin.  The  fird  floor  of  this 
tower  was  a kind  of  vault  arched  with  done  but  open  in  front  ; and 
in  the  wall,  which  is  very  thick,  round  part  of  this  vault  was  a paf- 
fage  where  you  might  afeend  by  done  deps,  in  which  pa(fage  the 
archers  might  dand,  one  above  another,  and  command  the  ditch  on 
each  fide  of  the  building  through  the  loop-holes,  as  well  as  the  ap- 
proaches to  it,  from  each  fide  of  the  curtain.  By  this  gallery  or 
paflage  they  afeended  to  the  top  of  the  fird  vault,  and  came  out  upon 
a platform  over  it,  which  was  alfo  partly  furrounded  by  a wall,  but 
not  near  fo  thick  as  that  below.  From  this  platform  there  is  a cir- 
cular daircafe  of  done  leading  to  the  top  the  tower.  ExatfUy  qver 
the  paflage  in  the  wall  below  was  another  palfage  covered  with  an 
arch  fupported  with  piers;  oppofite  the  interval  between  each  pier 
were  loop-holes  in  the  walls  of  the  tower  which  commanded  the 
ditch  ; and  near  the  end  of  the  pa(fage  there  was  a machecolation  in 
the  wall  for  pouring  out  fcalding  water,  burning  (and,  melted  lead, 
or  whatever  the  befieged  plcafed,  upon  the  heads  of  the  alfailants. 

The  next  tower  in  the  other  angle  is  Veville,  or  Pinceder’s  tower. 
From  this  we  will  proceed  to  the  following  one,  which  is  Earl  God- 
win’s tower.  1 his  lower  was  built  by  Earl  Godwin  about  the  time 
of  Canute  the  Great  or  Edward  the  Confeflbr.  He  held  by  grant 
Goodnedone,  near  Sandwich,  where  he  had  his  feat  for  this  particular 
purpofe.  At  the  back  cf  this  tower  was  a poflern,  through  which 
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w.as  a way  under  ground  that  came  into  the  caftle  upon  the  vallum 
which  joined  tlie  Roman  and  Saxon  work.  It  was  through  this  Tally- 
port  Stephen  Pincefler  led  his  reinforcement  to  enable  Hubert  de 
Burgh  towithfland  the  dauphin. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  barons’  wars,  it  is  faid,  the  governor  of 
Dover  caftle  was  a zealous  partizan  of  the  difcontented  nobles  ; but 
John  prevailed  upon  him,  by  flattery,  promifcs,  and  prefcnts,  to 
deliver  up  the  government  of  the  caftle  to  him.  As  the  fortrefs  was 
fo  advantageoufly  fituated  to  prevent  the  defcent  of  his  foreign 
enemies,  he  took  care  to  feledl  a perfon  attached  to  his  interefl,  and 
one  he  could  confide  in,  for  this  important  trufl.  Hubert  de  Burgh 
]**  d diflinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  fervice  of  his  brother  Richard  ; and 
tlie  king,  knowing  him  to  be  aflive,  loyal,  prudent,  brave,  and 
learned  in  the  laws  of  his  country,  appointed  him  governor  of  Dover 
caflle.  He  alfo  raifed  him  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Kent  and  chief 
j.ufticiary,  by  virtue  of  which  office  he  could  hold  courts  and  aflizes 
for  the  trial  and  punifhment  of  malefaflors;  and  this  power  continu- 
ed with  the  lord-warden  of  the  cinque  ports  after  him.  Hubert  de 
Burgh,  like  every  truly  great  and  good  man,  was  more  intent  upon 
dilcharging  the  duties  of  his  office  than  enriching  himfelf  and  his 
dependants  at  the  expence  of  his  fovereign’s  welfare  and  the  public 
fafety  ; he  therefore  began  with  ratifying  fuch  abufes  as  he  found 
had  crept  into  the  garrifon  under  former  governors  ; and  his  aiiu 
was  pot  only  to  correfl  but  to  abolifh  feveral  old  and  adopt  new  re- 
gulations. As  the  king  had  the  fulleft  confidence  in  the  integrity  and 
abilities  of  his  new'  governor,  Hubert  de  Burgh  could  eafily  obtain 
the  royal  aflent  to  give  energy  to  his  plans.  As  there  were  many 
who  held  land,  and  were  bound  by  the  nature  of  their  tenure  to  give 
their  perfpnal  attendance  for  the  defence  of  the  caflle,  he  changed 
the  nature  of  their  fervice,  and  they  were  obliged  to  pay  los.  each 
month  to  maintain  a regular  garrifon,  By  adopting  this  plan,  he 
procured  a number  of  men  and  officers,  whoin  he  trained  to  their 
duty  ; and  they  were  po  longer,  as  they  had  hitherto  been,  ignorant 
of  the  fervice  required  of  them.  That  they  might  not  be  taken  by 
furprife,  he  ordered  a watch  to.  be  kept  during  the  night,  either 
under  the  infpe61ion  of  the  marfhal,  or  fome  proper  ofllcer  of  the 
guard,  He  ordered  them  to  found  a horn  or  a trumpet  every  hour, 
to  keep  their  fentinels  awake  at  their  refpeftive  ports  : the  fentinel  at 
the  great  gate  or  entrance  of  the  caflle  gave  notice  by  the  found  of 
the  trumpet  of  what  paffed  there  to  the  refl  of  the  garrifon.  Bur, 
while  Hubert  de  Buigh  was  corredling  old  abufes,  and  introducing 
pew  regulations,  he  was  obliged  to  prepare  for  the  defence  of  the 
caflle  j as  the  dauphin,  in  conjundfion  with  the  difaffeCted  barons^ 
made  I'everal  attempts  to  wrefl  it  from  him.  It  is  faid  the  dauphin 
cart  up  a work  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  the  gate  going  into  the 
caflle,  to  cover  his  men  ; which  work  may  ftill  be  traced  on  the  fide 
of  the  liill  next  tl\e  town.  This  fiege  was  feveral  times  raifed  and 
renewed  between  the  fifteenth  of  John  and  the  firfl  of  Henry  111, 
When  Stephen  Pincefler  had  led  his  reinforcement  into  the  caflle, 
with  proper  arms  and  engines  for  annoying  the  befiegers,  it  gave 
fuch  ipirits  to  the  garrifon,  and  diflieartened  the  dauphin  fo  much, 
that  he  gave  up  all  hopes  of  fubduing  the  caflle  by  force:  he  next 
endeavoured  to  obtain  it  by  praifes  and  promifes.  William  Longr 
fwurd  Hubert  d?  Burgh’s  youngefl  brother,  with  upwards  of 
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.forty  barons  more,  were  deputed  to  confer  vvitli  him  concerning  tlie 
• Itateof  affairs,  and  to  prevail  with  him,  if  poffible,  to  capitulate; 
as  they  faid  he  had  fuHiciently  (hewn  his  loyalty  to  his  king  : but  the 
governor  of  the  caftle  did  not  eftimate  his  loyalty  by  part  dangers; 
nor  the  reward  of  his  valour  from  the  promifes  of  grants  of  large 
polfeffions  from  the  enemies  of  his  fovereign  ; he  refufed,  with  the 
fpirit  of  an  Englilhman,  all  the  advantageous  terms  offered  him; 
and  the  dauphin,  tired  out  with  fruitlefs  attempts,  was  obliged  to 
quit  the  fiege,  and  leave  his  adverfary  in  quiet  poffeflion  of  this  im- 
portant poll.  Hubert  was  liberally  rewarded  by  tlie  king  for  this 
lingular  attacliment  and  fervice  ; but  he  was  not  long  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  laurels  he  had  earned,  nor  to  eat  the  fruits  of  his  toils  in 
peace.  After  tlie  acceffion  of  Henry  III;  to  the  throne,  he  was  ac- 
culed  by  his  enemies  of  crimes  and  mifdemeanors ; and,  by  their 
intrigues,  he  was  feized,  caff  into  prifon,  and  difpofTefTed  of  his  ho- 
nours and  effates.  His  friends  fo  far  prevailed  by  their  intercelTions, 
as  to  procure  his  enlargement ; and  that  was  all  they  could  obtain 
for  him  ; and,  when  he  had  neither  title  nor  property,  envy  did  not 
difcover  any  ground  for  murmurs  and  complaints,  and  his  enemies 
were  then  at  peace  with  him.  After  ftruggling  with  a variety  of 
misfortunes,  he  died  at  Banfted  in  Surry,  in  1243. 

Dover  caftle,  inmoftof  our  civil  commotions,  generally  attradled 
the  attention  of  the  leaders  of  each  party  ; and,  while  one  endea- 
voured to  keep,  the  other  (trove  as  much  to  get,  pofTeffion  of  it. 
So  lately  as  Charles  II.  it  was  attempted  and  taken  by  furprize  by  a 
few  men  in  the  night.  One  Drake,  a merchant,  who  was  in  oppofitjon 
to  the  king,  and  a zealous  partizan  for  the  caufe  in  which  he  was 
embarked,  formed  a plan  to  feize  the  garrifon  ; and  the  firft  of 
Auguff,  1642,  about  midnight,  was  the  time  fixed  upon  to  put  it  in 
execution  : every  thing  being  prepared  for  the  attempt,  he,  with  ten 
or  twelve  men,  by  the  affiffance  of  ropes  and  fcaling  ladders,  reached 
the  top  of  the  high  cliff,  with  their  mufkets,  undilcovered.  Drake 
was  probably  well  acquainted  with  this  part  of  the  calUc,  and  knew 
that  it  was  left  unguarded,  as  it  was  thought  inacceffible  from  the 
fide  next  the  fea  : having  reached  the  fummit  unmoleffed,  they  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  the  poff  where  the  fentinel  was  placed,  and, 
after  lecuring  or  killing  him,  they  threw  open  the  gates  ; and  the 
garrifon,  being  few  in  number,  and  in  the  confufion  of  the  night 
concluding  he  had  a ftrong  party  with  him,  the  officer  on  command 
furrendered  up  the  caffle  to  them.  Drake  immediately  difpatched  a 
meffenger  to  Canterbury  with  the  news  of  his  fuccefs  ; and,  the  Earl 
pf  Warwick  being  there,  he  fent  him  fifty  men,  and  the  city  feventy, 
to  guard  and  defenfi  the  caflle. 


PYROTECHNY;  or  the  ART  of  PREPARING  all  KINDS 
OF  FIRE-WORKS. — Continued  from  p.  39. 


Of  Moulds,  Cases,  Mixture,  Instruments,  &c. 
Rockti  Moulds. 

S the  performance  of  rockets  depends  much  on  their  moulds,  ft 
is  requilite  to  give  a definition  of  them  and  their  proportions ; — i 
They  are  made  and  jiroportioued  by  the  diameter  of  their  orifice, 
ydiich  are  divided  into  parts, 
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The  rammers  ftiould  have  a collar  of  brafs  at  the  bottom,  to  keep 
the  wood  from  fpreading  or  fplitting,  and  the  fame  proportion  mud 
be  given  to  all  moulds  from  i oz.  to  6 lb.  The  handles  of  the  rammers 
fhould  be  equal  to  the  bore  of  the  mould,  and  2 diameters  long  ; but 
the  fhorter  you  can  ufe  tliem,  the  better  ; for  the  longer  the  drift, 
the  lefs  will  be  the  prelfure  on  the  compofiiion  by  the  blow  given 
with  the  mallet. 


Dimenfions  for  Rocket  Moulds,  if  the  Rockets  are  rammed  folid. 


Weight  of 
Rockets. 

Length  of  Moulds 
without  their  Feet. 

Interior  Diameter 
of  the  Moulds. 

Height  of  the 
Nipples. 

lb. 

oz. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

6 

0 

34,7 

3>5 

i»5 

4 

0 

38,6 

2,9 

1,4 

0 

13,35 

3,1 

1,0 

J 

0 

I*,  25 

1,7 

0,85 

0 

8 

10,125 

>,333» 

0,6 

0 

4 

7,75 

*,125 

0,5 

0 

2 

6,2 

0,9 

0,45 

0 

I 

4,9 

0,7 

0,35 

0 

3,9 

0,55 

0,25 

6 drams 

3,5 

0,5 

0,225 

4 

drams 

2,2 

0,3 

0,2 

The  diameter  of  the  nipple  muft  always  be  equal  to  that  of  the 
former.  Thofe  who  make  rockets  for  private  amufement,  (hould 
not  ram  them  folid  ; for  it  requires  a very  fleilful  hand,  and  an  ex- 
penfive  apparatus  for  boring  them.  Driving  of  rockets  (olid  is  the  mo(t 
expeditious  method,  but  not  fo  certain  as  ramming  them  over  a piercer. 

To  roll  Rocket  and  other  Cafes. — Sky-rocket  cafes  are  to  be  made  6^ 
of  tlieir  exterior  diameter  long ; and  all  other  cafes  that  are  to  be  filled 
in  moulds  mufl  be  as  long  as  the  moulds,  within  half  its  interior 
diameter.  Rocket-cafes,  from  the  fmallefi  to  4 or  6 lb.  are  generally 
made  of  the  ftrongeft  fort  of  cartridge  paper,  and  rolled  dry  ; but 
the  lafge  fort  are  made  of  palled  pafteboard.  As  it  is  very  difficult  to 
roll  the  ends  of  the  cafes  quite  even,  the  bed  way  will  be  to  keep  a 
pattern  of  the  paper  for  the  different  forts  of  cafes  ; which  pattern 
fhould  be  fomewhat  longer  than  the  cafe  it  is  defigned  for,  and  on 
it  marked  the  number  of  fheets  required,  which  will  prevent  any 
paper  being  cut  to  wafte.  Having  cut  your  papers  of  a proper  fize, 
and  the  laft  fheet  for  each  cafe  with  a Hope  at  one  end,  fo  that  when 
the  cafes  are  rolled  it  may  form  a fpiral  line  round  the  outfide,  and 
that  this  flope  may  always  be  the  fame,  let  the  pattern  be  fo  cut  for  a 
guide.  Before  you  begin  to  roll,  fold  down  one  end  of  the  firft 
fheet,  fo  far  that  the  fold  will  go  tw’o  or  three  times  round  the  for- 
mer : then,  on  the  double  edge,  lay  tiie  former  with  its  handle  ofF 
the  table;  and  when  you  have  rolled  on  the  paper  within  two  or 
three  turns,  lay  the  next  fheet  on  that  part  which,  is  loofe,  and  roll 
it  all  on. 

Having  thus  done,  you  muff  have  a fmooth  board,  about  twenty, 
inches  long,  and  equal  in  breadth  to  the  length  of  the  cafe.  In  the- 
middle  of  this  board  muff  be  a handle  placed  lengthwife.  Under 
this  board  lay  your  cafe,  and  let  one  end  of  the  board  lie  on  the- 
table  Uiea  prels  hard  on  it,  and  pufti.  it  forwards,,  which  will 
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roll  the  paper  very  tight : do  this  three  or  four  times  before  you  roll 
on  any  more  paper.  This  muft  be  repeated  every  other  flieet  of  pa- 
per, till  the  cafe  is  thick,  enough  ; but,  if  the  rolling  board  be  drawn 
backwards,  it  will  loofen  the  paper:  you  are  to  oblerve,  when  you 
roll  on  the  laft  flieet,  that  the  point  of  the  flope  be  placed  at  the  fmall 
end  of  the  roller.  Having  rolled  your  cafe  to  fit  the  mould,  pufli 
in  the  fmall  end  of  the  former  about  i diameter  from  the  end  of  the 
cafe,  and  put  in  the  end-piece  within  a little  diftance  of  the  former  ; 
then  give  the  pinching  cord  one  turn  round  the  cafe,  between  the 
former  and  the  end-piece  5 at  firft  pull  eafy,  and  keep  moving  the 
cafe,  which  will  make  the  neck  fmooth,  and  without  large  wrinkles. 
When  the  cafes  are  hard  to  choak,  let  each  flieet  of  paper  (except 
the  firfl  and  lafl,  in  that  part  where  the  neck  is  formed)  be  a little 
moiltcned  with  water  : immediately  after  you  have  flruck  the  con- 
cave ftrokc,  bind  the  neck  of  the  cafe  round  with  fmall  twine,  which 
muft  not  be  tied  in  a knot,  but  faftened  with  two  or  three  hitches. 

Having  thus  pinched  and  tied  the  cafe  fo  as  not  to  give  way,  put 
it  into  the  mould  without  its  foot,  and  with  a mallet  drive  the  for- 
mer hard  on  the  end- piece,  which  will  force  the  neck  clofe  and  fmooth. 
This  done,  cut  the  cafe  to  its  proper  length,  allowing  from  the  neck 
to  the  edge  of  the  mouth  half  a diameter,  which  is  equal  to  the 
height  of  the  nipple ; then  take  out  the  former,  and  drive  the  cafe 
over  the  piercer  with  the  long  rammer,  and  the  vent  will  be  of  a 
proper  fize.  Wheel-cafes  muft  be  drove  on  a nipple  with  a point  to 
clofe  the  neck,  and  make  the  vent  of  the  fize  required ; which,  in 
moft  cafes,  is  generally  ^ of  their  interior  diameter.  As  it  is  very 
often  difficult,  when  the  cafes  are  rolled,  to  draw  the  roller  out,  you 
may  make  a hole  through  the  handle,  and  put  in  it  a fmall  iron 
pin,  by  w hich  you  may  eafily  turn  the  former  round  and  pull  it  out. 

Cafes  are  commonly  rolled  wet,  for  wheels  and  fixed  pieces  ; and 
when  they  are  required  to  contain  a great  length  of  charge,  the  me- 
thod of  making  thofe  cafes  is  thus:  Your  paper  muft  be  cut  as 
! ufual,  only  the  laft  flieet  muft  not  be  cut  with  a flope  ; having- 
your  paper  ready,  pafte  each  flieet  on  one  fide ; then  fold  down 
the  firft  flieet  as  before  direffed:  but  be  careful  that  the  pafte  do 
not  touch  the  upper  part  of  the  fold  j for,  if  the  roller  be  wetted,  it 
will  tear  the  paper  in  drawing  it  out.  In  parting  the  laft  flieet,  ob- 
ferve  not  to  wet  the  laft  turn  or  two  in  that  part  where  it  is  to  be 
pinched  ; for,  if  that  part  be  damp,  the  pinching  cord  will  ftick  to  it, 
and  tear  the  paper  ; therefore,  when  you  choak  thofe  cafes,  roll  a 
bit  of  dry  paper  once  round  the  calie,  before  you  put  on  the  pinching 
i cord;  but  this  bit  of  paper  muft  be  taken  off  after  the  cafe  is  choak- 
ed.  1 he  rolling  board,  and  all  other  methods,  according  to  the  for- 
; mer  diredfions  for  the  rolling  and  pinching  of  cafes,  mult  be  ufed  to 
■ thefe  as  well  as  all  other  cafes. 

To  vtaie  Tourhillon  Cafes. — Thofe  fort  of  cafes  are  generally  made 
about  8 diameters  long  ; but  if  very  large  7 will  be  fufficient ; tour- 
i billons  will  anfwer  very  well  from  40Z.  to  2 lb.  but  when  larger  there 
is  no  certainty.  The  cafes  are  beft  rolled  wet  with  pafte,  and  the  laft 
I flieet  muft  have  a ftraight  edge,  fo  that  the  cafe  may  be  all  of  a thick- 
! iiefs:  ivhen  you  have  rolled  your  cafes  after  the  manner  of  wheel- 
: cafes,  pinch  them  at  one  end  quite  clofe  ; then  with  the  rammer  drive 
the  ends  down  flat,  and  afterwards  ram  in  about  y of  a diameter  of 
; dried  clay.  The  diameter  of  tlie  former  for  thefe  cafes  muft  be  the 
2 fame 
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fame  as  for  (ky- rockets.  Tourbillons  are  to  be  rammed  in  moulds 
without  a nipple,  or  in  a mould  without  its  foot. 

Balloon  Cafes,  or  Paper  Shells. — Firft,  you  muft  have  an  oval  former 
turned  of  (mooth  wood ; then  pafle  a quantity  of  brown  or  cartridge 
paper,  and  let  it  lie  till  the  palle  has  quite  foaked  through  ; this  done, 
rub  the  former  witli  foap  or  greafe,  to  prevent  the  paper  from  flick- 
ing to  it  ; then  lay  the  paper  on  in  fmall  flips,  till  you  have  made  it 
5 of  the  thicknefs  of  the  (hell  intended.  Having  thus  done,  fet  it  to 
dry ; and,  when  dry,  cut  it  round  the  middle,  and  the  two  halves  will 
eafily  come  off : but  obferve,  when  you  cut,  to  leave  about  i inch 
not  cut,  which  will  make  the  halves  join  much  better  than  if  quite 
feparated.  When  you  have  fome  ready  to  join,  place  the  halves  even 
together,  pafle  a (lip  of  paper  round  the  opening  to  hold  them  to- 
gether, and  let  that  dry  ; then  lay  on  paper  all  over  as  before,  every- 
where equal,  excepting  that  end  which  goes  downwards  in  the  mor-' 
tar,  which  may  be  a little  thicker  than  the  red;  for  that  part  which 
receives  the  blow  from  the  powder  in  the  chamber  of  the  mortar 
confequently  requires  the  greated  drength.  When  the  (hell  is 
thoroughly  dry,  burn  a round  vent  at  top,  with  fquare  iron,  large 
enough  for  the  fuze : this  method  will  do  for  balloons  from  4-| 
inches  to  8 inches  diameter  ; but  if  they  are  larger,  or  required  to 
be  thrown  a great  height,  let  the  fird  (hell  be  turned  of  elm,  indead 
of  being  made  of  paper. 

For  a balloon  of  4-|-  inches,  let  the  former  be  3 inches  ^ diameter, 
and  sh  inches  long.  For  a balloon  of  3^  inches,  the  diameter  of  the 
former  mufl  be  4 inches,  and  8 inches  long.  For  a balloon  of  S 
inches,  let  the  diameter  of  the  former  be  5 inches  and  and  iif 
long.  For  a 10-inch  balloon,  let  the  former  be  diameter,  and 
14^  inches  long.  The  thicknefs  of  a diell  for  a balloon  of  4|^  inches 
mud  be  5 inch.  For  a balloon  of  5^  inches,  let  the  thid^nefs  of  the 
paper  be  | of  an  inch.  For  an  8-inch  balloon,  § of  an  inch.  And 
for  a lo-inch  balloon,  let  the  (hell  be  inch  thick. 

Shells  that  are  defigned  for  liars  only,  may  be  made  quite  round, 
and  the  thinner  they  are  at  the  opening,  the  better  ; for  if  they  are 
too  drong,  the  dars  are  apt  to  break  at  the  burfling  of  the  diell  : 
when  you  are  making  the  (hell,  make  ufe  of  a pair  of  calibres,  or  a 
round  gage,  fo  that  you  may  not  lay  the  paper  thicker  in  one  place 
than  anotlier;  and  alfo  to  know  when  the  diell  is  of  a proper  thick- 
nefs.  Balloons  mud  always  be  made  to  go  eafy  into  the  mortars. 

Cafes  for  illumination  — Thefe  mud  be  made  very  thin  of 

paper,  and  rolled  on  formers,  from  ^ to  ^ of  an  inch  diameter,  and 
from  2 to  6 inches  long  : they  are  pinched  clofe  at  one  end,  and  left 
open  at  the  other.  When  you  fill  them,  put  in  but  a little  compofi- 
tion  at  a time,  and  ram  it  in  lightly,  fo  as  not  to  break  the  cafe  ; 3 or 
4 rounds  of  paper,  with  the  lad  round  paded,  will  be  drong  enough 
for  thefe  cafes. 

Cafes  and  Moulds  for  common  Port-f  res.— ^Common  port- fires  are  in-' 
tended  purpofely  to  fire  the  works,  their  fire  being  very  flow,  and 
the  heat  of  the  flame  fo  intenfe,  that,  if  applied  to  rockets,  leaders, 
&c.  it  will  fire  them  immediately.  Port-fires  may  be  made  of  any 
length,  but  are  feldoin  made  more  than  21  inches  long  : the  interior 
diameter  of  port-fire  moulds  fhoiild  be  i”-  of  an  inch,  and  the  dia- 
meter of  the  former  ^ an  inch.  The  cafes  mud  be  rolled  Vvet  with 
pafle,  and  one  end  pinched,  or  folded  dowiu  The  moulds  fliould  be- 
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rrta(\e  of  brafs,  and  to  take  in  two  pieces  lengthwife  ; when  the  cafe 
is  in  the  two  (ides,  they  are  lield  together  by  brafs  rings,  or  lioops, 
which  are  made  to  fit  over  the  cutfide.  The  bore  of  the  mould  rmin: 
not  be'made  quite  through,  fo  that  there  will  be  no  occalion  for  a foot. 
Thofe  port-fires,  when  ufed,  are  held  in  copper  fockets,  fixed  on 
the  end  of  a long  flick  : thefe  fockets  are  made'  like  port-crayons, 
onlv  with  a fcrew  inflead  of  a ring. 

Of  mixing  the  Compojitions. — The  performance  of  the  principal  part 
of  tire-works  depends  much  on  the  compofitions  being  well  mixed  ; 
therefore  great  care  miifl  be  taken  in  this  part  of  the  work,  particu- 
larlv  for  the  compofiiion  for  fky-rockets.  When  you  have  four  or 
five  pound’s  of  ingredients  to  mix,  which  is  a fudicient  quantity  at  a 
time  (for  a larger  proportion  will  not  do  fo  well),  firll  put  the  dif- 
ferent ingredients  togetlier;  then  work  them  about  with  your  hands, 
till  you  think  they  are  pretty  well  incorporated  : after  which  put 
them  into  a lawn  fieve  with  a receiver  and  top  to  it ; and  if,  after  it  is 
lifted,  any  remains  that  will  not  pafs  through  the  fieve,  grind  it 
again  till  fine  enough  ; and,  if  it  be  twice  fifted,  it  will  not  be  amifs} 
but  the  compofitions  for  wheels  and  common  works  are  not  fo  ma- 
terial, nor  need  be  fo  fine.  But  in  all  fixed  works-  from  which  the 
fire  is  to  play  regular,  the  ingredients  mull  be  very  fine,  and  great 
care  taken  in  mixing  them  well  together;  and  obferve,  that  in  all 
compofitions  wherein  are  fleel  or  iron  filings,  the  hands  muft  not 
touch  ; nor  will  any  works  which  have  iron  or  fleel  in  their  cliarge 
keep  long  in  damp  weather,  unlefs  properly  prepared,  according  to 
the  following  directions. 

Toperferve  Steel  or  Iron  Filings. — It  fometimes  may  happen,  that  fire- 
works may  be  required  to  be  kept  a long  time,  or  fent  abroad  ; nei- 
ther of  which  could  be  done  with  brilliant  fires,  if  made  with  filings 
•iinprepared  ; for  this  reafon,  that  the  faltpetre  being  of  a damp  na- 
ture, it  caufes  the  iron  to  rufl ; the  conlequence  of  which  is,  that, 
when  the  works  are  fired,  there  will  appear  but  very  few  brilliant 
fparks,  but  inflead  of  them  a number  of  red  and  drofTy  fparks;  and 
befides,  the  charge  will  be  fo  much  weakened,  that  if  tliis  was  to 
luppen  to  wheels,  the  fire  will  hardly  be  (Irojtg  enough  to  force  them 
round.  But,  to  prevent  fuch  accidents,  prepare  your  filings  thus 
Melt  in  a glazed  earthen  pan  fome  brimftone  over  a flow  fire,  and 
when  melted  throw  in  fome  filings ; which  keep  fliiring  about  till 
they  are  covered  with  brimfione;  this  you  mull  do  while  it  is  on  the 
fire  ; then  take  it  off,  and  flir  it  very  quick  till  cold,  when  you  nuift 
roll  it  on  a board  with  a wooden  roller,  till  you  have  broke  it  as  fine 
as  corn  powder  ; after  which  fitt  from  it  as  much  of  the  brimfione  us 
you  can.  There  is  another  method  of  preparing  filings,  fo  as  to 
keep  two  or  three  months  in  winter  ; this  may  be  done  by  rubbing 
them  between  the  flrongefl  fort  of  brown  paper,  which  before  has 
been  moiflened  with  linfeed  oil.  If  the  brimfione  fhould  take  fire, 
you  may  put  it  out,  by  covering  the  pan  clofe  at  top  : it  is  not  of 
much  fignification  what  quantity  of  brimfione  you  ufe,  fo  that  there 
is  enough  to  give  each  grain  of  iron  a coat  ; but  as  mucli  as  will 
cover  tlie  bottom  of  a pan  of  about  i foot  diameter,  will  do  for  5 or 
6 pound  of  filings,  or  cafl-irnn  for  gerbes. 

To  drive  or  ram  Sky-rockets,  &c. — Rockets-drove  over  a piercer  muft 
rot  have  fo  nuicit  compofltion  put  in  them  at  a time  as  when  drove 
folid  ; for  the  piercer,  taking  up  a great  part  'of  tjie  bore  of  the  cafe, 
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would  caufe  the  rammer  to  rife  too  Itigh  ; fo  tliat  the  prclfure  of  it 
would  not  be  fo  great  on  the  compofition,  nor  would  it  be  drove 
every  where  equal.  To  prevent  this,  oblerve  the  following  rule  - 
That  for  thofe  rockets  which  are  rammed  over  a piercer,  let  the  ladle 
hold  as  much  compofition  as,  when  drove,  will  raife  the  drift the 
interior  diameter  of  the  cafe,  and  for  thofe  drove  folid  to  contain  as 
jTuich  as  will  laife  it  ^ the  exterior  diameter  of  the  cafe  : ladles  are 
generally  made  to  go  eafy  in  the  cafe,  and  the  length  of  the  fcoop 
about  1 Jof  its  own  diameter. 

The  charge  of  rockets  mull  always  be  drove  r diameter  above  the 
piercer,  and  on  it  mull  be  rammed  of  a diameter  of  clay  : through 
-the  middle  of  which  bore  a fiball  hole  to  the  compofition,  that,  when 
the  charge  is  burnt  to  the  top,  it  may  communicaie  its  fire,  through 
the  hole,  to  the  liars  in  the  head.  Great  care  niufi  be  taken  to  ftrike 
with  the  mallet,  and  with  an  equal  force,  the  fame  number  of  ftrokes 
to  each  ladlefull  of  charge  ; otherwife  the  rockets  will  not  rife  with 
an  uniform  motion,  nor  will  the  compofition  burn  equal  and  regular; 
for  which  reafon  they  cannot  carry  a proper  tail  ; for  it  will  break 
before  the  rocket  has  got  half  way  up,  infiead  of  reaching  from  the 
ground  to  the  top,  where  the  rocket  breaks  and  dilperfes  the  liars, 
■rains,  or  whatever  is  contained  in  the  head.  When  you  are  ram- 
ming, keep  the  drift  conliantly  turning  or  moving  ; and,  w hen  you 
'life  t^he  hollow  rammers,  knock  out  of  them  the  compofition  now  and 
then,  or  the  piercer  will  fplit  them.  To  a rocket  of  4 oz.  give  to  each 
ladle-full  of  charge  16  ftrokes ; to  a rocket  of  i lb.  28;  to  a 
3- pounder,  36  ; to  a 4-pounder,  42  ; and  to  a 6-pounder,  56  : but 
rockets  of  a larger  fort  canhot  be  drove  well  by  hand,  but  mull  be 
rammed  with  a machine  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  for 
driving  piles. 

The  method  of  ramming  of  wheel-cafes,  or  any  other  fort,  in 
which  the  charge  is  drove  folid,  is  much  the  lame  as  Iky-rockets  ; for 
the  fame  proportion  may  be  obferved  in  the  ladle,  and  the  fame  num- 
ber of  flrokes  given,  according  to  their  diameters,  all  cafes  being 
■dilfinguifiicd  by  their  diameters.  In  this  manner,  a cafe,  whofe  bore 
is  equal  to  a rocket  of  40Z.  is  called  a 4-oz.  cale,  and  that  which  is 
equal  to  an  8-oz.  rocket  an  8-oz.  cafe,  and  lo  on,  according  to  the 
•different  rockets. 

Having  taught  the  method  of  ramming  cafes  in  moulds,  we  fhall 
here  fay  fomething  concerning  thole  filled  without  moulds  ; which 
method,  for  ftrong  palled  cafes,  will  do  extremely  well,  andfavethe 
expence  of  making  fo  many  moulds.  The  reader  mufl  here  obferve, 
when  he  fills  any  fort  of  cafes,  to  place  the  mould  on  a perpendicular 
block  of  wood,  and  not  on  any  place  that  is  hollow  j for  we  have 
found  by  experience,  that  when  cafes  were  rammed  on  driving 
benches,  w hich  were  formerly  ufed,  the  works  frequently  mifearried, 
on  account  of  the  hollow  refillance  of  the  benches,  which  oft  jarred 
and  loofened  the  charge  in  the  cafes  ; but  this  accident  never  happens 
when  the  driving  blocks  are  ufed. 

When  cafes  are  to  be  filled  without  moulds,  proceed  thus.  Have 
fome  nipples  made  of  brafs  or  iron,  of  leveral  forts  and  lizes,  in 
proportion  to  the  cafes,  and  to  ferew  or  fix  in  the  top  of  the  driving 
block;  when  you  have  fixed  in  a nipple,  make,  at  about  i^- inch 
from  it,  a fquarc  hole  in  the  block,  fix  inches  deep  and  one  inch 
diameter  j then  have  aj^iece  of  wood,  6 inches  longer  than  the  cafe 
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intended  to  be  filled,  and  2 inches  fquare  ; on  one  fide  of  it  cut  a 
groove  almolt  the  length  of  the  cafe,  whofe  breadth  and  depth  nuift 
be  fufficient  to  cover  near  I-  the  cal'e  ; then  cut  the  other  end  to  fit 
the  hole  in  the  block,  but  take  care  to  cut  it  fo  that  the  groove  may  be 
of  a proper  diftance  from  the  nipple;  this  half-mould  being  made 
and  fixed  tight  in  the  block,  cut,  in  another  piece  of  wood  nearly  ot 
the  fame  length  as  the  cafe,  a groove  of  the  fame  dimenfions  as  that  m 
the  fixed  piece  ; then  put  the  cafe  on  the  nipple,  and  with  a cord  tie 
it  and  the  2 half-moulds  together,  and  your  cafe  will  be  ready  for 
filling. 

The  dimenfions  of  the  above-deferibed  half-moulds  are  propor- 
tionable for  cafes  of  8 ounces  ; but  notice  muft  be  taken,  that  they 
differ  in  fize  in  proportion  to  the  cafes.  The  clay,  mentioned  in  this 
article,  muft  be  prepared  after  this  manner  :■ — Get  (bme  clay,  in 
which  there  is  no  ftones  nor  fand,  and  bake  it  in  an  oven  till  quite 
dry  ; then  take  it  out  and  beat  it  to  a powder,  and  afterwards  fift  it 
through  a common  hair-fieve,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  ufe. 

Proportion  of  Mallets. — The  beft  wood  for  mallets  is  dry  beech..  If 
a perfon  ufes  a mallet  of  a moderate  fize,  in  proportion  to  the  rocket, 
according  to  his  judgment,  and  if  the  rocket  fucceeds,  he  may  de- 
pend on  the  reft,  by  ufing  the  fame  mallet  ; yet  it  will  be  necelTary 
that  cafes  of  different  forts  be  drove  with  mallets  of  different  fizes. 

The  following  proportion  of  the  mallets  for  rockets  of  any  fize, 
from  I oz.  to  6 lb.  may  be  obferved  ; but  as  rockets  are  feldom  made 
lefs  than  i oz.  or  larger  than  6 lb.  we  fliall  leave  the  management  of 
them  to  the  curious  ; but  all  cafes  under  roz.  may  be  rammed  with 
an  oz.  rocket-mallet.  Your  mallets  will  ftrike  more  folid,  by  having 
their  handles  turned  out  of  the  fame  piece  as  the  head,  and  made  in 
a cylindrical  form.  Let  their  dimenfions  be  worked  by  the  diame- 
ters of  the  rockets  : for  example  ; let  the  thicknefs  of  the  head  be 
-Z  diameters,  and  its  length  4,  and  the  length  of  the  handle  5 diame- 
ters, whofe  thicknefs  muft  be  in  proportion  to  the  hand. 

Manner  of  heading  Rockets. — When  the  collar  is-to  be  glued  on  the 
rocket,  you  muft  cut  two  or  tliree  rounds  of  paper  off  the  cafe, 
which  will  make  a fhoulder  for  it  to  reft  upon.  Two  or  timee 
rounds  of  paper  well  pafted  will  be  enough  for  the  head,  which, 
when  rolled,  put  the  collar  on,  which  muft  fit  the  infide  of  it;  then, 
w ith  the  pinching  cord  pinch  the  bottom  of  the  head  into  the  groove, 
and  tie  it  with  fmall  twine.  To  make  the  caps,  cut  your  paper  in 
round  pieces,  equal  in  diameter  to  twice  the  length  of  the  cone  yon 
intend  to  make  ; which  pieces  being  cut  into  halves,  will  make  two 
caps  each,  without  wafting  any  paper  ; having  formed  the  caps, 
palle  over  each  of  them  a thin  white  paper,  which  muft  be  a little 
longer  than  the  cone,  fo  as  to  projeft  about  i an  inch  below  the  bot- 
tom  : this  proje6Iion  of  paper,  being  notched  and  pafted,  ferves  to 
faften  the  cap  to  the  head. 

When  you  load  the  heads  of  your  rockets,  with  ftars,  rains,  fer- 
pents,  crackers,  fcrolls,  or  any  thing  elfc,  according  to  your  fancy, 
remember  always  to  put  i ladlefull  of  meal- powder  into  each  head, 
wltich  will  be  enough  to  burft  the  head,  and  difperfe  the  ftars,  or 
whatever  it  contains  : when  the  heads  are  loaded  with  any  fort  of 
cafes,  let  their  mouths  be  placed  downwards  ; and  after  the  heads 
are  filleil,  palle  on  the  top  of  them  a piece  of^per,  before  you  put 
Ci4  the  caps.  As  the  (izc  of  the  ftars  oftcii differ,,  it  would  be  need- 
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lefs  to  give  an  exaft  number  for  each  rocket ; but  this  rule  may  be 
obferved,  iliat  the  heads  may  be  nearly  filled  with  whatever  iliey  are 
loaded. 

Decorations  for  Shy-rockrts. — Sky-rockets  bearing  the  pre-eminence 
of  all  fire-works,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  treat  of  their  various 
kinds  ot  decorations,  which  are  direcled  according  to  fancy.  Some 
are  headed  with  (lars  of  different  forts,  fuch  as  tailed,  brilliant, 
wliite,  blue,  and  yellow,  fiars,  &c.  fome  with  gold  and  lilvcr  rain  ; 
others  with  ferpents,  crackers,  firefcrolls,  marions;  and  fome  with 
Imall  rockets,  and  many  other  devices,  as  the  maker  pleafes. 

Dimenfions  and  Poift  of  Rocket-ficks. 


Weiglit  of 
tlie  Rocket 

Length  of 
the  Stick. 

Thicknefs 
at  Top. 

B reach  I 
at  Top. 

Square  at 
Bottom. 

Poife  from  the 
Point  of  the  Cone, 

lb. 

oz. 

F 

in. 

Inches. 

Indies. 

Inches. 

F. 

in. 

C 

0 

>4 

0 

1.5 

1,85 

0,75 

4 

1, 5 

4 

0 

12 

10 

1.25 

1,40 

0,625 

3 

9. 

2 

0 

9 

4 

1.125 

I, 

0.525 

2 

9. 

1 

0 

8 

2 

0.725 

0,80 

0,375 

2 

I, 

• 

8 

6 

6 

0,5 

0,70 

0,25 

I 

10,4 

5 

3 

0.3750 

0,55 

0,35 

1 

8,5 

2 

4 

I 

0,3 

0.45 

0,15 

I 

3, 

I 

3 

6 

0,25 

0,35 

0,10 

10 

0, 

J. 

2 

2 

4 

0,125 

0,20 

0,16 

8 

0, 

4 

I 

lOC 

0,1 

0,15 

0,5 

5 

0,5 

The  lad  column  on  the  right,  in  the  above  table,  expredes  the 
'didatice  from  the  top  of  the  cone,  where  the  dick,  when  tied  on, 
lliould  balance  the  rocket,  (o  as  to  dand  in  an  equilibrium  on  one’s 
finger  or  the  edge  of  a knife.  The  hed  wood  for  the  dicks  is  dry 
deal,  made  thus,  When  you  have  cut  and  planed  the  dicks  accord- 
ing to  the  dimenfions  given  in  the  table,  cut,  on  one  of  the  flat  tides 
gt  the  top,  a groove  the  length  of  the  rocket,  and  as  broad  as  the 
dick  will  allow  j then,  on  ifie  oppoliie  flat  fide,  cut  two  notches  for 
the  cord,  which  ties  on  the  rocket,  to  lie  in  ; one  of  thefe  notches 
mud  be  near  the  top  of  the  (lick,  and  the  other  facing  the  neck  of 
the  rockets;  tlie  difianre  between  thefe  notches  may  eafily  be  known, 
for  the  top  of  the  dick,  diould  always  touch  the  head  of  the  rocker, 
Whe’ft  your  rockets' and  (licks  are  ready,  lay  the  rockets  in  the 
grooves  ip  the  dicks,  and  tie  them  on.  Thofe  who,  merely  forcu- 
piolity,  may  choofe  to  make  rockets  of  different  liaes  from  ihofe 
exprcflld  in  the  tabje  of  duneidions,  may  dnd  the  length  of  their 
fticks,  by  making  thein,  fqr  rockets  from  Coz.  to  i lb.  6o  diameters 
of  the  rocket  Iqng.;  and  for  rockets  ^bove  i lb.  jq  or  52  diameters 
will  be  a gopd  length  ; their thicknefs  at  top  may  be  about  ^ a diameter, 
and  their  breadth  a very  little  more;  their  fquare  qt  bottom  is  ge- 
nerally equal  to  i the  thicknefs  at  the  top.  Bur,  although  the  dimen- 
(ions  of  the  dicks  b’e  very  ipcely  obferved,  you  muff  depend  only  on 
rlieir  balance  ; for,  withovit  a proper  counterpoife,  your  rockets,  in- 
dead of  mounting  perpendicularly,  will  take  an  oblique  direttion, 
iind  lall  to  the  giQupd  before  they  are  burnt  out. 

^To  be  continued.'^ 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  the  ROCKING  STONES. 

The  Logan  flone  is  of  a prodigious  fize,  fo  exadlly  poifed,  that  it 
would  rock  or  (hake  wiih  the  fmalleft  forte.  Of  thefe  Hones 
the  ancients  give  us  fome  account.  Pliny  fays,  that  at  Harpafa,  a 
town  of  Afia,  there  was  a rock  of  fuch  a wonderful  nature,  that  if 
touched  with  the  finger  it  would  (hake,  but  could  not  be  moved  frotu 
its  place  with  the  whole  force  of  the  body.  Ptolemy  Hepheflion 
mentions  a gygonion  Hone  near  the  ocean,  which  was  agitated  when 
firuck  by  the  ftalk  of  an  afphodel,  but  could,  not  be  removed  by  a 
great  exertion  of  force.  The  word  gygonian  feems  to  be  Celtic  ; for 
gwngcg  fignifies  motitans,  the  rocking-Hone. 

Many  rocking  Hones  are  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  this 
ifland  ; fome  natural,  others  artificial,  or. placed  in  their  pofition  by 
human  art.  In  the  pariHi  of  St.  Leven,  Cornwall,  there  is-  a pro- 
montary  called  CaJUe  Treryn.  On  the  weHern  fide  of  the  middle 
group,  near  the  top,  lies  a very  large  Hone,  fo  evenly  poifed  that 
any  hand  may  move  it  from  one  fide  to  another  ; yet  it  is  fo  fixed  on 
its  bafe,  that  no  lever,  nor  any  mechanical  force,  can  remove  it 
from  its  prefent  fituation.  It  is  called  the  Logan-Jlone,  and  is  at 
fuch  a height  from  the  ground  that  no  perfon  can  believe  that  it 
was  raifed  to  its  prefent  pofition  by  art.  But  there  are  other 
rocking  Hones,  which  are  fo  fliaped,  and  fo  fituated,  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  they  were  ere<5led  by  human  Hrength.  Of  this 
.kind  Borlafe  thinks  the  great  Quoit  or  Karn-leh.au,  in  the  parifli  of 
Tywidnek,  to  be.  It  is  thirty-nine  feet  in  circumference,  and  four 
feet  thick  at  a medium,  and  Hands  on  a fingle  pedefial.  There 
is  alfo-a  remarkable  Hone  of  the  fame  kind  in  the  ifland  of  St. 
Agnes  in  Scilly.  The  under  rock  is  ten  feet  fix  inches  high,  forty-feven 
feet  round  the  middle,  and  touches  the  ground  with  no  more  than 
half  its  bafe.  The  upper  rock  reHs  on  one  point  only,  and  is  fo 
Dicely  balanced,  that  two  or  three  men  with  a pole  can  move  it.  It 
is  eight  feet  fix  inches  high,  and  forty-feven  in  circumference.  On 
tlie  top  there  is  a bafon  hollowed  out,  three  feet  eleven  inches  in 
.diameter  at  a medium,  but  wider  at  the  brim,  and  three  feet  deep. 
Ironi  tlje  globular  Hiape  of  this  upper  Hone,  it  is  highly  probable 
.that  it  was  rounded  by  human  art,  and  perhaps  even  placed  on  its 
jiedeHal  by  human  Hrength.  In  Sithney  pariHi,  near  HelHon,  in 
Cornwall,  Hood  the  famous  logan,  or  rocking-Hone,  commonly  called 
Men  Amber,  q.  d.  Men  an. Bar,  or  the  lop-Jlone.  It  was  eleven  feet  by 
fix,  and  four  higji,  and  fo  nicely  poifed  on  another  Hone  that  a little 
child  could  move  it,  and  all  travellers  who  came  this  way  defired  to 
fee  it.  But  Shrubfall,  Cromwell’s  governor  of  Pendennis,  with 
.much  ado  caufed  it  to  be  undermined,  to  the  great  grief  of  the 
.country.  1 here  are  fome  marks  of  the  tool  on  it,  and,  by  its  qua- 
drangular fhape,  it  was  probably  dedicated  to  Mercury. 

That  the  rocking  Hones  are  monuments  ere6led  by  the  Druids  can- 
I not  be  doubted  ; but  tradition  has  not  informed  us  for  what  purpole 
I tliey  were  intended.  Mr.  Toland  thinks  that  the  Druids  made  the 
! people  believe  that  they  alone  could  move  them,  and  that  by  a mira- 
I cle;  and  that  by  this  pretended  miracle  they  condemned  or  acquitted 
i the  accufed,  and  brought  crirninals  to  confefs  what  could  not  other- 
wife  be  extorted  from  them,  ||pw  far  this  ctjnjeilure  is  right  we 
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(hall  leave  to  tliofe  who  are  deeply  verfed  in  the  knowledge  of  anti- 
quities to  determine. 

There  are  likewife  fonorous  (tones,  remarkable  for  emitting  an 
agreeable  (onnd  when  (truck,  and  much  ufed  in  China  for  making 
inufical  in(truruents  which  tlicy  call  kivg. — The  variotts  kinds  of 
fonorotis  (tones  known  in  China  differ  conTiderably  frotn  one  another 
ill  beauty,  and  in  the  ffrength  and  duration  of  their  tone  ; and  what 
is  very  (urpriling,  is,  that  this  difference  cannot  be  difeovered  cither 
by  the  different  degrees  of  their  hardnel's,  weight,  or  finenels  of 
grain,  or  by  any  other  qualities  which  might  be  fuppofed  to  deter- 
mine it.-  Some  (tones  are  found  remarkably  hard,  which  are  very 
fonorous  ; and  others  exceedingly  foft,  which  have  an  excellent 
tone  ; fome  extremely  heavy  emit  a very  fweet  found;  and  there  are 
others  as  light  as  pumicc-ftone  which  have  alfo  an  agreeable  found. 

The  chemiffs  and  nafuraliffs  of  Europe  have  never  yet  attempted 
to  difeover,  whether  (bme  of  otir  (tones  may  not  have  the  fame  pro- 
]5ertics  as  the  fonorous  (tones  of  the  extremities  of  Afia.  It  how- 
ever appears,  that  the  Romans  were  formerly  acquainted  with  a fo- 
norous (tone  of  the  clafsof  hiang-cke.  Pliny  (fays  the  Abb^  dii  Bos, 
in  his  Refle6tions  on  Poetry  and  Painting,  when  (peaking  of  curious 
(tones)  ob(erves  that  the  (tone  called  chalcophoiias,  or  braztv found,  is 
black  ; and  that,  according  to  the  etymology  of  its  name,  it  fends 
forth  a found  much  rcfembling  tliat  of  brafs  when  it  is  (truck.  The 
pa(Tage  of  Pliny  is  as  follows: — C hale  op  honas  nigra  ejl  ■,  fedclifa  arii 
tinnilum  rtddit. 

Some  fonorous  (tones  have  been  fent  into  France,  and  the  late 
Duke  de  Chaulnes  examined  them  with  particular  attention.  The 
following  are  fome  of  his  oblervations : “ The  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Mr.  Rome  de  Lille,  and  feveral  other  learned  mineralogiffs,  when 
a(ked  if  they  were  acquainted  with  the  black  (tone  of  which  the 
Chinefe  king  was  made,  for  anfwer  cited  the  pafflrge  of  Pliny  men- 
tioned by  Beethius  de  Bott,  Linnaeus,  and  in  the  Dictionary  of  Bo- 
mare,  and  added  what  Mr.  Anderfon  fays  in  his  Natural  Idiftory  of 
Iceland  refpeiting  a bluiffi  kind  of  ftone  which  is  very  (bnorous. 
As  the  black  ftone  of  the  Chinefe  becomes  of  a bluiffi  colour  when 
filed,  it  is  probably  of  the  fame  fpecies.  None  of  the  reft  who  were 
confulted  had  ever  (een  it.  The  Chinefe  ftone  has  a great  refem- 
blance  at  (irft  fight  to  black  marble,  and  like  it  is  calcareous  ; but 
marble  generally  is  not  fonorous.  It  alfo  externally  referables  touch- 
llone,  wliich  is  a kind  of  bafaltes,  and  the  bafaltes  found  near  vol- 
canos ; but  thefe  two  ftones  are  vitrifications.” 

The  duke  next  endeavoured  to  procure  fome  information  from 
the  (tone-cutters.  They  all  replied,  that  blue-coloured  marble  was 
very  fonorous,  and  that  they  had  feen  large  blocks  of  it  which  emit- 
ted  a very  Itrong  found  ; but,  the  duke  having  ordered  a king  to  be 
conffrufled  of  this  kind  of  (tone,  it  was  found  that  it  did  not  polfeis 
that  property.  By  trying  the  black  marble  of  Flanders,  a piece  was 
at  length  found  wliich  emitted  an  agreeable  found  : it  was  cut  into  a 
king,  which  is  alniolt  as  fonorous  as  thofe  of  China.  All  thefe  ob- 
lervations give  us  reafon  to  believe  that  the  (tones  of  which  the  king 
are  formed  are  nothing' elfe  but  a black  kind  of  marble,  the  confti- 
tuent  parts  of  which  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  marble  of  Europe, 
but  that  fome  ditfereiice  in  their  organization  renders  them  more  or 
Id's  fonordus. 
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On  the  origin  of  SPRINGS. 

VARIOUS  have  been  tlie  conje6Iures  of  philofophers  concerning 
tlie  origin  of  fountains,  and  great  pains  have  been  taken,  both 
by  the  members  of  the  Royal  Society  and  thofe  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  in  order  to  afcertain  the  true  caufe  of  it.  It  was 
Ariftotle’s  opinion,  and  heM  by  mod  of  the  ancient  philofophers  after 
him,  that  the  air  contained  in  the  caverns  of  the  earth,  being  con- 
denfed  by  cold  near  its  furface,  was  thereby  changed  into  water ; 
and  that  it  made  its  way  through  where  it  could  find  a palTage.  But 
wc  have  no  experience  of  any  fuch  tranfmutation  of  air  into  water. 

Thofe  who  imagine  that  fountains  owe  their  origin  to  waters 
brought  froin  the  fea  by  fubterraneous  dudts,  give  a tolerable  ac- 
count how  they  lofe  their  faltnefs  by  percolation  as  they  pafs  through 
the  earth  : but  they  find  great  difficulty  in  explaining  by  what  power 
the  \vater  rifes  above  the  level  of  the  fea  to  near  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains, where  fprings  generally  abound;  it  being  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  hydroftatics,  that  a fluid  ffiould  rife  in  a tube  above  the  level  of 
its  fource.  However,  they  have  found  two  ways  whereby  they  en- 
deavour to  extricate  themlelves  from  this  difficulty.  The  one  is  that 
of  Des  Cartes,  who  imagines,  that;,  after  the  water  is  become  frefh 
by  percolation,  it  is  raifed  out  of  the  caverns  of  the  earth  in  vapour 
towards  its  furface ; where,  meeting  with  rocks  near  the  tops  of 
mountains  in  the  form  of  arches  or  vaults,  it  dicks  to  them,  and  runs 
down  their  Tides,  {like  water  in  an  alembic,)  till  it  meets  with  pro- 
per receptacles,  from  which  it  fupplies  the  fountains.  Now  this  is  a 
mere  hypothefis,  without  foundation  or  probability  ; for,  in  the  firll 
place,  we  know  of  no  internal  heat  of  the  earth  to  caufe  fuch  eva- 
poration ; or,  if  that  were  allowed,  yet  it  is  quite  incredible  that 
there  ffiould  beany  caverns  fo  fmooth  and  void  of  protuberances  as 
to  anfwer  the  ends  of  an  alembic,  in  colledting  and  condenfing  tlie 
vapours  together  in  every  place  where  fountains  arife.  There  are 
others  (asVarenius,  &c.)  who  fuppofe  that  the  water  may  rife  through 
the  pores  of  the  earth,  as  through  capillary  tubes  by  attraidion. 
But  hereby  they  ffiew,  that  they  are  quite  unacqu.Vmted  with  what 
relates  to  the  motion  of  a fluid  through  fuch  tubes : for  when  a ca- 
pillary tube  opens  into  a cavity  at  its  upper  end,  or  grows  larger  and 
larger,  fo  as  to  ceafe  to  be  capillary  at  that  end,  the  water  will  not 
afeend  through  that  tube  into  the  cavity,  or  beyond  where  the  tube 
is  capillary  ; becaufe  that  part  of  the  periphery  of  the  cavity,  which 
is  partly  above  the  furface  ot  the  water  and  partly  below  it,  is  not  of 
the  capillary  kind.  Nay,  if  the  cavity  is  continually  fupplied  with 
water,  it  will  be  attrafled  into  the  capillary  tube,  and  run  down  it  as 
through  a funnel,  if  the  lower  end  is  immerged  in  the  fame  fluid,  as 
in  this  cafe  it  is  fuppofed  to  be. 

It  has  been  a generally-received  opinion,  and  much  cfpoufed  by 
Mariotte  (a  diligent  obferver  of  nature),  that  the  rife  of  Iprings  is 
owing  to  the  rains  and  melted  fnow.  According  to  him,  the  rain- 
water which  falls  upon  the  hills  and  mountains,  penetrating  the  fur- 
face, meets  with  clay  or  rocks  contiguous  to  each  other  ; along 
which  it  runs,  without  being  able  to  penetrate  them,  till,  being  got 
to  the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  or  to  a confiderable  diflance  from  the 
top,  it  breaks  out  of  the  ground,  and  forms  Ipi  iugs. 
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Tn  order  to  examine  this  opinion,  Mr.  Perraiilt,  De  la  Hire,  and 
D.  Sideleau,  endeavoured  to  make  an  edimate  of  the  quantity  of  rain 
that  falls  in  the  fpace  of  a year,  to  fee  w hetlier  it  would  h« 
^ quantity  of  water  equal  to  that  which  is  annually 
difchaiged  into  the  fea  by  iJie  rivers.  The  relult  of  tlieir  inquiries 
was,  that  tl;e  quantity  of  rain  and  fnow  whicli  fell  in  a year  into  a 
cylindrical  veflel  would  fill  it  (if  fecured  from  evaporatino')  to  the 
height  of  about  nineteen  inches.  Which  quantity  D.  SideleairHiewed, 
was  not  lufficient  to  fuppiy  the  rivers  ; for  tliat  thole  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  Spain,  difeharge  a greater  quantity  of  water  aniuially, 
than  the  rain,  according  to  that  experiment,  is  able  to  fuppiy.  Be- 
ftdes  which,  another  obfervation  was  made  by  them  at  the  lame  time, 
VIZ.  that  the  quantity  of  water  railed  in  vapour,  one  year  witli  ano- 
ther, amounted  to  about  thirty-two  inches,  which  is  tliirteen  more 
than  falls  in  rain  ; a plain  indication  that  the  water  of  fountains  is 
not  fupplied  by  rain  and  melted  fnow. 

Thus  the  true  caiife  of  the  origin  of  fountains  remained  undifeo- 
vered,  till  Dr.  Halley,  in  making  his  celellial  obfervations  upon  the 
tops  of  the  mountains  at  St.  Helena,  about  eight  hundred  yards  above 
the  level  of  tlie  lea,  found,  that  the  quantity  of  vapour  wliich  fell 
there  (even  when  the  Iky  was  clear)  was  fo  great,  that  it  very  much 
impeded  his  obfervations,  by  covering  his  glalfes  with  water  every 
half  quarter  of  an  hour;  and  upon  that  he  attempted  to  determine 
by  experiment  the  quantity  of  vapour  exhaled  from  the  lurface  of 
the  fea,  as  far  as  it  riles  from  heat,  in  order  to  try  whether  that 
might  be  a lufficient  (upply  for  the  water  continually  difeharged  by 

fountains.  1 lie  proceis  of  his  ex^ierimcnt  was  as  follows  : He  took 

a velFcl  of  water  (alted  to  the  fame  degree  with  that  of  fea-water,  in 
whicli  he  placed  a thermometer  ; and  by  means  of  a pan  of  coals 
brought  the  water  to  the  fame  degree  of  heat  which  is  obferved  to 
be  that  of  the  air  in  our  hottefl  fummer  ; this  done,  he  fixed  the 
velfel  of  water  with  the  thermometer  in  it  to  one  end  of  a pair  of 
fcales,  and  exaflly  counterpoiled  it  with  weights  on  the  other:  then, 
at  the  end  of  two  hours,  he  found,  by  the  alteration  made  in  the 
weight  of  the  veffel,  that  about  a fixtieth  part  of  an  inch  of  the 
depth  of  the  w-ater  was  gone  off  in  vapour  ; and  therefore,  in  twelve 
bouts,  one-tenth  of  an  inch  would  have  gone  off.  Now  this  very 
accurate  obferver  allows  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  be  forty  degrees 
long  and  lour  broad,  (the  broader  parts  compenfating  forthe^nar- 
rower,  fo  that  its  whole  furface  is  i6o  fqiiare  degrees  ;)  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  experiment,  mufi  yield  at  leaf!  5,280,000,000  tons  of 
water  : — in  which  account  no  regard  is  had  to  the  wind  and  the  ain- 
tation  of  the  furlace  of  the  fea,  both  which  undoubtedly  promote 
the  evaporation. 

It  remained  now  to  compare  this  quantity  of  water  with  that  wliich 
is  daily  conveyed  into  the  fame  fea  by  the  rivers.  The  only  way  to 
do  which  was  to  compare  them  with  fome  known  river;  and  accord- 
ingly  he  takes  his  computation  from  the  river  Thames  ; and,  to 
avoid  all  objeaions,  makes  allowances,  probably  greater  than  what 
were  abfolutely  neceffary. 

The  Mediterranean  receives  the  following  confiderable  rivers  viz. 
the  Iberus,  the  Rhone,  the  Tyber,  the  Po,  the  Danube,  the  Niefier, 
the  Borynhenes,  the  Tanais,  and  the  Nile'.  Each  of  thefe  he  fup- 
pofes  to  bring  down  ten  times  as  much  water  as  the  Thames,  whereby 

he 
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he  allows  foi  fmaller  rivers  which  fall  into  the  fame  fea.  The 
Thames,  then,  he  finds  by  menfuration  to  difcharge  about  20,300,000 
tons  of  water  a-day.  If  therefore  the  above-laid  nine  rivers  yield 
ten  times  as  much  water  as  the  Tliames  dotli,  it  will  follow  that  all 
of  them  together  yield  but  1S27  millions  of  tons  in  a day,  wliich  is 
but  little  more  than  one-third  of  what  is  proved  to  be  raifed  in  va- 
pour out  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  lame  time.  VVe  have  there-^ 
fore  from  hence  a fource  abundantly  lufhcient  for  the  lupply  of 
fountains. 

Now,  having  found  that  the  vapour  exhaled  from  the  fea  is  a fuf- 
ficient  lupply  for  the  fountains,  he  proceeds  in  the  next  place  to  con- 
lider  the  manner  in  which  they  are  railed;  and  how  they  are  con- 
denfed  into  water  again,  and  conveyed  to  the  fources  of  I'prings. 

In  orderto  this  he  confiders,  that,  if  an  atom  of  water  were  expand- 
ed into  a Ihell  or  bubble  fo  as  to  be  ten  times  as  big  in  diameter  as 
when  it  was  water,  that  atom  w'ould  become  Ipecifically  lighter  than 
air;  and  therefore  would  rife  fo  long  as  the  warmth  which  firlf  fe- 
parated  it  from  the  furface  of  the  water  lliould  continue  to  dilfend  it 
to  the  fame  degree  ; and  confequently,  that  vapours  may  be  raifed 
from  the  furface  of  the  fea  in  that  manner,  till  they  arrive  at  a cer- 
tain height  in  the  atmofphere,  at  which  they  find  air  of  equal  fpecific 
gravity  with  themfelves.  Here  they  will  float  till,  being  condenfed 
by  cold,  they  become  fpecifically  heavier  than  the  air,  and  fall  down 
in  dew  ; or  being  driven  by  the  winds  againlf  the  fides  of  mountains 
(many  of  which  far  furpafs  the  ufual  height  to  which  the  vapours 
would  of  themfelves  afeend),  are  compelled  by  the  ftream  of  the  air 
to  mount  up  with  it  to  the  tops  of  them  ; where  being  condenfed  in- 
to water,  they  prefently  precipitate,  and  gleeting  down  by  the  cran- 
nies of  the  Hones,  part  of  them  enters  into  the  caverns  of  the  hills; 
which  being  once  filled,  all  the  overplus  of  water  that  comes  thither 
runs  over  by  tlie  loweft  place,  and  breaking  out  by  the  fides  of  the 
hills  forms  (ingle  fprings.  Many  of  thefe  running  down  by  the  val- 
leys between  the  ridges  of  the  hills,  and  coming  to  unite,  form  lit- 
tle rivulets  or  brooks  : many  of  thefe  again  meeting  in  one  common 
valley,  and  gaining  the  plain  ground,  being  grown  lefs  rapid,  become 
a river ; and  many  of  thefe  being  united  in  one  common  channel, 
make  fuch  fircamsas  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube;  which  latter,  he 
obferves,  one  would  hardly  think  to  be  a colledfion  of  water  con- 
denfed out  of  vapour,  unlefs  we  confider  how  va(l  a tradf  of  ground 
that  river  drains,  and  that  it  is  the  fum  of  all  thofe  fprings  which 
break  out  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  immenfe  ridge  of  the  Alps,  which  is  one  continued 
chain  of  mountains  from  Switzerland  to  the  Black  Sea. 

Thus  one  part  of  the  vapours  which  are  blown  on  the  land  is  re- 
|l  turned  by  the  rivers  into  the  fea  from  w' hence  it  came.  Another  part 
i.  falls  into  the  fea  before  it  reaches  the  land  ; and  this  is  the  reafon 
I why  the  rivers  do  not  return  (b  much  water  into  the  Mediterranean 
as  is  raifed  in  vapour.  A third  part  falls  on  the  low  lands,  where  it 
affords  nourifhment  to  plants  ; yet  it  does  not  reft  there,  but  is  again 
exhaled  in  vapour  by  the  a£lion  of  the  lim,  and-is  either  carried  by 
the  winds  to  the  fea  to  fall  in  rain  or  dew  there,  or  elfe  to  the  moun- 
I tains  to  become  the  fources  of  Iprings. 

However,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  all  fountains  arc  owing  fo 
I one  and  the  (ame  caufe  ; but  that  (bnic  proceed  from  rain  and  niched 
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{now,  wliich,  fubfiding  tlirovigh  the  fiirface  of  the  eartli,  makes  its 
way  into  certain  cavities,  and  tlience  ilTues  out  in  tlie  form  of  fprings  ; 
becaufe  the  waters  of  feveral  are  found  to  increafe  and  diminifli  in 
proportion  to  the  rain  which  falls  : that  others  again,  efpecially  fuch 
as  arc  fait,  and  fpring  near  the  fea-fhore,  owe  their  origin  to  fea- 
water  perc61ated  through  the  earth  ; and  fome  to  both  thefe  caufes  : 
though  without  doubt  mod  of  thfem,  and  efpecially  fuch  as  fpring 
near  the  tops  of  high  mountains,  receive  their  waters  from  vapours, 
as  before  explained. 

This  reafoningof  Dr.  Halley’s  is  confirmed  by  more  recent  ob- 
fervations  and  dilcoveries.  It  is  now  found,  that,  thougli  wateri.sa 
tolerable  conductor  of  the  eledlric  fluid,  dry  earth  is  an  eleCtric  fier 
fc,  confequemly  the  dry  land  nuilt  always  be  in  an  eleCtrified  (late 
compared  with  the  ocean.  It  is  alio  well  known,  that  fuch  bodies  as 
are  in  an  eleCtrified  (fate,  whether or  minus,  svill  attraCl  vapour, 
or  other  light  fubdances  that  come  near  them.  Hence  the  vapours 
that  are  raifed  from  the  ocean  mud  necellarily  have  a tendency  to 
approach  the  land  in  great  quantity,  even  without  the  allidance  of 
the  wind,  though  this  lad  mud  undoubtedly  contribute  greatly  to- 
wards the  fame  purpofe,  as  Dr.  Halley  judly  obferves.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  higher  grounds  are  always  in  a more  eleCtrified  date  than 
the  lower  ones  : and  hence  the  vapours,  having  once  left  the  ocean 
and  approached  the  diore,  are  attracted  by  the  high  mountains;  of 
which  Mr.  Pennant  gives  an  indance  in  Snowdon.  Hence  we  may 
lee  the  reafon  why  Iprings  are  fo  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
mountains,  they  being  fo  advantageoully  formed  in  every  refpeCt  for 
collecting  and  condenling  the  vapours  into  water. 

The  heat  of  fprings  is  generally  the  fame  with  the  mean  tempera- 
ture ot  the  atmofphere.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  fouth  of 
England  is  48°  ; in  Scotland,  near  Edinburgh,  it  is  45° ; in  the  north 
of  Ireland  it  is  48°,  and  on  the  fouth  coad  about  51°.  At  Upfal,  in 
Sweden,  it  is  43°,  and  in  Paris  53°.  According  to  accurate  experi- 
ments made  by  eminent  philofophers,  the  heat  of  the  fprings  in  thefe 
different  countries  correfponds  with  the  medium  temperature.  We 
have  not  heard  that  fimilar  experiments  have  been  made  in  other 
countries,  or  we  diould  have  been  careful  to  colleCd  them.  We  do 
not,  however,  doubt  but  they  have  been  made  in  mod:  countries  of 
Europe  ; yet  we  fufpeCt  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  fubjeCt 
within  the  tropical  regions. 

Though  this  coincidence  of  the  heat  of  fprings  with  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  climate  where  they  flow,  feems  to  be  a general 
fact,  yet  it  admits  of  many  exceptions.  In  many  parts  of  the  world 
there  are  fprings  which  not  only  exceed  the  mean  temperature,  but 
even  the  dronged  meridian  heat  ever  known  in  the  torrid  regions. 
The  following  table  will  give  a didinCt  notion  of  the  degrees  of  heat 
which  different  fprings  have  been  found  to  polfefs,  according  to  the 
experiments  of  philofophers.  It  is  neceffary  to  remark,  that  experi- 
ments made  upon  the  fame  fprings,  made  by  different  perfons,  vary 
a little  from  one  another,  which  may  be  owing  to  many  accidents 
eafily  accounted  for.  Where  this  is  the  cafe,  we  (hall  mention  both 
the  lowed  and  highed  degree  of  heat  which  has  been  aferibed  to  the 
lame  fpring,  according  to  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer. 
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Springs.  Higheft  Deg.  of  Heat-  Loweft. 

Rriftol,  (St.  Vincent’s,  or  the  Hot-well,)  84 

Buxton,  (Gentleman’s  bath,)  S2 

Matlock,  ^9 

Bath,  (King’s  bath,)  ^>9 

Aix-la-Chapclle,  >4^  *3*^ 

Barege, 

Pifa,  10+  , 

C-iroline  Baths  in  Bohemia,  (prudel,  or  furious,)  165 

Iceland,  (Geyzer,)  212 

In  cold  countries,  where  congelation  takes  place,  the  heat  of  the 
earth  is  confiderably  above  the  freezing  point,  and  continues  lb 
through  the  whole  year.  From  experiments  that  have  been  made 
in  mines  and  deep  pits,  it  appears  that  this  heat  is  uniform  and  ha- 
tionary at  a certain  depth.  But  as  the  heat  of  thefe  fprings  far  ex- 
ceeds the  common  heat  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  earth,  it  mull  be 
occalioned  by  caufes  peculiar  to  certain  places ; but  what  thefe  caufes 
are  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  determine.  We  are  certain,  indeed,  that 
hot  fprings  receive  their  heat  from  fome  lubterranean  caufe ; but  it 
is  a matter  of  difficulty  to  invehigate  how  this  heat  is  produced  and 
preferved.  Tlieories,”  however,  liave  been  formed  on  this  fubjeft. 
The  fubterranean  heat  has  been  aferibed  to  the  eledrical  fluid,  and 
to  a great  body  of  fire  in  the  centre  of  the  earth  : but  we  fufped 
that  The  nature  of  the  eledrical  fluid  and  its  effedsare  not  fufficient- 
ly  underflood.  As  to  the  fuppofition  that  the  heat  of  fprings  is  ow- 
ing to  a central  fire,  it  is  too  hypothetical  to  require  any  refutation. 
F°om  what  then  does  this  heat  originate,  and  wlience  is  the  fuel 
which  has  produced  it  for  fo  many  ages?  To  enable  us  to  anfwer 
thefe  queflions  with  precifion,  more  information  is  necelfary  than  we 
have  hitherto  obtained  refpetling  the  flrutture  of  the  internal  parts 
of  the  earth.  It  is  peculiarly  requilite  that  we  (hould  be  made  ac- 
quainted witli  the  foflils  whicli  are  mofl  common  in  thofe  places  where 
hot  fprings  abound.  We  fliould  then  perhaps  difeover  that  hot 
fprings  always  pafs  thro’  bodies  of  a combuftibje  nature.  It  is  well 
known  to  chemifls,  that,  when  water  is  mixed  with  the  vitriolic  acid, 
a degree  of  heat  is  produced  fuperior  to  that  of  boiling  water.  It  is 
alio  an  eltabliflied  fad,  that  w hen  water  meets  with  pyrites,  that  is, 
a mixture  of  fulphur  and  iron,  a violent  inflammation  takes  place. 
If,  therefore,  we  could  prove  that  thefe  materials  exifl  in  the  flrata 
from  which  hot  fprings  are  derived,  we  fliould  be  enabled  to  give  a 
latisfadory  account  of  this  curious  phenomenon.  As  fome  apology 
for  this  fuppofition,  wc  may  add,  that  mofl:  of  the  hot  fprings  men- 
tioned above  have  been  found  by  analylis  to  be  impregnated  with 
fulphur,  and  fome  of  them  with  iron.  It  mufl,  however,  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  hot  fprings  of  Iceland,  w Inch  arc  1 1 2°,  the  heat 
of  boiling  water,  according  to  an  accurate  analylis  of  their  contents 
by  the  ingenions  Dr.  Black,  were  neither  found  to  contain  iron  nor 
fulphur.  It  will  therefore,  perhaps,  be  necelfary  that  we  fliould  wait 
with  patience,  till  the  fcifiiccs  of  chemiflry  and  mineralogy  (liall  be 
fo  far  advanced  as  to  enable  us  to  form  a permanent  theory  on  this 
fubjed. 

Springs  are  of  different  kinds.  Some  are  perennial,  or  continue 
to  flow  during  tl\e  whole  year;  others  flow  only  during  the  rainy 
leafon  j fome  ebb  and  flow.  At  Torbay  there  is  one  of  this  kind, 
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wliicli  ebbs  and  flows  five  or  fix  incites  every  liour.  Tliere  is  ano- 
ther near  Corilo  in  Italy,  which  ebbed  and  flowed  three  times  a-day 
in  the  time  of  Pliny,  and  continues  to  do  flill.  A Ipring  near  Henley 
fomctimes  flows  tor  two  years  together,  and  then  dries  no  for  an 
equal  period. 

The  following  account  of  the  wonderful  faculty  of  the  Houzuanas, 
a tribe  ot  Hottentots,  in  dilcovering  (ubterraneous  tprings,  is  ex- 
tra6Ied  from  the  third  volume  of  Ue  Vaillant’s  Travels  into  the  in- 
terior of  Africa,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope:^ 

“ WMien  on  a journey,  a fcarcity  of  water  gives  them  (the  Hou- 
zuanas) no  uneafinefs,  even  in  the  middle  of  a deferr.  By  a particu- 
lar art  they  can  ditrover  water  that  is  concealed  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  ; and  their  intlindl,  in  this  point,  is  even  fuperior  to  that  of 
the  other  Africans.  Animals,  in  like  cafe.s,  alfo  find  water  j but  it 
is  only  by  the  Imell.  There  mud  be  a current  of  air  to  convey  to 
them  the  exhalation  which  i ifes  tiom  it ; and  conlequently  ihev  mull 
be  to  windward.  Whillf  1 retidcd  in  the  defect,  during  my  firlt 
journey,  the  favages  had  (hewn  more  than  once  the  fame  faculty  ; 
and  1 mylelt  acquired  it  al(b  from  their  inllrudlion,  as  I have  men- 
tioned in  my  narrative. 

“ The  Houzuana,  more  expert,  employs  only  his  fight.  He 
throws  hinilelf  flat  on  the  ground,  takes  a diliant  view,  and,  if  the 
fpace  which  he  traverfes  with  his  eye  conceals  any  fubterraneous 
fpring,  he  rifes  and  points  with  his  finger  to  the  (pot  where  it  is  to  be 
found.  The  only  thing  by  which  he  dilcovers  it  is,  that  ethereal 
and  fubtile  exhalation  which  evaporates  from  every  current  of  wa- 
ter, when  not  funk  to  too  great  a depth. 

“ With  regard  to  pools  and  other  colleflions,  formed  by  the  rain, 
as  their  evaporation  is  more  fenfible,  they  are  difcoverable,  even 
w hen  hid  by  an  eminence  or  a hill ; and  the  vapour  of  dreams,  being 
dill  more  abundant,  is  fo  didinflly  marked  by  it,  that  their  courle, 
and  even  all  their  (inuofities,  may  be  traced. 

“ 1 endeavoured  to  learn  this  art  of  the  Houzuanas,  during  the 
time  I redded  amongd  them.  I followed  their  example,  and  prattifed 
their  Icflbns  ; and  was  at  length  able  to  make  fimilar  dilcoveries,  and 
with  as  much  certainty.  My  talent,  however,  was  far  from  being  fo 
extenfive  as  theirs  ; for,  owing  either  to  the  natural  w eaknefs  of  my 
fight,  or  the  want  of  experience,  I could  didinguidi  water  at  nq 
greater  didance  thaii  three  hundred  paces,  >vhen  they  could  perceive 
it  at  a didance  much  more  confiderable,” 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  late  Mr.  JOSEPH  WRIGHT,  of  Derby. 

JOSEPH  WRl  G HT  was  born  at  Derby,  on  the  3d  Sept.  ^734,  and 
was  the  fon  of  a very  refpedlable  attorney  there  ; he  received  his 
education  at  the  free  grammar  (chool  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Almoqd.  During  his  youth  he  (hewed  a great  fondnefs  for  all  kinds 
of  mechanical  employments,  fpending  mod  of  his  leifure  hours  in 
watching  the  operations  of  expert  workmen,  whofe  performances  he 
frequently  imitated,  Thele  occupations  foon  gave  place  to  his  af- 
fection tor  drawing,  which  foon  (liewed  itfelf ; and,  having  difco- 
vered  confiderable  adroitnefs  in  taking  likenelfes  very  often  of  per- 
fons  whom  he  had  only  once  feen,  his  father  was  induced  to  comply 
w i'.li  his  earned  wiihes,  by  looking  out  for  a (ituiftipn  in  London  w !’,ere 
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lie  minlit  have  better  opportunities  of  making  improvement. — Hiid- 
fon  was  the  mofl  eminent  portrait-painter  of  iliat  day,  and,  in  1751, 
young  Wrigiit  was  placed  with  him  for  the  term  of  two  years,  after 
which  time  he  returned  to  Derby,  and  painted  feveral  portraits  in 
tliat  neighbourliood  with  tolerable  luccels  : not  being  latisfied  with 
his  own  productions,  he  returned  to  London  in  1756,  and  remained 
fifteen  months  longer  with  his  old  mafter  Hudfon  tor  want  of  a more 
able  preceptor,  as  he  often  lamented  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
obtain  better  intlruCtions  than  Hudfon  could  turnilh.  It  mutt  not, 
Jiowever,  be  forgotten,  that  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds  and  VTortimer  were 
likewile  pupils  of  the  fame  mailer,  which  affords  a (triking  proof  of 
the  great  abilities  of  this  triumvirate,  who  could  arrive  at  Inch  emi- 
nence in  their  profellion,  in  fpitc  of  the  obflacles  wliich  at  that 
period  they  had  to  combat  w'ith.  After  Mr.  Wright’s  return  from 
Iiis  (econd  abode  with  Hudfon,  he  painted  many  portraits  in  a very 
fuperior  Ityle  ; and,  foon  after  the  year  1760,  he  produced  a let  of 
liillorical  piCf tires,  which  may  dcfervedly  rank  amongli  the  earlieli: 
valuable  produCfions  of  the  modern  fchool. — Of  thele  the  Black- 
fmith's  Forge,  Air  Pump,  Gladiator,  and  feveral  others,  are  vtuy 
well  known  by  Pether’s  metzotintos.  In  1773  he  was  married,  and 
indulged  his  wilh  of  villting  Italy,  where  he  remained  fully  two 
years  Undying  tlie  works  of  the  firll  mailers,  and  more  efpecially  tlie 
inimitable  produCfions  of  Michael  Angelo,  in  the  Capclla  Fellina  of 
the  Vatican;  of  many  parts  of  which  he  made  faithful  drawings, 
upon  a larger  fcale  than  lias  generally  been  attempted,  as  he  conlider- 
ed  thofe  fubjedls  but  ill  adapted  for  pocket-book  Iketclies.  Thefe 
treafures  of  art  have  hitherto  remained,  in  a great  degree,  lolt  to 
the  world,  having  fcarcely  been  feen  except  by  Mr.  Wriglu’s  parti- 
cular friends,  to  whom  he  Ihewed  them,  when  his  imagination  was 
warmed  with  a defcription  of  the  divine  originals.  In  1775, 
turned  to  England,  and  refided  two  years  at  Bath,  after  which  time 
hisrelidence  was  entirely  at  Derby.  Being  frequently  urged  by  his 
friends  to  fix  in  London,  he  had  it  often  in  contemplation  to  remove 
thither,  but  had  never  refolittion  to  leave  the  place  where  his  family 
had  fo  long  refided,  and  to  which  he  was  lo  mucli  attached,  that  it 
daily  became  more  difficult  for  him  to  refolve  upon  a removal,  par- 
ticularly as  he  dedicated  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  Ifiidy  of  liis 
profeffion,  fo  that,  for  many  years  pall,  (with  the  exception  of  a few 
particular  friends,)  he  fcarcely  wilhed  for  any  (ociety  beyond  that  of 
his  own  family.  In  1793,  he  vifited  the  lakes  of  Wcllmoreland  and 
Cumberland,  where  he  was  fo  much  pleafed  with  the  extraordinary 
effects  he  witnelfed,  that,  notwithllanding  liis  health  was  then  much 
impaired,  he  made  Ihidies  from  which  he  has  produced  a few  pic- 
tures ftill  finer  than  any  he  had  before  painted  ; not  contenting  him- 
felf  with  giving  mere  portraits  of  the  (cenery,  but  imitating,  with 
great  fuccefs,  thofe  brilliant  eft’e^ts  of  light  and  lhade  which  charac- 
terise our  variable  atmofphere.  Mis  health  continued  to  decline, 
until  at  length,  on  the  29th  of  Augult,  1797,  he  paid  the  great  debt 
of  nature,  which  was  to  him  a happy  releafe  from  a tedious  and  pain- 
ful illnefs. — In  his  perfoii  he  was  rather  above  tlie  middle  lize,  and, 
when  young,  was  ellcemed  a very  handfome  man  ; his  company  was 
then  much  courted  on  account  of  liis  pleafing  vivacity  and  convivial 
habits;  his  eyes  were  prominent  and  very  exprellive  ; in  his  manners 
he  was  npld,  unaffiutfing,  modefi  to  an  extreme,  generous  and  full  of 
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fenfiUility,  with  the  perfedl  carriage  of  a gentleman ; honourable  auA 
pundtuai  in  all  his  tranfadlions,  he  entertained  the  mod  iiuercontempt 
lor  every  thiiiglike  mcannefs  or  illiberality  ; and  his  good  heart  felt 
but  too  poignantly  for  the  mifcondui^  of  others. — It  may  truly  be 
obferved  of  him,  that  he  ftedfaflly  adfed  on  the  principle  of  always 
continuing  to  learn;  from  converfation,  from  examining  pidtures, 
and,  above  all,  from  the  (Indy  of  nature,  he  was  conflantly  endea- 
vouring to  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  his  art ; and  to  this  habir, 
as  wife  as  it  was  modefl,  of  confidering  himfelf  through  life  as  a 
learner,  no  fmall  (hare  of  hi.s  excellence  may  beafenbed.  This  dil- 
polition  was  naturally  attended  with  a candid  readinefs  to  adopt, 
from  the  pradlice  of  other  artifls,  new  modes  of  proceeding,  when  they 
appeared  to  him  rational,  and  to  make  trial  in  Ihidies  on  a fmall  fcale, 
of  fuch  as  feemed  in  a tolerable  degree  promifing.  To  the  judgment 
of  his  friends,  who  had  directed  any  fliare  of  attention  to  landfcape 
or  otlier  branches  of  his  art,  he  was  always  ready  to  give,  at  the  very 
lead,  the  weight  which  it  delerved,  and  was  folicitous  to  draw  forth 
their  objeCflions  and  doubts,  in  order  to  profit  by  them.  He  well 
knew  how  defective  and  poor  the  highelt  efforts  of  art  are,  when 
compared  wnh  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  nature,  and  (hewed  at 
once  liis  modeffy  and  judgment,  by  exprefUng  this  fentiment  in  the 
^frongeft  language:  I.aiullcape  painters  lometiincs  learn,  trom  ad- 

miring pi^lures  as  imitations  of  nature,  to  admire  nature  merely  as 
the  imitation  of  a piftuie,  and  proportion  their  approbation  of  any 
particular  feene  to  tlie  refemblance  which  they  fancy  they  difeover 
between  it  and  the  works  of  lome  favourite  maffer ; but  from  this 
profeflionai  prejudice  Mr.  Wright  was  entirely  free,  confidering  na- 
ture as  tfve  bell  of  models.  Simplicity  and  truth  were  the  objeds  of 
lus  refearche's,  and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  he  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  commit  his  ohfervations  to  writing,  to  which  he  was 
frequently  urged  by  liis  friends,  wlio  knew  the  rock  upon  which  liis 
theory  of  the  art  w as  eflabliflied,  where  nothing  occurs  to  alarm  fober 
judgment,  nor  to  reqviire  voluminous  ex}ilanations,  which  ferve  only 
to  bewilder  tlie  underflanding.  He  daily  followed  that  excellent 
advice  of  du  Frefnoy,  which  we  lament  is  in  general  but  too  much 
difregarded.  We  (hall  conclude  our  account  of  Mr.  Wright  in  his 
private  capacity  as  a man,  witli  obferving  that  he  repeatedly  evinced 
much  liberality,  by  giving  valuable  pidures  to  individuals  among  his 
private  friends,  or  to  perfons  to  wliom  he  thought  liimfelf  obliged. 
In  various  inftances  thefe  gifts  were  dilintereded  ; and  they 

were  always  conferred  in  a very  plealing  manner  which  declined  ra- 
ther than  fought  the  expreflion  of  gratitude. 

Amongft  the  principal  of  Itis  early  hidorical  pidures  may  be 
reckoned  the  Air  Pump,  Orrery,  Academy,  Hermit,  Chemid,  Black- 
fmith’s  Forge,  and  others,  which  were  painted  prior  to  his  vifiting 
Italy  ; and,  as  the  fubjeds  were  intcreding,  they  attraded,  in  a con- 
liderable  degree,  the  public  attention,  and  ferved  to  edablifh  his  re- 
putation as  an  artid  many  years  before  the  foundation  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  Immediately  upon  his  return  from  Italy,  he  exhibited 
fome  pidures  of  Mount  Vciuvius,  under  different  dfetls  attending 
a memorable  eruption  which  happened  during  his  refidence  at  Na- 
ples; and,  having  likewife  feen  a magnificent  difplay  of  fireworks 
from  the  cadle  of  St.  Angelo  on  the  election  of  th?  prefent  pope, 
he  produced  a furprifing  pidurc  of  tluit  extraordinary  fpc^acle — , 
1 thefe 
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theieworlcs,  being  farbeyond  what  had  hitherto  been  produced,  pro- 
cured him  the  higlieil  reputation  in  fire-light  I'ubjeds,  in  the  paint- 
ing of  which  he  contrived  an  apparatus  purpofely  for  illuminating 
the  objedfs  w’ith  artificial  lights,  whereby  he  was  enabled  to  imitate 
the  real  tints  of  nature  more  accurately,  than,  perhaps  any  other 
painter  in  that  line  had  hitherto  done.  In  moonlight  likewife  his 
piChires  are  allowed  to  hold  the  higheft  rank,  and  it  cannot  be 
deemed  an  exaggeration  to  alFert,  that  they  remain  unrivalled;  nei- 
ther is  it  likely  they  will  be  exceeded,  until  fome  fuperior  artift, 
poUcding  a more  refined  tafie  and  correct  judgment,  will,  like  him, 
pals  his  evenings  in  (tudying  the  curious  and  delicate  hues  of  objects 
under  tfie  various  circumfiances  attendant  upon  feenes  of  this  nature, 
which  have  by  many  painters  been  confidered  as  compofed  merely 
of  black  and  white,  without  attention  to  the  numberlfefs  beautiful 
tints  unnoticed  by  liiperficial  obfervers,  but  which  conftitute  a prin- 
cipal excellence  in  Mr.  Wright’s  works.  His  judicious  combination 
of  fire  and  moon-light  has  particularly  attracted  the  admiration  of 
connoifl'eurs  ; but  this  excellence  was  the  relult  of  that  accuracy  of 
diferimination,  which  was  Mr.  Wright’s  great  charaCteriftic,  and 
which  led  him  to  treat  every  circumllance  with  precilion,  contending 
that  no  part  of  a piCdure  ought  to  be  left  imperi'eCl,  neither  Ihould  a 
lint  be  introduced  tliat  v\as  incongruous  with  the  general  harmony. 

If  the  portraits,  which  he  painted,  fall  fiiort  of  the  grandeur  and 
brilliance  of  Sir  Jofiiua’s  befl  works,  they  may  jufily  lay  claim  to  the 
merit  of  truth  and  correCtnefs,  and  of  giving  what  he  always  aimed 
to  arreft,  the  true  charaCfer  of  nature.  Had  he  refided  in  London, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  he  would  have  fhone  in  a very  confpicuous 
point  of  view  in  this  more  profitable  occupation  ; but,  happily  for 
the  admirers  of  the  higher  branches  of  the  art,  he  devoted  his  at- 
tention to  other  objeCts,  and  his  portraits  are  mofily  confined  to  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Derby  ; this  remark  may  likewife,  in 
a great  degree,  extend  to  the  generality  of  his  works,  as  but  few  of 
his  late  pictures  have  been  publicly  exhibited,  owing  to  their  being 
frequently  difpofed  of  even  before  finifhed,  and  to  a repugnance 
which  he  felt  at  fending  his  works  to  an  exhibition,  where  he  had 
too  much  caufc  to  complain  of  their  being  very  improperly  placed, 
and  fometimes  even  upon  the  ground,  that,  if  polfible,  they  might 
efcape  the  public  eye.  This  narrow  jealoufy,  added  to  the  circiim- 
ftance  of  his  being  rejeClcd  as  an  R.  A.  at  the  time  Mr,  Garvey  was 
a fuccelsful  candidate,  did  not  tend  to  increafe  his  opinion  of  the  li- 
berality of  his  brethren  in  tlie  profefiion.  The  academy,  liowever, 
being  afterwards  aware  of  the  impropriety  of  thus  infulting  a man 
of  his  abilities,  deputed  their  fecretary,  Newton,  to  Derby,  to  foliejt 
his  acceptance  of  a diploma,  which  he  indignantly  rejeCled,  knowing 
how  little  the  inflitution  could  ferve  him,  and  feeling,  perhaps,  a 
latisfaClioii  that  his  friend  Mortimer  and  himfelf  were  both  deemed 
equally  unqualified  to  enjoy  the  honours  attached  to  that  royal  elta- 
blifhment.  He  was  at  an  early  period  appointed  a member  of  the 
fociety  of  artifls,  to  whole  exhibitions  he  contributed  for  many  years. 

The  hifiorical  pictures  which  he  painted  fince  his  return  from  Italy, 
have  proved  how  equal  he  was  to  compofitions  of  that  nature,  and 
that,  as  a colourilt,  he  may  rank  with  the  greatelt  mailers.  The 
carnations  in  that  admirable  picture  of  the  Dead  Soldier,  have 
Icarcely  been  exceeded  in  the  Venetian  fchool  ; and  the  anatomical 
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corre6Inefs  in  the  drawing  of  the  figures,  evinces  how  fuccefsfully 
he  had  fludied  that  fundamental  branch  of  tlie  profeffioii.  Two 
piflures  of  Hero  and  Leander,  one  being  a calm  and  the  other  a 
Iformy  night  j — the  (Indent  in  Virgil’s  Tomb  ; — Indian  Widow  and 
Tady  in  Comus  j — rank  amongfl  his  greater  works  j and,  in  I'cveral 
Rudies  of  children,  fome  playing  with  bladders,  and  others  with 
lighted  charcoal,  he  had  opportunities  of  indulging  his  powers  of 
producing  extraoidinary  cli'edts.  A fine  cavern  by  moon-light,  in 
which  he  has  introduced  a large  figure  of  Julia  lamenting  her  bani(h- 
ilient,  in  the  polfellion  of  D.  Daulby,  Kfq.  has,  by  many  connoif- 
Jeurs,  been  conlidered  as  one  of  his  bell  performances,  and  particu- 
larly by  thole  who  admire  the  gullo  of  Michael  Angelo,  which  is 
eminently  difplclyed  in  that  figtire. 

His  Ryle  of  landfcape  painting  is  more  varied,  and  confiRs  of  a 
greater  diverlity  of  I'ubjedts  than  that  of  any  other  artiR  whofc  works 
we  are  acquainted  with.  Sometimes  he  excites  the  liiblimeR  ideas 
by  his  wonderful  reprefentations  of  Rupendous  caverns,  under  the 
various  elfedls  of  day,  fire,  or  moon-light  ; at  other  times  we  arc 
foothed  with  the  calm  and  Rill  fccnery  of  Italy,  in  which  he  intro- 
duces the  clear  and  brilliant  (kies  peculiar  to  that  climate  ; he  again, 
in  his  laR  piftures,  exhibits  the  moR  playful  execution,  and  charm- 
ing e(fet5ls,  which  conRitute  the  principal  beauty  of  our  own  moun- 
tain feenery  in  VVeRmoreland  and  Cumberland.  Upon  thefe  fubjefts 
liis  pencil  was  laR  employed,  and,  as  a proof  tliat  his  unremitting 
application  was  'produtlive  of  farther  advances  towards  perfection, 
his  laR  work  (not  entirely  finiRied)  being  a view  of  the  Head  of 
Ulfwater  Lake,  from  Lyulph’s  Tower,  may  juRly  be  confidered  as 
the  fineR  of  all  his  landlcapes,  and  a work  wliich  alone  would  place 
his  reputation  along  with  that  of  the  moR  eminent  maRers. 

His  principal  fire  lights  are  a large  Veluvius,  (old  to  the  Emprefs 
of  Ruifia  for  three  hundred  guineas  ; agirandolo,  its  companion,  in 
the  (ante  colleifUon  ; the  deRruCtion  of  the  floating  batteries  oft' 
Gibraltar,  in  the  polFelTion  of  J.  Milnes,  Efq.  of  Wakefield,  and 
other  fubjeCts,  for  many  of  which  he  received  confiderable  prices. 

In  addition  to  the  charaCIer  which  he  merits  for  the  executive  part 
of  his  art,  it  is  pleafing  to  record,  that  in  his  works  the  attention  is 
ever  diret^ed  to  the  caufe  of  virtue  ; that  his  early  hiRorical  pictures 
confiR  of  fubjeCts  either  of  rational  or  moral  improvement,  and  he 
has  fucceeded  admirably  in  arreRing  the  gentler  feelings  of  luimanityj 
for  what  eye  or  Iteart  ever  remained  unmoved  at  the  fight  of  Maria, 
Sterne’s  Captive,  or  the  Dead  Soldier.  In  his  works  “ not  one  im- 
moral, one  corrupted  thought,”  occurs  to  wound  the  eye  of  delicacy, 
or  induce  a wi(h  that  fo  exquifite  a pencil  had  not  found  employ- 
ment on  more  worthy  fubjeCts. 

His  pictures  may  be  conlidered  as  the  reflection  of  his  own  delicate 
mind,  and  will  be  ranked  by  poRerity  as  treafures  wortliy  the  imi- 
tation of  fucceeding  generations. 

HISTORY  OF  LEARNING,  and  TASTE,  i\  GREAT  BRI- 
TAIN, DURING  THE  USURPATION  OF  CROMWELL. 

IT  has  frequently  been  remarked,  that,  in  periods  of  public  com- 
motion and  of  civil  anarchy,  the  noblelt  energies  of  the  human 
mind  are  often  called  forth  to  action  j and,  if  we  have  to  witnefs 
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much  calamity,  vice,  and  Jiorror,  the  profpci5t  is  (omewhat  cheered 
by  exam(>les  of  virtue  uncoutaminated  by  intcrch,  and  of  genius 
unfettered  by  timidity.  Yet  the  (hort  (pace  of  time  which  elai'fed 
from  the  depolition  of  tlie  firff  Charles  to  the  acceflion  of  his  (on, 
prelents  us  with  not  many  names  of  eniimmce  in  literature  vvliicli 
were  unnoticed  in  the  preceding  period.  There  was  certainly  a 
large  mals  of  learning  depolitod  at  this  titiie  in  various  hands  ; but 
tliat  learning  was  obicured  by  pedantry  ; and  tlie  (cicnce  as  well  as 
tlie  morals  of  the  age  was  perverted  by  fanaticil’m.  It  was  an  age 
of  projects,  but  thole  projects  partook  of  all  the  wildnels  of  anarcliv; 
and  hiftory  and  politics  weie  debal'ed,  as  they  too  comtuoniy  are,  by 
a devotion  to  party. 

The  rapid  tranlition  of  the  Intman  mind  from  torpid  ignorance  to 
reftiefs  I'pecitlation,  from  (inpidity  to  error,  was,  perliaps,  never 
more  drongly  indanced  than  in  tho:e  ages  which  immediately  fne- 
ceeded  the  Reformation. 

A blind  devotion  to  the  papal  decrees,  an  averfion  to  inquiry,  an 
indifference  to  knowledge  and  to  tallc,  characterized  fuccellive  ages 
and  generations,  of  which  Icarcely  a monument  remains,  except 
upon  the  tables  of  chronology.  An  accidental  difeovery,  tlie  in- 
vention of  printing,  I'eems  to  have  awakened  the  European  world 
frotn  its  mental  lethargy  ; and  tio  (boner  was  religious  liberty  re- 
flored,  and  tlie  feriptures  reftied  froju  the  (frong  and  (ierile  grafp  of 
the  papal  hierarchy,  than  a I'cene  of  confiifion  enliied — every  man 
heard  them  in  his  own  tongue  ; or,  more  properly,  lie  forced  them 
to  fpeak  a language  congenial  to  the  caprices  of  his  own  imagination. 

The  ardour  for  theological  fpeculation  was  (omewhat  repreli'ed,  as 
we  have  already  feen,  by  tlie  arbitrary  interference  of  government 
during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  her  immediate  luccelfor.  But 
thefe  impediments  were  no  fooner  removed  by  the  downfall  of 
Charles,  and  tiie  fevere,  though  not  wholly  unmerited,  punifhnient 
of  Laud,  than  the  utiiioft  latitude  was  given  to  the  excurfionsof  the 
imagination  ; and  there  was  fcarcely  a doctrine  or  text  of  Icriptiire 
whicli  could  be  perverted,  tliat  did  not  lerve  as  the  foundation  on 
whicli  fonie  clafs  of  eiuluiliafls  erected  a new,  form  of  religion.  The 
dilciples  of  Calvin  were  divided  into  various  parties;  many  of  them 
embraced  wiili  avidity  the  tenets  of  the  anabaptifts,  and  a flill  larger 
party  of  ibc  old  puritans  difeovered  that  even  tlie  prelbyterian  cliiircli 
was  not  fufficiently  democratical  ; that  the  cluirch  of  Corinth  had  a 
complete  independent  jurirdiclion  within  itfelf ; and  they  determined, 
in  confequence,  that  every  particular  and  diftindt  congregation  of 
Chrilfians  muff  liave  a full  power  to  ifgulate  all  its  own  concerns 
without  the  aid  of  cither  bifliops  or  fyiiods,  and  independent  of  all 
connexion  with  other  cliurches.  This  party,  from  their  particular 
tenets,  were  termed  Independents  ; and  with  this  party  it  was,  that 
the  artful  and  ambitious  Cromwell  thought  proper  to  connedl  him- 
lelf,  Wliere  there  exifls  no  regular  principle  of  alfociation,  lio  coii- 
nefted  government  or  fubordination  in  any  fociety,  tliat  fociety, 
whether  civil  or  religious,  will  more  readily  be  reduced  under  tiie 
yoke  of  flavery.  The  prelbyterian  party  under  Cromwell,  tlierefore, 
loft  all  its  weight  and  importance  in  tlie  ftate ; fome  of  its  members 
were  fubjeCled  to  the  I'everity  of  perlecution  ; the  independents,  of 
all  the  greater  leds,  were  aloue  admitted  to  the  favour  of  the  pro- 
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te<5Ior,  while  Tome  of  tlie  weaker  and  lead  numerous  of  the  othe^ 
lefts  enjoyed  perfefl  toleralion,  if  not  proteflion,  from  tlie  court. 

It  i.s  difficult  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  innovation,  and  it  is  molt  dif- 
ficult in  religious  fpeculation.  The  independents  themlelves  divided, 
after  fome  time,  into  a number  of  fubordinate  feffs  ; and  feme  of 
tliem,  by  interpreting  the  obicure  parts  of  feripture  in  a literal  fenfe, 
embraced  and  propagated  the  wildelt  doflrines,  and  the  mollablurd 
ricliilions.  The  Ranters  received  tlieir  name  from  the  violence  of 
their  exteinporancous  harangues,  and  from  their  ridiculous  and  un- 
natural gefiiculation.  The  Antinomians,  not  content  with  rejetling 
entirely  the  Jewifh  difpenfation,  and  cancelling  even  the  moral  pre- 
cepts of  the  law,  extended  the  doflnne  of  juftidcation  by  the  death 
of  Chrifl  to  an  unwarrantable  extreme  ; and  alferted  that  juflification 
precedes  the  birth  of  tlie  individual,  and  that  it  is  impoffible  that  by 
any  part  of  his  condui!:!  he  can  become  obnoxious  to  future  punifli- 
inent.  The  filth-monarchy-men,  exulting  in  the  overthrow  of 
temporal  fovereignty,  applied  the  prophecies  which  relate  to  the  ad- 
vent of  Chrilt  in  their  literal  fenle  ; they  alT'erted  that  this  was  the 
leafon  indicated  by  the  prophets,  in  which  Chrifl  was  to  reign  with 
liis  elccl  upon  earth  ; fome  of  them  even  alfumed  the  prophetic 
charailer,  proclaimed  themfelves  the  precurfors  of  the  Lord,  and 
pronounced  pofitively  the  fpeedy  downfall  of  all  other  principalities 
and  powers. 

Among  the  numerous  pretenders  to  the  gift  of  prophecy,  few  were 
more  fuccefsful  than  the  celebrated  Lodewick  Muggleton,  who,  from 
the  humble  llation  of  a journeyman  taylor,  was  fuddenly  exalted 
into  the  founder  of  a fed.  llis  alTociate  was  a perfon  of  the  name 
of  Reeves,  who  was  perfedly  on  a level  with  him  both  as  to  (lation 
and  erudition.  They  exhibited  themfelves  as  the  tw>o  lafl  witnefTes 
of  God  ; they  affumed  an  abfolute  power  of  dilpenfmg  damnation 
> or  falvation  to  mankind  ; and  preached  that  the  end  of  the  world 
was  at  hand.  From  the  nature  of  their  tenets,  however,  their  popu- 
larity was  but  of  (hort  duration.  The  difappointment  of  a predic- 
tion is  generally  fatal  to  the  reputation  of  the  prophet  : — their  credit, 
therefore,  furvived  them  but  a few  years  j and  we  believe  the  fedl  is 
now  nearly,  if  not  utterly,  extind. 

Mofl  of  tliefe  vifionaries  had  their  advocates.  But  few  of  the 
produdlions  which  contain  their  literary  hiftory  have  defeended  to 
pollerity  ; and  thefc  are  only  depofited  in  the  libraries  of  ecclefiafli- 
can  antiquarians.  They  indeed  trufled  more  in  general  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  their  dodrines  to  the  force  of  their  .extempore  eloquence, 
than  to  the  excellence  of  their  compofitions.  Enthufiafm  is  an  ac- 
tive principle,  and  but  feldom  fubmits  to  the  patient  drudgery  of 
literary  labour. 

While  a (Irid  regard  to  truth  obliges  us  to  aferibe  the  origin  of 
the  Qnaker  profeffion  to  a fpirit  of  enthufiafm  in  its  firfl  preachers, 
yet  we  muft  acknowledge  that  religious  enthufiafm  has  never  ap- 
peared in  a more  amiable  form,  nor  was  ever  blended  with  purer  and 
more  refined  principles  of  morality.  George  Fox,  the  famous 
founder  of  this  refpedable  fed,  was  born  at  Drayton,  in  Leicefler- 
fliire,  and  exercifed  the  humble  occupation  of  a fhoemaker  for  a con- 
iiderable  time  in  the  town  of  Nottingham.  He  is  reprefented  to  have 
been  of  a penfive  and  retired  temper  ; and,  as  fober  manners  in  that 
clafs  of  life  are  commonly  connected  with  a devotional  fpirit,  his 
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leifiire  hours  were  I'pent  in  the  aflidiious  Ihidy  of  the  fcriptures.  He 
at  length  publicly  proclaimed  hinilelt  to  be  an  infpired  preacher  ; 
and  the  fimplicity  of  his  manners,  the  purity  of  his  life,  the  general 
utility  and  excellence  of  his  precepts,  and  his  adroitnefs  in  defending 
his  tenets  upon  the  principles  of  feripture,  loon  attracted  a number 
of  dil'ciples. 

He  declaimed  with  vehemence  and  with  energy  againfl  the  vices  of 
the  age. — He  condemned  war,  and  proved  it  inconteflably  to  be  al- 
together inconliftent  with  the  Chriftian  proleffion.  Oaths,  upon 
every  occafion,  he  regarded  as  a fpecies  of  blalphemy.“He  lire* 
nuoufly  recommended  fimplicity  indrefs,  and  frugality  in  all  domef- 
tic  arrangements.  The  perfecutions  which  this  good  man,  this  truly 
apolfolical  preaclier,  endured  in  his  endeavours  to  reform  a corrupt 
yet  bigoted  age,  are  a Ifigma  on  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  atid  a 
dil'grace  to  profefling  Chriflians.  The  ufurper  Cromwell  himfelf 
felt  the  force  of  his  rebukes  ; and  his  military  defpotifm  tottered  be- 
fore the  preacher  of  peace.  His  foldiers  themfelves  were  unable  to 
refift  that  reafoning  which  proved  from  the  gofpel  the  unlawfulnefs  of 
their  profellion  j and  the  fatellites  of  tyranny  became  the  apoffles  of 
peace,  and  the  martyrs  of  religion.  Not  only  many  of  the  converts 
of  Fox,  therefore,  were  feverely  puniflied,  but  he  himfelf  was  fub- 
jedted  to  a rigorous  imprifonment  by  the  orders  of  government  ; and 
the  reft  of  the  Quaker  preachers  were  enjoined  fdence  under  levere 
penalties  ; — but  what  human  authority  can  filence  or  counteradl  the 
force  of  truth  f 

Among  the  military  converts  of  Fox,  one  of  the  moft  extraordi- 
nary was  James  Naylor,  who  had  been  bred  a farmer,  but  who, 
during  the  civiLwars,  had  enlifted  as  a foldier  in  the  parliamentary 
army.  Naylor  foon  became  a preacher  among  the  new  fed  ; and 
his  zeal  was  not  unaccompanied  by  talents.  But  the  modefty  and 
fimplicity  which  charaderized  the  Qu^akers  in  general,  were,  in  the 
violence  of  enthufiafm,  or  in  the  career  of  vanity,  forgotten  by 
Naylor.  Not  content  with  alTuming  the  prophetic  charader,  it  is 
faid  he  arrogated  to  himfelf  titles  which  approached  to  blafphemy, 
and  difgraced  religion  by  the  extravagancies  which  he  committed. 
His  followers  participated  in  his  zeal  and  his  infanity  ; and  (if  we 
may  credit  contemporary  writers)  as  he  palTed  through  Briftol  in  his 
way  to  London  from  the  weft,  the  multitude  who  accompanied  him, 
proclaimed  him  as  the  promifed  Mediah,  and,  in  imitation  of  our 
Saviour’s  entry  into  Jerufalem,  fung,  as  they  marched  before  him, 
the  facred  hymn — “ Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth — Ho- 
fannah  in  the  higheft,”  See.  So  grofs  a mockery  of  religion  was  not 
to  be  endured  by  fanaticifm  itfelf.  The  pretended  prophet  was  ap- 
prehended by  the  magiftrates,  and  fent  to  London  to  be  examined  by 
the  parliament.  The  parliament,  in  this  inftance,  departed  from 
their  funftions  as  legillators,  and  affumed  the  complex  charadler  of 
judges,  jury,  and  accufers.  The  fentence  was  as  fevere  as  it  was  pro- 
bably unjuft;  and  the  irregularity  of  the  proceedings  leads-  us  to 
lufpefl  the  truth  of  the  evidence  on  which  he  was  faid  to  be  con- 
victed. Either  his  fufferings  reftored  him  to  his  right  fenles,  or 
(what  we  are  difpofed  to  believe)  his  errors  had  been  grofsly  exag- 
gerated and  mifreprefented.  In  his  confinement  he  compofed  (cveral 
fraCts  in  a ftrain  of  piety,  bordering  indeed  on  enthulialm,  but  in  a 
fpirit  of  humility  inconliftent  with  the  charges  of  blafphemy  alleged 
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againll  liini.  1 he  writings  of  the  Q^iakers  in  general  were,  liowevcr 
at  this  period  but  little  noticed  witlioiit  the  narrow  boundaries  of  their 
own  (cd.  In  the  (ucceeding  reign  the  tenets  of  tlie  fociety  were 
acutely  tlefended  by  the  learning  and  talents  of  a Barclay  ; and  their 
coidhtution  vyas  organijtcd  and  digefled  by  the  judgment  of  a Renn. 

T he  Socinian  dottrines,  which  had  been  publifhed  in  Poland  in  the 
J itter  end  of  the  preceding  century,  had  at  this  period  made  but 
little  progrefs  in  Great  Britain  ; yet  the  dodtrine  of  the  Trinity  was 
vigoroufly  impugned  by  John  Biddle,  a fludent  of  Magdalen'- hall, 
Clxford,  and  niafter  of  the  free-lchool  of  Crypt,  in  the  city  of 
Cjlouccller,  w ho  (ulfercd  a long  and  rigorous  imprilonment  from  the 
Calviniffic  party  in  the  long  parliament,  and  was  at  length  tried  for 
Jus  life  on  the  infamous  ordinance  of  blafphemy,  w Inch  was  paH'cil 
by  that  body,  and  w’^s  refeued  from  the  fatal  eftedfs  of  this  profecu- 
interference  of  Cromwell.  It  does  not  appear  that 
Eiddle  was  converfant  with  the  writingsof  the  Polifh  brethren;  and 
Ins  objechons  to  the  received  doarinc  of  the  Trinity  were  chiefly 
confined  to  the  divinity  of  thp  Holy  Ghofl.  He  was  committed  to 
prifbn  along  "’ith  other  diflentcrs  alter  tlie  rcftoraiion,  where  he  fooii 
contrafled  a difeafe,  of  which  he  died. 

The  more  povcciful  and  numerous  fedts,  thofe  wdiich  at  different 
periods  of  this  fludluating  government  enjoyed  the  favour  and  pro- 
tection of  the  legillature  and  the'eourt,  it  may  well  be  imagined,  in- 
cluded among  their  partisans  fevcral  men  of  great  and  eminent  ta- 
lents. Among  prefbyterians  there  arc  none  w'hofe  names  have  dc- 
Icended  to  poflerity  with  a reputation  equal  to  that  of  Matthew  Poole 
and  Edmund  Calamy.  Mr.  Ihiole  was,  however,  only  known,  at 
the  period  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  as  the  author  of  fome  ufe- 
ful  tradts,  and  as  a man  ot  conlidcrable  erudition.  His  great  work 
the  Synoplis  Criticorum  Bibliorum,  was  not  undertaken  till  tlte  fuc- 
ceeding  reign,  after  Ids  ejedlion  from  the  church  of  St.  Michael-le- 
<Tuern,  of  which  he  was  redlor  upwardsof  twelve  years.  Edmund 
Calamy  was,  as  well  as  Matthew  Poole,  educated  at  Cambridge  ; 
and,  in  the  year  1739,  was  chofen  by  the  parifhioners  minifier  of  St. 
Mary,  Aldermanbury.  Very  early  in  lile  he  evinced  flrongly  his 
antipatliy  to  the  Arminian  party  ; and  this  circumflance,  it  is  aliened, 
prevented  his  obtaining  a iellow  fhip  in  the  univerfiiy,  though  his  le- 
terary  acquirements  and  his  (landing  both  entitled  him  to  it,  and 
though  Ids  charadter  was  imblemiflied.  Mr.  Calamy  commenced  his 
ecclefiaftical  career  as  a conformifi  to  the  church  of  England,  and  is 
laid  rather  to  liave  objedled  to  the  forms  under  w hich  epilcopacy  was 
clfablifhed  in  this  country,  tlian  to  epifcopacy  itielf.  'J  hough  he  oc- 
calionally  preached  belore  tlie  lioule  of  commons  during  the  inter- 
regnum, yet  lie  took  no  part  in  the  violent  proceedings  of  the  repub- 
lican party,  and  oppoled  the  beheading  of  the  king  with  conllancy 
and  courage.  During  the  ulurpation  of  Cromwell,  lie  was  paflive  ; 
yet  when  called  upon  to  declare  Ids  fentinients,  he  was  far  from  ap- 
proving that  proceeding.  '1  here  is  indeed  a remarkable  dory  of  this 
jiei Ion  related  by  Harry  Neville,  one  ot  tlie  council  of  Hate,  which  is 
delei  ving  the  notice  of  all  pollerity,  fince  it  conveys  to  the  refledli'ng 
leader  the  real  fecret  of  every  tyrannical  government,  and  the  means 
by, which  the  liberties  ot  mankind  are  wrelled  from  them.  When 
Ciomviell  firft  alpired  to  the  fupreme  dignity,  defirous  of  the  fup- 
port  of  tfie  preibytenau  clergy,  lie  feat  for  lome  of  tlie  moH  eminent 
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ot  tli€  citv  divines,  informing  them  thyit,  as  a matter  of  confcience, 
he  would  fhbm>t  liis  arguments  and  hiS  iVrnplcs  to  tlieir  determina- 
tion. Among  thole  who  attended,  was  Mr.  Calamy  ; and  he  op- 
poled  the  projedt  of  Cromwell’s  fingle  government  with  equal  bold- 
nels  and  force,  and  endeavoured  to  prove  it  net  only  nnlawtol  but 
impracticable,  alferting  that  it  was  evidently  again!!  the  Icnfe  of  the 
nation,  and  that  nine  out  of  ten  would  openly  oppole  it.  “ Well,” 
leplied  Cromwell,  “ if  that  is  all,  luppolc  1 Ihould  difarm  tlie  nine, 
and  put  tile  Iword  info  the  tenth  man’s  hand,  will  not  that,  think 
you,  etr'eft  the  bulinefs  ?” 

Mr.  Calamy  was  one  of  the  non-conformift  divines  who  were 
prinripallv  concerned  in  writing  the  famous  book  known  by  the  name 
Snisdtyinnuus,  whicli,  in  the  year  1641,  gave,  as  he  himfelf  ex- 
p relies  it,  “ the  firll  mortal  blow  to  epilcopacy.”  It  is  entitled,  An 
Aniwer  to  a Book  entitled.  An  humble  Remonftrance  ; in  which 
the  Original  of  Liturgy  and  Epilcopacy  is  difculFed,  &c.  written  by 
SnieCtymmuis,  a word  compoled  of  the  initial  letters  of  its  authors’ 
names’,  viz.  Stephen  Marfhal,  Edmund  Calamy,  Thomas  Young, 
Matthew  fsewcomen,  and  William  Spurdovv,  all  of  them  men  of 
note  and  reputation  among  the  iion-conformifts.  Dr.  Jofeph  Hall, 
bilhop-  of  Exeter,  was  the  author  of  the  Humble  Remonllrance ; 
and  a controverfy  of  Come  length  was  carried  on  between  him  and 
the  Smedymneans.  But  the  worthy  and  pious  prelate  was  fcarcely 
equal  to  a conteft  with  fuch  acute  and  able  antagonifls,  whatever  ad- 
vantage lie  might  have  in  point  of  evidence  and  fad.  Though  Mr. 
Calamy  was  at  firft  rewarded  for  his  loyalty  by  being  appointed 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  Charles  II.  he  foon  experienced  the  ingrati- 
tude which  was  fo  peculiarly  the  charaderiftic  of  that  prince, 
and  was  ejeded  from  his  living,  and  even  committed  to  pri- 
fon,  on  fome  trifling  accufation.  The  learned  and  pious  Baxter  was 
alfo  at  this  period  in  fome  repute  among  the  prelbyterians  ; but,  as 
his  literary  labours  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  fucceeding  period, 
we  muft  referve  his  charader  for  another  opportunity. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  NATIVE  GOLD  lately  discovered  in 

IRELAND. 

[In  a Letter  from  Abraham  Mi  l ls,  Efq.  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.] 

The  extraordinary  circumflance  of  native  gold  being  found  in 
this  vicinity,  early  e.xcited  my  attention,  and  led  me  to  leize  the 
firll  opportunity  that  prefenled  itielf,  after  my  late  arrival  here,  to 
inlpctt  the  place  where  the  difeovery  was  made.  I w'ent  thither 
with  Mr.  Lloyd,  of  Havodynos,  and  Mr.  Weaver.  The  former 
having  given  you  fome  account  of  the  circumftances  which  attended 
the  original  difeovery,  and,  lince  he  left  me,  a favourable  day  having 
enabled  me  to  lake  a fecund  view  of  the  adjacent  country,  I Iliall 
nou  attempt  to  delcribe  the  general  appearance,  and  add  luch  far- 
ther inlormation  as  has  come  to  my  knowledge. 

The  workings  which  tlie  pealantry  recently  undertook  are  on  the 
north-call  fide  of  the  mountain  Croughan  Kittliielly,  within  the  ba- 
rony of  Arklow,  -and  county  of  Wicklow,  on  tlie  lands  of  the  Earl 
of  Carysloit,  wherein  tlie  fciarl  of  Ormond  claims  a right  to  tlie  mi- 
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nerals,  in  confequence  (as  I have  been  informed)  of  a grant  in  ths 
reign  of  King  Henry  II.  by  Prince  John,  during  liis  command  of  liis 
fatlier’s  forces  in  Ireland  ; wliich  grant  was  renewed  and  confirmed 
by  Qjjecn  Elizabeth,  and  again  by  King  Charles  II.  The  fiimmit 
of  the  mountain  is  the  boundary  between  the  counties  of  Wicklow 
and  Wexford  ; feven  Englilh  miles  weft  from  Arklow,  ten  to  the 
fouth- weft  ward  of  Ratlidrum,  and  fix  fouth-wefterly  from  Cronebane’ 
mines  ; by  eftimation  about  fix  hundred  yards  above  the  level  of  the 
fea.  It  extends  W.  byN.  and  E.  by  S.  and  ftrctches  away  to  the 
north-eaftward,  to  Ballycoage,  where  ftiafts  have  formerly  been  funk, 
and  fome  coppier  and  magnetic  iron  ore  has  been  found  ; and  thence 
to  the  N.  E.  tliere  extends  a traft  of  mineral  country,  eight  miles  in 
length,  running  through  the  lands  of  Ballymurtage,  Ballygahan, 
T igrony,  Cronebane,  Connery,  and  Kilmacoc,  in  all  which  veins 
of  copper  ore  are  found,  and  terminating  at  the  (late  quarry  at  Bal- 
nabarny. 

On  the  higheft  part  of  the  mountain  are  bare  rocks,  being  a variety 
of  argillite,  whole  joints  range  N.  N.  E.  and  S.  S.  W.  hade  to  the 
S.  S.  W.  and  in  one  part  include  a rib  of  quartz,  three  inches  wide, 
which  follows  the  direiifion  of  the  ftrata.  Around  the  rocks,  for 
fome  diftance,  is  found  ground,  covered  with  heath  ; defeending  to 
the  eaftward,  there  is  fpringy  ground,  abounding  with  coarfe  grafs  ; 
apd  below  that  a very  extenfive  bog,  in  which  the  turf  is  from  four 
to  nine  feet  thick,  and  beneath  it,  in  the  fubftratum  of  clay,  are 
many  angular  fragments  ot  quartz,  containing  chlorite,  and  fer- 
ruginous earth.  Below  the  turbary  the  ground  falls  with  a quick 
defeent,  and  three  ravines  are  oblerved.  The  central  one,  which  is 
the  moft  confiderable,  has  been  worn  by  torrents,  wlfich  deVive  their 
fource  from  the  bog  ; the  others  are  formed  lower  down  the  moun- 
tain by  (prings,  which  uniting  with  the  former,  below  their  juntlion 
the  gold  has  been  found.  The  fmaller  have  not  water  fufficient  to 
wafti  away  the  incumbent  cay,  fo  as  to  lay  bare  the  lubftratum  ; and 
their  beds  only  contain  gravel,  confifting  of  quartz  with  chlorite,  and 
other  lubftances  of  which  the  mountain  conlifts.  The  great  ravine 
prefents  a more  interefting  alpeiSf  ; the  water  in  its  delcent  has,  in  a 
very  (hort  diftance  from  the  bog,  entirely  carried  oft'  the  clay,  and 
confiderably  worn  down  the  fubftraia  of  rock,  which  it  has  laid 
open  to  infpe(5lion. 

Defeending  along  the  bed  of  the  great  ravine,  whofe  general 
courle  is  to  the  eaftward,  a yellow  argillaceous  ftiilius  is  firlt  feen  ; 
the  lamina  are  much  fhattered,  are  very  thin,  have  a lioht  hade  to 

E-  S.  E.  and  W.  N.  W.  Included  within 
the  fhilf,  is  a vein  ot  compaff  barren  quartz,  about  three  feet  wide, 
ranging  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  below  this  is  another  vein,  about  nine 
inches  wide,  having  the  fiime  range  as  the  former,  and  hading  to  the 
northward,  confifting  of  quartz,  including  ferruginous  earth.  Lower 
own,  IS  a vein  ot  a compafl  aggregate  fubftance,  apparently  com- 
poun  e of  quartz,  ochraceous  earth,  chert,  minute  particles  of 
little  argillite,  of  unknown  breadth,  ranging  E.  and 
. la  ing  fatt  to  the  fouthward,  and  including  firings  of  quartz, 
thick,  the  quartz  containing  ferruginous 
, ^ yellow  argillaceous  fliiftus  is  again  feen  with  its  former 

hade  and  range  ; and  then,  adjacent  to  a quartz  vein,  is  laminated 
blue  aigillaceous  niiftus,  ranging  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  and  hading  S.  E.  • 

which 
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which  is  afterwards  feen  varying  its  range  and  hade,  running  E.  N.  K. 
and  W.  S.  W.  and  hading  N.  N.  W.  lower  down,  the  blue  fliift  is 
obferved  more  compaff,  though  (HU  laminated.  The  ground,  lei's 
deep,  becomes  fpringy,  is  incloled,  and  the  ravine,  lliallower,  has 
depolited  a conhderable  quantity  of  clay,  fand,  and  gravel.  Fol- 
lowing the  courle  of  the  ravine,  or,  as  it  may  now  more  properly 
be  called,  the  brook,  arrive  at  the  road  which  leads  to  Arklovv  j 
here  is  a ford,  and  the  brook  has  the  lri(h  name  of  Aug/iatinavoughtf 
{the  river  that  drowned  the  old  man  ;)  hence  it  delcends  to  the 
Aughrim  river  jull  above  its  confluence  with  that  from  Rathdrum, 
which,  after  their  junction,  take  the  general  name  of  the  Ovo,  that, 
dilcharging  itfelf  into  the  fea  near  the  town  of  Arklow,  forms  an 
harbour  for  vellels  of  fmall  burtlien. 

The  lands  of  Ballinvally  are  to  the  fouthward,  and  the  lands  of 
Ballinagore  to  the  northward,  of  the  ford,  where  the  blue  fltiflus 
rock,  whole  joints  are  nearly  vertical,  is  feen  ranging  E.  N.  E.  and 
W.  S.  W.  including  fmall  firings  of  quartz,  which  contain  ferrugi- 
nous earth.  The  lame  kind  of  earth  is  alfo  feen  in  the  quartz,  con-^ 
tained  in  a vein  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  wide,  ranging  E.  N.  E. 
and  W.  S.  W.  and  hading  to  the  fouthward,  which  has  been  laid 
open  in  forming  the  Arklow  road. 

Here  the  valley  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  yards  in  width,  and  is 
covered  with  I'ubllances  wallied  down  from  the  mountain,  which  on 
the  fides  have  accumulated  to  the  depth  of  about  twelve  feet.  A 
thin  llratum  of  vegetable  foil  lies  uppermoft  ; then  clay,  mingled 
with  fine  fand,  compofed  of  fmall  particles  of  quartz,  mica,  and 
(hid  ; beneath  which  the  fame  fubftances  are  larger,  and  conllitute  a 
bed  of  gravel,  that  alfo  contains  nodules  of  fine  grained  iron  done, 
which  produces  fifty  per  cent,  of  crude  iron  : incumbent  on  the 
rock,  are  large  tumblers  of  quartz,  a variety  of  argillite  and  diidus; 
many  pieces  of  the  quartz  are  perfectly  pure,  others  are  attached  to 
the  Ihidus,  contain  chlorite,  pyrites,  mica,  and  ferruginous  earth  ; 
and  the  arfenical  cubical  pyrites  frequently  occurs,  imbedded  in  the 
blue  Ihidus.  In  this  maCs  of  matter,  before  the  workings  began, 
the  brook  had  formed  its  channel  down  to  the  I'urface  of  the  rock, 
and  between  fi.x  and  feven  feet  wide,  but  in  times  of  floods  extended 
itfelf  entirely  over  the  valley. 

Refearches  have  been  made  for  the  gold',  amidd  the  fand  and 
gravel  along  the  run  of  the  brook  for  near  half  a mile  in  length  ; 
but  it  is  only  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  above,  and  about 
two  hundred  yards  below,  the  ford,  that  the  trials  have  been  attended 
with  much  fuccefs  : vvithin  that  fpace,  the  valley  is  tolerably  level, 
and  the  banks  of  the  brook  have  not  more  than  five  feet  of  fand 
and  gravel  above  the  rock  ; added  to  this,  it  takes  a fmall  turn  to 
the  fouthward,  and  confcquently,  the  rude  furfaces  of  the  diidus 
rock  in  fome  degree  crofs  its  courfe,  and  form  natural  irnpediments 
to  the  particles  of  gold  being  carried  farther  down  the  dream, 
which  dill  lower  has  a more  rapid  defeent ; befides,  the  rude  man- 
ner in  which  the  country  people  worked,  feldom  enabled  them  to 
penetrate  to  the  rock,  in  thole  places  where  the  fand  and  gravel 
were  of  any  material  depth.  Their  method  was,  to  turn  the  courfe 
of  the  water  wl.erever  they  deemed  necelTaiy,  and  then,  with  any 
indruments  they  could  procure,  to  dig  holes  down  to  the  rock,  and 
by  walhing,  in  bowls  and  lieves,  the  fand  and  gravel  they  threw 
> out, 
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our,  to  feparate  the  particles  of  gold  which  it  contained  ; and,  from 
ihe  tlovenly  and  hady  way  in  wliiclr  tlieir  operations  were  perform- 
ed, imich  gold  molt  probably  efcaped  their  fcarcli  ; and  iliat  indeed 
aiihially  apj>cars  to  Iiave  been  the  cafe  ; for  fince  the  late  rains  wallied 
tlie  clay  and  gravel  whicli  had  been  thrown  up,  gold  has  been  found 
lying  on  the  fiirface.  The  fituation  of  the  place,  and  the  conliant 
command  of  water,  do,  however,  very  clearly  point  om  the  great 
facility  with  which  the  gold  might  be  ieparated  from  the  tra(h,  by 
adopting  the  mode  of  working  pratHfed  at  the  bed  managed  tin 
flrc.im  works  in  the  county  of  Cornwall  ; that  is,  entirely  to  re- 
jjiovc  (by  machinery)  the  whole  cove  off  the  rock,  and  then  wafh 
it  in  proper  bundles  and  fieves.  And  by  thus  contimiing  the  ope- 
rations, condantly  advancing  in  the  ravine  towards  the  mountain, 
as  long  as  gold  (liotdd  be  found,  the  vein  that  forms  its  matrix 
might  probably  be  laid  bare. 

I'lie  dil'covery  was  made  public,  and  the  workings  began,  early 
in  the  nionlli  of  September,  and  continued  the  15th  of  Otfober, 
when  a party  of  the  Kildare  militia  arrived,  and  took  poirellion  by 
order  of  government;  and  tl’.e  great  coiicourlc  of  people,  who  were 
hufily  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  procure  a fliare  of  the  trealure, 
immediately  defifled  from  their  labour,  and  peaceably  retired. 

C'alciitaiions  have  been  made,  that  during  the  foregoing  period, 
gold  to  the  aincunt  of  three  thoiifand  pounds  Irifh  ftcrling  was  fold 
to  various  perfons  ; the  average  price  was  three  pounds  fifteen  (hil- 
lings per  ounce  ; hence  eight  hundred  ounces  appear  to  have  been 
collected  within  the  (hort  (pace  of  fix  weeks. 

The  gold  is  of  a bright  yellow  colour,  pcrfeiblly  malleable  ; the 
fpecific  gravity  of  an  apparently  clean  piece  19,000.  A fpecimen, 
allayed  here  by  Mr.  Weaver,  in  the  moid  way,  produced  from  2 + 
grains,  2 2^^  grains  of  pure  gold,  and  i/o\-  of  filvcr.  Some  of 
the  gold  is  intimately  blended  with,  and  adlierent  to,  quartz  ; Ibme 
(it  is  faid)  was  found  united  to  the  fine  grained  iron  (lone,  but  the 
major  part  was  entirely  free  from  the  matrix  -,  every  piece  more  or 
le(s  rounded  on  the  edges,  of  various  weights,  forms,  and  fizes, 
from  the  moft  minute  particle  up  to  2 oz.  i7dwts.  only  two  pieces 
aie  known  to  httve  been  found  of  luperior  weight,  andoncof  thoie 
is  five,  and  the  other  twenty-two,  ounces. 

I much  regret  not  having  beeu  prefent  when. the  work  was  going 
on,  that  I might  have  feen  the  gold  as  found,  before  prepared  for 
fale  by  breaking  oft'  any  extraneous  matter  that  adhered  ; for  in  that 
Hate,  a proper  attention  to  the  fubftances  with  which  it  was  united, 
and  a fiiblequent  diligent  infpeition  of  the  feveral  veins  that  range 
through  the  mountain,  might  aflift  towards  the  difeovery  of  that 
from  whence  it  was  detached. 

1 (hall  (hortly  return  to  England  ; and  on  my  anival,  wdll  fend 
fpecimens  of  the  gold,  and  of  the  different  fubftances  of  the  moun- 
tain, to  be  depofited  (if  you  think  proper)  in  the  colleftion  of  the 
Royal  Society.  And  am,  with  great  refpetff,  &c. 

Abraham  Mills. 

The  bearings  are  all  taken  by  the  compafs,  without  allowing  for 
the  variation.  Refides  thefe  accounts  of  the  gold  found  in  Ireland, 
the  following  infortnation  h.as  been  received  on  that  fubjedt  : — Wil- 
liam Molefvvorth,  Kfq.  of  Dublin,  in  a letter  to  Richard  Molef- 
worth,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.  writes,  that  he  weighed  the  largeft  piece  of 
I gold 
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gold  in  his  balance,  both  in  air  and  water;  that  its  weight  was 
2b  oz.  2 dwts.  21  gr.  and  its  fpecific  gravity,  to  that  ol'  Iterling  gold, 
as  12  to  iS.  Allb  that  Richard  Kirwan,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.  found  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  another  (peciinen  to  be  as  13  to  i8.  Hence,  as  the 
,gC)ld  was  worth  4I.  an  ounce,  Mr.  William  Molefworth  concludes, 
that  the  (pecimens  are  lull  of  pores  and  cavirics,  which  increafe  their 
bulk,  and  that  there  are  fomc  extraneous  fubfhinces,  fuch  as  dirt  or 
clay,  contained  in  thole  cavities.  This  opinion  was  difcovered  to  be 
well  founded,  by  cutting  through  fome  of  the  fmall  lumps.  Stanef- 
by  Alchorne,  Efq.  his  majelty’s  aHay-maffer  at  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, allayed  two  Ipecimens  of  this  native  gold.  The  firft  appeared 
to  contain,  in  24  car.irs,  2i|of  fine  gold;  i|  of  fine  filver;  | of 
alloy,  which  leemed  to  be  copper  tinged  with  a little  iron.  The  fe- 
cond  rpecimen  differed  only  in  holding  2i4  inftead  of  31#  of  fine 
gold.”  • “ 

PVROTECHNY;  or  the  ART  of  PREPARING  all  KIND^  . 
OF  FIRE-NVORKS. — Continued  from  p.  92. 

To  I.OAD  Air-balloons;  with  the  Number  qf  Stars,  Ser- 
pents, Snakes,  Rain-falls,  &c.  in  Shells  of  each  Nature. 

Mortars  to  throw  Aigrettes,  &c. 

WHEN  you  fill  your  (hells,  you  mnfl  firfi  put  in  the  ferpent.s, 
rains,  liars,  &c.  or  whatever  they  are  comooled  of ; then 
the  blowing  powder  ; but  the  lliells  mull  not  be  quite  filled.  .All 
ihofe  things  mull  be  put  in  at  the  fuze  liole;  but  marrons,  being 
100  large  to  go  in  at  the  fuze  hole,  mull  be  put  in  before  the  inlide 
Ihell  be  joined.  When  the  llie’ls  are  loaded,  glue  and  drive  in  the 
fuzes  very  tiglit.  For  a cohorn  balloon,  let  the  diameter  of  tire' 
fuze  hole  be  | of  an  inch  ; for  a royal  balloon,  which  is  near  5^  inches 
diameter,  make  tJie  fuze  hole  i-^  iiicli  diameter;  for  an  8 inch  bal- 
loon, i|-iiich;  and  foraio-inch  balloon,  i|  inch. 

Air-balloons  arc  divided  into  4 forts;  viz.  firft,  illuminated  bal- 
loons; fecoiid,  balloons  of  (erpents ; third,  balloons  of  repor  s, 
marrons,  and  crackers;  and  fburtli,  compound  balloons.  The 
number  and  quantities  of  eacli  article  for  ihe  diti'erent  (hells  are  as 
follow. 

Cohorn  Balloovs  illuminaitd. — Meal  powder  one  ounce  and  a fialf; 
corn  pov\  der  half  an  ounce  ; powder  for  the  mortar,  two  ounces. 
Length  of  the  fuze  coiapofition,  | of  an  inch  ; one  ounce  drove  or 
rolled  liars,  as  many  as  will  nearly  hll  the  fhell. 

Cohorn  Balloon  of  Serpents. — Meal  powder  one  ounce  and  a quarter; 
corn  powder  one  ounce;  powder  for  the  mortar  two  ounces  and  a 
quarter.  Length  of  the  fuze  compolition  ofaa  inch  : half-ounce 
cales  drove  3 diameters  and  bounced  3 diameters,  and  half-ounce 
cafes  drove  2 diameters  and  bounced  4,  of  each  an  equal  quantity, 
and  as  many  of  them  as  will  fit  in  eafily  placed  head  to  tail. 

Cohorn  Balloons  of  Ciaehers  and  Reports.— Mcd.]  powder  one  ounce  and 
a quarter;  corn  powder,  three  quarters  of  an  ounce;  powder  for 
the  mortar  two  ounces.  Length  of  the  fuze  compolition  J of  an 
inch.  Reports  4,  and  crackers  of  6 bounces  a2>  many  as  will  Uli 
the  fhell. 

VoL.  IV.  No,  53.  Compound, 
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Compound  Cohorn  Balloons. — Meal  powder  one  ounce  and  four 
drams;  corn  powder  twelve  drams;  powder  for  the  mortar  two 
ounces  and  four  drams.  Length  of  the  fuze  compofition  -fl  of  an 
inch:  ^ ounce  cafes  drove  3i  diameters  and  bounced  2,  i6  ; | ounce 
cafes  drove  four  diameters  and  not  bounced  10 ; blue  ftrung  flars, 
io ; rolled  flars,  as  many  as  will  complete  the  balloon. 

Royal  Balloons  illuminated. — Meal  powder  one  ounce  and  eight 
drams;  corn  powder  twelve  drams;  powder  for  the  mortar  three 
ounces.  Length  of  the  fuze  compofition  of  an  inch ; 2 ounce 
flrung  flars,  34;  rolled  flars,  as  many  as  the  fhell  will  contain,  al- 
lowing room  for  the  fuze. 

Royal  Balloons  of  Serpents. — Meal  powder  one  ounce;  corn  powder 
one  ounce  and  eight  drams;  powder  for  the  mortar  three  ouncesand 
eight  drams.  Length  of  the  fuze  compofition  i inch  : i ounce-cafes 
drove  3.^  and  4 diameters,  and  bounced  2,  of  each  an  equal  quantity, 
fuflicient  to  load  the  fliell. 

Royal  Balloons  with  Crackers  and  Matrons. — Meal  powder  one  ounce 
and  eight  drams  ; corn  powder  one  ounce  and  four  drams  ; powder 
for  firing  the  mortar  three  ounces.  Length  of  the  fuze  compofition 
of  an  inch  ; reports  12,  and  completed  witlt  crackers  of  8 bounces. 

Compound  Royal  Balloons. — Meal  pow  der  one  ounce  and  five  drams  ; 
corn  powder  one  ounce  and  fix  drams;  powder  for  the  mortar  three 
ouncesand  twelve  drams.  Length  of  the  fuze  compofition  i inch  : 
J ounce  cafes  drove  and  bounced  2 diameters,  8 ; 2 ounce  cafes  filled 
I of  an  inch  with  liar  compofition,  and  bounced  2 diameters,  8 ; filver 
rain-falls,  lO  ; 2-ounce  tailed  flars,  16  ; rolled  brilliant  flars,  30.  If 
this  fhould  not  be  fuflicient  to  load  the  fhell,  you  may  complete  it 
with  gold  rain-falls. 

Eight-inch  Balloons  illuminated. — Meal  powder  two  Ounces  and  eight 
drams;  corn  powder  one  ounce  and  four  drams;  powder  for  the 
mortar  nine  ounces.  Length  of  the  fuze  compofition  i inch^:  2 
ounce  drove  flars,  48;  2 ounce  cafes  drove  with  flar  compofition  ^ 
of  an  inch,  and  bounced  3 diameters,  12;  and  the  balloon  com- 
pleted with  2 ounce  drove  brilliant  flars. 

Eight-inch  Balloons  of  Serpents. — Meal  powder  two  ounces;  corn 
powder  two  ounces;  powder  for  the  mortar  nine  ounces  and  eight 
drams.  Length  of  the  fuze  compofition  1 inch-^:  2 ounce  cafes 
drove  diameter  and  bounced  2,  and  i ounce  cafes  drove  2 diame- 
ters and  bounced  2^,  of  each  an  equal  quantity  fuflicient  for  the  fhell. 
The  flar-compofition  driven  in  bounced  cafes  mufl  be  managed  thus : 
Firff,  the  cafes  mufl  be  pinched  clofe  at  one  end,  then  thecorn-pow. 
der  put  in  for  a report,  and  the  cafe  pinched  again  clofe  to  the  pow- 
der, only  leaving  a fmall  vent  for  the  flar  compofition,  which  isdrove 
at  top,  to  communicate  to  the  powder  at  the  bounce  end. 

Compound  Eight-inch  Balloons. — Meal  powder  two  ounces  and  eight 
drams;  corn  powder  one  ounce  and  twelve  drams  ; powder  for  the 
mortar  nine  ounces  and  four  drams.  Length  of  the  fuze,  compo- 
fition 4 ounce  cafes  drove  with  flar  compofition  § of  an  inch,  and 
bounced  3 diameters,  16;  2 ounce  tailed  flars,  16;  2 ounce  drove 
brilliant  liars,  12;  filver  rain- falls,  20;  i ounce  drove  blue  liars,  20; 
and  I ounce  cafes  drove  and  bounced  2 diameters,  as  many  as  will 
fill  the  fhell. 

Another  of  eight  Inches. — Meal  powder  two  ounces  and  eight  drams; 
corn  powder  one  ounce  and  twelve  drams;  powder  for  the  mortar 
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nine  ounces  and  four  drams.  Length  of  the  fuze  compofition  i inch 
1:  crackers  of  6 reports,  lo;  gold  rams,  i4i  a ounce  cafes  dr^e 
with  ftar  compofition  ^ of  an  inch,  and  bounced  2 diameters,  i ; * 
ounce  tailed  (tars,  1652  ounce  drove  brilliant  ftars,  12  ; filver  rains, 
10;  I ounce  drove  blue  ftars,  20;  and  i ounce  cafes  drove  with  a 
brilliant  charge  2 diameters  and  bounced  3,  as  many  as  the  lueii 

will  hold.  , j f , 

A compound  Ten-inch  Balloon powder  three  ounces  and  four 
drams;  corn  powder  two  ounces  and  eight  drams;  powder  tor  the 
mortar  twelve  ounces  and  eight  drams.  Length  of  the  hize  com- 
pofition  of  an  inch  : i ounce  cales  drove  and  bounced  3 diame- 
ters, 16.  Crackers  of  8 reports,  12;  4 ounce  cafes  drove  inch 
with  ftar-compofition,  and  bounced  2 diameters,  14;  2 ounce  cales 
drove  with  brilliant  fire  diameter,  and  bounced  2 diameters,  16 : 
2 ounce  drove  brilliant  ftars,  30  : 2 ounce  drove  blue  ftars,  3 ; gold 
rains,  20;  filver  rains,  20.  After  all  tliefe  are  put  in,  fill  the  re- 
mainder of  the  cale  with  tailed  and  rolled  ftais. 

Ten-inch  BaUoons  of  three  Charges.— MczX  powder  three  ounces;  corn 
powder  three  ounces  and  two  drams  ; powder  tor  the  mortar  thirteen 
ounces.  Length  of  the  tuze  compolition  1 inch.  The  fhell  muft  be 
loaded  with  2 ounce  cafes,  drove  with  ftar  compolition  ^ of  an  inch, 
and  on  th^t  i diameter  of  gold  fire,  then  bounced  3 diameters;  or 
with  2 ounce  cafes  firft  filled  i diameter  with  gold  fire,  then  ^ ot  an 
inch  with  ftar  compofition,  and  on  that  diameter  of  brilliant  fire. 
Thefe  cafes  muft  be  well  fecnred  at  top  of  the  charge,  left  they  ftiould 
rake  fire  at  both  ends ; but  their  necks  muft  be  larger  than  the  com- 

luon  proportion.  r • .j 

To  make  Balloon  Fuzes. — Fuzes  for  air-balloons  are  fometimes  turned 
out  of  dry  beech,  witli  a cup  at  top  to  hold  the  quick-match,  but,  if 
made  with  pafted  paper,  they  will  do  as  well : the  diameter  ot  the 
former  for  fuzes  for  cplvorn  balloons  muft  be  ^ an  inch  ; for  a royal 
fuze,  I of  an  inch;  for  an  8-inch  fuze,  ^ of  an  inch;  and  for  a 10- 
inch  fuze,  i of  an  inch.  Having  rolled  your  cafes,  pinch  and  tie 
them  almolt  clofe  at  one  end  ; then  drive  them  down,  and  let  them 
drv.  Before  you  begin  to  fill  them,  mark  on  the  outlideof  the  cafe 
the  length  of  the  charge  required,  allowing  tor  the  thicknels  of  the 
bottom  ; and,  when  you  have  rammed  in  the  compofition,  take  two 
pieces  of  quick-match  about  6 inches  long,  and  lay  one  end  of  each 
on  the  charge,  and  then  a little  meal-powder,  which  ram  down  hard; 
the  loofe  ends  of  the  match  double  up  into  tlie  top  of  the  fuze,  and 
cover  it  with  a paper  cap  to  keep  it  dry.  When  you  p\it  the  Ihells  in 
the  mortars,  uncap  the  fuzes,  and  pull  out  the  loofe  ends  of  the  match, 
and  let  them  hang  on  the  Tides  of  the  balloons.  The  ufe  of  the 
matcli  is,  to  receive  the  fire  from  the  powder  in  the  chamber  of  the 
mortar,  in  order  to  light  the  fuze  : the  fhell  being  put  in  the  mortar 
with  the  fuze  uppermpfj,  and  exactly  in  the  centre,  fprinkle  over  it  a 
little  meal-powder,  and  it  will  be  ready  to  be  fired.  Fuzes  made  of 
wood  muft  be  longer  than  thofe  ot  paper,  and  not  bored  quite 
. throuoh,  but  left  folid  about  an  inch  at  bottom;  and,  when  you  ule 
theni,°faw  thein'otf  to  a proper  length,  mealuring  the  charge  front  the 

Toufbillom Having  filled  fome  cafes  within  about  iJ-  diameter, 

drive  in  a ladleful  uf  clay  ; then  pinch  their  ends  clofe,  and  dnve 
llimu  down  with  amaUet.  When  done,  find  the  centre  of  gravity 
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of  each  cafe;  where  you  nail  and  tie  a (lick,  wliich  fhould  be  I,  an 
ipch  broad  at  the  middle,  and  run  a little  narrower  to  the  ends  : 
thefe  (licks  mud  have  their  ends  turned  upwards,  (o  that  the  cafes 
may  turn  horizontally  on  their  centres  : at  the  oppofite  fides  of  the 
cafes,  at  each  end,  bore  a hole  clofe  to  the  clay  with  a gimblet,  the 
lire  of  the  neck  of  a common  cafe  of  the  fame  namre  j from  thefe 
holes  draw  a line  round  the  cafe,  and  at  the  under  part  of  the  cafe 
bore  a hole  with  the  fame  gimblet,  within  V diameter  o(  each  line 
towards  the  centre  ; then  from  one  hole  to  the  other  draw  a right 
line,  and  bore  two  holes;  then  from  thefe  holes  to  the  other 
two  lead  a quick- match,  over  which  pafle  a thin  paper.  When 
you  fire  tourbillons,  lay  them  on  a (mooth  table,  with  their 
flicks  downwards,  and  burn  the  leader  through  the  middle  with  a 
port-fire.  They  fltould  fpin  three  or  four  (econd.s  on  the  table 
be§uc  they  ri(e,  which  is  about  the  time  the  co.mpo(itioii  will 
be  burning  from  the  (ide-holes  to  thofe  at  bottom.  To  toiirhillon.s 
may  be  fixed  reports  in  this  manner  ; — In  the  centre  of  the  cale  at 
top  make  a fmall  hole,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  report  make  ano- 
ther; then  place  them  together,  and  tie  on  the  report,  and  with  a 
fingle  paper  (eciire  it  from  fire  : this  done,  your  tourbillon  is  com- 
pleted.  By  this  method  vou  may  fix  on  totirVullons  fmall  cones  of 
flars,  rains,  &:c.  but  be  careful  not  to  load  them  too  much.  One- 
eighth  of  an  inch  will  be  enough  for  the  thicknefs  of  the  (licks,  and 
their  length  equal  to  that  of  the  cafes. 

To  make  Mortars  to  throw  Aigrettes,  and  to  load  and  Jire  them. — Mortars 
to  throw  aigrettes  are  generally  made  of  pafteboard,  of  the  fame 
thicknefs  as  balloon  mortars,  and  2^  diameters  long  in  the  infide 
from  the  top  of  the  foot  ; the  foot  mud  be  made  of  elm  without  a 
chamber,  but  fiat  at  top,  and  in  the  fame  proportion  as  thole  for 
balloon  mortars;  thefe  mortars  mud  alfo  be  bound  round  with  a 
cord  as  before-mentioned  : fometimes  eight  or  nine  of  thefe  mor- 
tars, of  about  three  or  four  inches  diameter,  are  bound  all  together, 
fo  as  to  appear  but  one  : but,  when  they  are  made  for  this  purpofe, 
tlie  bottom  of  the  foot  mud  be  of  the  (ame  diameter  as  the  mortars, 
and  only  diameter  high.  Your  mortars  being  boimd  v.  ell  together, 
fix  them  on  a heavy  folid  block  of  wood.  'I'o  load  thele  mortars, 
fird  put  on  the  infide  bottom  of  each  a piece  of  paper,  and  on  it 
fpread  I’-oz.  of  meal  and  corn  powder  mixed  ; then  tie  your  fer- 
pents  up  in  parcels  with  quick-match,  and  put  them  in  the  moriar 
with  their  mouths  downwards  ; but  fake  care  the  parcels  do  not  fit 
too  tight  in  the  mortars,  and  that  all  the  ferpenls  have  been  well 
primed  with  powder  wetted  with  (pirit  o(  wine.  On  the  top  of  the 
lerpents  m each  mortar  lay  fonie  paper  or  tow  ; then  carry  a leader 
from  one  mortar  to  the  other  all  round,  and  then  from  all  the  outfide 
mortars  into  that  in  the  middle  : thele  leaders  mud  be  put  between 
the  cafes  and  tlie  fides  of  the  mortar,  down  to  the  powder  at  bot- 
tom : in  the  centre  of  the  middle  mortar  fix  a fire-pump,  01  bril- 
liant fountain,  which  imid  be  open  at  bottom,  and  long  enough  to 
projedt  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  mortar  ; then  pade  paper  on  the 
fops  of  all  the  mortars. 

Mortars  thus  prepared  are  called  a nejl  of  ferpents.  When  you 
w6uld  fire  thefe  mortars,  light  the  fire-pump,  which  when  confumed' 
will  communicate  to  all  the  mortars  at  once  by  means  of  tlie  leaders. 
For  mortars  of  6,  8,  or  10,  inches  diameter,  the  ferpents  (hould  be 
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fhade  in  i and  2 ounce  cafes,  6 or  7 inches  long,  and  fired  by  a leader 
brought  out  of  the  mouth  of  tlie  mortar,  and  turned  down  theout- 
fide,  and  the  end  of  it  covered  with  paper,  to  prevent  the  fparks  of 
the  other  works  from  fetting  it  on  fire.  For  a fix-inch  mortar,  let 
the  quantity  of  powder  tor  firing  be  2 oz.  for  an  8-inch  2|^oz.  and 
fora  lo-inch  3^oz.  Care  mull  be  taken  in  thefe,  as  well  as  fmall 
mortars,  not  to  put  the  ferpents  in  too  tight,  for  fear  of  burlling  the 
mortars.  Thefe  mortars  may  be  loaded  with  (lars,  crackers,  &c. 

If  the  mortars,  when  loaded,  are  fent  to  any  diftance,  or  liable  to 
be  much  moved,  the  firing  powder  fhould  be  fecured  from  getting 
amongfe  the  ferpents,  which  would  endanger  the  mortars,  as  well  as 
hurt  *their  perfo: mance.  To  prevent  which,  load  your  mortars 
thus  : — Firlt  put  in  the  firing  powder,  and  fpread  it  equally  about  ; 
then  cut  a round  piece  of  blue  touch-paper,  equal  to  the  exterior 
diameter  of  the  mortar,  and  draw  on  it  a circle  equal  to  the  interior 
diameter  of  the  mortar,  and  notch  it  all  round  as  far  as  that  circle ; 
then  pafle  that  part  which  is  notched,  and  put  it  down  the  mortar 
dole  10  the  powder,  and  Hick  the  palled  edge  to  the  mortar;  this 
will  keep  the  powder  always  fmooth  at  bottom,  fo  that  it  may  be 
moved  or  carried  anywhere  without  receiving  damage.  The  large 
fingle  mortars  are  called  pots  des  aigrettes. 

Making,  loading,  and Ji’ing,  of  Pots  des  Brins. — Thefe  are  formed  of 
palleboard,  and  mull  be  rolled  pretty  thick.  They  are  ufually  made 
three  or  four  inches  diameter,  and  four  diameters  long;  and  pinched 
with  a neck  at  one  end,  like  common  cafes.  A mimber  of  thefe  are 
placed  on  a plank  thus:  — Having  fixed  on  a plank  two  rcAvs  of 
wooden  pegs  ; cut  in  the  bottom  of  the  plank  a groove  the  whole 
length  under  each  row  of  pegs;  then,  through  the  centre  of  each 
peg,  bore  a hole  down  to  the  groove  at  bottom,  and  on  every  peg  fix 
and  glue  a pot,  whofe  mouth  mull  fit  tight  on  the  peg  : through  all 
the  holes  run  a quick-match,  one  end  of  which  mull  go  into  the  pof, 
and  the  other  into  the  groove,  which  muH  have  a match  laid  in  it 
from  end  to  end,  and  covered  with  paper,  fo  that  when  lighted  at 
one  end  it  may  difcliarge  the  whole  almolt  inllantanfeoufly : in 
all  the  pots  put  about  i oz.  of  meal  and  corn  powder  ; then  in  fome 
put  liars,  and  others  rains,  fnakes,  ferpents,  crackers,  &c.  rvhen 
they  are  all  loaded,  pafle  paper  over  their  mouths.  Two  or  three 
hundred  of  thefe  pots  being  fired  together  make  a very  pretty  Ihow, 
by  affording  fo  great  a variety  ot  fires. 

Pots  des  Savci^ons  are  generally  fired  out  of  large  mortars  with- 
out charfibers,  ilie  fame  as  thofe  for  aigrettes,  only  fomewhat  llronger, 
Saucilfons  are  made  of  i and  2 ounce  cafes,  5 or  6 inches  long,  and 
clioaked  in  the  fame  manner  as  ferpents.  Half  the  number  wliich 
the  mortar  contains  mull  be  drove.ji  diameter  with  compolition, 
and  the  other  half  two  diameters',  lo  that  when  fired  they  may  give 
two  volleys  of  reports.  But  if  the  mortars  are  very  llrong,  and 
will  bear  a fufficient  charge  to  throw  the  faucilfons  very  high,  you 
may  make  three  volleys  of  reports,  by  dividing  the  number  of  cafes 
into  three  parts,  and  making  a difference  in  the  height  of  the  charge- 
After  they  are  filled,  pinch  and  tie  them  at  top  of  the  charge  almolt 
dole  ; only  leaving  a fmall  vent  to  communicate  the  fire  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  cafe,  which  mult  be  filled  with  corn-powder  very  near 
the  top  ; then  pinch  the  end  quite  clofe,  and  tie  it  : after  this  is 
donj,  bind  the  cafe  very  tight  with  waxed  packflircad,  from  the 
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choak  at  top  of  the  compofition  to  the  end  of  the  cafe:  this  vi^ll 
make  tlie  cafe  very  ftrong  in  that  part,  and  caufe  the  report  to  be 
very  loud.  SaucilFons  (hould  be  rolled  a little  thicker  of  paper  than 
the  common  proportion.  When  they  are  to  be  put  in  the  mortar, 
they  mud  be  primed  in  their  mouths,  and  fired  by  a cafe  of  brilliant 
fire  fixed  in  their  centre.  The  charge  for  thefe  mortars  fliould  be 
^th  or  -J-th  more  than  ^or  pots  des  aigrettes  of  the  fame  diameter. 

SKETCHES  OF  TURKISH  JURISPRUDENCE  AND  MANNERS. 

The  adminifiration  of  judice  in  Condantinople  is  notorioufly  cor. 

nipt.  It  is  placed  folely  in  the  hands  of  the  oulemah,  or  ec- 
clefiadical  body,  who  are  confirmed  in  their  rapacity  by  being  fecured 
from  the  interpofition  of  the  body  politic,  as  they  receive  no  falary 
from  the  date.  In  thefe  two  caufes  originates  a fydem  of  enormous 
peculation  and  bribery,  fo  that  for  the  poor  there  is  no  redrels. 
Turkilh  jurifprudcnce  profefles  the  implicit  diredlion  of  the  koran, 
but  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  mult^kah,  or  fonhet,  containing 
the  traditional  injunilions  ; after  all,  the  intereft  or  caprice  of  the 
judge  blades  the  decifion. 

The  rank  of  Turkidi  lawyers  is  the  mufti,  or  deputy  to  the  fultan; 
as  kalife,  or  oracle  of  the  law,  the  kadilefcars  of  Roumily  and 
Anadoly  ; fupreme  in  their  didindl  didriifls,  mollahs,  mufelims,  and 
kadies.  Thefe  hold  their  mekemehs,  or  halls  of  judice,  where  they 
try  criminals  and  hear  caufes,  in  which  oral  tedimony  always  prevails 
againd  written  evidence.  Three  MSS.  of  the  Koran,  the  Evangelids, 
and  the  Pentateuch,  are  kept  by  the  kadies,  who  adminider  oaths 
upon  them,  according  to  the  religion  of  the  perfon  to  be  fworn. 
Falfe  witnedes  are  eafily  procured  ; they  frequent  certain  coffee- 
houfes,  where  thefe  infamous  tranfaftions  are  arranged.  If  one  of 
thefe  wretches  be  too  often  deteifled,  or  has  forfeited  the  intereded 
connivance  of  the  judge,  he  is  given  over  to  the  punidiment  of  the 
law.  Mounted  on  an  afs,  w'ith  his  arms  and  legs  tied,  and  his  face 
towards  the  tail,  he  is  led  through  the  dreets  and  bazars,  where  he 
is  infulted  with  every  grodiiefs,  and,  if  a Turk,  fares  very  ill. 

It  is  truly  remarkable,  in  fo  great  a population,  that  criminal 
caufes  do  not  occur  more  frequently.  Murders  are  feldom  heard  of, 
and  happen  amongd  the  foldiers  oftener  than  other  deferiptions  of 
people  ; they  are  certainly  prevented  by  the  prohibition  of  wearing 
arms  in  the  capital.  If  the  murderer  efcape  judice  for  twenty-four 
hours,  he  is  not  amenable  to  the  law  : at  lead,  has  a good  chance  of 
evading  its  vengeance. — Robberies  are  not  frequent,  excepting  in 
the  great  roads  through  didant  provinces,  where  they  are  always  pu- 
niflied  with  impalement.  There  is  no  place  of  public  execution.; 
and,  when  a criminal  is  condemned,  he  is  led  down  the  neared  dreet 
by  the  executioner,  who  is  provided  with  a large  nail  and  cord, 
which  he  places  over  the  door  of  any  fhop  where  he  is  not  paid  for 
forbearance.  The  body  is  raifed  a few  inches  only  above  the  ground, 
and  mud  be  left  untouched  for  three  days.  In  indances  of  decapi- 
.tation,  the  more  honourable  punidiment,  it  is  expofed  as  long  in  the 
dreet,  with  the  head  under  the  arm,  if  a mulTulman,  but,  if  a rayah, 
between  the  legs.  So  horrid  a fpedlacle  excites  no  emotion  in  the 
mind  of  a Turkj  for  it  is  certain  that  by  no.  natioin,  be  it  as  favage  as 
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it  may,  is  the  life  of  a man  fo  lightly  regarded  as  by  them,  'llus  is 
a dilgufting  but  true  Iketch  of  tlieir  laws  and  executive  juftice. 

Perfonal  combat,  unknown  to  the  ancients,  but  fo  univerfal  in 
modern  Europe  fince  the  days  of  Chibaley,  is  not  pra<^tifed  amongit 
the  Turks,  nor  is  afTadination,  the  difgrace  of  many  nations,  in  any 
degree  frequent.  Connections  with  women,  the  great  caule  of  in- 
veterate quarrels,  are  fo  arranged  as  to  render  interterence  with 
each  other  almolt  impoflible. — Before  marriage  they  are  not  feen  by 
their  lovers,  and  after  only  by  their  hulbands  and  near  relatives. 
There  is  likewife  an  inviolable  point  of  honour  between  men  refpec- 
ting  their  harems,  and  an  avowed  libertine  would  be  banifhed  trom 
fociety. — Poifon,  fecretly  given,  is  the  punifhment  he  would  pro- 
bably incur. 

To  another  occafion  of  perfonal  provocation,  they  are  equally 
flrangers.  Gaming  is  prohibited  by  the  Mohammedan  law  ; and,  as 
chefs  is  their  favourite  amufement,  their  fingular  proficiency  is  a 
proof  that  the  love  of  gain  may  not  be  the  only  inducement  to  excel. 
Wagers,  or  anticipating  the  chances  of  any  trial  of  fkill  or  common 
event,  they  can  confider  as  unlawful.  To  the  abfence  of  thefe  pow- 
erful incitements  to  anger,  and  to  their  national  fuaviry  of  manners 
as  confined  to  themfelves,  may  be  attributed  much  locial  harmony, 
though  with  fewer  examples  of  dilinterefied  friendthip  than  amongit 
us.  The  Turk  fhews  infolence  or  morofenels  to  thofe  only  whom 
his  prejudices  exclude  from  intercourfe. 

The  Rammezan,  or  Turkifh  Lent,  lafts  for  one  complete  moon, 
and  takes  every  month  in  the  year  in  rotation.  No  inilitution  can  be 
more  (IriCUy  or  more  generally  obferved  ; it  enjoins  perfeCl  abilinence 
from  fun-rife  to  fun-fet,  from  every  kind  of  aliment,  even  from 
water.  Mohammed  did  not  forefee  that  coffee  and  tobacco  would 
become  the  chief  luxury  of  his  followers,  and  various  were  the 
opinions  refpeCting  the  legality  of  taking  them  in  Rammezan;  which 
were  finally  determined  in  the  negative.  Thefe  are  indeed  days  of 
penance  to  the  labourer  and  mechanic,  but  to  the  opulent  only  a 
pleafant  variety,  for  they  fleep  all  day,  and  in  the  evening  feaft  and 
make  merry,  as  if  they  exulted  in  cheating  the  prophet.  The  only 
fhow  of  mortification  is  a prohibition  from  entering  the  harem  during 
the  twelve  hours  of  fading.  Every  night  of  this  fealon  is  fome  ap- 
pointed feaft  araongd  the  officers  of  the  court. 

Nor  are  the  inferior  orders  deprived  of  their  ffiare  of  relaxation  ; 
for  the  (hops  of  cooks  and  confetSlioners,  and  the  coffec-houfes,  are 
unufually  decorated  and  frequented.  There  are  exhibitions  of  low 
humour,  and  the  kara-guze,  or  puppet-lhow,  reprefented  by  Chi- 
nefe  (hades.  For  the  graver  fort,  moft  coffee-houles  retain  a rac- 
contator^,  or  profeffed  (lory-teller,  who  entertains  a very  attentive 
audience  for  many  hours.  They  relate  eaftern  tales,  or  farcadic 
anecdotes  of  the  times,  and  are  fometimes  engaged  by  government 
to  treat  on  politics,  and  to  reconcile  the  people  to  any  recent  mea- 
fure  of  the  fultan  or  vizier.  f heir  manner  is  very  animated,  and 
their  recitation  accompanied  by  much  gediculation.  They  have 
the  fineffe,  when  they  perceive  the  audience  numerous,  and  deeply 
engaged,  to  defer  the  fequel  of  their  (lory.  The  nightly  illurtiina- 
tions  of  every  minareh  in  the  city,  cfpecially  thofe  of  the  imperial 
mofques,  produce  a very  fingular  and  fplendid  effodl.  Within  each 
of  thefe,  the  va(t  concaves  of  the  domes  arc  lighted  up  by  fome 
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Imndred  lamps  of  coloured  glafs  ; aiul  external  cords  are  thrown 
acrofs  from  one  minareh  to  another,  and  the  lanips  lantaftically  dif- 
pofed  in  letters  and  figures.  I was  not  more  agreeably  lurprifed  by 
aity  thing  I (aw  in  Confiantinople,  than  the  whole  appearance  of  the 
firfl  night  in  Rammezan. 

As  an  indulgetice  from  the  feveritics  of  Lent,  the  Turks  have 
their  Beyram,  and  the  Chrifliaiis  their  Eafler.  At  this  feafon,  thofe 
of  every  nation  appear  in  new  clothes,  and  exhibit  all  poflible  gaiety. 
Places  of  public  relbrl  are  then  particularly  frequeitted,  and  the 
paftimes  and  gioupes,  excepting  in  their  drefs,  exatflly  refemble  an 
Englilh  wake. — The  Turks  are  much  delighted  by  a circular  fwing, 
made  by  fixing  a wheel  on  a liigli  poll,  from  which  hang  many  poles, 
with  (eats  attached  to  them.  1 htive  (een  (everal  ot  thele  bearded 
children  taking  this  anmiement  with  great  glee,  and  contrafted  w ith 
the  gravity  of  their  habits,  nothing  could  be  more  ridiculous.  The 
Greeks  have  an  univerlal  licenie,  dance  through  the  (Ireets  to  vety 
Hide  nmfic,  and  are  in  the  zenith  of  their  vivacity  ; but  the  (ellivity 
of  the  Armenians,  a (aturtiitie  race,  (eeins  to  confill  chiefly  in  being 
intoxicated,  and  jumping  with  the  prepollerous  aflivity  of  an  ele- 
phant. In  the  Campo  de  Moi  ti,  tiear  Pera,  fo  called  from  beiitg 
the  cemetery  of  the  Franks  atid  Armenians,  many  of  thefe  droll 
feenes  may  be  then  cotitemplated  by  an  invefiigator  ot  the  preciie 
traits  of  charaifler  which  diferiminate  the  nial’s  of  all  nations. 

The  Turks  have  lumptuary  laws,  and  habits  petultar  to  profef- 
fions.  By  the  turban  differing  in  (ize  and  (hape  every  man  i.s  know  n ; 
and  fo  numeroos  are  thefe  dillinitions,  that  a dragoman,  long  con- 
verfantwith  Confiantinople,  told  me  he  knew  not  halt  of  them.  1 lie 
emirs,  real  or  pretended  defcetidants  from  the  prophet,  are  dKlin- 
guifhed  b\  the  green  muflin;  the  others  wear  white  round  a cap  of 
cloth,  ami  the  head  is  univerlally  very  clofely  (haven.  In  the  tur- 
bans of  the  oulemah  there  is  a greater  \'rofu(ion  ot  muflin,  trom  ten 
to  twenty  yards,  which  are  proportionally  latger,  as  llie  wigs  of  pro- 
felfional  men  were  formerly.  'J'he  military,  as  the  janilTaries,  bof- 
tandjis,  and  topdjis,  wear  caps  of  the  mod  uncouth  (hape  and  fafliion, 
luch  as  defy  delcriptioti.  Tlie  rayahs  are  known  by  a head-dre(s 
called  a kalpac,  made  of  lamb-(kin,  and  inimitably  ugly,  difi'eiing 
entirely  from  a turban  ; and  fometimes  a famour,  or  black  fur  cap, 
which  is  principally  worn  by  dragomen  and  iihyficians.  In  other  rc- 
Ipedls  they  are  drelfed  as  the  Turks.  Yellow  flippers,  or  boots,  are 
indulged  only  to  thofe  under  amba(Tadorial  piotedfion,  and  are  an 
envied  diftin^ion.  When  the  prefent  fultan  came  to  the  throne,  he 
i(Tued  an  ediiff,  that  no  unlicenfed  rayah  (hould  appear  publicly  in 
yellow  flippers. — At  that  time  he  took  great  plealurc  in  walking  the 
hreets  in  difguife  ; when  meeting  an  ill-flarred  Jew  drelfed  contrary 
to  law,  he  ordered  his  head  to  be  inifantly  ftruck  off. — This  was  his 
firfl  aft  of  feverity,  which  created  mod  unfavourable  conjeftures, 
not  altogether  confirmed  by  his  lubfequent  reign. 

The  Turks  of  better  rank,  and  the  regular  citizens,  wear  what  is 
called  the  long  drefs,  with  outer  robes  of  fine  cloth,  flialloon,  or  pel- 
lices,  which  are  in  general  ufe  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and 
commonly  of  the  mod  codly  furs.  They  are  feldom  feen  without  a 
tefpi  in  their  hands  ; it  is  a dring  of  ninety-nine  beads,  correlpond- 
ing  with  the  names  of  the  Deity,  which  they  carry  as  much  lor 
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amufement  as  devotion.  Hamid  Ali,  a late  vizier,  wore  one  of 
pearl,  fo  perfect  as  to  be  valued  at  3000I.  fterling. 

The  common  people,  efpecially  thole  belonging  to  any  military 
corps,  have  a jacket  richly  ornamented  with  gold  or  filver  twiff, 
trowlers  of  cloth,  which  clofe  to  the  middle  of  tlie  leg,  the  other 
part  of  which  is  bare,  and  red  flippers.  Their  great  pride  is  to 
tiick  into  their  girdle  a pair  of  large  horfe  pilfols,  a yataghin  or 
long  knife,  a hanjiar  or  dagger,  all  prolulely  inlaid  with,  filver  in  a 
grotelque  tafle,  which,  witii  pouches  tor  ammunition  and  tqbacco, 
are  extremely  incommodious,  and  feveral  pounds  weight.  With 
thefc  weapons  they  frequently  do  mifchief,  often  from  childilhnels, 
fometimes  from  intention.  Such  are  feen  in  every  town  in  the  em- 
pire, except  the  capital,  who  glory  in  their  privilege,  as  no  rayah  is 
permitted  to  carry  arms. 

By  the  laws  of  Hlamirm  the  Turks  are  forbidden  velTcls  and  uten- 
fils  of  gold  or  filver,  and  are  directed  to  great  (implicity  in  every 
habit  of  life.  This  injunttion  does  not  extend  to  women,  whole 
pride  confilts  in  the  number  and  coftlinefs  ot  their  trinkets.  The 
chief  luxury  of  the  men  is  difolaved  in  the  number  of  their  atten- 
dants, and  their  horfes  with  fuperb  caparifons,  often  of  embroidered 
velvet,  and  plates  of  filver  embolfed  and  gilt.  No  r'ch  man  appears 
in  public  bur  on  horfe  back,  with  a train  of  footmen,  in  any  part  of 
Conliantinople,  the  number  of  whom  is  unreceflarily  great,  and 
much  of  his  income  is  expended  in  their  daily  maintenance,  and  new 
clothes  at  the  feaft  of  Bayiam.  1 heir  wages  are  inconfiderable. 
No  domeflic  performs  more  than  one  office;  ibis  lerves  tlie  coHee, 
and  that  hands  the  napkin,  but  no  emergency  can  command  any 
other  fervice. 

The  horfes  of  the  Arab,  or  Turcoman  breed,  are  eminently 
beautiful,  and  are  taiight  to  prance  under  the  pet  left  mant^ge 
of  the  rider,  however  infirm.  Great  expence  likewile  is  lavilhed 
on  the  boats,  which  arc  elegant  in  a high  degree,  carved,  gilded, 
and  lined  with  rich  culhions.  Tliey  cofl  from  a hundred  to  a 
thoufand  piaftres  each.  The  rank  of  the  owner  i,s  afeertained  by 
the  number  of  oars;  and  in  dexterity  or  civility  no  watermen  exceed 
the  Turks. 

Coaches  are  not  in  ufe,  excepting  that  the  clumfy  non-defeript 
vehicles,  w hicli  convey  the  ladies  of  great  harcm.s,  can  be  fo  called. 
In  his  pipe  an  opulent  man  is  extremely  I’uniptnous  ; the  hedvi  mtili: 
be  of  pale  amber,  the  flick  of  jafmine-wood,  with  tlie  bark  pre- 
ferved,  and  the  bowl  of  a delicate  red  clay,  manufatlnred  at  burgas 
in  Romelia,  and  highly  ornamented.  According  to  the  dignity  ot 
the  fmoker  is  the  lengtii  of  his  pipe,  often  fix  or  feven  teet,  when  it 
is  carried  by  two  of  his  (ervants  from  place  to  place  with  much  ce- 
remony ; and  ilie  bowl  is  (npported  by  wheels,  as  an  aid  tp  fupreme 
indolence.  In  the  fummer,  for  greater  coolnefs,  the  (lem  of  the 
pipe  is  covered  with  cotton  or  mnflin,  and  moiltened  with  water. 
Tliis  fovereign  recreation  is  not  confined  to  the  men  ; the  ladies, 
efpecially  thofe  advanced  in  life,  partake  of  it  largely  ; and,  as  a de- 
licacy, they  mix  the  tobacco  with  frankincenle,  mufk,  or  aloes 
wood.  The  fiiltan  alone  abitains  from  etiquette  ; as  kalilc,  or  re- 
prefentative  of  the  prophet,  he  declines  deciding,  hy  liis  own  pr.nldice, 
upon  tlie  propriety  of  any  cuflom,  about  which  the  law  is  not  Ipc- 
cific  and  declaratory. 
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Notwithftanding  their  grave  exterior,  which  might  prepoflefs  fo- 
reigners with  an  idea  of  concealing  as  much  ftupidity  as  fenfe,  and 
apparently  fo  ungenial  with  mirth  or  vivacity,  the  Turks,  in  fupe- 
rior  life,  of  both  fexes,  indulge  a vein  of  farcaftic  humour,  and  are 
not  behind  more  polifhed  nations  in  the  delicacy  or  feverity  of  their 
repartees.  Moft  gentlemen  of  the  feraglio,  or  capital,  have  been 
educated  in  their  feminaries  of  learning  and  are  converfant  with 
oriental  literature.  Many  of  them  quote  the  Perfian  poets  as  hap- 
pily, and  refer  to  the  Arabic  philofopers  with  as  complete  erudition, 
as  we  can  do  to  the  Greek  or  Roman.  The  “ Leilat  u alf  leilah,” 
or  Arabian  Nights,  firft  introduced  into  Europe  by  Monfieur  Petit 
de  la  Croix,  are  familiarly  known  by  them,  as  well  as  the  fables  and 
allegories  of  Pilpay  and  Lokman,  from  which  fources  they  ftore  their 
minds  as  well  with  fentiments  as  expreflion. — To  excel  in  colloquial 
facility  and  elegance,  is  the  firft  ambition  of  every  cheliby,  or  man 
of  breeding. 

I repeat  a fpecimen  of  Turkilh  wit,  related  to  me  as  having  been 
occafioned  by  a recent  circumrtanre  : — A man  of  rank,  remarkably 
iinpleafing  in  his  countenance  and  figure,  was  married,  according  to 
cuflom,  without  having  firft  feen  her  unveiled,  to  a lady,  whofe  pre- 
tcnfions  to  perfonal  attrattions  did  not  exceed  his  own.  On  the 
morning  after  their  marriage  the  demanded  of  him  to  whom  of  his 
friends  ftie  might  ftiew  her  face  with  freedom.  “ Shew  it,”  faid  he, 
“ to  all  the  world,  but  hide  it  from  me.”  “ Patience,”  rejoined 
the  lady.  “ I have  none,”  returned  the  bridegroom.  “ Ah  1” 
faid  (lie,  “ I think  you  nuift  have  had  a good  (hare,  for  you  have 
carried  that  abominablegreat  nofe  about  with  youall  your  life-time.” 

PARTICULARS  of  the  EXPENCE  of  the  ROYAL  HOUSE- 
HOLD IN  THE  REIGNS  OF  HENRY  VII.  HENRY  VTII. 
QUEEN  ELIZABETH,  &c. 

IF  we  compare  the  expences  of  the  royal  houfehold  in  former 
times  with  thofe  of  later  dates,  and  obferve  the  alteration  of  the 
value  of  money,  and  the  progreflive  rife  in  the  coft  of  provifions, 
the  refult  will  probably  be,  that  the  expence  of  his  prefent  majefty’s 
houfehold  is  not  more  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Qiieen  Elizabeth, 
and  is  much  lefs  than  it  was  in  the  lime  of  her  fuccelfor. 

The  articles  contained  in  the  very  curious  wardrobe-account  of 
Edward  II.  publiftied  by  the  Society,  feem  rather  to  relate  to  his 
extraordinary  expences  and  preparations  for  war  in  Scotland,  than 
to  what  we  ftiould  properly  call  the  expences  of  the  houfehold.  The 
amount  of  the  latter  is,  however,  to  be  collefted  from  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  account,  which,  after  ftating  the  whole  expences  of 
the  articles  in  that  book  to  be  - - £-53>^l^  t 

adds,  Summa  totalis  exituum  et  expenfarum  gar- 
derobe  per  iftum  librum  de  anno  28,  una  cum  ex- 
p'nfis  hofpicii  regis  fju/dem  anni  - - 64,10505 

Dedufl  then  the  above  fum  - - 53>i7*  15  i 

And  the  houfehold  expences  will  be  - - 10,926  5 4 

What 
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What  might  be  the  expence  of  Richard  II.  I do  not  know ; but, 
according  to  Holinihed,  it  muft  have  been  enormous,  as  he  fays  there 
were  three  hundred  fervitors  in  the  kitchen,  and  every  other  office 
furnifhed  at  the  like  rate,  and  tliat  ten  thoufand  perfons  had  meat 
and  drink  allowed  them. 

From  the  pipe  rolls  it  appears  that  the  greateft  expence  of  Henry 
VII.  was  about  15,000!.  per  ann.  but  this  was  afterwards  lelTened, 
and  towards  the  end  of  his  reign  was  reduced  to  about  13,000!. 

Henry  VIII.  a prince  fond  of  expence,  began  with  about  i6,oool. 
per  ann.  and  went  on  increaling  till  in  his  30th  year  tJie  expence  was 
22,oool.  in  the  33d  year  it  got  up  to  34,000k  and  the  37th  to  40,000k 
in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  ftie  reduced  her 
expence  a little  below  what  her  father  ended  with,  but,  at  the  con- 
clufion  of  her  long  reign,  it  was  increafed  to  55,000k 

A little  before  her  death  ffie  was  very  uneafy  at  finding  her 
houfehold  expences  run  fo  high,  and  the  following  account  of  a 
converfation  which  ffie  had  on  the  fubjeft  with  Mr.  Brown,  one  of 
the  officers  of  her  green-cloth,  is  truly  charai5teriftic  of  her.  She 
died  ffiortly  after,  and  before  any  thing  had  been  done  to  correft 
the  abufes  complained  of. 

The  original  of  this  paper  is  amongft  fome  that  were  colleffed 
by  Sir  Julius  Caefar.  It  is  indorfed, 

“ The  late  Majeftes  fpetches  often  tymes  to  R.  Bro:  for  houle- 
hold  caufes.” 

“ Richard  Brown’s  s’vice  to  the  late  queene,  and  her  mts.  fpeeches 
and  comts.  at  fundrie  times  to  him  for  houfehold  caufes  jcnowen 
to  fome  of  the  lo:  in  council  and  white-ftaves. 

“ The  houfehold  charges  abridged  from  50,000k  to  44,000k  per 
ann.  for  in  two  offices  onlie  2,000k  per  ann.  abated. — Larder — poul- 
trie — her  majeftie  has  notwithftanding  told  Browne,  that  in  the  be- 
ginning of  her  raigne  leffe  than  40,000k  defrayed  the  charge. 
Browne  anfwered,  that  all  provic’ons  then  weare  cheaper.  The 
queene  faid,  that  may  bee  foe,  and  I fave  by  the  late  compoc’on  (as 
1 am  informed)  10,000k  per  ann.  and  therelore  | charge  you  exa- 
jnyne  the  difference  of  fome  yearc  in  the  beginuinge  of  my  raigne 
with  one  yeares  expences  now,  and  lett  me  underltand  ytt. 

“ A.n  examinac’on  and  conference  was  made  betweene  the  third 
yeare  and  the  43d  yeare,  yt  was  found  that  in  bread,  beare,  wyne, 
wood,  coles,  wax -lights,  torches,  tallow- lights,  and  fome  meete, 
and  other  allowances  of  incidents,  neceffaries,  carriages,  wages,  &c. 
10  the  fome  of  12,000k  per  ann.  at  the  leaft,  more  was  fpent  in  a°. 
43tio.  than  in  a®.  3tio.  Regiae,  and  no  (ufficient  warrant  for  the 
increafe,  whereby  ytt  did  playnlie  appeare,  and  the  booke  figned  by 
lier  majefiie  for  the  honourable  allowance  to  all  perfons  was  not  ex- 
ceeded. 

“ The  queenes  majefiie  being  informed  of  this  difference,  and  be- 
ing therewith  moved  greatlie,  faid.  And  ffiall  I fuffer  this?  did  not 
I tell  you,  Browne,  what  you  ffiould  fynd,  1 was  never  in  all  my 
government,  foe  royallie,  with  nombersof  noblemen  and  ladys  at- 
tended upon,  as  in  the  beginninge  of  my  raigne,  all  offices  in  my 
court  being  fupplied,  w hich  now  are  not,  and  all  ihofc  then  falisfied 
with  my  allowance,  agreed  uppon  by  my  councell  and  figned  by  me, 
with  that  care  as  by  all  former  princes  hath  bene  ufed?  And  fhall 
thefe  new  that  attend,  and  liave  the  like  allowances,  not  reff  con- 
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tented?  I will  not  fuffer  this  difttonourable  fpoile,  and  increafe  that 
noe  prime  ever  before  me  did,  to  the  offence  of  God,  and  great 
greavance  of  my  loviiige  fnbjeits,  who,  I underdand,  daylie  coin- 
playne,  and  not  without  caule,  that  there  is  increafe  daylie  of  car- 
ryadges  and  of  p’vic’on  taken  from  them,  at  low  prices,  and  wall- 
fulle  fpent  within  my  court  to  fome  of  their  undoings,  and  now  my- 
felf  nnderlfanding  of  yt,  they  may  julllie  accule  me,  to  (offer  yt, 
with  many  other  difcontented  fpeeches,  delivered  with  great  ve- 
hemencie,  complayninge  of  the  weaknelfe  of  the  whitcrtaves  to  fuf- 
fer yt,  and  accufinge  lierfelf  for  making  foe  flender  choice ; with 
many  more  fpeeches,  &c.  But  my  fpcedy  order  for  reformac’on, 
fliall  fatisfy  my  lovinge  fubjeLls  greeved,  for  I will  end  as  1 beganne 
with  my  (objects  love.” 

[In  another  hand  is  written,  “ Yt  ys  no  marvell  thouglie  thofe 
grevances  werecompl.  in  parliament.”] 

Thole  that  are  neareibto  me,  and  have  dailie  great  benefit  by 
fuits,  have  thefe  waltfull  increales  daylie;  but  my  whiteftaves  and 
thofe  of  my  greencloth,  by  whom  all  good  orders  and  honourable 
allowances  (liould  be  maynteyned,  arc  principal  falters  herein,  for 
noe  increafe  can  be  without  their  privitie  and  unlaw (ul  v.'arrannt, 
■whereby  I fynd  the  difierence  of  officers  now,  and  in  the  beginninge 
of  our  raigne. 

“ Wlieieupoti  her  majcfly  gave  flraight  charge  and  commandment 
to  Browne  (orthwiih  to  repayre  to  the  lo;  ticalurer,  lo:  admiral,  and 
the  V hiteflaves  of  the  howfliould,  (which  Browne  did,)  that  order 
might  be  taken  to  abridge  all  melfes  of  nieate,  and  other  expcnces, 
more  than  the  booke  (igned  doth  allowe,  and  further  (aid,  Myfelf 
will  fpeke  unto  them,  and  geve  them  charge,  and  then  let  me  fee 
or  learn,  what  he  in  my  hoiife  that  dareth  breake  and  difobey  my 
orders  and  comanadements  (igned,  with  verie  bitter  (pecches,  that 
llite  would  cleanle  her  court,  and  not  fuffer  (itch  a nomber  of  per- 
fcns  and  famylies  more  than  are  to  bee  allowed  to  bee  kept  within  the 
court;  whereuppon  her  majelfy  fent  certain  noates  to  the  whitclfaves, 
to  be  put  in  ;>’e(cin  execuc’on,  in  the  meane  tyme,  bcibre  the  effedf- 
inge  whereof  yt  p'leafcd  God  to  take  her  majcfly  to  his  meicie.” 

Economy  was  not  one  of  the  virtues  pofielfed  by  James  the  Firft 
(if  indeed  he  poffeffed  any;)  and,  when  he  came  to  the  land  of  plenty, 
lie  had  no  idea  of  limiting  his  expences.  The  ellimate  for  the  firft 
year  was  76,954!.  2s.  5^d.  befides  i6,oool.  for  the  prince,  making  to- 
gether 92,954!.  2S.  5^d.  in  his  fourth  year  his  lioulehold  expence 
was.  97,421!.  2S.  3d.  From  Michaelmas  in  his  feventh  year  to 
Michaelmas  in  the  eighth  year,  it  was  129,863!.  9s.  o-J-d.  and  yet  the 
king  had  corn  and  cattle  ferved  by  the  feveral  counties  at  under- 
prices, that  the  (armers  might  get  rid  of  purveyors,  the  benefit  of 
which  was  eflimated  to  the  king  3(38,000!. 

Prince  Henry’s  expcnces  kept  pace  with  his  father’s.  At 
the  firlt  eftabliflimcnt  of  his  lioufehold,  20th  July,  i James  1. 
anno  1603,  he  had  fervants  - - - 70 

A few  weeks  after  a iecond  book  was  figned,  when  they 
were  increafed  to  . . . _ . ' ,0^ 

It  In  the  next  year  they  amounted  to  - - 141 

befides  fervants  of  thefe  fervants,  who  had  intruded  thcmfelvcs 
into  the  court  - . . _ 
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The  141  foon  multiplied  into 
befides  workmen  ot  various  lortsand  13  extraordinary. 

Ill  160S  they  were  - ...  233 

and  with  the  mafters,  the  number  of  fervants  alfo  increafed. 

The  book  ligned  by  his  royal  liighnels  in  1610  gives  the 
natnes  of  297  with  wages,  129  without,  - - 4^® 

betides  various  workmen,  among  whom  is  Inigo  Jones,  as  fur- 
veyor  of  the  works. 

The  following  letter,  the  original  of  which  is  amongfl  Sir  Julius 
Casfar’s  papers,  mentioned  above,  will  fliew  the  confequence  of  this 
want  of  management. 

“ To  the  right  honourabl  my  very  good  Lord  the  Erl  of  Dorfet,  Lord  hig 

Treajurer  of  England. 

“ According  to  my  duty  1 have  beene  always  carefull  to  fave  al 
needlefs  expenfe  in  the  prince’s  houfe.  But  the  continual  increafe 
of  new  fervants  dayly  fent  herher  by  warrante  procured  without  my 
knowlcge,  has  brought  the  charge  fo  farr  out  of  frame,  that  it  is  hard 
to  conceive  a courfe  how  to  leffen  it,  feeing  the  necelfary  increafe 
of  many  moor  will  follow  the  prince’s  advancement  in  years  and 
dignitie.  Notwithftanding  lead  I Ihould  feeme  to  bee  carelefs,  or 
over  curious  to  fearch  into  other  mens  adions,  if  it  (hall  pleafe  your 
lordp  tocommande  mee  by  a letter,  to  call  the  officers  of  this  houfe- 
hold  to  advile  of  fome  redrels  unto  Further  inconveniencies,  1 hoope 
both  to  give  your  lordp  good,  accounfe  of  the  prefent  eflate  of  our 
expenfe,  and  to  make  fome  overture  how  to  reforme,  or  at  lead  to 
prevent  futur  accidents.  The  note  that  I fent  your  lordp  conteining 
a breefe  of  fuch  orders  as  I defir  to  be  ratified  for  avoyding  confufion 
and  diforder  in  the  table,  1 befeech  your  lordlhip  to  confider  of, 
and  to  propounde  them  not  fimply  as  a fuite  of  myne,  but  as  a matter 
generally  requifite  for  the  better  government  of  his  highnes  houfe. 
And  as  my  duty  always  binds  mee  1 red. 

Your  lordffiip’s  alfuredly  to  commando, 

St.  James,  Jan.  27.  Tho.  Chaloner.” 


Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  in  a letter  to  Sir  Julius  Caefar,  dated  7th  of 
Nov.  1607,  mentions  fome  of  the  above  circumdances;  fays  he  would 
(at  the  fird)  have  undertaken  to  maintain  the  (prince’s)  houfe  to  the 
king’s  honour  for  Soool.  yearly,  provided  they  might  have  good  pay- 
ment  of  the  money  ; tliat  in  the  fird  year  he  difmided  of  unnecedary 
dependants  on  the  houfe  at  lead  three  fcore,  whereof  many  had  palT- 
ports  to  return  to  their  own  country,  and  he  utterly  refilled  all 
fuitors  who  addrelfed  themfelves  to  him  to  obtain  fome  place  about 
the  prince;  and  then  he  complains  of  the  great  increafe,  vvitliout 
warrant,  as  well  as  with,  and  of  the  number  of  fuitors  waiting  for 
places.  He  fays,  that  for  the  want  of  ready  money  the  purveyors 
are  forced  to  take  up  meate  on  truff,  and  then  ferve  it  out  lo  fniall 
and  ill,  at  a price  fo  high,  that  the  king  had  better  borrow  money 
at  twenty  per  cent. 

It  feems  that  King  James’s  fervants  took  much  pains  in  endea- 
vouring to  leffen  his  enormous  expence,  and  formed  various  projedls 
for  that  purpofe.  They  obtained  an  account  of  the  French  king’s 
houfehold  expence,  which  was  not  I'o  great  as  King  James’s.  The 
heads  of  it  were  as  follow  ; 
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The  table  and  kitchen 
The  ftables 

Domeftic  officers  - - - 

The  office  of  plate  , - - 

The  treafurer  of  the  chamber 
The  gardes  du  corps  ... 

The  provoft  of  the  honfchold 
The  hounds  and  falcons  ... 


Total 


In  iSti  King  James’s  expence  was  reduced  to 
but  he  foon  after  made  additions  to  it. 

The  houfehold  expence  of  King  Charles  II.  from 
ift  Odl.  1663,  to  the  laft  of  Sept.  1664.,  was 
To  which  is  to  be  added  for  the  Duke  of  York 
The  houfehold  of  King  James  II.  in  1687. 

Houfehold  coffers  - 76,118  6 6^ 

Stables  - - i4>33^  19 

King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  ift  06t.  1692,  to 
the  lafl  of  Sept.  1693  - - 

King  William  alone  from  1 698  to  1699 
Queen  Anne,  2 years  Odl.  1703 — 1705 
The  average  ... 

I year,  Odl.  1712 — 1713  - - 

King  George  1.  Odl.  1715 — 1716 

17*3—17*4 

King  George  II.  1730 — 1731 

1731— 173* 

ift  Jan.  to  the  laft  of  Dec.  1759 
At  the  acceffion  of  his  prelent  majefty  a confiderable  redudlion  was 
made  in  the  houfehold  expences.  An  increafe  attended  the  increafe 
of  his  family  ; but  they  were  again  reduced  in  1782. 
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ANECDOTES  of  Mrs.  CLARKE,  DAUGHTER  of  COLLEY 

CIBBER,  Esq^ 

CIBBER  the  elder  had  a daughter  named  Charlotte,  who  alfo 
took  to  the  dage  ; her  fubfequent  life  was  one  continued  feries 
of  misfortune,  afflidtions,  and  diftrefs,  which  Ihe  fometimes  con- 
trived a little  to  alleviate  by  the  produdlions  of  her  pen.  About 
the  year  1755,  worked  up  a novel  for  the  prefs,  which  the 

writer  accompanied  his  friend  the  bookfeller .to  hear  read  ; Ihe  was 
at  this  time  a widow,  having  been  married  to  one  Clarke  a mufician, 
long  fince  dead.  Her  habitation  was  a wretched  thatched  hovel, 
fituatedon  the  way  to  Iflington  in  the  purlieus  of  Clarkenwell  bride, 
well,  not  very  diflant  from  the  new  river  head,  where  at  that  time 
it  was  ufual  for  the  fcavengers  to  leave  the  cleanfings  of  the  dreets, 
and  the  prieds  of  Cloacina  to  depolit  the  offerings  from  the  temples 
of  that  all-wordlipped  power.  The  night  preceding  a heavy  rain  had 
fallen,  which  rendered  this  extraordinary  feat  of  tlie  mufes  almoft 
inaccedible,  fo  that  in  our  approach  we  got  our  white  dockings  in- 
velopcd  with  mud  up  to  the  very  calves,  which  furnilh^d  an  ap- 
pearance 
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pearance  much  in  the  prefent  fathionable  ftyle  of  half  boots.  We 
knocked  at  the  door  (not  attempting  to  pull  the  latch-ftring),  which 
was  opened  by  a tall,  meagre,  ragged  figure,  with  a blue  apron,  in- 
dicating, what  el(e  we  might  have  doubted,  the  teminine  gender. 
A perfect  model  for  the  Copper  Captain’s  tattered  landlady  ; that 
deplorable  exhibition  of  the  fair  fex,  in  the  comedy  of  R\ilc-a-Wife. 
She  with  a torpid  voice  and  hungry  fmile  defired  us  to  walk  in.  The 
firfi  objedt  that  prefented  itfelf  was  a drefler,  clean,  it  mull  be  con- 
fefTed,  and  furnilhed  with  three  or  four  coarfe  delf  plates,  two 
brown  platters,  and  underneath  an  earthen  pipkin  and  a black  pit- 
cher with  a fnip  out  of  it.  To  the  right  we  perceived  and  bowed 
to  the  miftrefs  of  the  manfion  on  a maimed  chair  under  the  mantle- 
piece,  by  a fire  merely  fufficient  to  put  us  in  mind  of  fiarving.  On 
one  hob  fat  a monkey,  which  by  way  of  welcome  chattered  at  our 
going  in  ; on  the  other  a tabby-cat,  of  melancholy  afpedl ! and  at 
our  author’s  feet  on  the  flounce  of  her  dingy  petticoat  reclined  a 
dog,  almofi  a Ikeleton  ! he  raifed  his  fhagged  head,  and,  eagerly 
flaring  w ith  his  bleared  eyes,  fainted  us  with  a fnarl.  “ Have  done, 
Fidele  ! thefe  are  friends.”  The  tone  of  her  vcice  was  not  harih  ; 
it  liad  fomethingin  it  humbled  and  difconfolate  ; a mingled  effort  of 
authority  and  pleafure — Poor  foul  ! few  were  her  vilitors  of  that 
defcription — no  wonder  the  creature  barked  ! — A magpie  perched 
on  the  top  rung  of  h.er  chair,  not  an  uncomely  ornament ! and  on 
her  lap  was  placed  a mutilated  pair  of  bellows  ; the  pipe  was  gone, 
an  advantage  in  their  prefent  office,  they  ferved  as  a fuccedaneum 
for  a writing-delk,  on  which  lay  difplayed  her  hopes  and  treafure, 
the  manufeript  of  her  novel.  Her  ink-ftand  was  a broken  tea-cup, 
the  pen  worn  to  a ffump  ; (he  had  but  one!  A rough  deal  board 
with  three  hobbling  fupporters  was  brought  for  our  convenience, 
on  which  without  farther  ceremony  we  contrived  to  fit  down,  and 
entered  upon  bufinefs — The  work  was  read,  remarks  made,  altera- 
tions agreed  to,  and  thirty  guineas  demanded  for  the  copy.  The 
fqualid  handmaiden,  who  had  been  an  attentive  liffener,  ffretch- 
ed  forward  her  tawny  length  of  neck  with  an  eye  of  anxious  ex- 
pedlation  ! — The  bookfeller  offered  five  ! — Our  authorefs  did  not 
appear  hurt ; difappointments  had  rendered  her  mind  callous  ; 
however  fome  altercation  enfued.  This  was  the  writer’s  firft  initia- 
tion into  the  myfteries  of  bibliopolifm  and  the  ftate  of  author-craft. 
He,  feeing  both  fides  pertinacious,  at  length  interpofed,  and  at  his 
inftance  the  wary  haberdafher  of  literature  doubled  his  firft  propofal, 
with  this  faving  provifo,  that  his  friend  prefent  would  pay  a moiety 
and  run  one  half  the  rifk  ; which  was  agreed  to.  Thus  matters 
were  accommodated,  feemingly  to  the  fatisfadtion  of  all  parties; 
lady’s  original  ffipulation  of  fifty  copies  for  herfelf  being  previoufly 
acceded  to.  Such  is  the  ffory  of  the  once-admired  daughter  of 
Colley  Cibber,  poet-laureate  and  patentee  of  Drury-lane,  who  was 
born  in  affluence  and  educated  with  care  and  tendernefs,  her  fer- 
vants  in  livery,  and  a fplendid  equipage  at  her  command,  with 
fwarms  of  time-ferving  fycophants  offlcioully  buzzing  iu  her  train  ; 
yet,  unmindful  of  her  advantages  and  improvident  in  her  purfuits, 
fhe  finifhed  the  career  of  her  miferable  cxiftence  on  a dunghill. 

The  account  given  of  this  unfortunate  woman  is  literally  corredl 
in  every  particular,  of  which,  except  the  tircuniffance  of  her  death, 
the  writer  himfelf  was  an  cve-witnefs. 

3 ' PYROTKCHNY; 
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PYROTECHNY  ; or  the  ART  of  PREPARING  all  KINDS 
OF  FIRE-WORKS. — Continued  from  p.  ii8. 

Different  Kinds  of  Rockets,  with  their  Appendages  and 

Combinations. 

To  fix  one  Rocket  on  the  top  of  another. 

WHEN  flcy-rotkets  are  tlins  managed,  they  are  called  towering 
rockets,  on  account  of  their  mounting  fo  very  high,  'lower- 
ing rockets  are  made  after  this  manner  : Fix  on  a pound-rocket 
a head  witliout  a collar ; tlien  take  a four-ounce  rocket,  which  may 
beheaded  or  bounced,  and  rub  the  mouth  of  it  with  meal  powder 
wetted  witli  fpirit  of  w ine  : when  done,  put  it  in  the  head  of  the  large 
rocket  with  its  mouth  downwards;  but  before  you  put  it  in  flick  a 
bit  of  quick-match  iti  the  hole  of  the  clay  of  the  pound-rocket, 
which  match  fliould  be  long  enough  to  go  a little  way  up  the  bore  of 
the  fmall  rocket,  to  fire  it  when  the  large  is  burnt  out  ; the  4-ounce 
rocket  being  too  fmall  to  fill  the  head  of  the  other,  roll  round  it  as 
much  tow  as  will  make  it  fland  upright  in  the  centre  of  the  head:  the 
rocket  being  thus  fixed,  pafle  a fingle  paper  round  the  opening  of  the 
top  of  the  head  of  the  large  rocket.  The  large  rocket  mufl  have 
only  half  a diameter  of  charge  rammed  above  the  piercer;  for,  if 
filled  to  the  ufual  height,  it  would  turn  before  the  fmall  one  takes 
fire,  and  entirely  dellroy  the  intended  efie'iSl  : when  one  rocket  is 
headed  with  another,  there  will  be  no  occafion  for  any  blowing  pow. 
der  ; for  the  force  with  which  it  fets  off  will  be  fuflicient  to  difen- 
gage  it  from  the  head  of  the  firfl  fired  rocket.  The  flicks  for  thefe 
rockets  mufl  be  a little  longer  than  for  thofe  headed  with  flars, rains,  &c. 

Cadvccus  Rockets,  in  rifing,  form  two  fpiral  lines,  or  double  worm, 
by  reafon  of  their  being  placed  obliquely,  one  oppofite  the  other; 
and  their  counterpoife  in  their  centre,  wliich  caufes  them  to  rife  in  a 
vertical  direftion.  Rockets  for  this  purpofe  mufl  have  their  ends 
choaked  clofe,  without  either  head  or  bounce,  for  a weight  at  top 
would  be  a great  obllrmStion  to  their  mounting;  though  I have 
known  them  fometimes  to  be  bounced,  but  then  they  did  not  rife  fo 
high  as  thofe  that  were  not;  nor  do  any  caduceus  rockets  afeend  fo 
high  as  fingle,  becaufe  of  their  ferpentine  motion,  and  likewife  the 
refiflance  of  air,  which  is  much  greater  than  two  rockets  of  the 
lame  fize  would  meet  with  if  fired  fingly. 

For  fixing  thefe  rockets  the  flicks  mufl  have  all  their  Tides  alike, 
which  Tides  fhould  be  equal  to  the  breadth  of  a flick  proper  for  a fky- 
rocket  of  the  fame  weight  as  thofe  you  intend  to  uTe,  and  to  taper 
downwards  as  ufual,  long  enough  to  balance  them,  one  length  of  a 
rocket  from  the  croTs  flick ; which  mufl  be  placed  from  the  large 
flick  6 diameters  of  one  of  the  rockets,  and  its  length  7 diameters; 
fo  that  each  rocket,  when  tied  on  may  form  with  the  large  flick  an 
angle  of  60  degrees.  In  tying  on  the  rockets,  place  their  hqads  on 
the  oppofite  Tides  of  the  crofs  flick,  and  their  ends  on  the  oppofite 
Tides  of  the  long  flick;  then  carry  a leader  from  the  mouth  of  one 
into  that  of  the  other.  When  thefe  rockets  are  to  be  fired,  fufpend 
them  between  two  hooks  or  nails,  then  burn  the  leader  through  the 
niiddle,  and  both  will  take  fire  at  the  fame  time.  Rockets  of  i lb. 
are  a good  fize  for  this  ufe. 
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f^onprary  hcchctsvixt  the  Hinte  as  (ky-rockcts,e?:<  eptthat  they  carry 
no  lie.td  nor  report,  but  are  doled  .it  tojv,  on  wliicli  is  fixed  a cone; 
then  on  the  calc,  dole  to  the  top  of  the  (tick,  you  tie  on  a z-outtce 
cafe,  about  5 or  6 inches  long,  filldd  with  a (trong  charge,  and  pinch- 
ed dole  at  both  ettds  -,  theti  in  the  reverfe  fide.s,  at  each  etid,  bore  a 
)ude  in  the  I'ame  manner  as  in  tourbillons;  from  each  liolc  carry  a 
leader  into  tltc  top  of  the  rocket.  When  the  rocket  is  fired,  and 
arris’ed  to  its  proper  Itciglit,  it  wil'l  give  fire  to  the  cafe  at  top  ; w hich 
will  caufe  botli  rocket  atid  ft'ck  to  fpiti  very  fall  in  tlteir  return,  and 
reprefent  a worm  of  fire  delcending  to  the  ground.  There  is  anotlier 
method  of  placing  the  Im.ill  cafe,  which  is  by  letting  the  fiick  rile  a 
little  above  the  top  of  the  rocker,  and  tying  the  cafe  to  it,  fo  as 
to  reft  on  tlie  rocket  : thefe  rockets  have  no  cones.  I'here  is 
alfo  a third  method  by  which  they  are  vniriaged,  wliich  is  thus: 
In  the  top  of  a rocket  fix  a piece  of  wood,  in  which  drive  a fmalL 
ironfpindle;  then  make  a liole  in  the  middle  of  the  fmall  cai'd, 
through  wfiich  put  the  (pindle:  tlien  fix  on  the  top  of  it  a nut,  to 
keep  the  cafe  from  falling  off ; when  this  is  done,  the  cafe  will  turn 
verv  faft,  witliout  the  rocket  : but  this  method  does  not  anfwer  fo  well 
as  either  of  the  former. 

rp  divide  the  Tail  of  a Sky-rocket  fo  as  to  form  an  Arch  when  afeending. 
— Having  fome  rockets  made,  and  headed  according  to  fancy,  and 
tied  on  their  (ticks  ; get  fome  (hcertin,  and  cut  it  into  round  piece's 
about  3 or  4 inches  diameter  ; then  on  the  (tii  k of  each  rockft,  un- 
dei  the  mouth  of  the  cafe,  fix  one  of  tltefe  pieces  of  tin  16  inches 
from  the  rocket’s  neck,  and  fupiiurt  it  by  a vvo(,den  bracket,  as  (frtmg 
as  polfible  : the  ufe  of  this  is,  that  when  the  rocket  is  afeending  tlie 
fire  Will  play  with  great  force  on  the  tin,  which  will  divide  the  tail 
in  iueh  a manner  that  it  w Jl  form  an  arch  as  it  mounts,  and  will  have 
a verv  good  effej^t  when  well  managed:  if  there  is  a (hort  piece  of 
port-fire,  of  a (irong  ch.arge,  tied  to  the  end  of  the  Kick,  it  will  niake 
a great  addition  ; but  this  mtift  be  liglued  before  voii  fire  the  rocket. 

To  mike  fveral  Sky-rockets  rife  in  the  fame  Diretlion,  and  equally 
diftant  from  each  other  — lake  fix,  or  any  number  of  (kv-iockets,  of 
what  (Ize  you  pleafe,  then  cut  fotne  (Irong  packtli.'-ead  itito  pie'  es  of’ 
3 or  4 yards  long,  and  tie  each  end  of  tliefe  pieces  to  a rocket  iit  tliis 
inatiner;  Having  tied  one  erid  of  your  packthread  roittid  tlie  1-Utly  of 
one  rocket,  and  the  other  end  to  anotlier,  take  a fecond  piece  of 
packthread,  and  make  one  end  of  it  (aft  to  one  of  the  rockets  already 
tied,  and  thcotlierend  to  a third  rocker,  (0  that  ail  the  rockets,  ex- 
cept the  two  outfide,  will  be  faftened  to  two  pieces  of  packthread  : 
the  length  of  thread  from  one'  rocket  to  the  other  itiav  be  what  the 
maker  pleafes  ; but  (lie  rockers  mud  be  all  of  a fize,  and  their  heads 
tilled  with  the  (amc  weight  of  (iars,  tains,  dec. 

Having  thus  done,  fix  in  the  nioutli  of  each  rocket  a leader  of  the 
fame  leng;th  ; and  when  you  are  going  to  fire  them,  hangtheiti  almolt 
clofe;  then  tie  the  ends  of  tlie  leaders  together,  and  prime  them: 
tiiis  prime  being  firc’d,  all  tlie  rockets  will  mount  at  the  fame  time, 
and  divide  as  far  as  the  firings  will  allow  ; which  divifion  they  will 
kebp,  provided  they  arc  all  rariimcd  alike,  and  well  made.  They 
are  called  by  (ome  chained  rockets. 

Signal  Sky  rockets  arc  njade  of  (evcral  kin-ds,  according  to  the  diffe- 
rent fignals  intended  to  be  given;  but  in  artificial  fire-works,  twp 
forts  are  only  ufed,  which  are  one  with  repoxts  and  the  other  wnji- 
VoL.  IV’.  JN0.54.  5 ^ut  j 
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out;  but  thofe  for  the  ufe  of  the  navy  and  army  are  headed  with 

ftars,  ferpents,  &c. Rockets  whicli  are  to  be  bounced  mufl  have 

their  cafes  made  lA  or  2 diameters  longer  than  the  common  propor- 
tion; and  after  they  arc  filled,  drive  in  a double  quantity  of  clay, 
then  bounce  and  pinch  them  after  the  ufual  manner,  and  fix  on 
each  a cap. 

Signal  fky-rockets  without  bounces,  are  only  fky-rockets  clofed 
and  capped  : tliefe  are  very  light,  therefore  do  not  require  fuch  heavy 
flicks  as  thofe  with  loaded  heads;  for  which  reafon  you  may  cut  one 
length  of  the  rocket  off  the  flick,  or  elfe  ntake  them  thinner.  Signal 
rockets  with  leports  are  fired  in  fmall  flights;  and  often  both  thefe, 
and  thofe  without  reports,  are  ufed  fora  fignal  to  begin  firing  a col- 
ledlion  of  works. 

To  fix  a Sky-rocket  with  its  Slick  on  the  top  of  another. — Rockets  thus 
managed  make  a pretty  appearance,  by  reafon  of  a frefh  tail  being 
feen  when  the  fecond  rocket  takes  fire,  which  will  mount  to  a great 
height.  The  method  of  preparing  thefe  rockets  is  thus : Having 
filled  a two- pounder,  which  mufl  be  filled  only  half  adiameter  above 
the  piercer,  and  its  head  not  more  than  10  or  12  flars;  the  flick  of 
this  rocket  mufl  be  made  a little  thicker  than  comu'on  ; and,  when 
made,  cut  it  in  half  the  fiat  way,  and  in  each  half  make  a groove,  fo 
that,  wlien  the  two  halves  are  joined,  the  hollow  made  by  the  grooves 
may  he  large  enough  to  hold  the  flick  of  a half-pound  rocket; 
which  rocket  make  and  liead  as  ufual  : put  the  flick  of  this  rocket 
into  the  hollow  of  the  large  one,  fo  far  that  the  mouth  of  the  rocket 
nray  refl  on  the  head  of  the  two-pounder;  from  whofe  head  carry  a 
leader  into  the  mo\ith  of  the  fmall  rocket;  wliich  being  done,  your 
rockets  will  be  ready  for  firing. 

To  fix  two  or  more  Sky-rockets  on  one  Stick  — Two,  three,  or  fix,  fky- 
rockets,  fixed  on  one  flick,  and  fired  together,  make  a grand  and 
beautiful  appearance;  for  the  tails  of  all  will  feeni  but  as  one  of  an 
immenfe  fize,  and  the  breaking  of  lb  many  heads  at  once  will  re- 
femble  the  burfling  of  an  air-balloon,  fl  he  management  of  this 
device  requires  a fkilful  hand;  but  if  the  following  inftruiflions  be 
well  obferved,  even  by  thofe  who  have  not  made  a great  provrefs  in 
this  art,  there  will  be  no  doubt  of  the  rockets  having  the'defired 
.effeifl. — Rockets  for  this  purpofe  mufl  be  made  with  the  greateft  ex- 
adnefs,  all  rammed  by  the  fame  hand,  in  the  fame  mould,  and  out 
of  the  fame  proportion  of  compofition;  and  after  they  arc  filled  and 
headed,  mufl  all  be  of  the  fame  weight.  The  flick  mull  alfo  be  well 
made  (and  proportioned)  to  the  following  directions  : firfl,  fuppofing 
your  rockets  to  be  ^ pounders,  whofe  flicks  are  6 feet  6 inches  long, 
then  if  2,  3,  or  6,  ot  thefe  are  to  be  fixed  on  one  flick,  let  the  length 
of  it  be  9 feet  9 inches  ; then  cut  the  top  of  it  into  as  many  fides  as 
there  are  rockets,  and  let  the  length  of  each  fide  be  equal  to  the 
length  ot  I of  the  rockets  without  its  head  ; and  in  each  fide  cut  a 
groove  (as  ufual) ; then  from  the  grooves  plane  it  round,  down  to 
the  bottom,  where  its  thicknefs  mufl  be  equal  to  half  the  top  o,t 
the  round  part.  As  their  thicknefs  cannot  be  exactly  afeerrained, 
we  fhall  give  a rule  wdiich  generally  anfwcrs  for  any  number  of 
rockets  above  two:  the  rule  is  this;  that  the  flick  at  top  mufl  ke 
thick  enough,  when  the  grooves  are  cut,  for  all  the  rockets  to  lie, 
without  prefling  each  other,  though  as  near  as  polliblc. 

Wheno.aly  2 rockets  are  to  be  fixed  on  one  flick,  let  the  length  of 

the 
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the  aickbethe  laft  given  proportion,  but  fliaped  after  the  conmion 
ineihod,  and  the  breadth  and  thickneis  dbnble  the  uliial  diinenlions. 

'i  he  point  of  poile  nuilt  he  in  the  ufual  place  (let  the  ot 

rockers  be  what  they  \yill) : if  dicks  made  by  the  above  directions 
thoiild  be  too  heavy,  plane  them  thinner;  and.it  too  light,  maice 
them  thicker;  but  always  make  them  of  the  lame  length. 

When  more  than  two  rockets  are  tied  on  one  diek,  tliere  will  be 
fome  danger  of  their  flying  up  without  the  flick,  unlels  the  to  o\vin„ 
precaution  is  taken  ; For  cafes  being  placed  on  all  fides,  there  can 
be  noiiotclies  for  the  cord  which  ties  on  tlie  rockets  to  he  m;  hiere- 
fore,  indead  of  notches,  drive  a fmall  nail  in  each  fide  of  the  flick, 
between  the  necks  of  the  cafes : and  let  the  cord,  which  goes  round 
their  necks,  be  brought  dole  under  the  nails ; by  this  means  the 
rockets  'vill  be  as  lecure  as  wlicn  tied  on  fingly.  Your  rockets  being 
thus  fixed,  carry  a ciuick-match,  without  a pipe,  from  tlie  mouth  of 
one  rocket  to  the  other;  this  match  being  lighted  w ill  give  fire  to 

all  at  once.  , r ai  ■ r i r 

Though  the  diretlions  already  given  may  be  futticient  tor  thele 

rockets,  we  fhall  liere  add  an  improvement  on  a very  elfential  part 
of  this  device,  which  is,  that  of  lianging  the  rockets  to  be  fired  ; for 
before  tlie  follow  ing  metliod  was  liit  upon,  many  effays  proved  un- 
fuccefsful.  Inflead,  therefore,  of  the  old  and  common  manner  of 
hanging  them  on  nails  or  hooks,  make  ufe  of  this  contrivance  : Have 
a ring  made  of  ftrong  iron  wire,  large  enough  for  the  dick  to  go  m 
as  far  as  the  mouths  of  the  rockets;  then  let  this  ring  be  fupported 
bv'  a fmall  iron,  at  fome  diffance  from  the  pod  or  daiid  to  which  it  is 
fixed  ; then  have  another  ring,  fit  to  receive  and  guide  the  fmall  end 
of  the  dick.  Rockets  thus  fufpended  will  have  nothing  to  obdruift 
their  fire;  but,  when  they  are  hung  on  nails  or  hooks,  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  fome  of  their  mouths  are  againft  or  upon  a rail,  there 
can  be  no  certainty  of  their  rifing  in  a vertical  diredion. 

To  fire  Sky-rockets  without  Sticks.  — Y ou  muff  have  a Hand,  of  a block 
of  wood,  a foot  diameter,  and  make  the  bottom  flat,  fo  that  it  niav 
daiuldeady:  in  the  centre  of  the  top  of  this  block  draw  a circles^ 
inches  diameter,  and  divide  the  circumference  of  it  into  three  equal 
c)arts;  then  take  3 pieces  of  thick  iron  wire,  each  about  3 feet  long, 
and  drive  them  into  the  block,  one  at  each  point  made  on  the  circle; 
when  thefe  wires  are  drove  in  deep  enough  to  hold  them  tad  and 
upright,  fo  that  the  didance  from  one  to  the  other  is  the  fame  at  top 
as  at  bottom,  the  Hand  is  complete. 

Tfie  dand  being  thus  made,  prepaf-e  your  rockets  thus:  Take 
fome  common  dev -rockets,  of  any  fize,  and  head  them  as  you  pleale; 
then  get  fome  b.-ills  of  lead,  and  tie  to  each  a fmall  wire  2 or  2^  feet 
long,  and  the  other  end  of  each  wire  tie  to  tlie  neck  of  a rocket. 
Tlicfe  balls  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  flicks  when  made  of  a proper 
wemht,  which  is  about  | the  weight  of  the  rocket;  but,  when  they 
are  of  a proper  fize,  they  will  balance  the  .ocket  in  the  fame  manner 
as  a dick,  at  tlie  ufual  point  of  poilie.  'To  fire  thefe,  haug  them,  one 
at  a lime,  between  the  tops  of  the  wires,  letting  their  heads  red  on 
the  point  of  the  wires,  and  the  balls  hang  down  between  them:  if 
liie  vv  ires  fJiould  be  too  wide  for  the  rockets,  prefs  tiicm  together  till 
they  fit  ; and,  if  too  dole,  force  them  open  ; the  wires  for  this  pur- 
poic  mud  be  foficned,  fo  as  not  to  have  any  fjiiing,  oi  they  will  not 

keeptheir  pofition  when  oreded  dole  or  opened. 
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Rain-falls  and  Stars  for  Sky-rockets,  double  and  — Gold  aw 

filver  rain  compofitions  are  drove  in  cafes  that  are  pincitcd  quite  clof^ 
at  one  end  : if  you  roll  them  diy,  4 or  5 rounds  of  paper  will  he 
ft rong  enough  ; but,  if  they  are  pafted,  3 rounds  will  do  ; and  the  thin 
fort  of  cartridge-paper  is  bed  for  thofe  (mall  cafes,  which  in  rolling 
you  muft  not  turn  dovs  n the  indde  edge  as  in  othcrcafes,  for  3 double 
edge  would  be  too  thick  for  fo  fmall  a bore.  Th.e  nunilus  tor  rain- 
falls fhould  be  made  of  biafs,  and  turned  very  fniocih  in  the  infide  •, 
or  the  cates,  which  are  io  very  tliin,  would  fear  in  coming  out;  for 
the  charge  muft  be  drove  in  tight;  and  tile  better  the  tale  fils  the 
mould,  the  more  driving  it  will  bear.  Thefe  moulds  have  no  nipple, 
but  intiead  thereof  they  are  made  flat^  As  it  would  be  very  tedious 
and  troublefome  to  fiiake  the  compofition  out  of  fuch  fniall  ladles  as 
are  ufed  tor  thefe  cafes,  it  will  be  neceliary  to  have  a funnel  made  of 
thin  tin,  to  fit  on  the  top  of  the  cafe,  bv  the  help  of  which  you  may 
fill  theiti  very  fatt.  For  fiitglc  ruin-falls  for  ^ -ounce  rockets,  let  the 
diameter  of  the  former  be  of  an  inch,  and  the  length  of  the  cafe 
2 inches  ; for  8-ounce  rockets,  ^'’d  2 dianieteis  of  the  rocket 
long;  for  impound  rockets,  and  2 diameiei s of  the  rocket  long  ; 
for  2-pound  rockets,  and  3^  inches  Umg;  lor  4 )''ourid  rockets, 
and  inclie.s  long;  and  tor  6- pounders,  tiiameier,  and  5 
incites  long. 

('f  double  rain-falls  there  are  tw  o forts.  For  example,  Tome  ap- 
pear fit  (I  like  a (lar,  and  then  as  rain;  and  foine  appear  firft  as  tain, 
and  ilten  like  a fiar.  WIten  )ou  would  have  ftars  ftift,  you  muft  fill 
the  cafes,  within  ^ inch  of  the  top,  witli  rain-compolition,  and  the  re- 
mainder w itii  (lai -compofition  ; but  when  you  intend  the  rain  (hould 
be  firft,  drive  tlic  cale  ^ an  inch  with  (iar-roini'ofilion,  and  the  reft 
with  rain.  By  this  method  may  be  made  many  changes  of  fite;  for 
in  large  rockets  you  may  make  them  firft  burn  as  (iars,  then  rain, 
and  again  as  ftars ; or  they  may  firft  fhow  rain,  then  ftars,  and  finilh 
with  a report;  but  when  they  are  thus  managed,  cut  open  ilie  fiift 
rammedeitd,  ata-r  they  are  filled  and  boiir.ed,  at  wliirli  [dace  prime 
tliem.  'J  he  liar  compoliiioii  tor  this  puipofe  muft  be  a little  ftronger 
than  for  rolled  ftars. 

Strung  Stars.- — Firft  take  fume  thin  paper,  and  cut  it  into  pieces  of 
J5  inch  fqiHCP,  or  ihere.tboiits ; then  on  e.ich  itiece  lav  as  much  dry 
ltar-compofitio:t  as  you  think  the  paj'cr  will  ea(ily  ( (tritain  ; then 
twill  up  the  paper  as  liglit  as  you  can;  when  done,  rub  fouie  palle 
^ on  your  Itands,  and  roll  the  liars  betw  een  them  ; then  fet  tltent  to  di  y ; 
your  ftars  being  thus  made,  get  lome  flax  orfiiic  tow,  and  roll  a little 
of  it  over  each  (lar ; iltcn  [’alie  your  hands  and  roll  ilie  ftars  as  beforej 
and  let  them  agam  to  dry  ; wlten  they  are  quite  diw,  with  a piercer 
make  a hole  tlirougli  the  middle  ot  each,  into  which  run  a cotton 
quick- match,  long-enough  to  Jiold  10  or  j2  ftars  at  3 or  4 inches  dif- 
tance:  but  any  number  of  ftais  may  be  ftrung  together  by  joining 
the  match. 

Tailed  Stars. — Thefe  are  called  failed  ftars,  becau  e there  arc  a 
great  nuniber  of  (parks  ift'ue  from  them,  wliir.h  reprelent  a tail  like 
that  of  a ( oivet.  Of  thele  tliere  are  two  forts;  vrhicli  are  rolled, 
and  drove;  when  rolled,  they  muft  be  moiliened  with  a liquor  made 
' of  hall  a pint  of  Ipirii  of  wine  and  half  a gill  of  thin  fize,  of  this 
as  much  as  will  wet  the  compofition  enough  to  n ake  it  roll  eafy ; 
when  they  are  rolled,  (in  meal  pow  dei  over  them,  ami  fet  t^m  to  dry. 
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Whfn  tailed  ftars  are  drove,  the  compofition  mud  be  moidened 
with  (pirit  of  wine  only,  and  not  made  «et  as  for  rolling  : i and  j oz. 
cafes,  rolled  dry,  are  bed  for  this  purpole  ; and,  when  they  are 
filled,  unrol  the  cafe  within  3 or  4 rounds  of  the  charge,  and  all 
that  you  unrol  cut  off;  then  pade  down  the  loofe  edge:  a or  3 
days  after  the  cafes  are  filled,  cut  them  in  pieces  5 or  6-8lhs  of  an 
inch  in  length  ; then  melt  fome  wax,  and  dij>  one  end  of  each  piece 
into  it,  fo  'was  to  cover  the  compofition  : the  other  end  mud  be 
rubbed  with  meal -powder  wetted  with  fpirit  of  wine. 

Drove  Stars. — Cafes  for  drove  dars  are  rolled  with  pade^^but  are 
made  very  thin  of  paper.  Before  you  begin  to  fill  them,  damp  the 
compofition  with  fpirit  of  wine  that  has  had  fome  camphor  dilfolved 
in  it  : you  may  ram  them  indifferently  hard,  fo  that  you  do  not 
break  or  lack  the  cafe;  to  prevent  which,  they  diould  fit  tight  in  the 
mould.  'I’hey  are  drove  in  cafes  of  leveral  (izes,  from  8 drams  to 
4 oz.  When  they  are  filled  in  ^oz.  cafes,  cut  them  in  pieces  of  | 
of  an  inch  long;  if  i oz.  cafes,  cut  them  in  pieces  of  i inch  ; if 
a-ounce  cafes,  cut  them  in  pieces  of  j^incli  long;  and,  if  4 oz. 
cales,  cut  them  in  pieces  of  inch  long  : having  cut  your  dars  of 
a proper  fize,  prime  both  ends  with  wet  meal-pow'der.  Thefe  dars 
are  feldom  put  in  rockets,  they  being  chiefiy  intended  for  air- 
balloons,  and  drove  in  cafes,  to  prevent  the  compofition  from  being 
broke  by  tlie  force  of  the  blowing  powder  in  the  diell. 

Rolling  Stars  are  commonly  made  about  the  fize  of  a mu^et-ball  ; 
though  they  are  rolled  of  feveral  fizes,  from  the  bignefs  of  a piitol- 
ball 'to  1 inch  diameter ; and  fometinies  very  Imall,  but  .ire  then 
called  /parks.  Great  care  mud  be  taken  in  making  dars,  fird,  that 
the  feveral  ingredients  are  redo  ed  to  a fine  powder  ; lecondly,  that 
the  compofition  is  well  worked  and  mixed.  Beloie  you  begin  to 
roll,  take  about  a pound  of  compofition,  and  wet  it  with  the  fol- 
lowing liquid,  enough  to  make  it  dick  together  and  roll  ea(y  : — 
Spirit'of  wine  i quart,  in  which  dilfolve  ^ of  an  ounce  of  ilinglafs. 
If  a great  quaniity  of  compofition  be  wetted  at  once,  the  fpirit  will 
evaporate,  andVave  it  dry,  before  you  can  roll  it  into  dars  ; having 
tolled  up  one  proportion,  lliake  tlie  dars  in  meal-powder,  and  let 
them  to  drv,  which  they  will  do  in  three  or  four  days  ; but,  if  you 
fliould  want  them  for  immediate  ufe,  dry  thetn  in  an  earthen  pan 
over  a How  hcjt,  or  in  an  oven.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  the  dars 
all  of  an  equal  fize  when  the  compofition  is  taken  up  promifcuoully 
with  the  fingers ; but  by  the  following  method  they  may  be  made 
very  exatt  I'^Whcn  the  mixture  is  moidened  properly,  roll  it  on  a 
flatVmooih  done,  and  cut  it  into  fqiiare  pieces,  making  each  fqurire 
large  encugh  for  the  dars  you  intend.  There  is  another  metliod 
ufed  by  fome  to  make  durs,  which  is  by  rolling  the  compofition  m 
long  pieces,  and  then  cutting  oft'  the  dar,  lo  that  each  dar  will  be 
of  a cylindrical  form  : but  this  method  is  not  (o  good  as  tJie  former  ; 
for,  to  make  the  compofition  roll  this  way,  it  mud  be  made  very 
wet,  which  makes  the  dars  heavy,  as  well  as  weakens  them.  .All 
dars  mud  be  kept  as  much  from  air  as  polTible,  otherwife  they  will 
grow  weak  and  bad. 

Scrolls  of  Sky-rockets. — Cafes  for  Ccrolls  flunild  be  made  four  or  five 
inches  in  length,  and  their  interior  diameier  3-8ths  of  .111  inch  : one 
end  of  thefe  cafes  mud  he  pinched  quite  dole,  before  you  begin  to 
fill ; and,  when  filled,  dole  the  other  end  : then  in  the  oppofite  litlcs 
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mnke  a finall  hole  at  each  end,  to  the  cotnpofition,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  in  tombillons ; and  prime  tliem  with  wet  meal-powder.  You 
may  put  in  the  head  of  a rocket  as  rtiany  of  thele  cafes  as  it  will 
contain  : being  fired,  they  turn  very  quirk  in  the  air,  and  forma 
fcroll  or  fpiral  line.  They  are  generally  filled  with  a llrong  cliarge, 
as  that  of  ferpents  or  brilliant  fire. 

Sutarmers,  or  fmall  liockets. — Rockets  that  go  under  the  denomina- 
iioii  o ( '/warmers,  are  thofe  from  2 oz.  downwards.  Thefe  rockets 
are  fired  fometimes  in  flights,  and  in  large  water-works.  See. 
Scanners  of  i and  2 02.  are  bored,  ami  made  in  the  fame  manner 
as  large  rockets,  except  that,  when  lieaded,  their  heads  muff  be  put 
on  without  collars;  the  number  of  flrokes  for  driving  i oz.  nuifl  be 
S,  and  for  2 oz.  1 1. 

All  rockets  under  r oz.  are  not  bored,  but  muft  be  filled  to  the 
ufual  heiglit  with  compofition,  which  gent  rally  confifts  of  fine  meall 
prwdcr  402.  and  charcoal  or  fteel-duft  2 drams  : the  number  of 
llrokes  for  r.tmming  tlrefe  fmall  Ivvarmers  is  not  material,  provided 
they  are  rammed  true,  and  moderately  hard.  The  necks  of  unbored 
rorkets  muff  be  in  the  fame  proportion  as  in  common  cafes. 

Stands  for  Sky-rockets. — Care  mulf  be  taken,  in  placing  the  rockets 
' v^hen  they  are  to  be  fired,  to  give  them  a vertical  direflion  at  tlieir 
tirfl  fetting  out  ; w’hich  may  be  managed  thus  ; — Have  two  rails  of 
wood,  of  any  length,  fnpportcd  at  each  end  by  a perpendicular  leg, 
fo  that  the  rails  be  fiorizontal,  and  let  the  diftance  from  one  to  the 
other  be  almoft  equal  to  the  length  of  tlie  flicks  of  the  rockets  in- 
tended to  be  fired  ; then  in  the  front  of  the  top  rail  drive  fquare 
hooks  at  8 inches  diftance,  with  their  points  turning  fiilewife,  fo 
that,  when  ehe  rockets  are  hung  on  them,  the  points  will  be  before 
the  flicks,  and  keep  them  from  falling  or  being  blown  oft’  by  the 
wind  : in  the  front  of  tlie  rail  at  bottom  muft  be  ftaples,  drove  per- 
pendicular under  the  hooks  at  top  ; tlirough  thefe  ftaples  put  the 
fmall  ends  of  the  rocket-flicks.  Rockets  are  fired  by  applying  a 
lighted  port-fire  to  tlieir  mouths.  When  fky-rockets  are  made  to 
perfection,  and  fired,  tliey  will  ftand  2 or  3 feconds  on  the  hook  be- 
fore they  rife,  and  ilien  mount  up  brifkly,  with  a ftcady  motion, 
C3rr> ing  a large  tail  from  tlie  ground  all  the  way  up,  and  juft  as 
they  turn  break  and  difperfe  the  (fars. 

Girandole  Chejls  for  Flights  of  Rockets, — Thefe  are  generally  com- 
poled  of  four  fides,  of  equal  dimenfions  ; but  may  be  made  of  any 
diameter,  according  to  ilie  number  of  rockets  defigned  to  be  fired  ; 
tt.s  height  muft  be  in  proportion  to  the  rockets,  but  nmift  always  be 
a little  higher  than  the  lockets  with  their  flicks.  When  the  fides 
are  joined,  fix  in  the  top,  as  far  down  tlie  cheft  as  the  length  of  one 
of  tlie  rorkets  with  its  cap  on.  In  this  top,  make  as  many  fqiiare 
or  round  lioles  to  receive  the  rocket  - flicks,  as  you  intend  to  have 
rockets;  but  let  the  diftance  betw'een  them  be  fufficient  for  the 
rorkets  to  ftand  without  touching  one  another  ; then  from  one  hole 
to  another  cut  a groove  large  enough  for  a quick-match  to  lie  in  : 
the  top  being  thus  fixed,  put  in  the  bottom,  at  about  foot  dif- 
tance from  the  bottom  of  the  cheft  ; in  this  bottoni  muft  be  as  many 
holes  as  in  the  top,  and  all  to  correfpond  ; but  thefe  holes  need  not 
lie  (o  large  as'thole  in  the  top. 

To  prepare  your. died,  you  muft  lay  a quick-match,  in  all  the 
grooves,  from  the  hole  to  hole  ; then  take  fome  Iky-rockcts,  and  rub 
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them  in  the  mouth  with  wet  meal-powder,  and  put  a bit  of  match  up 
the  cavity  of  each  ; which  matcli  imiit  be  long  enough  to  hang  a 
little  below  the  mouth  of  the  rocket.  Your  rockets  and  died  being 
prepared  according  to  the  above  direffions,  put  the  flicks  of  the 
rockets  through  the  lioles  in  tlie  top  and  bottoin  of  the  cheft,  lo  that 
their  mouths  may  reft  on  the  quick- matcli  in  the  grooves  : by  vvhich 
all  the  rockets  will  be  fired  at  once;  for,  by  giving  fire  to  any  part  i 
of  the  match,  It  will  communicate  to  all  the  rockers  m an  inifant. 
As  it  would  be  rather  troublefonic  to  diretf  the  fticks  from  tlie  top 
to  the  proper  lioles  in  the  bottom,  it  will  be  necdfary  to  have  a 
fmall  door  in  one  of  the  Tides,  wliich,  when  opened,  .you  may  fee 
how  to  place  the  fficks.  Flights  of  rockets  being  feldoni  fet  off  at 
at  the  beginning  of  any  fire-w  orks,  they  are  in  danger  of  being  fired 
by  the  fparks  from  wheels,  See.  therefore,  to  prelerve  them,  a cover 
fhould  be  made  to  fit  on  the  cheff,  and  the  door  in  the  lide  kept  flint. 

Si-rpcnts  or  Snakes  for  Pots  of  Aigrettes,  fmall  Mortars,  Sky-rockets,  &c. 
-^Serpents^  for  this  life  are  made  frgni  2^-  inches  to  7 inches  long, 
and  their  formers  from  3-i6ths  to  5-81I1S  of  an  inch  diameter  ; but 
the  diameter  of  the  c;ifes  miifl  always  be  equal  to  2 diameters  of  the 
former.  They  are  rolled  and  clioaked  like  other  c.afes,  and  filled 
with  compofition  from  5-8ths  of  an  inch  to  i\  inch  high,  according 
to  the  fize  of  the  mortars  or  rockets  they  are  defigned  for;  and  the 
remainder  of  the  cafes  bounced  with  corn-pow  der,  and  afterwards 
their  ends  pinched  and  tied  clofe  : before  they  arc  ufed,  their  mouths 
muff  be  primed  with  wet  meal-powder. 

Leaders,  or  Pipes  of  Communication. — The  befl  paper  for  leaders  is 
elepfiant  ; which  you  cut  into  long  flips  2 or  3 inciics  broad,  fo  that 
they  may  go  j or  4 times  round  the  former,  but  not  more  : when 
they  are  very  thick,  they  are  too  flrong  for  ilie  paper  wliich-hsflens 
them  to  the  w 01  ks,  and  will  fometinies  fly  off  without  leading  the 
fire.  The  formers  for  thefe  leaders  ar.e  made  from  2 to  6-i6ths  of 
an  inch  diameter;  but  4 i6ths  is  tiie  fize  generally  made  ufe  of. 
The  formers  are  made  of  fhiooth  braf's  wire  : wlien  you  ufe  them, 
rub  them  over  with  greaf'e,  or  keep  them  wet  with  pafle,  to  prevent 
their  flicking  to  the  paper,  which  miifl  be  palfed  all  over.  In  rolling 
of  pipes,  make  ufe  of  a rolling-boaid,  but  ufe  it  lightly  : having 
rolled  a pipe,  draw  out  the  former  with  onq  liand,  holtiing  tlie  pipe 
as  light  as  polTible  with  the  other;  for,  if  it  prefsagainfl  the  former, 
it  will  flick  and  rear  the  paper.  Make  your  leaders  of  different 
lengths,  or  in  clothing  of  works  you  will  cut  a great  many  to  wafie. 
Leaders  for  marron  batteries  muff  be  made  of  flrong  cartridge  paper. 

Crackers. — Cut  feme  cartridge  paper  info  pieces  3'2  inches  broad, 
and  one  foot  long;  one  edge  of  each  fold  down  Iciigthwife  about 
of  an  inch  broad;  then  fold  the  double  edge  down  ^ of  an  inch, 
and  turn  the  Angle  edge  back  half  over  the  double  fold  ; then  open 
it,  and  lay  all  along  the  channel,  which  is  formed  by  the  folding  of 
the  paper,  fomc  meal-powder;  then  fold  it  over  and  over  till  all  the 
paper  is  doubled  up,  rubbing  it  down  every  turn  ; tliis  done,  bend 
it  backwards  and  forwards,  2j  inches,  or  the rea boms,  at  a time,  as 
oft  as  the  paper  w ill  allow  ; then,  hold  all  ihci'e  folds  flat  and  dole, 
and  with  a fmall  pinching  cord  give  one  tuin  round  the  middle  of 
the  cracker,  and  pinch  it  dole  ; then  bind  it  witli  a p.ickthrcad  as 
tight  as  yon  can  ; then,  in  tiie  place  where  it  was  pinched,  prin'c 
one  end  of  it,  and  cap  it  with  touch-p.i]  er.  Vy'liea  thefe  cradcc's 
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are  fired,  they  will  give  a report  at  every  turn  of  the  paper  : if  yon 
would  have  a great  number  of  bounces,  you  mult  cut  the  paper 
longer,  or  join  them  after  they  are  made  ; but,  it  they  are  made 
very  long  before  tliey  are  pinched,  you  mud  have  a piece  of  wood 
witli  a groove  in  it,  deep  enough  to  let  in  half  the  cracker  ; this  will 
hold  it  flraight  while  it  is  pinching. 

Single  Reports. — Cafes  for  reports  are  generally  rolled  on  one  and 
twooz.  formers,  and  (eldom  made  larger  but  on  particular  occafions ; 
they  are  made  from  two  to  four  inches  hnig,  and  very  thick  of 
paper.  Having  rolled  a cafe,  pinch  one  end  quite  clofe,  and  drive 
it  down  : then  fill  the  cafe  with  corn- jiowder,  only  leaving  room  to 
pinch  it  at  top  ; but  before  you  pinch  it,  put  in  a'piere  ot  paper  at 
top  of  the  powder.  Reports  are  fired  by  a vent,  bored  in  the  mid- 
dle, at  one  end,  jvifi  as  required. 

Marrons. — Formers  for  matrons  are  from  ^ of  an  inch  to 
diameter.  Cut  the  paper  for  the  cafes  twice  the  diameter  ot  the 
former  broad,  and  long  enough  to  go  three  times  round  : when  you 
liave  rolled  a cafe,  pafte  down  the  edge  and  tic  one  end  dole  ^ then 
with  the  former  drive  it  down  to  take  .away  the  w rinkles,  and  make 
it  flat  at  bottom;  then  fill  the  cafe  with  corn-powder  one  diameter 
and  I;  high,  and  fold  down  the  rdf  of  the  calc  tight  on  the  powcler. 
The  marron  being  thus  made,  wmx  lome  ftrong  pack-thread  with 
ftioemakers  wa.x  ; this  thread  wind  up  in  a ball,  then  unwind  two  or 
three  yards  of  it,  and  that  part  w hich  is  near  the  ball  make  fall  to  a 
hook  ; then  take  a marron,  and  Hand  as  (ar  from  the  hook  as  the 
pack-thread  will  reach,  and  wind  it -lengtiivvife  round  the  marron  as 
cloft  as  you  can,  till  it  will  fiold  no  more  that  way  ; then  turn  it, 
and  wind  the  pack-thread  on  the  fhort  way,  tlien  lengthwile  agaitt, 
and  fb  on  till  the  paper  is  all  covered  ; then  make  laft  the  end  of 
tlie  pack-thread,  and  beat  down  both  ends  ot  the  marron  to  bring 
it  in  fliape.  The  metliod  of  firing  marrons  is  by  making  a bole  at 
one  end  with  an  awl,  and  putting  in  a piece  of  quick-match  ; iltcn, 
take  a piece  of  ffrong  paper,  in  which  wrap  up  the  inarron  with  two 
leaders,  which  muff  be  put  down  to  tlie  vent,  and  the  paper  tied 
tight  round  them  with  fmall  twine  : thefe  leaders  are  bent  on  each 
fide,  and  their  loofe  ends  tied  to  other  marrons,  and  are  nailed  in 
the  middle  to  the  rail  of  tlie  fland.  The  ule  ot  winding  the  pack- 
thread in  a ball  is,  that  you  may  let  it  out  as  you  want  it,  according 
to  the  quantity  the  marron  may  require;  and  that  it  may  not  be  tied 
in  knots,  which  would  fpoil  the  marron. 

Marron  Batteries,  if  well  managed,  will  keep  time  to  a march,  or 
a flow  piece  of  mufic.  Marron  batteries  are  made  ot  feveral  flands, 
~vith  a number  of  crofs  rails  for  the  marrons  ; which  are  regulated 
by  leaders,  by  cutting  them  of  dift'ereni  lengths,  and  nailing  them 
tight,  or  loofe,  according  to  the  time  of  the  mufic.  In  marron  bat- 
teries you  muff  life  the  large  and  fmall  marrons,  and  the  nails  for 
the  pipes  mufl  have  flat  heads. 

Line  Rochets. — Are  made  and  drove  as  the  fky-rockets,  but  have 
no  heads,  and  the  cafes  mufl  be  cut  clofe  to  the  clay : they  are  fome- 
times  made  with  fix  or  feven  changes,  but  in  general  not  more  than 
tour  or  five.  The  method  of  managing  thote  rockets  is  thus  : — 
Firfl,  have  a piece  of  light  wood,  the  length  of  one  of  the  rockets, 
turned  round  about  2^  inches  diameter,  with  a hole  through  the 
middle  lengthwife,  large  enough  for  the  line  to  go  ealily  througJ) : 
3 if 
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jf  you  dcfign  four  changes,  have  four  grooves  cut  in  the  fwivel,  one 
oppolite  the  other,  to  lay  the  rockets  in. 

Tlie  inoutlis  of  the  rockets  being  rubbed  with  wet  meal-powder, 
lay  them  in  the  grooves  head  to  tail,  and  tie  them  fall ; from  the  tail 
of  the  hrlt  rocket  carry  a leader  to  the  mouth  of  the  lecond,  and 
from  the  (econd  to  the  third,  and  fo  on  to  as  many  as  there  are  on 
the  fwivel,  making  every  leader  very  fecure;  bur,  in  fixing  thefe 
pipes,  take. care  that  the  quick-match  does  not  enter  the  bores  of 
the  rockets  : the  rockets  being  fixed  on  the  fwivel  and  ready  to  be 
fired,  have  a line  100  yards  long,  ftretched  and  fixed  uptight,  at 
any  height  from  the  ground  ; but  be  Hire  to  place  it  horizontally  : 
this  length  of  line  will  do  for.^lb.  rockets;  but  if  larger,  the  line 
mull  be  longer.  Before  you  put  up  the  line,  put  one  end  of  it  thro’ 
the  fwivel  ; and,  when  you  fire  the  line-rocket,  let  the  rnouth  of  that 
rocket  which  you  fire  firft  face  that  end  of  the  line  where  you  (land  ; 
then  the  firlt  rocket  will  carry  the  reft  to  the  other  end  of  the  line, 
and  the  lecond  will  bring  them  back  ; and  fo  they  will  run  out  and 
in  according  to  the  number  of  rockets ; at  each  end  of  the  line  there 
mull  be  a piece  of  flat  wood  for  the  rocket  to  ftrike  againff,  or  its 
force  will  cut  the  line.  Let  the  line  be  well  foaped,  and  the  hole 
in  the  fwivel  very  fmooth. 

Diff-erent  Decorations  for  Line  Rockets. — To  line  rockets  may  be  fixed 
gi eat  variety  of  figures,  fuch  as  flying  dragons.  Mercuries,  fhips, 
&c.  Or  they  may  be  made  to  run  on  tlie  line  like  a wheel  ; which 
i.s  done  in  this  manner.  Have  a flat  fwivel  made  very  exatff,  and  on 
it  tie  two  rockets  obliquely,  one  on  each  fide,  which  will  make  it 
turn  round  all  the  way  it  goes,  and  form  a circle  of  fire  ; the  charge 
for  thefe  rockets  fhould  be  a little  weaker  than  common.  If  you 
would  fhew  two  dragons  fighting,  get  two  fwivels  made  (quare,  and 
on  each  tie  three  rockets  together  on  the  under  fide  ; then  have  two 
flying  dragons  made  of  tin,  and  fix  one  of  them  on  the  top  of  eaclt 
Iwivel,  fo  as  to  fland  upright  ; in  the  mouth  of  each  dragon  put  a 
fmall  cafe  of  common  fire,  and  another  at  the  end  of  the  tail  ; you 
may  put  two  or  three  port-fires,  of  a flrong  charge,  on  one  fide  of 
their  bodies,  to  fhew  them.  This  done,  put  them  on  the  line,  one 
at  each  end  ; but  let  there  be  a fwivel  in  the  middle  of  the  line  to 
keep  tlie  dragons  from  flriking  together:  before  you  fire  the  rockets, 
liglit  the  cales  on  the  dragons’;  and,  if  care  be  taken  in  firing  both 
at  the  fame  time,  they  will  nteet  in  the  middle  of  the  line,  and  feem 
to  fight.  1 hen  they  will  run  back  and  return  with  great  violence  ; 
which  w ill  have  a very  pleafing  efleft.  The  line  for  thefe  rockets 
mufl  be  very  long,  or  they  will  ffrike  too  har<l  together. 

Chineje  Flyers. — Cafes  for  flyers  may  be  made  of  different  fizes, 
from  one  to  eight  ounces  : they  inuft  be  made  thick  of  paper,  and 
eight  interior  diameters  long  ; they  are  rolled  in  the  fame  manner  as 
tourbillons,  with  a flraight  jiafled  edge,  and  pinclied  clofe  at  one  end. 
'I'lic  method  of  filling  them  is,  the  cafe  being  put  in  a mould,  whoie 
cylinder,  or  foot,  mufl  be  flat  at  top  w’ithout  a nipple,  fill  it  witlim 
|a  diameter  of  the  middle;  then  ram  in a diameter  of  clay,  on 
that  as  much  compofition  as  before,  on  which  drive  a diameter  of 
clay  ; then  pinch  the  cafe  clofe,  and  drive  it  down  flat  : after  this  is 
done,  bore  a hole  exadtly  through  the  centre  of  the  clay  in  the  mid- 
dle ; then  in  the  oppofite  (ides,  at  both  ends,  make  a vent;  and  in 
that  fide  you  intend  to  fire  firft  make  a fmall  hole  to  the  compofition 
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near  the  clay  in  the  middle,  from  which  carry  a quick-match,  co- 
vered with  a fingle  paper,  to  the  vent  at  the  other  end  ; then,  when 
the  charge  is  burnt  on  one  fide,  it  will,  by  means  of  the  quick-mateh, 
communicate  to  the  charge  on  the  other  (whicli  may  be  of  a diiferent 
fort).  The  flyers  being  thus  made,  put  an  iron  pin,  that  mult  be 
fixed  in  the  work  on  which  they  arc  to  be  fired,  and  on  wliich  they 
are  to  run,  through  the  hole  in  the  middle  : on  the  end  of  this  pin 
inufl  be  a nut  to  keep  the  flyer  from  running  otF.  If  you  would  have 
them  turn  back  again  after  they  are  burnt,  make  both  the  vents  at 
the  ends  on  the  fame  fide,  which  will  alter  its  courfe  the  contrary  way. 

Table  Rockets  -Arc  defigned  merely  to  fliew  the  truth  of  driving,  and 
the  judgment  of  a fire-worker,  they  having  no  other  efteft,  when 
fired,  than  fpinning  round  in  the  fame  place  vvhere  they  begin,  till 
they  are  burnt  out,  and  fhewing  nothing  more  titan  an  horizontal 
circle  of  fire. 

The  method  of  making  thefe  rockets  is — Have  a cone  turned  out 
of  hard  wood  aj  inches  diameter,  and  as  much  high  ; round  the 
bafe  of  it  draw  a line  ; on  this  line  fix  four  fpokes,  two  inches  long 
each,  fo  as  to  ftand  one  oppolite  the  oilier  ; then  fill  four  nine-inch 
one-pound  cafes  with  any  ffrong  compofition,  within  two  inches  of 
the  top  : thefe  cafes  are  made  like  tourbillons,  and  muft  be  rammed 
with  the  greateft  exattnefs.  Your  rockets  beipg  filled,  fix  tlieir 
open  ends  on  the  fhort  fpokes  ; then  in  the  fide  of  each  cafe  bore  a 
hole  near  the  clay  ; all  thefe  holes,  or  vents,  muft  be  fo  made  that 
the  fire  of  each  cafe  may  act  the  fame  way  ; from  thefe  vents  qarry 
leaders  to  the  top  of  the  cone,  and  tie  them  together.  When  you 
would  fire  tlie  rockets,  fet  them  on  a fmooih  table,  and  light  the 
leaders  in  the  middle,  and  all  the  cafes  will  fire  together,  and  fpin 
on  the  point  of  the  cone. 

Thefe  rockets  may  be  made  to  rife  like  tourbillons,  by  making  the 
cafes  fhorter,  and  boring  four  holes  in  the  under  fide  of  each  at 
equal  diftances  ; this  being  done,  they  are  called  double  tourbillons. 
All  the  vents  in  the  under  fide  of  the  cafes  muft  be  lighted  at  once; 
and  the  ftiarp  point  of  the  cone  cut  otf,  at  which  place  make  it 
fpherical. 

SHORT  ACCOUNT  of  RICHARD  BAXTER. 

Richard  Baxter,  an  eminent  divine  among  the  con-con- 
formifts,  was  born  at  Rowton  in  Shropfhire,  Noventber  12, 
1615  ; and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  exemplary  life,  his  pacific 
and  moderate  principles,  and  his  numerous  writings.  Upon  the 
opening  of  the  long  parliamenti  he  was  chofen  vicar  of  Kidder- 
minfter.  In  the  heat  of  the  civil  wars  he  withdrew  from  that  town  to 
Coventry,  and  preached  to  the  garrifon  and  inhabitants.  When 
Oliver  Cromwell  was  made  protestor,  he  would  by  no  means  comply 
with  his  raeafures,  though  he  preached  before  him.  He  came  to 
London  and  preached  before  the  parliament  the  day  before  they  voted 
the  return  of  Charles  II.  who  upon  his  reftoration  appointed  him 
one  of  his  chaplains  in  ordinary.  He  affifted  at.  the  conference  in 
the  Savoy,  as  one  of  the  commiftioners  for  ftating  the  fundamentals 
in  religion,  and  then  drew  up  a reformed  liturgy.  He  was  offered  file 
biftiopric  of  Hereford,  which  he  refufed,  aftetling  no  higher  perfer 
meat  than  the  liberty  of  continuing  miniftcrofKidderminfterj  which 
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Tie  could  not  obtain,  for  lie  was  not  permitted  to  preach  there  above 
twice  after  the  reltoratioii.  Whereupon  he  returned  to  London, 
and  preached  occafionally  about  the  city,  till  the  aft  of  uniformity 
took  place.  In  1662,  Mr.  Baxter  was  married  to  Margaret  Char* 
leton,  daughter  to  Francis  Charleton,  Efq.  of  the  county  of  Salop. 
She  was  a woman  of  great  piety,  and  entered  thoroughly  into  her 
hufband’s  views  concerning  religion.  During  the  plague  in  1665  he 
retired  into  Buckinghamthire  ; but  afterwards  returned  to  Afton, 
where  he  Haid  till  the  aft  againtl  conventicles  expired ; and  then  hiS 
audience  was  fo  large  that  he  wanted  room.  Upon  this  he  was  com- 
mitted to  prifon;  but,  procuring  an  habeas  corpus,  he  was  difeharg- 
ed.  After  tiie  indulgence  in  1672,  he  returned  to  London;  and 
in  1682  he  was  (eized  for  coming  within  five  miles  of  a corporation. 
In  16S4  he  was  leized  again  ; and  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  was 
committed  prifoiier  to  the  King’s  Bench,  and  tried  before  the  Lord 
CJiief  Juflice  Jefferies  for  his  Paraphrafe  on  the  New  Teftament, 
whicli  was  called  a fcandalous  and  feditious  book  againfl  the  govern- 
ment. He  continued  in  prifon  two  years  ; from  whence  he  was  at 
laff  difeharged,  and  had  his  fine  remitted  by  the  king.  He  died 
Decembers,  1691;  and  was  buried  in  Chrift-church.  He  was  ho- 
noured with  the  triendfhip  of  fome  of  the  greatell  and  beff  men  in 
the  kingdom,  as  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  the  Earl  of  Balcarras, 
Lord  Chief  Juflice  Hales,  Dr.  Tillotfon,  &c.  and  held  correfpon- 
dence  with  fome  of  the  mofl  eminent  foreign  divines.  He  wrote 
above  120  books,  and  had  above  fixty  written  againfl  diim.  Mr. 
Granger’s  character  of  him  is  very  flriking.  “ Richard  Baxter  (fays 
he)  was  a man  famous  for  Weaknefs  of  body  and  flrength  of  mind  ; 
for  having  the  flrongefl  fenfe  of  religion  himfelf,  and  exciting  a fCnfe 
of  it  in  the  thoughtlefs  and  profligate;  for  preaching  more  fermons, 
engaging  in  more  controverfies,  and  writing  more  books,  than  any 
other  non-conformifl  of  his  age.  He  fpoke,  difputed,  and  wrote, 
with  eafe  ; and  difeovered  the  fame  intrepidity  when  he  reproved 
Cromwell  and  expofhilated  with  Charles  II.  as  w-hen  he  preached  to 
a congregation  of  mechanics.  Hi.s  zeal  for  religion  wms  extraordi- 
nary ; but  it  feems  never  to  liave  prompted  him  to  faCtion,  or  car- 
ried him  to  enthuliafm.”  Among  his  mofl  famous  works  were,  1. 
The  Saints  Everlalling  Reft,  2.  Call  to  the  Unconverted,  of  which 
20,000  were  fold  in  one  year  ; and  it  was  rranflated  not  only  into  all 
the  European  languages,  but  into  the  Indian  tongue.  3.  Poor 
Man’s  Family  Book.  4.  Dying  Thoughts  ; and,  5.  A Paraphrafe 
on  the  New  Teftament.  His  praftical  works  have  been  printed  in 
four  volumes  folio. 

I 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  NIMKiUAS,  a NATION  of  SOUTHERN 

AFRICA. 

fprom  I.E  Vaii.  i-avt’s  New  Travels  intotlic  interior  Parts  of  Africa.} 

WHEN  I entered  the  Niniiqna  country,  my  defign  was  to  in 
vefligate  every  tiling  that  had  bcen-faid  of  it  at  the  Cape. 
How  many  tales  had  I not  licard  of  this  tiation  ! wliat  wonderful 
things  concernirtg  its  manners,  its  arts,  its  treafures,  &c.  'Flip 
reader  knows  already  vsluit  to  think  of  its  pretended  it\iues  of  gold 
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and  fiWer  : and  the  tales  of  its  arts  and  its  laws  are  on  a par  w ith 
thofe  of  its  mines. 

Kolben  is  the  man  who  has  (lamped  authority  on  all  thefe  fahles. 
Even  1,  having  no  idea  refpe6ting  thefe  diliant  and  unknow  n people, 
gave  fome  credit  to  the  dreams  of  this  writer.  1 n coiilequence,  as  I 
penetrated  into  tlie  interior  of  Africa,  and  viliied  the  Hottentots,  I 
every  where  fought  the  traces  of  that  flourifliing  agriculture,  “ wliich 
they  underftand  incomparably  better  than  the  Europeans  of  the 
Cape,  who  frequently  apply  to  them  for  advice  on  the  (ubjett.”  I 
was  defirous  of  feeing  fome  of  thofe  folemn  marriage  ceremonies, 
whiclt  a prieft  performs,  and  which  he  legitimates  by  fprinkling  the 
newly-united  couple  with  his  urine.  I wifhed  to  vifit  the  jmblic 
prifons  of  thefe  people,  and  be  prefent  at  the  fittings  of  their  tribu- 
nals, and  the  decrees  of  their  fovereign  council.  Perhaps  I had 
deflroyed  monfters  enough  in  Africa  to  afpire  to  the  honour  of  being 
admitted  into  that  order  of  knighthood  ; the  progrefs  and  ceremonials 
of  which  t'he  hiftorianhas  deferibed  with  no  lefs  pomp  than  minute- 
nefs.  Alas  ! all  thefe  Iplendid  chimeras  vanithed  before  me.  Re- 
ligion, police,  laws,  military  tadlics,  orders  of  battle,  treaties  of 
peace,  ex pcrienced  generals,  prifonersof  war,  vanquifiiers  and  van- 
quilhed,  were  all  romaiues,  exifiing  only  in  the  brain  of  the  author, 
and  in  the  taverns  where  they  had  been  told  him  by  thofe  who  made 
him  their  fport. 

Thirty  or  forty  years  after  the  publication  of  his  voyage,  Abbe  de 
la  Caille  made  fome  flay  at  the  Cape,  and  thus  was  enabled,  on  (ome 
points  at  leaft,  to  pafs  judgment  on  the  work.  He  fpoke  of  it  as  he 
ought,  and  as  it  deferves.  Since  la  Caille,  other  travellers  have 
given  their  opitiionsof  Kolben  ; and  the  learned  now  know  how  far 
they  may  rely  on  the  accounts  of  that  traveller.  To  lifien  to  him,  ia 
all  the  Hottentot  tribes  without  exception,  mothers  have  the  inhuman 
prejudice  of  revolving  not  to  have  twins,  and  the  abominable  cuflom. 
of  dellroying  one  of  the  two.  If  the  twins  confifl  of  two  boys,  or 
two  girls,  they  kill  the  weaker  of  the  two;  if  a boy  and  girl,  the 
girl,  he  lays,  is  the  vidim;  and  he  blufhes  not  to  avow,  that  he  has 
witnefled  thefe  crimes. 

Now  1 aver,  that  this  charge  is  the  blacked  calumny  againfl  na- 
ture that  ever  defiled  the  pen  of  a writer  deltitute  of  modelty.  “I'lie 
fight  of  the  two  twins  of  one  of  the  wives  of  the  chief  was  fufficient 
to  convince  me  of  this.  However,  as  thefe  children  miglit  have 
been  an  exception  to  the  general  law  for  fome  particular  reafon,  I 
refolved  to  interrogate  their  father  refpefling  this  pretended  maf- 
facre.  Every  morning  before  I went  a-hunting,  he  came  to  fee  me 
with  his  two  wives,  and  regale  himfelf  with  a pipe  of  tobacco  and  a 
Jopje,  or  (mall  glafs,  of  brandy.  Though  his  language  was  different 
from  that  of  the  Hottentots  on  the  weflern  coaft,  yet,  in  the  two 
months  I had  fpent  in  the  country,  I had  learned  to  underftand  it  a 
little,  and  make  myfelf  underftood. 

One  day,  as  I was  fitting  on  the  grafs,  near  my  tenN  with  him 
and  liis  two  wives,  I turned  the  converlation  to  the  (iibjedl  of  the 
twins,  and  afked  his  wife  whether,  if  (he  fhould  have  twins  again, 
(he  would  not  deflroy  one  of  them  ? This  queftion  appeared  to  of- 
fend her  ; (lie  kept,  filence,  and  fell  into  a deep  mufing.  But  her 
hufband,  turning  towards  me,  and  reminding  me  that  1 had  feveral 
times  afked  him  limilar  queflions,  declared  with  warmth,  that  Inch 
, ■ . a facrifice 
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a facrifice  was  impoinble.  Thus  we  fee  how  imjuft  are  the  whites- 
who,  believing  Kolben,  accufe  the  Nimiquas  of  a crime  fo  aboniina, 
ble  as  to  be  an  outrage  againlt  the  common  mother  of  all  beings.  1 
will  here  add,  that  the  Nimiquas  not  only  do  not  make  away  with 
one  of  their  twins  when  they  have  them,  but  preferve  and  bring  up 
all  their  chil4ren.  This  duty  is  fo  natural,  that  1 could  not  have 

made  them  comprehend  an  idea  repugnant  to  it.  .or 

Befules  the  grand  and  revolting  charge  of  which  I have  juft  fpokeii, 

I had  heard,  refpeCting  the  Greater  Nimiquas,  another  abuird  table, 
the  falfehood  of  which  1 equally  verified.  This  was  not  told  me  at 
the  Cape,  like  the  preceding  one  : I ^ad  it  from  Klaas  Baliei,  who, 
bein^^  born  near  Orange  River,  miglu  have  known  fome  things  re- 
fpechn'^  thele  people  with  certainty.  According  to  him,  the  fa- 
thers, To  Ihew  what  affeiftion  they  bear  their  children,  feed  their 
clilelf  in  a particular  manner,  as  being  of  right  the  firit  objedl  of 
paternal  care.  For  this  purpofe,  tliey  put  him  in  a coop,  as  it  were: 
that  is,  they  fhut  him  up  in  a trench  made  under  their  hut,  where, 
being  deprived  of  motion,  he  lofes  little  by  perfpiration,  w’hile  they 
jeed  and  cram  him  in  a manner  with  milk  and  greafe.  By  degrees 
the  child  fattens,  and  gets  as  round  as  a barrel  ; and  when  he  is 
come  to  fuch  a (fate  as  not  to  be  able  to  walk,  but  to  bend  under  his 
own  weight,  the  parents  exhibit  him  to  the  admiration  of  the  horde; 
who,  froTn  that  period,  conceive  more  or  lefs  efieerii  and  conlidera- 
tion  for  the  family,  according  as  the  monfter  has  acquired  more  or 
lefs  rotundity.  Such  was  the  account  given  me  by  Klaas  Baffcr; 
and,  thoimh  it  appeared  to  me  altogether  improbable,  yet  the  nar- 
rator relaTed  fo  many  particulars,  of  which  he  pretended  to  have 
been  an  eye-witnefs  ; he  had  fo  little  intereft  in  impofing  upon  me  ; 
and  the  human  mind,  in  uncultivated  and  ignorant  nations,  appears 
fometimes  capable  of  fuch  feiifelefs  cuftoms  and  prejudices,  that, 
jiotwithftanding  my  reludfance,  I could  not  avoid  believing  it. 

Soon,  however,  I was  undeceived.  Wherever  I afked  any  quef- 
tions  OH  the  fubjetf,  1 faw  that  the  peo^de  to  whom  I addrdled  my- 
felf  were  ready  to  laugh  in  my  face.  Still,  as  it  appeared  ftrange  to 
me,  that  a man  fliould  talk  of  what  he  had  leen,  wlieti  he  had  in 
reality  feeii  nothing  ; as  it  was  pofTible,  that  the  fable  might  have  forne 
foundation,  without  being  true  in  all  its  particulars  ; I was  willing  to 
convince  mylelf  what  could  have  given  rife  to  it  j and,  every  time  1 
vihted  a horde,  I took  care,  under  diflerent  prctence.s,  to  examine, 
one  after  another,  all  tlie  huts  of  the  kraal,  and  to  afk  which  was 
the  eldefl  child  of  the  family  ; but  1 no  where  law  any  thing  that  in- 
dicated either  this  pretended  coop,  or  this  pretended  cramming. 

Jt  is  probable  that  fuch  a tale  may  have  originated  among  the 
planters  rdiding  on  the  Namero,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
country  of  the  Nimiquas  ; that  it  was  a pleafantry  of  (ome  wit  of  the 
place  on  the  leannefs  of  thefe  people,  which  indeed  is  extreme;  and 
That  Klaas  Bailer,  the  fon  of  a Hottentot  and  a planter,  having  had 
jt  inliilled  into  him  in  his  infancy,  had  finilhed,  like  other  romancers, 
by  alTerting  that  he  had  feen  what  he  had  only  been  told.  And  thus 
it  i"  that,  throiigliout  tlie  whole  of  tlie  colony  of  the  Cape,  tlie 
planters  and  even  the  Hottentots  will  allure  you,  that  fprinkling  with 
urine  is  pradtiled  in  the  marriage  ceremonies  of  the  favage  hordes. 

In  fize,  tlie  Greater  Nimiquas  are  taller  than  the  other  Hottentot 
tribes.  1 hey  appear  even  to  exceed  in  height  the  Gonaquas,  though 
^ perhaps 
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perhaps  they  do  not  reality.  Their  (lender  bones,  delicate  air,  thin 
(hape,  and  Imall  legs,  every  thing,  in  (hort,  even  to  their  cloaks,  .j 
which  reach  from  their  (lioiilders  to  the  ground,  contributed  to  the  j 
illufion.  On  feeing  the  bodies  of  thefe  men  as  (lender  as  the  (tern  of 
a tree,  you  would  almoft  fuppofe  them  to  have  patTed  Through  the  in- 
flrument  of  a wire-drawer.  Lefs  deep  in  colour  than  the  CaftVes,  , 
they  have  at  the  fame  time  more  pleaftng  features  than  the  other  Hot- 
tentots, becaufe  their  nofe  is  lefs  flattened,  and  their  clteeks  lefs  pro- 
minent. But  their  cold  and  unmeaning  countenances,  their  phleg- 
■matic  and  immoveable  air,  give  them  a particular  charadfer  by  which 
they  are  didinguifhed.  Every  time  1 looked  at  them,  I fancied  I 
beheld  one  of  thofe  lank,  long-vifagcd,  gothic  figures  placed  at  the 
church-doors  in  certain  catholic  countries  as  if  to  ferve  as  fentinels. 

I have  already  faid,  that  the  women  do  not  (hare  this  tranquil 
apathy.  Gay,  lively,  fportive,  and  loving  much  to  laugh,  you 
would  fuppofe  them  to  be  formed  ot  dili'erent  materials.  It  is  eafy 
enough  to  conceive,  that  a man  and  wife  may  live  peaceably  together, 
notwithdanding  fuch  difference  of  difpofition  ; but  it  is  not  eafy  to 
underdand  or  explain  how  fuch  melancholy  fathers  can  beget  daugh- 
ters fo  gay,  or  fuch  fprightly  women  hear  Tons  fo  dull. 

The  krofs  differs  not  at  all  in  (hape  from  the  Hottentot  cloak  ; 
only,  as  I have  before  remarked,  it  is  longer.  Many  of  them  ufe 
the  (kins  of  the  hyaena,  the  jackal,  or  the  ifatis,  when  they  are  lucky 
enough  to  procure  a fufficiency  to  make  a krofs.  They  ornament 
them  with  glals  beads,  and  plates  of  copper,  which  they  obtain  from 
the  Hottentots  of  the  colony.  I found  among  them  a particular  lort  { 
of  thefe  beads, ^ confiding  of  little  long  tubes  of  different  colours,  and  ' 
tranfparent.  Thefe  being  unknown  at  the  Cape,  I wifhed  to  know 
whence  the  favages  procured  them.  They  informed  me,  that  they 
got  them  by  barter  with  other  neighbouring  nations,  who  had  them 
only  at  the  fccond  hand  ; and,  that  they  came  originally  from  the 
blacks  who  dwelt  on  the  coad  of  the  Indian  fea,  to  the  ead  of  Africa, 
by  whom  they  were  fabricated. 

If  tlie  beads  of  which  I am  fpeaking  were  donesor  gems  coloured 
by  nature,  it  miglit  be  believed  that  the  blacks  of  the  wed,  after 
having  reduced  them  to  little  pieces,  might  know  how  to  (hape  and 
perforate  them  ; as  the  favages  of  Guiana  do  with  the  amazonian 
done.  I have  found  coloured  fubdances  in  feveral  rocks  on  tlie  weft 
of  Africa,  and  there  may  be  the  fame  on  the  eaft.  But  thefe  in 
quedion  are  enamels ; that  is  to  fay,  glafs,  made  by  fufion  and 
formed  by  blowing.  Now  as  fuch  an  operation  requires,  not  only 
tor  the  melting,  but  alfo  for  the  compofition  of  the  colours,  confide, 
rable  (kill,  implements,  chemical  knowledge,  &c.  I think  it  may  be 
affirmed,  without  any  great  rafhnefs,  that  the  negroes  of  the  ead 
were  never  niaders  of  fuch  an  art ; and,  that  the  enamels  they  fell 
to  their  neigtibonrs  probably  come  from  the  Portuguefe  colonics  of 
Molambique.  I have  in  my  cabinet  one  of  thefe^’girdles  of  glafs 
beads,  and  I can  alfert  that  it  is  neither  of  French  nor  Dutch  nianu- 
fafliire. 

^ Befides  the  kind  of  decoration  which  I have  jud  deferibed,  the- 
Greater  Niniiquas  ufe  another,  that  of  daubing  their  hair  with  a 
thick  layer  of  greafe,  mint^ed  with  fhe  powder  of  diderent  odori- 
ferous woods.  Many  of  them  tattoo  their  faces,  arms,  and  even 
bodies.  But  the  latter  cuflom  is  not  fo  prevalent  among  them,  as 

among 
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among  other  people  more  to  the  north.  This  too  may  be  a native 
ciiltom,  which  the  fame  fpirit  of  coquetry  that  gave  rife  to  it  in 
other  nations  may  have  equally  prompted  the  Nimiquasto  invent. 

As  to  religion,  divine  worlhip,  priells,  temples,  and  the  idea  of 
an  immortal  foul,  they  arc  all  non-entities  to  them.  On  thefe  fub- 
jedfs,  like  all  the  reft  of  the  favages  their  neighbours,  they  have  not 
the  (lighteft  notion.  Nature  has  told  them  fufficiently  plain,  not  to 
do  to  another  what  they  would  not  another  (hould  do  to  them  ; and 
their  little  aftbciations,  which  are  a commencement  of  civilization., 
lead  them  in  thisrefpect  farther  than  many  cultivated  people,  by  en- 
joining them  to  do  to  others  as  they  would  be  done  by. 

After  what  1 have  faid  of  tlie  phlegmatic  temper  of  the  Nimiquas, 
it  will  be  luppofed  that  they  are  by  no  means  warlike.  Yet,  like 
the  furrounding  nations,  they  have  their  allagays  and  poifoned  ar- 
rows ; and,  like  them  can  handle  tiiefe  arms  with  dexterity.  They 
poffefs  alfo  thofe  war-oxen,  fo  formidable  in  battle,  and  fo  favour- 
able to  the  cowardice  or  inadfivity  of  the  combatants.  They  have 
even  a peculiar  implement  of  war  which  their  neighbours  have  not. 
This  is  a large  buckler,  of  the  height  of  the  perlon  who  bears  it, 
behind  which  the  Nimiqua  can  completely  conceal  himfelf.  But, 
befides  that  his  natural  apathy  prevents  him  from  givingor  taking  of- 
fence, he  is  in  reality  pufillanimous  and  cowardly  from  the  coldnefs 
of  his  difpolition.  To  utter  only  the  name  of  Hoi|zoiUna  before 
him  is  fufficient  to  make  him  tremble.  This  name  is  that  ot  a 
neighbotiring  nation,  born  brave  and  warlike,  and  diftinguilhed 
from  other  African  nations  by  peculiar  features. 

Notwithftanding  his  frigidity,  the  Nimiqua  is  not  infenfible  to 
plealure.  He  even  feeks  with  avidity  thofe  which,  requiring  but 
little  exertion,  are  capable  of  agitating  him  and  procuring  agreeable 
fenfaiions.  Every  evening,  as  foon  as  the  fire  was  kindled  in  my 
camp,  thirty  or  forty  perfons,  men  and  women,  would  come  and  fit 
with  my  people  in  a circle  round  it.  For  fome  time  a profound  filence 
was  maintained  : at  length  one  of  them  would  open  his  mouth  to  re- 
late a ftory,  and  would  then  fpeak  without  ceafing  for  hours  toge- 
ther. I was  not  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the  language  to  com- 
prehend  the  whole  of  the  narration,  but  1 underftood,  that  it  com- 
monly related  to  fome  event  to  the  honour  of  the  natioi),  and  that 
the  unfortunate  hero  of  the  tale  was  almoft  always  a hyiena,  a lion, 
or  a Houziniana.  Every  now  and  then,  the  orator  was  interrupted 
by  the  noify  failles  of  the  women,  who  Ihook  their  very  fides  with 
laughter.  'J  lie  men,  without  taking  any  fhare  in  this  extravagant 
mirth,  reafoned  gravely,  and  with  an  apprarance  of  profound 
tiiouglit,  on  the  circumftances  tliey  had  juft  heard.  In  the  midft  of 
this  grotcfque  and  incongruous  pidlure,  I amufed  myfclf  with  the 
dignity  of  the  reafoners  ; while  the  women,  who  law  me  fmile,  and 
knew  that  I underftood  fo  little  of  the  tale,  redoubled  their  laughter 
till  they  were  out  of  breath. 

Their  mufical  inftruments  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  tlie  other  Hot- 
tentots; but  their  dancing  is  very  different,  and  refembles  the  temper 
of  the  nation.  If  the  countenance  iiavc  received  from  nature,  fea- 
tures that  can  exprefs  our  palfions,  the  body  lias  alio  its  attitudes 
and  movements  that  paint  our  temper  and  feelings.  The  dance  of 
the  Nimiqua  is  frigid,  like  himfqlf,  a.ii4  Id  devoia  of  grace  and  hi- 
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laritVi  that,  were  it  not  for  tlie  extreme  gaiety  of  the  women,  it 
might  be  called  the  dance  of  the  dead.  Thefe  tortoifes,  to  whom 
dancing  is  a fatigue,  lliew  little  eagei  ncfs  for  any  thing  but  wageis, 
games  of  calculation  and  chance,  and  all  the  fedentary  aniufements 
which  require  patience  and  refle6lion,  of  which  they  are  more  ca- 
pable than  they  are  of  motion. 

One  of  their  favourite  games  is  w hat  they  call  the  tiger  and  the 
lambs.  It  is  nearly  as  follows:  I fay  nearly,  for  I never  underflood 
it  fufficiently  to  be  able  clearly  to  explain  it.  An  oblong  fqtiare  is 
traced  on  the  grotind,  in  which  are  made  a certain  number  of  holes, 
two  or  three  iuclies  deep,  forming  a fort  of  chefs-table.  The  holes 
are  made  in  ranks,  fide  by  fide,  but  the  number  is  not  fixed.  I 
have  fecii  them  varying  from  twenty  to  lorty.  To  play,  they  take  a 
certain  number  of  pieces  of  (heep’s-dung,  hardened  by  drying, 
proportionate  to  the  number  of  holes,  and  which  reprelent  lambs. 
Some  ot  the  lioles  are  alfo  called  lambs,  and  into  thefe  are  put  balls. 
'1  be  holes  that  remain  empty,  are  called  tigers.  Perhaps  they  re- 
prclent  only  different  dens  of  the  fame  animal,  and  the  retreats  or 
ambtifcades  which  he  occupies  fticCelTively  one  after  the  other.  The 
player  begins  by  taking  foine  lambs  otif  of  their  holes,  and  putting 
them  into  other  holes  of  the  tiger.  Perhaps  this  tiger  has  a regular 
mevement  likefomc  of  otir  pieces  at  chefs,  and  the  art  of  the  player 
confilts  in  avoiding  this  movement,  to  fave  his  lambs,  and  present 
them  from  being  devotired.  At  leaft,  when  it  has  been  neceffary  to 
place  them  elfewliere,  I have  fecn  him  dotible  his  attention  ; but  be 
fometinies  brings  them  together  or  leparates  them  in  f'uch  a confufed 
manner,  tliat,  being  unable  to  follow  tlie  game,  1 have  been  con- 
founded by  the  movements,  and  could  comprehend  nothing  farther, 
till  the  moment  when  the  flakes  were  taken  up. 

Tl.c-re  is  another  game,  which,  being  much  more  eafy,  becaufe  it 
is  fimply  a game  of  chance,  is  on  that  account  fo  much  the  more 
dangerous  ; for  the  Nimiquas,  fond  of  it  to  diffraclion,  frequently 
rifk,  in  playing  at  it,  their  herds  and  all  they  poffefs.  It  confidera- 
bly  refembles  our  huflle-cap.  The  feed  of  the  mimofa  of  the  coun- 
try is  a fort  of  bean,  wliigh  conflituies  the  principal  food  of  the  gi- 
raffe. They  take  a certain  number  of  thefe  feeds,  engrave  fome 
mark  on  one  of  their  (ides,  which  anfwers  the  fame  purpofe  to  them 
that  the  head  or  the  tale  of  a piece  of  money  does  to  our  gamblers, 
and,  after  they  have  huflled  them  fome  time  between  their  two 
hands,  they  throw  them  on  the  ground,  when  they  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  count  whether  the  marked  or  unmarked  fides  upperniofl 
are  mofl  numerous.  Tliis  game,  contrived  equally  to  pleafe  the  in- 
dolent, becaufe  it  does  not  fatigue  them,  and  the  fltipid,  becaufe  it 
requires  no  capacity  of  thought,  wonderfully  delighted  my  Hotten- 
tots. TJiey  foon  gave  into  it  with  fudi  ardour,  that  they  didnothini' 
clfe  from  morning  to  night  ; and  many  of  them,  after  liaving  lofl 
all  they  poUetfed,  ftaked,  as  their  lall  refourcc,  the  allowance  of 

tobacco  and  brandy  that  they  were  to  receive  the  fucceeding  days. 

Nothing  then  was  left  lor  them  but  to  rob  me  ; and,  I had  reafon 
to  fear  they  would  do  fo.  To  cut  off  the  temptation,  I re-eflabliffted 
an  equality  of  fortune  among  them,  by  refloring  to  each  w hat  he  had 
loft,  aware  that  the  foie  hope  of  regaining  this  makes  gamblers; 
and  I had  then  no  need  of  proclamations  to  prevent  in  future  Inch 
diforder  in  my  camp. 
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Several  Nimiquasliad  accompanied  me  from  the  former  horde  to  tliis ; 
they  appeared  even  to  take  pleafure  in  being  with  me  ; but,  tlie  mo- 
ment my  people  w'ere  prohibited  from  playing  with  them,  they  no 
longer  found  my  camp  I'o  agreeable,  and  came  to  announce  to  me 
their  departure.  Neverthelefs,  as  they  had  every  reafon  to  be  latis- 
fied  with  my  condmSt  towards  them,  they  exprelFed,  on  quirting  me, 
great  friendlhip  and  attachment  ; and,  as  I had  juft  purchaled  (ome 
oxen  for  my  waggons,  they  even  oft’ered  to  take  them  under  their 
care,  and  deliver  them  to  Swanepoel  at  my  camp  on  the  Orange 
River.  This  otter  I accepted.  In  return,  I made  them  a few  pre- 
fents  j I entrufted  them  with  my  cattle,  after  having  marked  them  ; 
and  they  went  away  fatisfied. 

Scarcely  liad  they  quitted  me,  when  one  of  my  Hottentos  came  to 
alk  a favour  of  me.  He  was  defirous  of  making  one  of  the  Nimiquas 
of  the  horde  a prefent  of  a fine  cow.  He  had  already  i’omething  to- 
wards paying  for  her  which  he  had  gained  at  play  ; but  he  had  not 
enough,  and  requefted  me  to  advance  him,  in  part  of  his  wages,  a 
little  hard-ware,  that  he  might  have  it  in  his  power  to  conclude  his 
bargain. ' A gift  of  fuch  confequence  implied  fome  great  lervice  re- 
ceived. Before  I aftented  to  his  requeft,  1 would  know  what  had 
given  rife  to  it ; and  I found  that  the  cow  was  not  a prefent,  but  an 
article  of  barter.  My  Hottentot  was  in  love  with  the  daughter  of 
the  Nimiqua  : and,  to  obtain  her,  he  had  offered  him  a cow,  which 
the  Himiqua  had  conlented  to  accept. 

In  this  manner  are  marriages  made  in  all  the  African  nations;  and 
fuch  was  originally  the  cuftom  throughout  the  world,  before  the 
imagination  of  poets,  and  the  policy  of  civilized  focieties,  had  fub- 
ftituted  in  the  ftead  of  love  a reprefentative,  who,  under  the  name 
of  Hymen,  claiming  alone  the  right  of  uniting  the  fexes,  contributes 
but  too  often  to  difturb  and  deprave  their  union.  Among  favages 
there  is  no  contract,  no  witnefs,  no  ceremony.  A man  and  woman 
plaafe  each  other  ; they  live  together;  and  this  conftitutes  them  huf- 
band  and  wife.  If  the  woman  have  parents,  (he  is  confidered  as 
their  property,  and  of  courle  they  muft  either  give  or  fell  her. 

Of  the  FORCE  and  VARIETY  of  SENTIMENT. 

SENTIMENT,  according  to  Lord  Karnes,  is  a term  appropriated 
to  fuch  tlioughts  as  are  prompted  by  pafTion.  It  differs  from  a 
perception  ; for  a perception  fignifies  the  adf  by  which  we  become 
confeious  of  external  objects.  It  differs  from  confeioufnefs  of  an 
internal  action,  fuch  as  thinking,  fufpending  thought,  inclining,  re-, 
folving,  willing,  &c.  And  it  differs  from  the  conception  of  a rela- 
tion among  objefts  ; a conception  of  that  kind  being  termed  opinion. 

To  talk  in  the  language  of  mulic,  each  paflion  hath  a certain  tone, 
to  which  every  fentiment  proceeding  from  it  ought  to  be  tuned  with 
the  greateft  accuracy  : which  is  no  eafy  work,  efpccially  where  fuch 
harmony  ought  to  be  fupported  during  the  courfe  of  a long  theatrical 
reprefentation/  In  order  to  reach  fuch  delicacy  of  execution,  it  is 
neceffary  that  a writer  alfume  the  precife  character  and  pallion  of  the 
perfonage  reprefented  ; which  requires  an  uncommon  genius,  hut 
it  is  the  only  ditticulty  ; for  the  writer,  who,  annihilating  himfelf, 

I c^n  thus  become  another  perfon,  need  be  in  no  pain  about  the  fen- 
i timents  that  belong  to  the  alliimed  Tharatter  : thele  will  tlww  without 
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the  lead  dudy,  or  even  preconception  ; and  will  frequently  Ee  aS 
delightfully  new  to  himfelf  as  to  his  reader.  But,  if  a lively  piaute 
even  of  a fingle  emotion  require  an  ed'ort  of  genius,  how  much 
greater  the  ed'ort  to  compofe  a padionate  dialogue  with  as  many  dif- 
ferent tones  of  paflion  as  there  are  fpeakers  f With  what  dudlilily  of 
feeling  mud  that  writer  be  endued,  who  approaches  perfedtion  in 
fuch  a work  ; when  it  is  necell'ary  to  alfume  did'erent  and  even  op-  , 
pofite  charadlers  and  padions  in  the  quicked  fitccedion  ? Yet  this 
■work,  difficult  as  it  is,  yields  to  tlrat  of  compodng  a dialogue  in 
genteel  comedy,  exhibiting  charadlers  without  pallion.  The  reafon 
)s  that  the  different  tones  of  charader  are  more  delicate,  and  lels  in 
fight,  than  thofe  of  paffion  ; and,  accordingly,  many  writers,  who 
have  no  genius  for  drawing  cha'radters,  make  a diift  to  reprefent,  to- 
lerably well,  an  ordinary  padion  in  its  dmple  movements.  But  of 
all  works  of  this  kind,  what  is  truly  the  mod  difficult,  is  a cliarac- 
teridical  dialogue  upon  any  philofophical  lubjedf  ; to  interweave 
charaders  with  reafoning,  by  fuiting  to  the  charader  of  each 
fpeaker  a peculiarity  not  only  of  thought  but  of  expredion,  requires 
tlie  perfedion  of  genius,  tade,  and  judgment. 

How  difficult  dialogue-writing  is,  will  be  evident,  even  without 
reafoning,  from  the  miferable  compofitions  of  that  kind  found  with- 
out number  in  all  languages.  The  art  of  mimicking  any  fingularity 
in  gedure  or  in  voice,  is  a rare  talent,  thougli  diretted  by  figlu  and 
hearing,  the  acuted  and  mod  lively  of  our  external  fenfes  : how 
much  more  rare  mud  that  talent  be,  of  imitating  charaders  and  in- 
ternal emotions,  tracing  all  their  did'erent  tints,  and  reprefenting ; 
them  in  a lively  manner  by  natural  fentiments  properly  exprelTed  ? ’ 
The  truth  is,  fucli  execution  is  too  delicate  for  an  ordinary  genius  ; , 
and  for  that  reafon  the  bulk  of  writers,  indead  of  exprefling  a paf-  ■ 
fion*as  one  does  who  feels  it,  content  themfelves  with  deferibing  itt 
in  the  language  of  a fpedator.  To  awaken  paflion  by  an  internal  ef- 
fort merely,  without  any  external  caufe,  requires  great  fenfibility 
and  yet  that  operation  is  neceflary,  not  lefs  to  the  writer  than  to  ther 
ador  ; becaufe  none  but  thofe  w ho  adually  feel  a paflion  can  repre-- 
fent  it  to  the  life.  The  writer’s  part  is  the  more  complicated  : he  mud. 
add  compofition  to  paflion:  and  mud,  in  the  quicked  fucce,ffion, , 
adopt  every  did'erent  charader.  But  a very  humble  flight  of  ima-- 
gination  may  ferve  to  convert  a writer  into  a fpedator,  fo  as  to. 
figure,  in  foine  obfeure  manner,  an  adion  as  palling  in  his  fight  and  . 
hearing.  In  that  figured  fituation,  being  led  naturally  to  write  like 
a fjiedator,  he  entertains  his  readers  with  his  own  refledions,  withi 
cool  defeription,  and  florid  declamation  ; inflead  of  making  them' 
cye-witneffies,  as  it  were,  to  a real  event,  and  to  every  movement  ofii 
genuine  paffion.  Tims  moft  of  our  plays  appear  to  be  caft  in  the 
fame  mould  ; perlbnages  without  charader,  the  mere  outlines  of 
paffion,  a tirefome  monotony,  and  a pompous  declamatory  ftyle. 

1 his  deferiptive  manner  of  reprefenting  paltion  is  a very  cold  en- 
tertainment ; our  fympaihy  is  not  raifed  by  defeription  ; we  mud 
fil'd  be  lulled  into  a dream  of  reality,  and  every  thing  mud  appear  t 
as  palfing  in  our  fight.  Unhappy  is  the  player  of  genius  who  adfs  a 1 
part  in  what  may  be  termed  a dcfcripiivz  tragedy,  after  alfuming  the 
very  paffion  that  is  to  be  reprefented,  how  is  he  cramped  in  abtion, 
when  he  mud  utter,  not  the  lentiments  of  the  pallion  he  feels,  but  a 1 
cold  defeription  in  the  language  of  a bydander  f It  is  that  iinper- 
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fefUon,  undoubtedly,  in  the  bulk  of  our  plays,  whicli  confines  our 
ftage  almoft  entirely  to  Shakefpeare,  notwithftanding  his  many  irre- 
gularities. In  our  late  Engliih  tragedies,  we  fometimes  find  fenti- 
inents  tolerably  well  adapted  to  a plain  palTion  : but  we  muft  not  in 
any  of  them  expert  a fentiment  expreflive  of  charadfer;  and,  upon 
that  very  account,  our  late  performances  of  tlie  dramatic  kindar 
for  the  moft  part  intolerably  infipid. 

But  it  may  be  proper  to  illuftrate  this  fubjedf  by  examples.  The 
firft  examples  (hall  be  of  fentiments  that  appear  the  legitimate  6ff- 
fpring  of  palfion  ; to  which  (hall  be  oppofed  what  are  defcriptive 
only,  and  illegitimate:  and,  in  making  this  comparifon,  the  in(tances 
(hall  be  borrowed  from  Shakefpeare  and  Corneille,  who  for  genius 
in  dramatic  compofition  (land  uppermofi  in  the  rolls  of  fame. — 
Shakefpeare  (hall  furnidi  the  (irft  example,  being  of  fentiments  dic- 
tated by  a violent  and  perturbed  palfion  : 

Lear.  Filial  ingratitude  1 

Is  it  not  as  if  this  mouth  (liould  tear  this  hand 
For  lifting  food  to’t  ? — But  I’ll  punifii  home  ; 

Mo,  I will  weep  no  niore. In  fuch  a night, 

To  (hut  me  out  ! Pour  on,  I will  endure. 

In  fuch  a night  as  this  ! Oh  ! Regan,  Gonerill, 

Your  old  kind  father,  whole  frank  heart  gave  all — 

Oh  I that  way  madnefs  lies  ; let  me  fluin  that ; 

No  more  of  that. 

Kent.  Good,  my  lord,  enter  here. 

Lear.  Prithee,  go  in  thyfelf,  feek  thine  own  eafe, 

This  tempeft  will  not  give  me  leave  to  ponder 
On  things  would  hurt  me  more  : — but  I’ll  go  in  ; 

In,  boy,  go  firft.  Yon  hoiifelefs  poverty 

Nay,  get  thee  in  ; I’ll  pray,  and  then  I’ll  deep — 

Poor  naked  wretches,  where(be’er  you  are. 

That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitilefs  (form  ! 

How  (hall  your  houfelefs  heads,  and  unfed  (ides. 

Your  loop’d  and  window’d  raggednefs,  defend  you 

From  feafons  fuch  as  thefe  1 Oh  ! I have  ta’en 

Too  little  care  of  this  ! take  phyfic.  Pomp  ; 

Expofe  thyfelf  to  feel  what  wretches  feel, 

That  thou  may’ll  (hake  the  fuperflux  to  them. 

And  fliew  the  heavens  more  juft.  Lear,  a£l  iii.  fc.  5. 

With  regard  to  the  French  author,  truth  obliges  us  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  he  defcribes  in  the  ftyle  of  a fpedator,  inftead  of  ex- 
prefting  palfion  like  one  who  feels  it;  which  naturally  betrays  him 
into  a tirefome  monotony,  and  a pompous  declamatory  ftyle.  It  is 
fcarcely  neccft'ary  to  give  examples,  for  he  never  varies  from  that 
tone.  We  fhall,  however,  take  two  paffages  at  a venture,  in  order 
to  be  confronted  with  thofc  tranicribed  above.  In  the  tragedy  of 
Cinna,  after  the  confpiracy  was  dilcovered,  .i^lmilia,  having  nothing 
in  view  but  racks  and  death  to  herfclf  and  her  lover,  receives  a 
pardon  from  Auguftus,  attended  with  the  brighteft  circumftanccs  of 
magnanimity  and  tendernefs.  This  is  a lucky  fituation  tor  repre- 
fenting  the  pallions  of  furprife  and  gratitude  in  their  differeut  (tages, 
which  feem  naturally  to  be  what  follow.  Thele  palfions,  railed  at 
once  to  the  utmoft  pitch,  and  being  at  firft  too  big  for  utterance,  muft, 
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for  fome  moments,  be  expreffed  by  violent  geftures  only;  fo  iborr 
as  there  is  vent  for  words,  the  firrt  exprellions  are  broken  and  inter- 
rupted : at  lalt,  we  ought  to  expect  a tide  of  intermingled  fentiments, 
occalioned  by  the  fluctuation  of  the  mind  between  the  two  jiaflions. 
yiimilia  is  made  to  behave  In  a very  difterent  manner:  with  extreme 
coolnets  the  defcribes  her  own  litiiation,  as  if  fhe  were  meiely  a 
JpeCtaior  ; or  rather  the  poet  takes  the  tafk  off  her  hands  : ' 

Et  je  me  rends,  feigneur,  a ces  haiites  bont^s  : 

Jc  recouvre  la  vne  aiipres  de  leiirs  clartes. 

Je  connois  mon  forfait  qui  me  fembloit  juflice  ; 

Et  ce  qiie  n’avoit  pu  la  terreitr  dii  fiipplice, 

Je  fens  naitre  en  tnon  ame  tin  repentir  puiiranf, 

Et  mon  coeur  en  fccret  me  dit,  qit’il  y confent. 

Le  ciel  a rdfolii  votre  grandeur  (tipreme  ; 

Et  pour  preitve,  (eigneur, 'je  n’en  veux  que  moi-m^me. 

J’ole  avec  vaniie  me  dormer  cct  eclat, 

I’uifqu’il  change  mon  coeur,  qii’il  veut  changer  I’etat. 

Ma  haine  va  mourir,  quej’ai  crue  immortelle  ; 

Elle  ell  tnorte,  et  ce  coeur  ilevient  fujet  fidele  ; 

Et,  prenant  deforinais  cette  haine  en  horreur, 

L’ardeur  de  vous  fcrvir  fucccde  a fa  fnreiir.  Adi  v.  fc.  3. 

So  much  in  general  upon  the  genuine  fentimcnts  of  pafTion.  We 
proceed  to  particular  obfervations.  And,  firft,  pafli'ons  feldom  con- 
tinue uniform  any  contiderable  time  : they  generally  fluctuate,  (wel- 
ling and  fubliding'by  turns,  often  in  a quick  fucceffion  ; and  the 
feiuimcnts  cannot  be  juft  unlefs  they  correfpond  to  fuch  fludluation. 
Accordingly,  a climax  never  thews  better  than  in  exprelling  a fwel- 
ling  pallion.  The  following  patTages  may  fufHce  for  an  illuftration  : 

Almeria. How  haft  thou  charm’d 

Tlie  wildnefs  of  the  waves  and  rocks  to  this ; 

That  thus  relenting  they  have  giv’n  thee  back 
To  earth,  to  light  and  life,  to  love  and  me  ? 

Mourning  Bride,  adli.  fc.  7. 

I would  not  be  the  villain  that  thou  ihink’ft 
For  the  whole  fpace  that’s  in  the  tyrant’s  grafp. 

And  the  rich  earth  to  boot.  Macbeth,  a£l  iv.  fc.  4. 

The  following  paftage  expreftes  finely  the  progrefs  of  convidlioni 

Let  me  not  ftir,  nor  breathe,  left  I diflblve 
^ hat  tender,  lovely  form,  of  painted  air, 

So  like  Almeria.  Ha  ! it  links,  it  falls  ; 

I’ll  catch  it  e’er  it  goes,  and  grafp  her  fhade. 

’ I'is  life  t ’tis  warm  ! ’tis  the  herfell  ! 

It  is  Almeria  ! ’tis,  it  is  my  wife  ! 

Mourning  Bride,  aft  ii.  fc,  6. 

In  the  progrefs  of  thought  our  refokitions  become  more  vigorous  ■ 
as  w-  11  as  our  p illions  : . 

If  ever  1 do  yield  or  give  confent. 

By  any  aClion,  word,  or  thought,  to  wed 

Another  lord  5 may  then  juft  heav’n  ftiow’r  down,  &c. 

Mourning  Bride,  adt  i.  fc.  i. 

Andl 
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And  this  leads  to  a fecond  obfervation,  that  the  different  flages  of 
a patTion,  and  its  different  directions,  troip  birth  to  extinction,  muff 
be  carefully  reprelented  in  their  order  ; becanfe  otherwife  the  fcnti- 
ments,  by  being  niifplaced,  will  appear  forced  and  unnatural. — Re- 
fentnient,  for  example,  when  provoked  by  an  atrocious  injury,  dif- 
charges  itfelf  firll  upon  the  author  : fentiments  therefore  of  revenge 
come  always  firft,  and  muff  in  fome  meafnre  be  exhauffed  before  the 
perfon  injured  think  of  grieving  for  himfelf.  In  the  Cid  of  Cor- 
neille, Don  Diegue,  having  been  affronted  in  a cruel  manner,  ex- 
prdfes  fcarcely  any  fentiment  of  revenge,  but  is  totally  occupied  in 
contemplating  the  low  lituation  to  which  he  is  reduced  by  the  affront : 


O rage  ! o defefpoir  ! o vieilleffe  ennemie  ? 

N’ai-je  done  tant  vecu  que  pour  cette  infarnie  ? 

E't  ne  fuis-je  blanchi  dans  les  travaux  guerriers, 

Qi.e  pour  voir  en  un  jour  fletrir  tant  de  lauriers  ? 

Mon  bras,  qu’avec  refpeCttout  I’Efpagne  admire, 

Mon  bras,  qui  tant  de  fois  a fauve  cet  empire, 

Tant  de  fois  affermi  le  trone  de  fon  roi, 

Trahit  done  ma  querelie,  et  ne  fait  rien  pour  moil 
O cruel  fouvenir  de  ma  gloire  palfd  ! 

Oeuvre  de  tant  de  jours  en  un  jour  effacee  I 
Nouvelle  dignite  fatale  a mon  bonheur! 

Precipice  eleve  d’off  tombe  mon  honneur! 

Faut-il  de  votre  eclat  voir  triompher  Je  comte, 

Et  mourir  fans  vengeance,  ou  vivre  dans  la  honte? 

Comte,  foisde  mon  prince  a prefent  gouverneur, 

Ce  haut  rang  n’admet  point  un  homme  fans  honneur  ; 

Et  ton  jaloux  orgueil  par  cet  affront  infigne, 

Malgre  le  choix  du  roi,  m’en  a fu  rendre  indigne. 

Et  toi,  de  mes  exploits  glorieux  inffrument, 

Maisd’un  corps  tout  de  glace  inutile  ornenaent. 

Per  jadis  tant  a craindre,  et  qui,  dans  cette  offenfe, 

. M’as  fervi  de  parade,  et  non  pas  de  defenfe, 

Va,  quitte  deformais  le  dernier  des  humains, 

Palfe  pour  me  venger  en  de  meilleures  mains. 

Cid,  aCl  i.  fc.  7. 

Thefe  fentiments  are  certainly  not  the  firft  that  are  fuggeffed  by 
the  palfion  of  refenrment.  As  the  firft  movements  of  refentment 
are  always  directed  to  its  objeCt,  the  very  fame  is  the  cafe  of  grief. 
Yet,  with  relation  to  the  hidden  and  fevere  diftemper  that  feized 
Alexander  bathing  in  the  river  Cydniis,  Quintus  Curtins  deferibes 
the  firft  emotions  of  the  army  as  direCted  to  themfelves,  lamenting 
that  they  were  left  without  a leader,  far  from  home,  and  had  fcarcely 
any  hopes  of  returning  in  fafety  : their  king’s  dillrefs,  which  mult 
naturally  have  been  their  firft  concern,  occupies  them  but  in  the 
fecond  place  according  to  that  author.  In  the  Aminta  of  Taffo, 
Sylvia,  upon  a report  of  her  lover’s  death,  which  flie  believed  cer- 
tain, inftead  of  bemoaning  the  lofs  of  her  beloved,  turns  her  thoughts 
' upon  herfelf,  and  wonders  her  heart  does  not  break; 


Ohime  ! ben  fon  di  faffo, 

Poi  che  quefta  novella  non  m’uccidc. 


In 
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In  the  tragedy  of  Jane  Shore,  Alicia,  in  the  full  purpofe  of  de-, 
liroying  her  rival,  has  the  following  refletlion  : 

Oh  Jealoiify  ! thou  bane  of  pleafing  friendfhip,  , 

Thou  word  invader  of  our  tender  bofoms  ; 

How  does  thy  rancour  poifon  all  our  fofinefs. 

And  turn  our  gentle  nature  into  bitternefs  ! 

See  where  fhe  comes  1 Once  my  heart’s  dearefl  bleding  ; 

How  my  chang’d  eyes  are  blafted  with  her  beauty. 

Loathe  that  known  face,  and  ficken  to  behold  her. 

A6I  iii.  fc.  I. 

Thefe  are  the  refleflions  of  a cool  fpeflator.  A padion,  while  it 
lias  the  afcendant,  and  is  freely  indulged,  fuggelts  not  to  the  perfon 
who  feels  it  any  fentiment  to  its  own  prejudice  : refletflions  like  the 
foregoing  occirr  not  readily  till  the  pafllon  has  fpent  its  vigour. 

A perfon  fom?tinies  is  agitated  at  once  by  different  pafllons  ; and 
t>he  mind  in  that  cafe,  vibrating  like  a pendulum,  vents  itfelf  in  fen- 
that  partake  of  tlie  fame  vibration.  This  we  give  as  a third 
abi-ervatiop,  r 

Quee.'i.  Would  I had  never  trod  this  Engliflt  earth. 

Or  felt  the  flatteries  that  grow  upon  it  ! 

Ye’ve  angels  faces,  but  heav’n  knows  your  hearts. 

What  (hall  become  of  me  now  ? wretched  lady  ! 

1 am  the  mod  unhappy  woman  living. 

Alaal  poor  wenches,  wliere  are  now  yciir  fortunes  ? • 

[To  htr  wamen. 

Shipwreck’d  upon  a kingdom,  where  no. pity. 

Ho  friends,  no  hope,  no  kindred,  weep  for  me  ! 

Hexrv  VI 11.  atfb  iii.  fc.  i, 

Otheli.o.  Oh  devil,  devil  ! 

If  that  the  earth  could  teem  with  woman’s  tears, 

Eac*  drop  fhe  falls  would  prove  a crocodile. 

Out  of  my  fight ! 

Desdemona.  I will  not  day  t’offend  you. 

Lodovico.  Truly,  an  obedient  lady  ; 

I do  befccch  your  lorddiip,  call  her  back. 

t)TH.  Midrefs.- Des.  My  lord. 

'Oi-H.  Wliat  would  you  with  her,  fir  I 
Lod.  Who,  1,  my  lord? 

Otij.  Ay  ; you  did  wifb  that  I would  make  her  turn,, 

I Sir,  the  can  turn,  and  turn,  and  yet  go  on  ; 

And  turn  again.  And  die  can  weep,  fir,  weep  j 
' -And  die’s  obedient  : as  you  fay,  obedient  ; 

Very  ubedient — proceed  you  in  your  tears — 

Coacerning  this,  fir, — oh  well-painted  paffion  !. — 
i am  commanded  home — get  you  away, 

I’ll  fend  for  you  anon. — Sir,  I obey  the  mandate, 

And  will  return  to  Venice. Hence,  avaunt  ! 

Defdemona. 

Othello,  adf  iv.  fc.  6. 
.•Emilia.  O my  good  lord,  I would  (peak  a word  with  you. 
Othello.  Yes,  his  ^Emilia. — By  and  by. — She’s  dead. 
»Tis  like  die  comes  to  (peak  of  Cafiio’s  death  j 
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‘llie  noife  was  high.— Ha  ! lio  more  moving  ? 

Siill  as  tlie  grave.  Shall  (he  come  in  ? wer’t  good  ? 

1 think  die  Itirs  again — No — wliat’s  the  belt  ? 

If  (he  come  in,  (he’ll,  fare,  fpeak  to  my  wife  : 

My  wife  ! my  wife!  what  wife  f 1 have  no  wife  ; 

Oil  infnpportable  i oh  heavy  hour  1 Othello,  a£l  v.  fc.  7* 

A fourth  oblervation  is.  That  nature,  which  gave  us  paffions,  and 
^ade  them  extremely  beneficial  when  moderate,  intended  undoubt- 
edly that  they  (hould  be  fubje^ted  to  the  governilient  of  reafon  an<l 
cbnfcience.  It  is  therefore  againft  the  order  of  nature,  that  paffion 
in  any  cafe  (hould  take  the  lead  in  contradiction  to  rea(on  and  con- 
fcience  : (uch  a (fate  of  mind  is  a fort  of  anarchy  which  every  one 
is  afliained  of  and  endeavours  to  hide  or  diHemble.  Even  love, 
however  laudable,  is  attended  with  a confeious  (hame  when  it  be- 
comes immoderate:  it  is  covered  from  the  world,  and  difclofed  only 
to  the  beloved  object  : 

Et  que  I’amour  fouvent  de  remors  combattu 

Paroilfe  une  foible(Te,  et  non  une  vertu.  BoiLEAU., 

Oh  ! they  love  leaft  that  let  men  know  they  loVe. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  aft  i.  fc.  3. 

Hence  a capita!  rule  in  the  reprefentation  of  immoderate  palfions, 
that  they  ought  to  be  hid  or  dilfembled  as  much  as  polTible.  And 
this  holds  in  an  efpecial  manner  with  refpeft  to  criminal  paffions: 
one  never  counfels  the  commiffion  of  a crime  in  plain  terms  ; guilt 
muft  not  appear  in  its  native  colours,  even  in  thought;  the  propofa! 
mu(t  be  made  by  hints,  and  by  reprefenting  the  aftion  in  fome  fa- 
vourable light.  Of  the  propriety  of  fentiment  upon  fuch  an  occafion, 
6hakefpeare,  in  the  Tempeft,  has  given  us  a beautiful  example,  in  a 
fpeech  by  the  ufurping  Duke  of  Milan,  advifing  Sebafiian  to  murder 
his  brother  the  King  of  Naples  : 

Antonio. — What  might, 

Worthy  Sebafiian, — Oh  ! wliat  might — no  more. 

A.nd  yet,  methinks,  1 fee  it  in  thy  face 

What  thou  fliouldft  be  : the  occafion  fpeaks  thee,  and 

My  (Irong  imagination  fees  a crown 

Dropping  upon  thy  head.  Aft  ii.  fc.  2. 

A pifture  of  this  kind,  perhaps  dill  finer,  is  exhibited  in  King  John, 
where  that  tyrant  folicits  (aft  iii.  fc.  5.)  Hubert  to  murder  the  young 
Prince  Arthur  ; but  it  is  too  long  to  be  inferted  here. 

As  things  are  bed  illudrated  by  their  contraries,  we  proceed  to 
faulty  fentiments,  difdaining  to  be  indebted  for  examples  to  any  but 
the  mod  approved  authors.  The  fird  clafs  diall  cbndd  of  fentimebts 
that  accord  not  with  the  padion  ; or,  in  other  words,  fentiments 
that  the  palfion  does  not  naturally  fugged.  In  the  fecond  dais  (hall 
be  ranged  fentiments  that  may  belong  to  an  ordinary  padion,  but 
unfuitable  to  it  as  tinftured  by  a fingular  charafter.  Thoughts  that 
properly  are  not  fentiments,  but  rather  deferiptions,  make  a third. 
Sentiments  that  belong  to  the  palfion  reprefented,  but  are  faulty  as 
being  introduced  too  early  or  too  late,  make  a fourth.  Vicious  (cn- 
limeuts  expoled  in  their  native  drefs,  itidead  of  being  concealed  or 

Uilguilcd, 
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difgiiifed,  make  a fifth.  And  in  the  lafi  clafs  fhall  be  colleftcd  fen- 
timents  lo  no  charadfer  nor  pafiion,  and  therefore  unnatural. 

1.  Of  fentiments  that  are  faulty  by  being  above  the  tone  of  the 
pallion,  the  following  may  ferve  as  an  example  : 

Othei.lo.  — O my  foul’s joyT 

If  after  every  tempeft  come  fuch  calms, 

May  the  winds  blow  till  they  have  waken’d  death  ; 

And  let  tlte  labouring  bark  climb  hills  of  feas 
Olympus  high,  and  duck  again  as  low 

As  hell’s  from  heaven  ? Otheli.o,  adl;  ii.  fc.  6. 

This  fentiment  may  be  fuggefted  by  violent  and  inflamed  pafiion  ; 
but  is  not  fuited  to  the  latisfadlion,  however  great,  that  one  feels 
upon  efcaping  danger. 

2.  InTfanceof  fentiments  below  the  tone  of  the  pafiion.  Ptolemy, 
by  putting  Ponipey  to  death,  having  incurred  the  difpleafure  of 
Caviar,  was  in  the  utinofl  dread  of  being  dethroned  : in  that  agitating 
fituation,  Corneille  makes  him  utter  aVpeech  full  of  cool  reflettion, 
that  is  in  no  degree  expreflive  of  the  pafiion  : 

Ah  ! ft  je  t’avois  cm,  je  n’aurois  pas  de  maitre, 

Je  ierois  dans  le  trone  ou  le  ciel  m’a  fait  naitre  j 
Mais  c’ell  une  imprudence  aflez  commune  aux  rois, 

D’ccouter  trop  d’avis,  et  fe  tromper  an  cIioi.K. 

Le  Dertin  les  aveugle  au  bord  do  precipice, 

Ou,  fi  quelque  lumierc  en  leur  ante  fe  gliffe, 

Cette  faull'c  clartc  dont  il  les  eblouit 
Le  plonge  dans  une  goulire,  et  puis  s’evanouit. 

Mort  de  Pompe'e,  aft  iv.  fc.  i. 

2-  Sentiments  that  agree  not  with  the  tone  of  the  pafiion  ; as 
where  a pleafant  fentiment  is  grafted  upon  a painful  pafiion,  or  the 
Contrary.  In  the  following  intlances,  the  fentiments  are  too  gay  for 
a f'erious  palfion  : 

No  happier  talk  thefe  faded  eyes  purfue  ; 

To  read  and  weep  is  all  they  now  can  do. 

Eloisa  to  Abelard,  1.  47, 
Heav’n  firft  taught  letters  for  fome  wretch’s  aid, 

Some  banifh’d  lover,  or  fome  captive  maid  : 

They  live,  they  fpeak,  they  breatlie  w'hat  love  infpires. 

Warm  from  the  foul,  and  faithful  to  its  fires  ; 

The  virgin’s  with  without  her  fears  impart, 

Excufe  tile  blufli,  and  pour  out  all  the  heart ; 

Speed  the  foft  intercourfe  from  foul  to  foul, 

And  waft  a ligh  from  Indus  to  the  pole.  lD.l.51. 

Thefe  thoughts  are  pretty  ; they  fuit  Pope,  but  not  Eloifa. — Satan, 
enraged  by  a threatening  of  the  angel  Gabriel,  anfwers  tlius: 

Then  wlien  I am  thy  captive,  talk  of  chains. 

Proud  limitary  clierub  ; but  ere  then 
Far  iieavier  load  thyfelf  expeff  to  feel 
I’rom  my  prevailing  arm,  though  heaven’s  King 
Ride  on  thy  wings,  and  thou  w'ith  thy  compeers. 

Us’d  to  the  yoke,  draw’fl  his  triumphant  wheels 
In  progrefs  thro’  the  road  of  heav’n Jlar -pav'd. 

Paradise  Lost,  b.4. 

< The 
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Theconcliidinjepitliet  Conns  a grand  and  deliglitPiil  image,  which 
cannot  be  the  genuine  offspring  of  rage. 

+.  Sentiment*  too  artificial  for  a ferious  paffion.  The  firft  example 
is  a fpeecii  of  Percy  expiring  : 


()  Harry,  thou  haft  robh’d  me  of  my  growth! 

1 better  brook  the  lofs  of  brittle  life,  ^ - 

'I  ban  thofe  prciid  titles  thou  haft  won  of  me  ; 

They  wotind  mv  thoiiL'hts  worle  than  thy  (word  my  flefh. 
But  thought’s  titc  ftave  of  life;  and  life,  tone’s  fool  ; 

And  time,  that  takes  furvey  of  all  the  world, 

Muft  have  a ftopn  First  Part  or  Hen.  iV.  ad  v.  fc.  9, 


The  fentiments  of  the  Mourning  Bride  are  for  the  moft  part  no 
lefs  delicate  than  juft  copies  of  nature  : in  the  following  exception 
the  pidure  is  beautiful,  but  too  artful  to  be  fuggefted  by  (evere  grief: 


Almeria.  O no  ! Time  gives  increafe  to  my  afilidloiis. 
The  circling  hours,  that  gather  all  the  woes 
Which  are  ditFiis’d  through  the  revolving  year. 

Come  heavy  laden  with  th’  oppreftive  weight 

To  me;  with  me,  fiicceflively,  they  leave 

The  fighs,  the  tears,  the  groans,  the  reft  lefs  care.s, 

And  all  the  damps  of  grief,  that  did  retard  their  flight  ; 
They  (hike  their  downy  wings,  and  fcaiter  all 
1 lie  dire  colleded  dews  on  my  poor  head  ; 

Then  fly  with  joy  an3  Iwiftaels  fiom  me.  Ad  i.  Ic. 


In  the  fame  play,  Almena  feeing  a dead  body,  which  (he  took  to  be 
Alphoulb’s,  expielfes  lentimcnts  (trained  and  an ificial,  vv hie h nature 
fuggeftj  not  to  any  perion  upon  luch  an  occalion  : 


Had  they  or  hearts  or  eyes,  that  did  this  deed  f ^ 

Could  eyes  endure  to  guide  limh  ci  uel  hands  f 
Are  not  my  eyes  guilty  alike  with  theirs, 

That  thus  can  ga^e,  and  yet  not  turn  to  (lone  ? 

. . — 1 J()  not  weep  I The  fjirings  of  tears  are  dry’d. 

And  of  a fudden  I am  calm,  as  it 

Ail  things  were  well  ; and  yet  my  hufband’s  murder’d  ! 

Yes,  yes,  1 knovy  to  mourn  : i’il  iluice  lifts  heart, 
n he  tource  of  woe,  and  IcQ^the  torreni  in.  Aift  v.  fc.  ii. 

Pope’s  Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  an  Unfortunate  Lady,  expreftes 
delicately  tlie  moft  tender  concern  and  (orrow  tliat  one  can  teel  tor 
tlie  deplorable  fate  of  a perion  ot  worth.  Such  a poem,  deeply  le- 
rioiis  and  pathetic,  rejects  with  difdain  all  fiction.  Upon  tliat  ac- 
count, the  following  paffage  cleferves  no  quarter  ; for  it  is  not  the 
language  of  the  heart,  but  of  the  imagination  indulging  its  flights  at 
cate,  anil  by  that  means  is  eminently  di/cordant  with  his  (nbject.  It 
would  be  a (till  more  fevere  cenhire,  it  it  (hould  be  alcribed  to  imi- 
tation, copying  indifcreetly  what  has  been  (aid  by  others  ; 


What  though  no  weeping  loves  thy  allies  grace, 

Nor  polKh’d  marble  emulate  thy  face? 

VVhat  though  no  (acred  earth  allow  thee  room,' 

Nor  hallow’d  dirge  be  mutter’d  o’er  thy  tomb  f 
VoL.  IV.  No.  55.  X,  Yet 
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Yet  fliall  thy  grave  with  rifing  flow’rs  be  dreft, 

And  the  green  turf  lie  lightly  on  thy  breah  : 

There  (hall  the  morn  her  earlieft  tears  bedow. 

There  the  fird  rofes  of  the  year  diall  blow  ; 

While  angels  with  their  (ilver  wings  o’erdiade 
The  ground,  now  facred  by  thy  relics  made. 

5.  Fanciful  or  finical  fentiments.  Sentiments  that  degenerate  into 
point  or  conceit,  however  they  may  amufe  in  an  idle  hour,  can 
never  be  the  offspring  of  any  ferious  or  important  padion.  In  the 
Jerufalem  of  Taifo,  Tancred,  after  a fingle  combat,  fpent  with  fa- 
tigue and  lofs  of  blood,  falls  into  a fwoon  ; in  which  fituation,  un- 
derdood  to  be  dead,  he  is  difeovered  by  Erminia,  who  was  in  love 
with  him  to  didrattion.  A more  happy  (ituation  cannot  be  imagined, 
to  raife  grief  in  an  indant  to  its  highed  pitch  ; and  yet,  in  venting 
her  forrow,  die  defeends  mod  abominably  into  antitheds  and  conceit 
even  of  the  lowed  kipd  : 

K in  lui  verso  d’inedicabil  vena 
Lacrime,  e voce  di  fofpiri  mida. 

In  che  mifero  puhto  hor  qui  me  mena 
Fortuna  ? a che  veduta  amara  e trida  ? 

Dopo  gran  tempo  i’  ti  ritrovo  a pena 
Tancredi,  e ti  riveggio,  e non- ion  vida, 

Vida  non  fon  da  te,  benche  prefente 

Ti  trovando  li  perdo  eternamente.  Canto  xix.  d.  105. 

Armida’s  lamentation  refpedling  her  lover  Rinaldo  is  in  the  fame  vi- 
cious talle.  Vid.  canto  xx.  dan.  124,  125,  126. 

(iuEEN.  Give  me  no  help  in  lamentation, 

I am  not  barren  to  bring  forth  complaints  : 

All  fprings  reduce  their  currents  to  mine  eyes,  , 

That  1,  being  govern’d  by  the  wat’ry  moon, 

May  fend  forth  plenteous  tears  to  drown  the  world, 

Ah,  for  my  hufband,  for  my  dear  lord  Edward. 

Richard  III.  adh  ii.  fc.  2. 

Jane  Shore  utters  her  lad  breath  in  a witty  conceit ; 

Then  all  is  well,  and  1 (hall  deep  in  peace 

’Tis  very  dark,  and  I have  lod  you  now 

Was  there  npt  fomething  I would  have  bequeath’d  you  ? 

But  I have  nothing  left  me  to  bellow, 

Nothing  but  one  fad  figh.  Oh  mercy,  Heav’n ! [D/«.]  Ai51  v. 

Guilford  to  Lady  Jane  Gray,  when  both  were  condemned  to  die  ; 

Thou  dand’d  unmov’d  ; 

Calm  temper  fits  upon  thy  beauteous  brow  ; 

Thy  eyes,  that  flow’d  fo  fad  for  Edward’s  lofs. 

Gaze  unconcern’d  upon  the  ruin  round  thee. 

As  if  thou  had’d  refolv’d  to  brave  thy  fate, 

And  triumph  in  the  midd  of  defolation. 

• Ha!  fee,  it  fwells,  the  liquid  crydal  rifes, 

It  darts  in  fpite  of  thee but  I will  catch  it, 

N'or  let  the  earth  be  wet  with  diiw  fo  rich.  Jane  Gray,  afl  iv. 
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Tlie  concluding  fentiment  is  altogetlier  finical,  iinfnitable  to  tlie 
importance  of  the  occalion,  and  even  to  the  dignity  of  the  pallion 

,of  love.  • n- 

Corneille,  in  his  Exanicn  of  the  Cid,  anfwering  an  objection, 
Tliat  his  fentiments  are  lomctimes  too  nuicii  refined  for  perlons  in 
deep  dillrefs,  oblerves,  that,  it  poets  did  not  indulge  fentiments  more 
ingenious  or  refined  than  are  prompted  by  palTion,  their  perform- 
ances would  often  be  low,  and  extreme  grief  would  never  luggeft 
but  exclamations  merely.  This  is  in  plain  language  to  affeit,  that 
forced  thoughts  are  more  agreeable  than  thole  that  are  natuial,  and 
ought  to  be  preferred. 

The  fecond  cUh  \s  of  fentiments  that  may  belong  to  an  ordinary 
paflion,  but  are  not  perfectly  concordant  with  it,  as  tinctured  by  a 
fingular  character. 

In  the  laft  aCt  of  that  excellent  comedy  The  C4relefs  Hufband, 
Lady  Eafy,  upon  Sir  Charles’s  reformation,  is  made  toexprefs  mote 
violent  and  turbulent  fentiments  of  jpy  than  are  confiflent  with  the 
mildnefs  of  her  character. 

Lady  Easy.  O the  foft  treafure  1 P the  dear  reward  of  long- 
deliring  love.— Thus!  thus  to  have  you,  mine,  is  fomethi.ng  more 
than  happinefs  ; ’tis  double  life,  and  madnefs  of  abounding  joy. 

The  following  inftances  are  delcriptiohs  rather  than  fentiments, 
which  compofe  a clafs.  _ . 

Of  this  deferiptive  manner  of  painting  the  pafiions,  there  is  in  the 
Hippolytus  of  Euripides,  aCtv.  an  illuftrious  inltance,  viz.  the  Ipeech 
of  Thefeus,  upon  hearing  of  his  Ion’s  difmal  exit.,  In  Racines 
tragedy  of  Efther,  the  queen,  hearing  of  the  decree  illued  againll 
Jier  people,  inflead  of  exprefling  fentiments  fuitable  to  the  occafion, 
turns  her  attention  upon  herlelf,  and  deferibes  with'accuracy  her  own 
litiiation  : 

Jufte  ciel ! tout  mon  fang  dans  mes  veines  fe  glace.  A6l  i.  fc.  3. 

Am  AN.  C’en  eft  fait.  Mon  orgueil  eft  force  de  plier. 
I.’inexorable  Aman  eft  reduit  a prier.  Esther,  aCt  3.  fc.  5. 

Athai.ie,  Quel  prodige  nouveau  me  trouble  et  m’embarrafle  ? 

La  douceur  dc  la  voix,  fon  enfance,  fa  grace, 

Font  infenfiblement  a mon  inimitie  -• 

Succeder Je  ferois  fenfible  a la  pitie  ? Athalie,  aCl  ii.  fc.  7. 

Titus.  O de  ma  paflion  fureur  defelperee!  Brutus,  aft  iii.  fc.  6. 

What  other  are  the  foregoing  in/lances  but  delcribing  the  paflion 
another  feels  ? 

The  fourth  clafs  is  of  fentiments  exprefled  too  early  or  too  late. 
Some  examples  mentioned  above  belong  to  this  clafs.  Add  the 
foilowin  r from  Venice  Prelerv’d,  aCt  5.  at  the  dole  of  the  feene  be- 
tween Bflvidera  and  her  father  Priuli.  The  account  given  by  Bel- 
videra  of  the  danger  Ihe  was  in,  and  ot  her  ludband’s  threatening 
to  murder  her,  oitght  naturally  to  have  alartiied  her  relenting  fa- 
ther, and  to  have  made  liim  exprefs  the  molt  perturbed  rcnliments. 
Inftcad  of  wliich,  he  dilfolves  into  tcndcrivis  and  love  for  his 
daughter,  as  if  he  had  already  delivered  her  horn  danger,  and  as  it 

(here  were  a perfect  tranquility  : . a 
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Canfl  ihmi  forgive  me  all  my  follies  pall ! 

I’ll  henreforth  be  indeed  a father  ; never, 

Never  mure  thus  expole,  but  rherifli  thee, 

Oearas  the  vital  warmth  that  feeds  my  life, 

Dear  as  ihofe  eyes  that  weep  in  fondnefs  o’er  thee  : 

Peace  to  thy  heart. 

Immoral  fentiments  expofed  in  their  native  colours,  inflead  of 
being  concealed  or  difguired,  compofe \hc  fifth  clafs. — The  Lady  Mac- 
beth, projeding  the  death  of  the  king,  has  the  following  foliloquy : 

d lie  raven  himfelf’s  not  hoarfe 

That  croaks  tlic  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Ibider  my  battlements.  Come,  all  you  fpirifs 
J hat  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unlex  me  here. 

And  fill  me  from  the  crown  to  the  toe,  top  full 
Of  direift  cruelty  ; make  thick  my  blood, 

Srop  up  th’  accefs  and  paflage  to  remorfe, 

T hat  no  compunitious  ,vifuings  of  nmire 

Shake  my  fell  purpole.  Macbeth,  a£t  i.  fc.  7. 

This  fpccch  is  not  natural.  A treacherous  murder  was  never  per- 
petrated even  bv  the  moft  hardened  tnifcreant  without  compunction  ; 
and  that  the  lady  here  mull  have  been  in  liorriblc  agitation,  appears 
from  her  invoking  the  internal  Ipirits  to  fill  her  with  cruelty,  and  to 
Hop  up  all  avenues  to  remurCe.  But  in  that  Hate  of  mind  it  is  a 
never-failing  artifice  of  felf-clcccit  to  draw  the  thickefl  veil  over  the 
■w  icked  adtion,  and  to  extenuate  it  by  all  the  circumflances  that  ima- 
gin.itiun  can  fugged  ; and,  if  the  crime  cannot  bear  dilguife,  the  next 
attempt  is  to  thrufl  it  out  of  mind  altogether,  and  to  rufh  on  to  adlion 
without  thought.  This  lad  was  the  hufband’s  method  : 

vStrangc  things  1 have  in  head,  that  will  to  hand; 

Wliicii  mud  be  aeded  ere  they  mud  be  (cann’d.  Afliii.  fc.  5. 

The  lady  follows  neitlier  of  ihefe  coiirfcs,  but  in  a deliberate  man- 
ner endeavours  to  fortify  her  heart  in  the  commilfion  of  an  execrable 
Clime,  without  even  attempting  to  colour  It.  This,  we  think,  is  not 
n miral  ; we  liope  there  is  no  Inch  wretch  to  be  found  as  is  here  re- 
p I efented. 

I he  lad  clafs  comprehends  fentiments  that  are  unnatural,  as  being 
fiiucd  to  no  charadler  nor  palfion.  Thclc  may  be  fubdivided  into 
three  branches  : fii d,  fentiments  unfuitahle  to  the  conditntion  of 
loan,  and  to  the  laws  of  iiis  nature;  fecond,  inconfident  fentiments; 
thiru,  fentiments  tliat  arc  pure  rant  and  extravagance. 

Wiicn  the  table  is  of  Imman  affairs,  every  event,  every  incident 
ard  every  circumfiance,  ought  to  be  natural' otherwife  the  imitation 
IS  mipcrtcLd.  But  an  imperied  imitation  is  a venial  fault,  compared 
w nil  of  running  crofs  to  nature.  In  the  Hippolytus  of  Euri- 
pi.  es,  (ad  IV  (r.  5.)  Mippolytiis,  uidiing  for  another  felf  in  liis  own 
fimanoii,  “ W much  (lays  he)  fhould  I be  touched  with  his  misfor- 
tuiie  ; as  it  It  were  natural  to  grieve  more  for  the  misfortune  of 
aiK  iher  than  for  one's  own. 

OsMYN.  ^et  I behold  her — yet — and  now  no  more. 

. i urn  \oiii  lights  inward,  eves,  and  view  mv  thought ; 

So  (hall  you  dill  behold  her— ’Twill  not  be. 
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O impotence  of  fight  ! mechanic  fenfe, 

Which  ro  exterior  objects  ow’d  thy'faciilty, 

Not  feeing  of  eletffion,  bat  neceffity. 

Thus  do  our  eyes,  as  do  all  common  mirrors, 

Siiccellively  refiect  fucceeding  images. 

Nor  what  they  would,  but  nuift;  a dar  or  toad  ; 

Jult  as  the  l-.and  of  chance  ^dminiders ! Mourn.  Bride,  a6t  ii.  fc.  8. 

No  man,  in  his  fenfes,  ever  thought  of  applying  his  eyes  to  difeover 
what  pad'es  in  his  mind  ; far  lefs  of  blaming  his  eyes  for  not  feeing 
a thought  or  idea.  In  Molierc’s  I’Avare,  (a6l  iv.  fc.  7.)  Harpagon, 
being  robbed  of  his  money,  feizes  himfelf  by  the  arm,  midaking  it 
for  that  of  the  robber.  And  again  he  exprefles  himfelf  as  follows: 
“ Je  veux  aller  querir  la  jiidiite,  ct  faire  donner  la  quedion  a route 
ma  maifon  ; a fervantes,  a valets,  a fils,  a fille,  et  a moi  audi.”  This 
is  fo  abfurd  as  fcarcely  to  provoke  a fmile,  if  it  be  not  at  the  author. 
Of  the  fecond  branch  tlie  following  example  may  fudice  ; 

Now  bid  me  run. 

And  1 will  drive  with  things  impojfible, 

Yea,  get  the  better  of  them.  Julius  C.ESAR,  aft  ii.  fc.  3. 

Of  the  third  branch,  take  the  following  famples.  Lucan,  talking 
of  Pompey’s  fepulchre  : 

Romanuin  nomen,  et  omne 

Imperium  magno  ed  tumuli  modus.  . Obrue  faxa 
Crimine  plena  deuin.^  Si  tota  ed  Herculis  Oete, 

Et  jugatota  vacant  Bromio  Nyfeia  ; quare 
Units  in  Egypto  Magno  lapis  ? Omnia  Lagi 
Rura  tenere  poted,  Ii  nullo  ce,fpit  nomen 
Haelerit.  Errenius  populi,  cinerumque  tuorum, 

Magne,  metu  inillas  Nili  calcemus  arenas.  Lib.  viii.  798.  . 

Thus,  in  Rowe’s  trandation  : 

Where  there  are  leas,  or  air,  or  earth,  or  dfies, 

Where’er  Rome’s  empire  dretches,  Poinpey  lies. 

Far  be  the  vile  memorial  then  convey’d  ! 

Nor  let  this  done  the  p.irtial  gods  upbraid. 

Shall  Hercules  all  Oeta’s  heights  demand. 

And  Nyfa’s  hill  for  Bacchus  only  Hand  ; 

While  one  poor  pebble  is  the  warrior’s  doom 
That  fought  the  caufe  of  liberty  and  Rome  f 
If  Fate  dferees  he  mud  in  Egypt  lie, 

Let  the  whole  fertile  realm  his  grave  fupply. 

Yield  the  wide  country  to  his  awful  diade, 

Nor  let  us  dare  on  any  part  to  tread, 

Fearful  we  violate  the  mi^ity  dead. 

The  following  palTages  are  pure  rant.  Coriolanus,  fpeaking  to 
his  mother, 

V\'hat  is  this  ? 

* Your  knees  to  me  ? to  your  correffed  Ton  ? 

Then  let  the  pebbles  on  the  hungry  beach 
Fillop  the  dars  : then  let  the  uuitiiious  winds 
Strike  the  proud  ced.irs ’gaiiid  the  fiery  lun  : 

Mnrd’ring  inipolilbilily,  to  make 

Wliat  cannot  be,  night  work.  Coriolanus,  aft  v.  fc.  3. 

3 C/ESAK. 
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C.^SAR.  — r-  Danger  knows  full  well, 

That  C'aefar  is  more  dangerous  ilian  he. 

W’e  were  two  lions  litter’d  in  one.  day. 

And  I the  elder  and  more  terrible.  J u Lius  CjCsa  r,  a£l  ii.  fc.  4. 

Vhntidius.  But  you,  ere  love  milled  your  wand’ring  eyes, 
Were  fine  the  chief  and  bed  of  human  race. 

Fram’d  in  the  very  pride  and  boall  of  nature. 

So  perfeti,  that  the  gods  who  form’d  you  wonder’d 

At  their  own  flcill,  and  cry’d,  A lucky  hit 

Has  mended  our  delign.  Dryden,  All  for  I..OVE,  afl  i. 

Not  to  talk  of  the  impiety  of  this  fentimcnt,  it  js  ludicrous  inftead  of 
being  lofy. 

The  famotts  epitaph  on  Raphael  is  not  lefs  abfiird  than  any  of  the 
foregoing  palfages ; 

Raphael,  timuit,  quo  fofpite,  vinci, 

Renim  magna  parens,  et  moriente  mori. 

Imitated  by  Pope,  in  his  epitapii  on  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  : 

Living,  great  Nature  fear’d  he  might  outvie 
Her  works  ; and  dying,  fears  herlelf  may  die. 

Such  is  the  force  of  imitation  ; for  Pope  of  himfelf  w'ould  never 
liave  been  guilty  of  a thought  fo  extravagant. 

BITE  OF  A RATTLE-SNAKE. 

AS  U fo  rarely  happens  that  any  perfon  recovers  from  the  bite  of 
this  terrible  and  dc(lru6tive  animal,  we  rtiall  here  prefent  the 
reader  with  a very  remarkable  account  of  a gentleman  who  got  over 
3 calamity  of  this  kind.  The  narrative  is  contained  in  a letter  froia 
oMr.  J.  Breintal,  to  Mr.  Peter  Collinfon,  F.  R.  S.  (publifhed  in  the 
Tranfaihons,)  dated  Philadelphia,  Feb.  10,  1746. 

“ On  the  2d  of  la(l  May,  in  the  afternoon,  1 took  a turn  down  to 
the  tiver  ; and,  returning  home  up  the  hill,  as  it  was  ftony,  fome- 
t mes  1 w>iis  ready  to  fall,  fo  faved  myfelf  by  my  hands,  and  got  fafe 
very  near  the  top  ; where  either  my  foot  flipt,  or  the  done  under  it 
g.ive  way,  and  brought  me  down  upon  my  knees,  I laid  my  hand  on 
a broad  done  to  (lay  mylelf;  and,  I fuppofe,  the  fnake  lay  on  the  op- 
pofitc  fide,  and  might  be  offended  by  fome  motion  of  the  done,  fo 
bit  my  hand  in  an  indant ; then  (lid  under  the  dones,  and  founded  his 
rattles. 

“ 1 felt  a fort  of  chilnefs  when  I heard  the  found  ; becaufe  I bad  a 
rondant  thought,  that,  if  ever  1 was  bit,  my  life  was  at  an  end.  I 
tore  up  the  ftones,  rerolving  to  day  my  murderer:  at  lad  I found 
him,  crufhed  Iiis  head  to  pieces  with  a done,  took  him  up  in  my  left; 
hand,  and  ran  to  my  quarters,  lucking  the  wound  on  my  right  hand 
as  1 went,  and  fpining  out  the  poifon.  This  kept  it  eafy  ; but  my 
tongue  and  lips  became  diff  and  numb,  as  if  they  had  been  fi'ozen. 
.So  getting  quicklv  home,  ‘ I am  bit  by  a rattle-fnake,  (faid  1 ;)  and 
there  lies  niy  murderer  !’  cading  him  down  on  tlie  ground. 

“ All  hands  were  buly  in  a minute  ; fome  for  one  thing,  fome 
anoilier.  The  firfi  thing  applied  was  a fowl ; his  belly  ript  up,  and 
put  on  my  band  alive,  like  a gauntlet,  and  there  tied  fad.  This  drew 
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out  fome  of  tlie  poifon  ; for  immediately  he  fwelled,  gr6w  black,  and 
Ruiik.  I kept  my  elbow  bent,  and  my  fingers  up,  to  keep  the  poifon 
from  my  arm.  Next  we  procured  fome  turmeric.  'I'his  we  bruifed 
well,  tops  and  roots  ; lb  made  a plaifier,  and  bound  it  round  my 
arm,  to  keep  the  poifon  in  the  hand.  My  hantl  grew  cold  and  numb, 
and  now  puft  up  on  a fudden,  and  grew  lurioits  : lo  I Hit  my  fingers 
with  a razor,  and  tiiis  gave  fome  eafe.  I alfo  flit  my  liand  on  the 
back,  and  cupped  it,  and  drew  out  a quart  or  more  of  ugly  poifony 
flinty  fluff'.  But  my  arm  fv^elleJ  for  all  we  qould  do  ; tlien  I got  it 
tied  lb  faff,  that  all  communication  might  be  Hopped  wiili  the  body, 
that  it  feerned  alniofl  void  of  feeling  ; yet  would  it  work,  jump, 
writhe,  and  twLff,  like  a fnake  in  the  Ikin,  and  change  colours,  ami 
be  fpotted  ; and  they  would  move  to  and  fro  upon  tlie  arm,  which 
grew  painful  in  tlie  bone.  Tims  was  it  tied  two  days,  and  all  things 
applied  that  could  be  got  or  thouglit  on.  At  lafl,  the  allies  of  while 
afli-bark,  and  vinegar,  made  into  a plailler,  and  laid  to  the  bite, 
drew  o'ut  tlie  poifon  apace. 

“ .Vly  tongue  and  lips  fwelled  that  niglit,  but  Were  not  very  pain- 
ful, occalioned  only,  1 I'uppofe,  by  fucking  the  wound.  Thefwel- 
ling  of  my  aVm  being  funk,  till  it  was  at  lealt  half  gone,  we  tlieii 
untied  it  ; but,  iti  two  hours,  all  my  right  fide  was  turned  black,  yet 
fwelled  bat  little  ; nor  was  there  any  pain  wtnt  along  witli  that 
change  of  colour  ; I bled  at  the  mouth  foon  after,  and  continued 
fpitting  blood  and  feverifli  fo.ur  days. 

“ The  pain  raged  flill  in  the  arm,  and  the  fever  more  violent ; and 
by  turns  1 was  de.'.rioiis  for  an  hour  or  two.  This  happened  tliree  or 
four  times  ; and,  nine  days  being  over,  tlie  fever  abated,  and  I 
began  to  mend;  but  my  hand  and  arm  were  (potted  like  a Inakc, 
and  continued  fo  all  the  fiimmer.  In  theantuinn  my  arm  fwelled, 
gathered,  and  burfl  ; (o  away  went  the  poifon,  fpots  and  all.  Heaven 
be  thanked  for  riddjng  me  of  fucli  a ciitfed  adverfary.” 


PYROTECHNY;  or  the  ART  of  PREPARING  ai.i.  K^NDS 
OF  FIRE-WORKS. — Continued  from  p.  13S. 

Of  Wheels  and  other  Works. 

Single  Vertical  Wheels. 

There  are  different  forts  of  vertical  wheels  ; fome  liaving  their 
fells  of  a circular  form,  others  of  an  hexagon,  odagon,  or 
decagon,  form,  or  any  number  of  Tides,  according  to  the  length,  of 
the  cafes  you  defign  for  the  wheel  : your  fpokes  being  fixed  in  the 
nave,  nail  flips  of  tin,  witli  their  edges  turned  up,  fo  as  to  form 
grooves  for  the  cafes  to  lie  in,  from  the  end  of  one  (poke  to  another; 
then  tie  your  cafes  in  the  grooves  liead  to  tail,  in  the  lame  lu.in.ut'F 
as  thofeon  the  horizontal  water-wheel,  fo  th-at  (he  cafes  luccellively 
taking  fire  from  one  another,  will  keep  the  wlieel  in  an  , equal  rota- 
tion. Two  of  thefe  wlieels  are  very  often  fiicd  togetlier,  one  on  each 
fide  of  a building;  and  both  lighted  at  the  (arne  time,  and  all  the 
cafes  filled  alike,  to  make  them  keep  time  together;  which  tliey 
will  do  if  made  by  the  following  dircdtioiis.  Iti  all  tlie  cales  of  both 
wheels,  except  the  firfl,  oti  each  wheel  drive  two  or  three  ladle.s  full 
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fame  quantity  in  each  cafe,  and  in  tlie  end  of  one  of  the  cafes,  on 
each  wheel,  you  may  nun  one  ladletui  of  deaii-tiie  compo(ition, 
vvhicli  muff  be  very  lightly  drove;  you  mav  alfo  nuke  many  c!ian-cs 
of  tire  by  this  mctltod.  Let  the  hole  in  the  nave  of  tlie  wheel  he 
lined  with  brafs,  and  made  to  turn  on  a fmootii  irtm  fp'ndle.  On 
the  cud  of  this  I'pindle  let  there  be  a nut,  to  ferew  otr'  and  on  ; when 
YOU  liave  put  tlie  wheel  on  tlie  Ip'indle,  It  rcvv  on  the  nut.  whicli  will 
keep  the  wheel  iVoni  flying  ott‘.  Let  the  mouth  of  the  tirll  cafe  be  a 
little  t ailed.  Vertical  wheels  are  mnde  from  ten  inches  to  three  feet 
diameter,  and  liic  lize  of  the  calcs  mull  diifVr  accordingly  ; four-oz. 
cafes  will  do  for  wheels  ot  i por  i6  inches  diameter,  wliich  is  the 
proportion  generally  iifed.  Tlie  belt  wood  for  wheels  of  all  forts  is 
H light  and  dry  beech. 

Horizontal  Wheels,  are  befl  when  their  fells  are  in.ade  circular;  in  the 
middle  of  the  top  of  the  nave  tmifl:  be  a pintle,  tui  nctl  out  of  the 
lame  piece  as  the  nave,  two  inches  Itmg,  and  equal  in  diameter  to 
the  bore  of  one  of  the  cafes  of  the  wltccl  ; there  imtfl  be  a hole 
bored  up  the  center  of  the  nave,  within  lialf  an  inch  of  the  top  of 
the  pintle.  The  wheel  being  made,  nail  at  the  end  of  each  fpoke 
(of  which  there  fliould  be  fix  or  eight)  a ]mccc  of  wood,  with  a 
groove  cut  in  it  to  receive  the  calc.  Fix  ihcfe  [licccs  in  fuch  a man- 
ner that  half  the  cates  may  incline  upwards  and  half  downwards,  and 
that,  when  they  arc  tied  on,  their  heads  and  tads  may  come  very 
near  togctlier  ; Irom  the  rail  of  one  cafe  to  the  nioutli  of  tiie  other 
tarry  a leader,  which  fecuie  with  palled  paper.  Betides  thde  pipes, 
it  will  be  necelTiry  to  put  a little  meal-powder  iiifide  the  palled  paper, 
to  blow  otf  ihejiipe,  that  there  may  he  no  obllruttion  to  the  lire 
from  tlie  calcs.  By  means  of  thefe  pipes  the  cafe  will  fuccellively 
take  fire,  burn  ng  one  iipw'ards  and  tlie  otlier  downwards.  Outlie 
pintle  fix  a cale  ot  the  lame  fort  as  thole  on  tlie  wheel;  tliis  cafe  mult 
be  fired  by  a leader  from  the  mouth  of  tlie  laff  oafe  on  the  wheel, 
vihich  cale  inuft  play  downwards : •inflead  of  a common  cafe  in  tlie 
middle,  you  may  put  a cale  of  Chinele  fire,  long  enough  to  burn  as 
long  as  two  or  three  of  the  cafes  on  the  wheel.  Horizontal  wheels 
are  often  fired  two  at  a time,  and  made  to  keep  time  like  vertical 
wheels,  only  they  are  made  without  any  flow  or  dead  fire  ; lo  or  iz 
inches  will  be  enough  for  the  diameter  of  wheels  with  lix  (pokes. 

Spiral  Wheels,  are  only  double  horizontal  wheels,  and  made  thus: 
— 'I'he  nave  muff  be  about  fix  indies  long,  and  fomewh  u thicker 
vlian  the  fmgle  fort  ; inltead  of  the  pintle  at  top,  make  a hole  for  the 
cafe  to  be  fixed  in,  and  two  fets  of  fpokes,  one  fet  near  the  top  of 
the  nave,  and  the  other  near  tlie  bottom.  At  the  end  of  each  fpoke 
cut  a groove  w herein  you  tie  the  cafes,  there  being  no  fell  ; the  fpokes 
Ihould  not  be  more  than  3-}  inches  long  from  tlie  nave,  fo  that  the 
wheel  may  not  be  more  than  8 or  9 inehes  diameter  ; the  cafes  are 
placed  in  I'uch  a manner,  that  thole  at  top  play  down,  and  ihofe  at 
bottom  play  up,  but  let  the  third  or  fourth  cafe  plav  horizouMlly. 
The  cale  in  tile  middle  may  begin  with  any  ot  the  others  you 
pleafe:  fix  fpokes  will  be  enough  for  each  let,  I'o  that  the  wheel  may 
conlilt  ot  tw-elve  cafes,  befides  that  on  the  top;  the  cales  lix  iiu  hes 
each. 

Plural  Wheels,  are  made  to  turn  horizontally,  and  to  confifl  of 
three  lets  or  (pokes,  placed  fix  at  top,  fix  at  bottom,  and  four  in  the 
middle,  which  mull  be  a little  Ihorter  than  the  rell : let  ilie  diameier 
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of  the  wheel  be  ten  inches;  the  ca(c?  tvuifl  be  tied  on  tlie  ^nds  of  the 
Ipokes  in  grooves  cut  on  purpol'e,  or  in  pieces  of  wood  nailed  on  the 
, ends  of  ilie  I'pokes,  xvith  grooves  cut  in  them  as  uiual  : in  clotlj.ing 
tliefe  v\  heels,  make  the  upper  let  of  cafes  play  obliquely  downwards, 
the  bottom  let  obliquely  upwards,  Jiid  tlie  middle  fet  horizontally. 
In  placing  the  leaders,  you  innfl  order  it  fo  that  thp  cafes  may  burn 
thus,  viz.  firfi  up,  then  down,  then  horizontal,  arwd  fo  on  with  the 
red.  But  another  change  may  be  made,  by  driving  in  the  end  of 
the  Sth  cale  two  or  three- ladlei'uls  of  How  tire,  to  burn  till  the  wheel 
lias  ifopped  its  courte  ; then  let  the  other  cafes  be  fixed  the  contrary 
wav,  which  will  make  the  wheel  run  back  again;  for  the  cafe  at  top 
you  may  put  a fmall  gerbe;  and  let  the  cates  on  the  fpokes  be  thort, 
and  filled  with  a ftrong  brilliant  charge. 

Illuminated  Spiral  Wheels. — Firtl  have  a circular  horizontal  wheel 
made  two  feet  diameter,  with  a hole  quite  through  the  nave  ; then 
take  three  thin  pieces  of  deal,  three  feet  long  each,  and  a, of  an  inch 
broad  each  : one  end  of  each  of  tliefe  pieces  nail  to  the  fell  of  tlie 
wheel,  at  an  equal  diilance  from  one  another,  and  the  other  end 
nail  to  the  block  with  a hole  in  its  bottom,  which  mud  be  perpendi- 
cular with  that  in  the  block  of  the  wheel,  but  not  fo  large.  The 
w heel  being  thus  made,  have  a hoop  planed  down  very  thin  and  fiat ; 
then  nail  one  end  of  it  to  the  fell  of  the  wheel,  and  wind  it  round 
file  tliree  dicks  in  a Ipiral  line  fiom  the  wheel  to  the  block  at  top  ; 
on  tlie  top  of  this  block  fix  a cafe  of  Clhncfe  fire  ; on  the  w heel  you 
niay  place  any  number  of  cafes,  wliich  mud  inclifie  downwards,  and 
burn  two  at  a time.  If  the  vvlieel  (honld  confid  of  ten  cafes,  you 
may  let  the  illuminations  and  Chinefe  fire  begin  with  the  fecund 
cafes.  Tlie  fpindle  for  this  wheel  mult  be.  a little  longer  than  the 
cone,  and  made  very  fmooth  at  top,  on  which  tlie  upper  block  is  to 
turn,  and  the  whole  weight  of  the  wheel  lo  relt. 

Double  Spiral  Wheel. — For  this  wheel  the  block,  of  nave,  miid  be 
as  long  as  the  height  of  the  worms,  or  fpind  lines,  but  mud  he  made 
very  thin,  and  as  liglit  as  poffible.  In  this  block  nuid  be  fixed  feveral 
Ipokes,  which,  nmlt  diniinilh  in  lengtli,  from  the  wlieel  to  the  top, 
fo  as  not  to  exceed  tlie  Inrface  of  a cone  of  tlie  fame  height.  To 
ilieendsof  tlirfe  fpokes  naij  the  worms,  wliich  nuid  ccols  each  other 
Icveral  times  : ihefe  worms  clothe  with  illuminations,  the  lame  as 
thofe  on  the  fingle  wheels  ; but  the  horizontal  wheel  you  may  clothe 
as  you  like.  At  top  of  the  worm  place  a cafe  of  fpur-fire,  or  an 
amber  liglit. 

Balloon  Wheels,  are  made  to  turn  horizontally  : they  rmid  be  made 
two  feet  diameter,  without  any  fpokes;  and  very  drong,  with  anv 
number  of  fides.  On  the  top  of  a viheel  range  and  fix  in  pots,  three 
inches  diameter  and  (even  inches  liigh  each,  as  manv  of  tliefe  as 
there  are  cafes  on  the  wheel  : neat  the  bottom  of  each  pot  make  a 
fmall  vent  ; into  each  of  tliefe  veins  carry  a leader  from  ilie  tail  of 
each  cafe  ; fome  of  the  pots  load  with  (lars,  and  fome  with  ferpenis, 
crackers,  &c.  As  the  w heels  turn,  the  (lois  w ill  fuccellively  be  firco, 
and  throw  into  tlie  air  a great  variety  of  fire.s. 

truiloni  Wheels  — Fird  have  a nave  made  nine  inches  long,  three  In 
diameter  : near  the  bottom  of  this  nave  fix  eight  (pokes,  witli  a 
hole  in  the  end  of  eai  h,  large  enough  to  receive  a two  ot  four  ouiace 
cafe  ; each  of  thefe  fpokes  mav  be  14  inches  long  from  the  block. 
.^ear  the  lop  of  this  block  fix  eight  more  ot  the  fame  fpokes,  c.’taitU/ 
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over  the  others,  but  not  fo  long  by  two  inches.  As  this  wheel  is  to 
run  horizontally,  all  the  cafes  in  the  fpoke  miift  play  obliquely  up- 
w'ards,  and  all  thofe  in  the  fpokes  at  bottom  obliquely  downwards. 
This  being  done,  have  a fmall  horizontal  wheel  made  with  eight 
fpokes;  each  five  inches  long  from  the  block;  on  the  top  of  this 
wheel  place  a cafe  of  brilliant  fire  : all  the  cafes  on  this  wheel  mud 
play  in  an  oblique  direftion  downwards,  and  burn  two  at  a time, 
and  thofe  on  the  large  wheel  four  at  a time  ; that  is,  two  of  tliofe  in 
the  top  fet  of  fpokes,  and  fwo  of  thofe  in  the  bottom  let  of  fpokes. 

The  four  firlf  cafes  on  the  large  wheel,  and  the  tw'o  firft  on  the 
fmall,  mud  be  fired  at  the  fame  time,  and  the  brilliant  fire  at  top  at 
the  beginning  of  the  lad  cafes.  The  cafes  of  the  wheels  may  be 
filled  with  a grey  charge.  When  thefc  wheels  are  completed,  you 
mud  have  a drong  iron  fpindle,  made  four  feet  fix  inches  long,  and 
fixed  perpendicularly  on  the  top  of  a dand  : on  this  put  the  large 
wheel,  whofe  nave  mud  have  a hole  quite  through  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top.  This  hole  mud  be  large  enougli  to  turn  eafy  round  the 
bottom  of  the  fpindle,  at  which  place  there  mud  be  a dioulder,  to 
keep  the  wheel  from  touching  the  dand  : at  the  top  of  the  fpindle 
put  the  fmall  wheel,  and  join  it  to  a large  one  with  a leader,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  fired  both  together. 

Cajeadts  of  Fire.- — The  top  piece  of  the  cafeade  may  be  of  any* 
length,  lb  as  to  hold  the  cafes  at  a little  difiance  from  each  other  ; 
all  ti  e crofs  pieces  are  fixed  horizontally,  and  fupported  by  brackets ; 
the  bottom  crofs  piece  fhould  be  about  one  foot  fix  inches  broad  in 
the  middle,  the  fecond  one  foot,  the  third  nine  inches,  and  the  top 
piece  four  inches  : the  cafes  may  be  made  of  any  length,  but  mud 
be  filled  with  a brilliant  charge.  On  the  edges  of  the  crofs  pieces 
mud  be  nailed  bits  of  wood,  with  a groove  cut  in  each  piece,  large 
enough  for  a cafe  to  lie  in.  Thefe  bits  of  wood  are  fixed  fo  as  to  in- 
cline downwards,  and  that  the  fire  from  one  tier  of  cafes  may  play 
over  the  other.  All  the  cafes  being  tied  fad  on,  carry  leaders  from 
one  to  the  other;  and  let  there  be  a pipe  lumg  from  the  mouth  of 
one  of  the  cafes,  covered  at  the  end  with  a fingle  paper,  whicli  you 
burn  to  fire  the  cafeade. 

The  Fire-Tree. — To  make  a fire-tree,  you  muft  fird  have  a piece  of 
wood  fix  feet  tong,  and  three  inches  fquare;  then  at  nine  inches  from 
the  top,  make  a hole  in  the  front,  and  in  each  fide;  or,  indead  of 
boles,  you  may  fix  fhort  pegs,  to  fit  the  infide  of  the  cafes.  At  nine 
inches  lower,  fix  three  more  pegs;  atone  foot  nine  inches  from  thence, 
fix  three  pegs;  at  nine  inches  lower,  fix  three  pegs  ; at  nine  inches 
from  thence,  fix  three  pegs,  inclining  downwards;  but  all  the  other 
pegs  mud  incline  upwards  ; then  at  top  place  a foitr-inch  mortar, 
loaded  with  fiars,  rains,  and  crackers.  In  the  middle  of  this  mor- 
tar place  a cafe  filled  with  any  fort  of  charge,  but  let  it  be  fired  with 
the  other  cales  : a brilliant  charge  will  do  for  all  the  cafes  ; but  tlie 
mortar  may  be  made  of  any  diameter,  and  the  tree  of  any  fize  ; and 
on  it  any  number  of  cafes,  provided  they  are  placed  in  the  manner 
deferibed. 

Chinefe  Fountains. — To  make  a Chinefe  fountain,  you  mud  have  a 
perpendicular  piece  of  wood  feven  feet  long  and  2^  inches  fquare. 
Sixteen  inches  from  the  top,  fix  on  tlie  front  a crols-piece  one  inch 
thick,  and  2i  broad,  with  the  broad  fide  up  : below  this,  fix  three 
utortAiueecs  of  the  fame  width  and  thicknels,  at  fixtecn  inches  from 
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each  other  : let  the  bottom  rail  be  five  feet  long,  and  the  others  of  ^ 
fiich  a length  as  to  allow  the  fire-pumps  to  Itand  in  the  middle  ot 
the  intervals  of  each  other.  The  pyramid  being  thus  made,  fix  m 
the  holes  made  in  the  bottom  rail  five  fire-pumps,  at  equal  diftances ; 
on  the  2d  rail,  pl.ice  four  pumps;  on  the  3d,  three;  on  the  4th,  two; 
and  on  the  top  of  the  poft,  one  ; but  place  them  all  to  incline  a 
forwards,  that,  when  they  throw  out  the  Itars,  they  may  not  ftnke 
againfl  the  crofs  rails.  Having  fixed  your  fire-pumps,  clothe  them 
vTith  leaders,  fo  that  they  may  all  be  fired  together. 

0/  illuminated  Globes  with  horizontal  Wheels. — The  hoops  for  thele 
globes  may  be  made  of  wood,  tin,  or  iron  wire,  about  two  feet 
diameter.  For  a fingle  globe  take  two  hoops,  and  tie  them  together, 
one  within  the  other,  at  right  angles;  then  have  a horizontal  wheel 
made,  whole  diameter  mult  be  a little  wider  than  the  globe,  and  its 
nave  lix  inches  long  ; on  the  top  of  which  the  globe  is  fixed,  fo  as 
to  Hand  three  or  four  inches  from  the  wheel ; on  this  wheel  you  may 
put  any  number  of  cafes,  filled  with  what  charge  you  like  ; but  let 
two  of  them  burn  at  a time  ; they  may  be  placed  horizontally,  or  to 
incline  downwards,  juft  as  you  choofe.  Now,  when  the  wheel  is 
clothed,  fix  on  the  hoops  as  many  illuminations  as  will  ftand  within 
3i  inches  of  each  other  : thefe  you  fallen  on  the  hoops  with  fmall 
iron  binding  wire  ; and,  when  they  are  all  on,  put  on  your  pipes  of 
communication,  which  muft  be  fo  managed  as  to  light  them  all  with 
the  fecond  or  third  cafe  on  the  wheel.  The  fpindle  on  which  the 
globe  is  to  run  muft  go  through  the  block  of  the  wheel,  up  to  the 
infide  of  the  top  of  the  globe  ; where  nuift  be  fixed  a bit  of  b[als, 
or  iron,  with  a,hole  in  it  to  receive  the  point  of  the  fpindle  on  which 
the  whole  weiglit  of  the  wheel  is  to  bear,  which  reprefents  a globe 
on  its  fpindle.  ° By  this  method  may  be  made  a crown,  which  is  done 
by  havin'’'  the  hoops  bent  in  the  form  of  a crown.  Sometimes  globes 
and  crowns  are  ordered  fo  as  to  ftand  ftill,  and  the  wheel  only  to 
round  ; but  when  you  would  have  the  globe  or  crown  to  (land  (till, 
and  the  wheel  to  run  by  itfclf,  the  block  of  the  wheel  muft  not  be  (o 
long,  nor  the  fpindle  any  longer  thdn  to  juft  raile  the  globe  a little 
above  the  wheel  ; and  tlie  wheel  cafes  and  illumination  muft  begin 

'^Dodecaedron,  fo  called  becaufe  it  nearly  reprefents  a twelve-fided 
fic'ure,  is  made  thus.  Firft  have  a ball  turned  out  of  fome  hard  vvood, 
fourteen  inches  diameter  : when  done,  divide  its  furface  into  four- 
teen equal  parts,  from  which  bore  holes  i^  inch  diameter,  perpendi- 
cular to  the  centre,  fothat  they  may  all  meet  in  the  middle;  then 
let  there  be  turned  in  the  infide  of  each  hole  a female^ ferevv  ; and  to 
all  the  holes  but  one,  muft  be  made  a round  Ipoke  five  feet  long, 
with  four  inches  of  the  ferew  at  one  end  to  fit  the  holes  ; then  in  the 
Icrew-end  of  all  the  (pokes  bore  a hole,  five  inches  up,  which 
be  bored  llanting,  fo  as  to  come  out  at  one  fide,  a little  above  the 
ferew  ; from  which  cut  a (mall  groove  along  the  fpoke,  within  lix^ 
inches  of  the  other  end,  where  you  make  another  hole  through  to 
the  other  fide  of  the  fpoke.  In  this  end  fix  a fpindle,  on  which  put 
a fmall  wheel  of  three  or  four  fides,  each  fide  fix  or  (even  inches 
lon<r  ; thefe  fides  muft  have  groove  cut  in  them,  large  enough  to  re- 
ceive a two  or  four  Oz-  cafe.  When  thefe  wheels  arc  clothed,  put 
them  on  the  fpindles,  and  at  the  end  of  each  fpindle  put  a nut  to 
keep  the  wheel  from  falling  oft.  1 he  wheels  being  thus  fixed,  carry 
^ Y a 
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a pipe  from  flie  mouth, of  the  firft  cafe  on  eacli  wheel,  through  the 
hole  in  the  .fule  of  the  fpoke,  and  from  thence  along  the  groove,  and 
through  the  o-tlier  hole,  fo  as  to  hang  out  at  the  fcrcw-enci  ahout  an 
i/ich.  The  tpokes  being  all  prepared  in  this  manner,  you  mull  have 
a poll,  on  y\  hich  you  intend  to  fire  the  work,  with  an  in.>n  Icrew  in 
tjie  top  ol  it,  to  fit  one  oi  the  holes  in  the  ball ; on  the  Icrev.  fix  the 
bail  j then  jn  the  top  liole  of  the  ball  put  a little  mcaUpoiA der,"and 
fome  loofe  quick-match  : then  fcrew  in  all  the  fpokes  ; and  in  one 
fide  of  the  ball  bore  a hole,  in  which  put  a leader,  and  (ecure  it  at 
the  end  ; and  your  work  will  be  ready  to  be  fired.  By  this  leader 
tlie  powder  and  match  in  the  centre  is  fired,  which  will  light  the 
match  at  the  etids  of  the  fpokes  all  at  once,  whereby  all  the  w'heels 
will  be  lighted  at  once.  There  may  be  an  addition  to  this  piece,  by 
fixing  a fniall  globe  on  each  wheel,  or  one  on  the  top  wheel  only. 
A grey  charge  will  be  proper  for  tlie  wheel-cafes. 

The  Ycuj  1 rte  oj  brilUant  lue.  — hirll,  let  there  be  an  upright  piece 
of  wood,  lour  feet  long,  two  inches  broad,  and  one  tiiick  : at  top  of 
this  piece,  on  the  flat  fide,  fix  a hoop  fourteen  inches  diameter  ; and 
round  its  edge  and  front  place  illuminations,  and  in  the  centre  a five- 
pointed  (far  ; then  at  foot  from  the  edge  of  the  hoop,  place  two 
calcs  of  brilliant  fire,  one  on  each  lide  : thefe  cafes  (liould  be  one 
toot  long  each  : below  thcle  fix  two  more  caic.s  of  ll've  fame  fize,  and 
at  fuch  a dillance,  that  their  mouihs  ni.iy  almolf  meet  them  at  top  : 
then  clofe  to  rhe  ends  of  thcle  cafes  fix  two  mere  of  the  fame  cafes  ; 
and  ihey  imilf  (land  parallel.  The  cales  being  thus  fixed,  clothe 
tliem  with  leaders  ; lo  that  they,  with  the  illuminations  and  (tars  at 
top,  may  all  take  tire  togerHer. 

Stars  with  Points  for  regulated  Pieces,  £^’c.— Thefe  (l.-rs  are  made  of 
difierent  fizes,  according  to  the  work  for  which  they  are  intended  ; 
rliey  are  made  with  cafes  from  i oz.  to  i lb.  but  in  general  with  .4  oz. 
cafe-s  four  nr  five  inches  long:  tlie  cafes  iiiuft  be  rolled  with  pafle 
and  tw  ice  as  thick- ot  paper  as  a rocket  of  the  fame  boie.  flavim' 
rolled  a cafe,  pun  h one  end  of  it  quite  clofc:  then  drive  in  half  a 
diameter  of  cl.i\  ; and  when  the  cafe  is  fby,  fill  it  '.miIi  comnoliiion, 
tw  o or  t.tree  inches  to  the  length  ot  the  cafes  with  w jm  h it  is  lu  bum  : 
at  top  ot  the  cliarge  drive  fome  clay  j as  the  ends  of  ihefe  calcs  are 
jeidoin  pinched,  ihey  would  be  liable  to  take  fire.  llaviu<>  filled  a 
cale,  divide  the  circumference  of  it  at  the  pinched  end  clofe  to  the 
clay  into  live  equal  [uirts;  then  bore  five  holes  wi'h  a gimblet,  about 
the  (ize  ot  the  neck  ot  a common  foiir-oz.  cafe,  into  the  compolition  : 
tiom  one  hole  lo  tlie  other  carry  a quick-match,  and  feciire  it  with 
paper  : this  paper  muff  he  put  on  in  the  manner  of  liiat  on  the  ends 
«t  wheel  cafes,  lo  that  the  hollow  part,  which  projefl*;  from  the  end 
ot  tne  calc,  may  ferve  to  receive  a leader  from  any  other  work,  to 

give  fire  to  the  points  of  the  (tats.  Tliefe  ftars  may  be  made  with 
any  number  ot  rohits.  ^ maoc  wuu 

Face.— To  make  a fun  of  tfie  beft  fort, 
theu  Ihnuln  be  two  rows  ol  cafes,  which  will  (hew  a doiibleglorv 

‘.rnr'ded'u''  ‘“'w  '‘"'-'^•'^eel,  mult 

oe  niaOe  tlm.s  .■---Have  a circular  fiat  n-ave  made  very  flrong,.  tz  inches 

diametei  to  tins  fix  fix  lirong  flat  (pokes.  On  the  front  of  thefe 

, x a ircu  ai  ei  , nve  feet  diameter  ; within  which  fix  another  fell, 

hm-caleslefs  in  diameter  ; with.n  this  fi.x 

a t.hi.Q  .elJ,  .Oio,e  d.amacr  mull  be  Ids  liian  the  lecoiid  by  the. 

length 
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lencth  of  one  cafe  and  -t.  The  wheel  being  made,  divide  the  fells  into 
fo  n'.anv  equal  parts  as  you  would  have  cafes  (whicli  may  be  done 
fronj  24  to  44.)  : at  each  divilion  fix  a flat  iron  (laple  ; thele  ftaplcs 
imi(t  be  made  to  fit  the  cafes,  fo  hold  them  fad:  on  the  wheel  ; let 
the  thiples  be  fo  placed,  that  one  row  of  cafes  may  lie  in  the  middle 
of  tl>e  intervals  of  the  other. 

In  the  centre  of  the  block  of  the  fun  drive  a fpindle,  on,  which 
j^^t  a fmall  hexagon  wheel,  whole  cafes  mult  be  filled  with  the  fame 
cliarge  as  the  cafes  of  the  fun  : two  cafes  of  this  wheel  mult  burn 
at  a time,  and  begin  with  them  on  the  fells.  Having  fixed  on  all 
the  cafes,  carry  pipes  of  communication  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
from  one  fide  of  the  fun  to  the  wheel  in  the  middle,  and  from  thence 
to  the  other  fide  of  tlie  fiin.  Thefe  leaders  will  hold  the  wheel 
(teady  while  the  fun  is  fixing  up,  and  will  alfo  be  a fure  method  of 
lighting  both  cafes  of  the  vvheel  together.  A fun  thus  made  is  called 
a •brilliant fun,  becaufe  the  wood  work  is  entirely  covered  with  fire 
from  tire  wjieel  in  the  middle,  fo  that  tliere  appears  nothing  but 
fparks  of  brilliant  fire ; but,  if  you  would  have  a tranfparent  face  in 
file  centre,  you  mud  have  one  made  of  padeboard  of  any  fize.  The 
method  of  making  a face  is,  by  cutting  out  the  eyes,  nofe,  and 
mouth,  for  tlie  fparks  of  the  wheel  to  appear  through  ; but  indead 
of  this  face,  you  may  have  one  painted  on  oiled  paper,  or  Perfiaq 
lilk,  drained  tight  on  a lioop  ; which  hoop  mud  be  I'upported  by 
three  or  four  pieces  of  wire  at  fix  inches  didance  from  the  wheel  in 
the  centre,  lo  that  the  light  of  it  may  illuminate  the  face.  By  this 
method  you  may  have,  in  the  front  of  a fun,  Vivat  Rex,  cut  in 
padeboard,  or  Apollo  painted  on  filk  ; but,  for  a fmall  colledtion., 
a fun  with  a (ingle  glory,  and  a vvheel  in  front,  will  be  mod  luitable. 
Half-pound  cafes,  filled  ten  inches  vvitli  compofition,  will  be  a good 
fize  for  a fnn  of  five  feet  diameter  ; but,  if  larger,^  the  cafes  mud: 
be  greater  in  proportion. 

Three  Vertical  IVheels  Ulwninaud,  which  turn  on  their  own  Naves  upon  a 
horizontal  Table. — i.et  there  be  a deal  table  tliree  feet  in  diameter  : 
this  table  mud  be  fixed  horizontally  on  tlie  top  of  a pod  ; on  this 
polt  mud  he  a perpendicular  iron  fpindle,  which  mud  come  through 
the  centre  of  the  table  : then  let  tliere  be  three  fpokes  joined  to  a 
triangular  flat  piece  ot  wood,  in  the  middle  of  whicii  makp  a hole 
to  fit  eafily  over  the  fpindle  : let  there  be  pieces  of  wood,  fbur  or 
five  inches  long  eacli,  and  two  inches  fqiiare,  fixed  on  the  under 
tides  of  the  (pokes;  in  ilicfe  pieces  make  holes  lengthwife  to  receive 
the  thin  part  of  tiie  blocks  of  the  wlieels,  which,  when  in,  are  pre- 
vented from  coming  out  by  a (mall  iron  pin  being  run  through  the 
end  of  cacli.  Fix  on  tliree  vertical  octagon  wheels,  eigliteen  inches 
diameter  each  : the  blocks  of  tliele  wheels  mud  be  long  enough  tor 
three  or  four  inches  to  reft  on  the  table  ; round  wliicli  part  drive  a 
number  of  diarp  points  of  wire,  wliicli  mud  not  project  out  of  the 
blocks  more  than  i - i6tli  of  an  inch  : the  ufe  of  thc(e  points  is,  tliat, 
when  the  blocks  run  round,  they  will  dick  in  tiie  table,  and  liclp 
the  wheels  forward  : if  tlie  naves  are  made  of  (hong  wood,  one 
inch  will  be  enough  for  the  diameter  of  the  thin  part,  whieh  (tiould 
be  made  to  turn  cafy  in  the  holes  in  the  pieces.  On  the  front  ot  the 
"Wheels  make  tour  or  five  circles  of  droiig  wire,  or  flat  hoops,  and 
tie  on  them  as  many  illuminations  as  they  will  hold  at  two  inches 
tfom  each  oiher  ; inflcad  of  circles  you  may  tmike  fpiial  lines, 
•>  clotiiecl 
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e-lothed  with  illuminations,  at  the  fame  diftance  from  each  other  as 
thofe  on  the  hoops.  When  illuminations  are  fixed  on  a fpiral  line  in 
the  front  of  a wheel,  they  muft  be  placed  a little  on  the  flant,  the 
contrary  way  that  the  wheel  runs:  the  cafes  for  ihefe  wheels  may  be 
filled  with  any  coloured  charge,  but  mud  burn  only  one  at  a time. 

The  wheels  being  thus  prepared,  you  mud  have  a globe,  crown, 
or  fpiral  wheel,  to  put  on  the  Ipindle  in  the  middle  of  the  table^: 
this  fpindle  diould  be  jud  long  enough  to  raife  the  wheel  of  the 
globe,  crown,  or  fpiral  wheel,  fo  high  that  its  fire  may  play  over 
the  three  vertical  wheels  ; by  this  means  their  fires  will  not  be  con- 
fufed,  nor  will  the  wheels  receive  any  damage  frorp  the  fire  of  each 
other.  In  clothing  this  work,  let  the  leaders  be  fo  managed,  that 
all  the  wheels  may  light  together,  and  the  illuminations  after  two 
cafes  of  each  wheel  afe  burned.  {To  be  continued.) 


HE  podedions  of  the  French  in  St.  Domingo  were  divided  into 


three  great  departments,  called  the  Northern,  the  Wedern,and 
the  Southern,  provinces.  The  Northern  province  comprehends  a 
line  of  fea-coad  extending  about  forty  leagues,  from  the  river  Maf- 
facre,  to  Cape  St.  Nicholas,  and  contained  (including  Tortuga) 
twenty-five  paridies.  Its  population,  in  the  beginning  of  1790,  con- 
fided of  11,996  white  inhabitants  of  all  ages,  and  164,656  negro 
Haves.  The  number  of  fugar  plantations  was  2S8,  of  which  258 
made  what  is  called  clayed  or  foft  white  fugar,  and  thirty  mujeovado 
or  new  fugar.  It  reckoned  2,009  plantations  of  coffee,  fixty-fix  of 
cotton,  443  of  indigo,  and  215  fmall  edablifhments,  fuch  as  provi- 
fion-polinks,  cacao-groves,  tan-pits,  potteries,  brick,-kilns,  &c. 

Of  the  towns  and  harbours  in  the  northern  province,  the  chief 
were  thofe  of  Cape  Franfois,  Fort  Dauphin,  Port  Paix,  and  Cape  St. 
Nicholas.  We  fliall  treat  only  of  the  fird  and  the  lad. 

The  town  of  Cape  Fraiifois  (which  in  time  of  war  was  feat  of  the 
French  government)  would  have  ranked  among  the  cities  of  the  fe- 
cond  claCs,  in  any  part  of  Europe,  for  beauty  and  regularity.  It 
confided  of  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  houfes  of  done  and 
brick,  many  of  them  handfome  and  commodious,  beddes  fhops  and 
warehoufes  ; and  it  contained  two  magnificent  fquares,  ornamented 
each  with  a public  fountain.  The  chief  public  buildings  were  the 
church  j the  Jefuits’  college,  (converted  after  the  revolution  into  a 
government-hoiil’e,  and  place  of  meeting  for  the  colonial  and  pro- 
vincial alfemblies  ;)  a fuperb  barrack  for  troops  ; a royal  arfenal  ; 
a prifon  ; a play-houfe  ; and  two  hofpltals.  The  number  of  free 
inhabitants  of  all  colours  was  edimated  at  eight  thoufand,  exclulive 
of  the  king’s  troops  and  feafaring  people.  The  domedic  flaves  were 
faid  to  be  about  twelve  thoufand.  1 he  fituation  of  the  town,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  be  commended.  It  was  built  at  the  foot  of  a very 
high  mountain,  railed  Le  Haut  du  Cap,  which  abounds  indeed  w ith 
fpnngs  of  excellent  w'ater,  and  furnilhed  a great  fupply  of  garden 
vegetables,  but  it  ferved  as  a fereen  from  the  land  wind,  and  rever- 
berated the  rays  of  the  fun.  The  town  arofe  to  opulence  chiefly 
from  the  commodioufnefs  of  its  harbour,  and  the  extreme  fertility 
of  the  plan  adjoining  it  to  the  ead,  a didrift  fifty  miles  in  length. 
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and  twelve  in  breadth,  appropriated  foldy  to  the  cultivation  of 
(the  plantations  of  wliich  were  divided  from  each  other  only  by 
hedges  of  citrons  and  limes,)  and  yielding  greater  returns  than  per- 
haps any  other  fpot  of  the  fame  extent  in  the  habitable  globe. 

The  town  of  Cape  St.  Nicholas  confifls  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
houles,  whicli  are  chiefly  built  of  American  wood.  It  is  (ituated  at 
the  foot  of  a high  bluff,  called  the  Mole;  but,  having  been  a tree 
port,  it  was  a place  of  conliderable  trade,  and  particularly  relorted 
to  by  the  fhips  of  America.  It  is  chiefly  known,  however,  for  the 
lafety  and  extent  of  its  harbour,  which  isjidtly  called  the  key  of  the 
windward  pall’age;  and  the  fortifications  towards  the  lea  are  reckoned 
among  the  Itrongeft  in  the  Weft  Indies.  On  the  fide  of  the  land  they 
are  overlooked  by  the  furrounding  heights,  and  hence  it  is  conclud- 
ed, that,  althougii  it  might  be  difficult  to  take  the  place  by  an  invad- 
ing armament,  it  would  be  ftill  more  difficult  to  retain  it  afterwards-, 
unlefs  poireffion  was  obtained  alio  of  the  interior  country. 

The  weftern  province  began  at  Cape  St.  Nicholas,  and  extending 
along  the  line  of  coaft  which  forms  the  bight  of  Leogane,  for  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  leagues,  terminated  at  Cape  Tiburon.  It 
contained  fourteen  parillies,  and  five  chief  towns,  namely.  Port  au 
Prince,  St.  Marc,  Leogane,  Petit  Goave,  and  Jereinie  ; belides 
villages,  of  which  thole  ot  Gonaives,  Arcahaye,  and  Croix  des  Bou- 
quets, are  not  inconfiderable.  n he  only  good  harbours  in  this  gi eat 
extent  ol  coaft  are  thofe  ot  Port  au  Prince  and  Gonaives.  All  the 
other  (hipping  places  are  open  roads,  lometimes  much  expofed. 

Port  au  Prince  (except  in  time  ot  war,  when  the  governor-gene- 
ral was  dire6fed  to  remove  to  Cape  Fraiifois)  was  conlidered  as  the 
metropolis  of  the  colony.  It  was  deliroyed  by  a dreadful  earth- 
quake on  the  3d  of  June  1770,  and  had  never  been  completely  re- 
built. In  1790  it  confifted  of  about  fix  hundred  houfes,  and  con- 
tained 2,754  " hite  inhabitants.  The  lituation  is  low  and  marlhy,  and 
the  climate,  in  confequence,  very  unhealthy.  It  is  lurrounded  more- 
over by  hills,  which  command  both  the  town  and  the  harbour ; but 
both  the  hills  and  the  vallies  are  abundantly  fertile.  To  the  eaft  is 
licuated  the  noble  plain  ofCulde  Sac,  extending  from  thirty  to  forty 
miles  in  length  by  nine  in  breadth,  and  it  contained  one  hundred  and 
fifty  fugar  plantations,  moft  of  which  were  capable  of  being  watered, 
in  times  of  drought,  by  canals  admirably  contrived  and  dlfpofed  for 
that  purpofe.  The  circumjacent  mountains  were  at  the  lame  time 
clothed  with  plantations  of  coffee,  which  extended  quite  to  the 

Spanifh  fettlements.  ^ 

The  population  and  ftate  of  agriculture  in  the  weftern  province 
were  as  follow  : White  inhabitants  of  all  ages  12,798  ; negroes  in  a 
ftate  of  llavery  192,961  ; plantations  ot  clayed  fugar  135.'  mufeo- 
Vado  212.  Plantations  of  coffee  894,  of  cotton  489,  ot  indigo  1952, 
bcfides  343  fmaller  fettlements.  . - , 

The  foiiihern  province,  extending  upwards  of  Iixty  leagues  rrom 
Cape  Tiburon,  along  the  (outhern  coaft  ot  the  illand  to  I’Ance  i 
Pitre,  contained  ten  parillies,  and  two  chief  towns,  Aux  Cayes  and 
Jacnicl.  It  poftelfes  no  fate  haibours,  and  its  roads  are  dangerou.s. 
Tlie  ftiipping  tliat  load  at  Aux  Cayes  take  refuge  during  the  hurri- 
cane lealon  at  La  Baye  des  Mamantla. 

The  population  m this  department  w.is  compofed  of  6,037  whites, 
and  76,812  negro  llaves.  its  eftablilhnients  conlilted  ot  iliirty-cight 
' ® plantations 
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plantations  of  white  fiigar,  and  i id  df  imifoOVado  ; 214  cofTcd  plan- 
tations, 234  of  cotton,  765  of  indigo,  and  1 19  fmaller  feulemems. 

The  quantity  ot  land  in  cultivation  throughout  all  the  paritlies  was 
7^3>9^3  carrcaux,  equal  to  2,289,480  P'nglifh  acres,  of  which  about 
two  thirds  were  fituated  in  the  mountains  ; and,  that  the  reader  may 
have  a date  of  the  agriculture  at  one  view,  we  (hall  lubjoin  a fuiu- 
mary  of  the  precediiig  accounts,  from  vvhcnce  it  will  appear  that  tlie 
French  colony  contained,  the  beginning  of  179J, 

431  plantations  of  clayed  liigar, 

362  - of  mul'covado. 

, ¥ 

Total  793  plantations  of  fugar. 

3117  - of  coftee, 

789  - of  cotton, 

3160  - of  indigo, 

54  , - of  cacao,  or  chocolate, 

623  fmaller  fettlenients,  cluefly  for  railing  grain,  yams, 
and  otlier  vegetable  food. 

Making  8536  eflablifliinents  of  all  kinds  throughout  the  colony. 

The  population  in  1790,  on  a like  fummary,  appears  to  have  been, 
30,83 1 wliites  ot  both  fcxes  and  all  ages  (exclulive  ot  European  troops 
and  lea-faring  people),  and  434,429  negro  Haves.  In  this  account, 
hbwev'er,  the  domeltic  Haves,  and  negro  mechanics  employed  in  ilie 
leveral  towns,  are  not  comprehended.  Tliey  amounted  to  about 
46,000,  whicli  made  the  number  of  negro  Haves  tliroughout  the  co- 
lony 480,000. 

Of  the  free  people  cf  colour,  no  very  accurate  account  was  ob- 
tained. Monf.  Marbois,  the  iutend.lnt,  reported  them  m 1787  at 
about,  20,000.  1111790,  the  general  opinion  fixed  them  at  2a,ooo. 

'I  he  exterior  appearance  of  the  colony,  ass'  e Jmve  obletvcd  in  ano- 
ther place,  every  where  denionHrated  great  and  increafing  profperity. 
Cultivation  was  making  rapid  advances  over  the  countrv.  The 
towns  abounded  in  vvare-houfes,  and  the  harbours  were  crowded  with 
Hupping.  ^ There  were  freighted,  in  1787,  470  Hiips,  containing 
112,253  tons,  and  navigated  by  1 1,220  feamen.  1 he  following  is  an 
account,  from  the  intendant’s  reports,  of  the  general  exports, °on  an 
average,  of  the  years  1787,  178S,  and  1789;  viz. 

Avaage  Exports  from  the  French  part  of  St.  Domingo,  before  the  Revolution. 


lbs. 

58,642,214  - 

549,1^29 

71,665,287 
6,698,858 
Hhds. 

951,607 

...  23,061 

An  interior  fort  of  rum  called  faffia  2,600 
Rawhkles  - - No.  6,500 

lannedditto  - _ No.  7,900 

The  total  value  at  the  ports  of  Ihippine,  in 
livres  of  St.  Domingo,  was 

being  equal  to  4,765,1291.  ilerling  money  of  Great  Britain 


Clayed  fugar 
Mufeovado 
Cortee 
Cotton 


Indigo 

Molalfes 


Livres. 
4Ij049>549 

34,619,931 

71,663,187 

i2>397>72<» 

8,564,463 
2,767,320 
312,000 
52,00a 
1 18,500 


i7D544>666 

By 
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By  tliis  it  will  be  found  that  the  planters  of  Jamaica  receive  fmal- 
ler  returns  from  the  labours  of  their  negroes,  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  than  tlie  planters  of  St. Domingo  have  received  from  theirs. 
For  this  difference  various  caufes  have  been  alTigned,  and  advantages 
allowed,  and  qualities  aferibed  to  the  French  planters,  which  1 ven- 
ture to  pronounce,  on  full  enquiry,  liad  no  exidcnce.  The  true 
caufe  arol'e,  undoubtedly,  from  the  fuperior  fertility  of  the  foil  ; 
and,  above  all,  trefm  the  prodigious  benefit  which  refulted  to  the 
French  planters  from  the  fyflem  of  watering  their  lugar  lands  in 
dry  weather.  This  is  an  advantage  which  nature  has  denied  to  the 
lands  in  Jamaica,  except  in  a very  few  places  ; but  has  freely 
bellowed  on  many  parts  of  Sr.  Domingo,  and  the  planters  there 
availed  themfelves  of  it  with  the  happielf  fuccefs. 

On  the  22d  of  May,  lygf!,  it  was  determined  by  the  commanding 
officer  of  tile  Britilh  forces  at  St.  Domingo,  (Brigadier  general  the 
Hon.  Thomas  Maitland,)  to  evacuate  feme  of  the  places  then  in  our 
polfelfion  on  that  id  ind,  namely,  the  towns  of  Port  au  Prince  and  St. 
Marc’s  with  tlieir  dependencies,  together  with  the  parifli  of  Arcahaye; 
and  this  measure  was  carried  into  complete  effect  witJiout  the  Imallelt 
lofs  of  any  kind.  He  began  on  the  23d  ult.  to  embark  the  heavy 
Itores  of  every  defcripiion  ; dating  a full  determiuation  to  all  the 
parties  concerned,  and  fencling  at  tlie  fame  time  a flag  of  truce  to 
General  I oulfaint  I’Onverture,  at  Gonaives,  leaving  to  his  option, 
either  to  obtain  the  poflTeflions  we  evacuated  in  a Hate  of  ruin,  or  in 
a date  of  perfect  order,  provided  he  would  guarantee,  in  a lolemn 
manner,  the  lives  and  properties  of  fuch  perfons  as  chofe  to  re- 
main. General  Tonfliiint  immediately  agreed  to  the  lafl  propofition, 
and  fent  to  Port  au  Prince  on  the  28tli  of  April  a confidential  officer, 
who,  liaving  met  Lieutenant-colixiel  Niglitingald,  deputy  adjutant- 
general,  on  the  30i!i  of  April  an  agreement  was  mutually  exchanged 
and  ratified  by  hoth  parties.  The  (lipulation  in  favour  of  the  inha- 
bitants and  planters  afforded  tlietn  a fecurity  with  v\hich  tliey  were 
fo  entirely  fatisfied,  that,  although  at  firll  they  had  univerfally  re- 
folved  to  follow  the  king’s  forces,  yet,  upon  h.earing  of  this  agree- 
ment in  their  favour,  many  of  tliem  who  had  adtoally  embarked  re- 
landed, and  there  were  noi  ten  rich  proprietors  who  ultimately, 
upon  this  occafion,  quitted  their  properties. 

We  proceed  now  to  the  cnumeratioit  of  tlie  different  clafl'es  whlcti 
form  the  entire  population  of  St.  Domingo  ; obferving,  by  rlic  way, 
that  there  is  not  a fingle  delcendant  to  be  found  of  the  oiiginal  in- 
li.ibitants.  1 be  fii  ft  then,  is,  of  com  fe,  (he  white  dais.  It  compre- 
hends the  governor,  the  in'eiul.uit,  all  the  agents  ot  govL'rnmcitt  of 
every  degree,  thcclergy,  all  ihcrelident  proprietors,  the  managers, 
the  attornies,  a. id  agents  of  the  non- refident.'^,  the  merchants,  tlie 
foldiers,  the  retail  dealers,  ilie  arliffs,  ami,  finally,  a 1 the  race  (n 
induflrious  labourers,  whom  the  negroes  call  lihle  wliites  ; and 
wfiom  want,  (liamc,  mifeondu't,  defpair,  and  fometimes  the  liopes 
of  maki-ng  a fortune,  bring  to  a country  of  tlie  world  where  living 

is  the  dearcfl,  wh<"  re  the  ind  II  fir  v lias  the  fe  well  cliannels,  where  arts  are 

the  Icafl  honoured,  and  where  the  ill  ufe  w liich  (oinc  of  ilieir  predecol- 
fors  made  of  the  ancient  and  celebrated  liofpiiality  of  the  colonilts, 
has  rendered  the  inhabitants  too circumfped  to  admit  into  t iiei r lion fes 
any  but  people  well  known,  or  well  rccoinnieiKlcd.  It  was  in  coufe- 
qvience  of  remonftrances  on  the  facility  with  which  adventurers  ot  all 
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kinds  pafTed  from  Europe  to  tlie  colonies,  tliat  the  court  made  a regtt- 
lation,  which  obliged  every  pafTengcr  to  appear  witli  the  captain  of 
the  veffel,  and  a fiirety,  at  the  office  of  tlie  admiralty  of  the  port 
from  which  he  propofed  to  embark. 

This  faintary  law,  however,  like  every  other,  is  evaded;  bccaufe 
few  captains  rehifed  to  pafs,  as  they  call  it,  tlie  firll  vagabond  who 
finds  the  art  of  intercfling  their  pity,  or  the  means  of  tempting  their 
cupidity  by  a flight  re.tribntion.  Whatever  be  the  motive  of  Inch  an 
adtion,  it  is  at  once  a violation  of  tlie  law,  and  a fpecies  ot  robbery  ; 
Jince  fitch  a palTenger  muff  live  entirely  on  the  fliip’s  (fores,  and  con- 
teqiiently  at  tlie  cxpence  of  the  meich.mts.  lint  the  agents  of  com- 
merce long  fince  difcovercd,  in  the  principles  wfiicli  diiedf  it,  the 
jnffihcation  of  thole  by  which  they  believe  tliemfelves  exonerated 
from  keeping  too  exadi  an  account  with  probity. 

The  fecoiid  ilals  is  tliai  of  the  mnlaitos,  qnarterons,  demi  qnar- 
tcrons,  or  metis,  and  all,  in  lliort,  who  are  called  people  of  colour  ; 
amongll  whom  we  place  the  free  mulattos,  proprietors  of  land,  or 
living  on  tlieir  indniiry  ; as  well  as  the  doineftics,  free  or  Haves,  of 
both  fexes  : for  here  the  law  comes  to  the  fupport  of  opinton,  and 
forbids  the  whjte  to  derogate  from  the  dignity  of  his  colour,  by 
c anling  himfelf  to  be  ferved  by  a w hite  ! i'lie  following  is  an  exadt 
account  of  the  progreflion  of  colour.  Tlie  white  and  the  female 
nrgro  produce  the  mulatto  ; the  mulatto  and  the  female  negro  the 
Cyrif\  the  white  aiul  tlie  female  niiilaito  \\\o:  Quarteron\  tlie  white 
and  the  Quarteron  tlie  Tierceron;  the  white  and  the  female 

J'ierceion  ijie  Metis  ; tlie  white  and  tlie  female  Me'lis  the  Mamelouc. 

Originally  every  iiiulatro  was  ftte  at  the  age  of  toiir-and-t wciity  ; 
not  in  conlequence of  a pofitive  law,  but  by  the  unanimous  coiilent  of 
the  colonilis.  This  regulation  was  extremely  wife  ; as  the  valf  dif- 
proportion  between  ilic  number  of  the  blacks  and  the  wliiies  fliewed 
the  necelTity  of  attaching  the  niulattocs  to  the  latter.  On  the  repre- 
fentations,  however,  of  fome  of  the  planters,  wliofe  calculations  were 
deranged  by  the  prohibition  of  felling  their  own  delh  and  blood,  tlie 
king,  by  an  edidd  dated  in  1 674,  declared  that  the  children  fliould  fol- 
low the  condition  of  their  mother ! And  I miifl  obferve,  to  the  eternal 
fliamc  of  the  Europeans,  that  if  a law  which  debates  them,  by  de- 
voting their  poflerity  to  flavery,  is  obferved  with  the  moll  rigorous 
exaidtiiefs,  it  is  not  fo  with  anotlier,  which  exprcl'sty  ordains  that 
every  mailer  fhall  give  each  of  his  (laves  two  pounds  and  a half  of  lalt 
meat  a week. 

Tlie  Lhick  clafs  is  the  lall  : it  comprifes  the  free  negroes  who  are 
proprietors  of  land,  and  by  no  means  numerous  ; and  the  Haves, 
whether  Creoles,  that  is,  born  in  the  colonies,  or  Bolfalcs,  imported 
from  Africa. 

Although  the  diHance  between  the  Have  and  tlie  free  man  be  im- 
menfe,  yet,  to  avoid  fubdivifions,  and  minute  dillindlioiis,  w e have 
adopted  the  divifion  of  colour,  as  the  niofl  Hmplc.  For  we  mult 
farther  obferve,  that  the  male  and  female  negroes  as  well  as  the  male 
and  female  mulattos,  in  fpitc  of  the  acqiiiliiion  of  liberty,  remain 
ill  a Hate  of  abjedlnefs,  which  not  only  aifqualifics  them  from  any 
employ,  bur  forbids  them  to  contra61  with  the  whites  a fufficient 
degree  of  intimacy,  we  will  not  lay  to  Heep  with  them,  but  even  to 
eat.  If  you  viHt  a rich  mulatto,  he  will  call  you  Hr,  and  not  maHcr, 
like  tl.e  reft.  You  call  him  friend,  dear  friend,  &c.  he  will  afk  you 

to 
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to  dinne^  but,  if  he  be  corretR,  he  will  not  prefume  to  fit  at  table 

with  you.  , r,.  , 

Sucli,  is  the  total  divifion.  Eacli  of  the  three  clafTes  has  betides 
its  (liades— fuch  as  thofe  which,  in  delpite  of  cotnplexion,  feparate 
tlie  governor  tVoiii  the  other  whites,  the  mulatto  from  the  free 

negro,  See.  Sec.  • j-  c 

The  compulfatory  precautions  arifing  from  the  prejudice  of  co- 
lour, have  procured  tor  the  inhabitants  two  advatitages,  which  in 
fome  degree  compenfate  for  the  ridir-iloufnefs  of  it.  T.  hey  render 
the  government  more  circum(pc6l  in  its  arbitrary  proceedings;  and 
they  imprint  on  the  colonilis  a charailer  ot  hatighty  independence, 
from  which  defpotic  adminifirators  have  more  than  once  experienced 
a refinance  fo  inflexible,  that  the  court  has  been  finally  obliged  to 
recal  a governor,  wlioin  the  habit  of  playing  the  nabob  in  the  Eaft 
has  daily  tempted  to  tranfgrefs  the  bounds  of  his  authority. 

The  natural  confequence  of  the  orderof  things  which  prevails  here 
is,  that  all  thofe  titles  of  honour,  which  are  elfewhere  the  pa6u/a  of 
emulation,  of  rivalry,  and  of  difcord  ; which  infpire  fo  much  pride, 
and  create  fo  inanv  claims  in  fome  ; fo  much  ambition  and  envy  in 
others;  flirink  to  nothing,  and  entirely  difappear,  before  the  foie 
title  of  White.  It  is  by  your  fkin,  however  branded  it  may  be,  and 
not  by  your  parchment,  however  worm-eaten,  that  your  pretenfions 
to  gentility  are  adjufled.  Thus  you  fee  that  vanity,  which  on  your 
fide  of  the  w’ater  torments  and  turns  herfelf  a thoufand  ways,  to 
impofe  on  the  public,  and  ufurp  the  tribute  of  refpeft  which  it  ac- 
cords to  the  claims  of  birth,  would  here  lofe  both  her  time  and  hec 

labour.  r-  r-  tx 

Each  of  the  different  clafles  of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Domingo 

has,  as  you  will  readily  imagine,  a turn  of  thinking,  a flyle  of  living, 
more  or  lefs  approximate  or  diffinft  ; which,  after  all,  has  little  re- 
femblance  to  what  you  will  find  elfewhere  ; becaufe  the  climate,  the^ 
re«imen,  the  manners,  the  wants,  the  occupations,  the  degree  of 
reciprocal  dependency,  eftablifli  here  connedtions  of  the  flighteft  na- 
ture ; very  difl'erent  from  thofe  which,  with  you,  bind  togethei  the 

members  of  the  fame  fociety.  . . ^ j -i 

We  might  here  feize  the  opportunity  of  entering  into  fome  details 
on  this  fiibjcrt.  As  the  fludy  of  man,  however,  in  his  moral  capa- 
city, requires  more  application,  and  more  experience,  than  that  of 
his  cxiftence  in  a focial  flate;  as  the  influence  of  the  climate,  and  pf 
a manner  of  living  totally  diflindf  from  ours,  ads  ncceirarily  on  his 
charader  ; and,  finally,  as  too  fervile  a regard  to  method  would  in- 
fallibly condud  us  to  a fatiguing  monotony,  we  hold  it  to  be  the 
part  of  prudence  not  to  haflen  our  judgment,  and  accumulate  on 
one  point  obfervations,  which,  to  be  concliifive,  ihould  be  refult  ot 
tune,  comparifoii,  and  experience. 

For  example:  the  firll  thing  that  (Irikes  every  traveller  who  ar- 
rives here  ivith  the  faculty  ol  oblervation,  is,  that  in  fpite  of  the 
c-juformity- ot  origin,  colour,  and  intcrells,  the  whites  from  Europe 
and  the  white  Creoles  form  two  clalfes,  which,  by  their  reciprocal 
prefenfioMS,  are  i > widely  fundered,  that  neceflity  alone  can  bring 
them  ro<’eiher.  1 he  former,  with  more  breeding,  more  poliiencfs, 
and  more  knowledge  of  the  world,  afied  over  the  latter  a ftiperio- 
rity  which  is  far  from  contributing  to  unite  them.  Yet,  if  the 
Creoles  were  a litik  more  cautious  than  tlu-y  arc  at  prclcnt  in  their 
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too  early  conneiRioiis  witli  women  ; if  they  niltiv.ifeil  %iih  more 
care  tlieir  extraordinary  propenfities  to  excel  in  all  bodily  cxcrcil’es  ; 
if  they  feconded  by  a better  method  of  education  the  natural  facility 
of  tlieir  geniits  ; wc  are  perliuidcd  that,  not  having  to  Ih  ii^gle  againlf 
the  influence  of  the  climate  itnder  which  they  were  born,  nor  againft 
the  habitudes  of  a kind  of  life  dilfering  eircntially  from  that  to  which 
a European  is  obliged  to  fubmit  himfclf  on  liis  arrival  here,  we  ate  per- 
fuaded,  that  all  the  advantag-  s wotild  be  on  their  fide.  Nothing  is 
wanting  to  the  L'reole  but  a lufficient  degree  of  good  I'enfe  to  ena- 
ble him  to  life,  without  abufing,  the  faculties  with  which  nature  has 
endued  him. 

CULTIVATION  of  the  OLIVE-TREE  about  GALLIPOLI. 

The  olive-tree  is  here  propagated,  cither  by  grafting,  by  flips,  or 
by  runners’frotti  the  mailer  roots,  called  in  ionic  places  Barba- 
telle.  They  graft  upon  the  wild  olive,  which  abounds  upon  the  paf- 
tures,  where  old  and  half-decayed  trunks  give  rcaion  to  luppofe  that 
olive  plantations  formerly  exifled.  This  operation  is  performed  be- 
tween tlic  end  of  Marcli  and  the  beginning  of  May  ; in  three  years 
fruit  is  piodiicecl,  and  this  ivthe  quicketl  method  of  producing  it. 
The  fecond  mode  is  here  called  Culmotiare.-  Between  November 
and  Marcli,  the  branch  of  a bearing  tree,  from  four  to  leven  palms 
long,  and  from  two  to  three  inches  thick,  is  (lipped  off,  and  put  into  a 
hole  which  had  been  dug  fome  time  before.  The  earth  is  then  heaped 
up  around  the  brancli,  within  a foot  of  the  top,  in  order  that  it  may 
remain  perfe6Ily  frefh  ; and  in  ten  years  it  becomes  a profitable  tree. 
The  third  method,  here  called  Mazarellare,  coiililis  in  planting  very 
fmall  fhoots,  at  a proper  difiance,  in  ground  previoully  prepared. 
They  are  carefully  watered  during  fummer,  and  tranfplanted  the 
third  year  ; but  it  is  only  at  the  end  of  tliirteen  or  fourtceen  years, 
that  any  real  profit  can  be  derived  from  fucli  trees. 

In  the  propagation  of  the  olive-tree,  lels  attention  is  paid  to  the 
quality  of  the  olive  than  ought  to  be  fliewn  to  tliat  article  ; for  here, 
as  amongfl  other  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  we  lhall  find  leveral  varieties, 
efpecially  if  we  are  governed  by  their  dift'erent  appellations.  But 
befides  that,  almoft  every  town  has  its  own  peculiar  term  for  one 
and  the  fame  fort  ; botanizers  declare  that  the  varieties  are  very  tri- 
fling,  although  the  nature  of  the  climate,  and  the  mode  of  cultivation, 
adliredly  occafion  fome  fort  of  dillindlion.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  woods  and  uncultivated  places  produce  a tree  called  by  the 
peafantry  Tcrmete  and  Olivallro,  wliich  entirely  correlponds  with 
the  Olea  Europtea,  and  brings  fortlv  a great  quantity  of  fruit,  wliicli 
is  only  half  the  (ize  of  that  prodticed  by  an  engrafted  olive-tree. 
From  thefe  v/ild  trees,  when  imjiroved  by  ctiltivation,  probably 
fpring  the  nttmberlefs  varieties  wiiicli  arc  to  be  found  in  this  king- 
dom, and  of  w hich  Dr.  Prefla  mentions  (cvcral  in  the  quarto  edition 
ot  his  Memorta  wtorrio  di  SrJJdnti  due Jag’’i  d'OgUo  prejentali  alia  Macjla 
del  Re  di  Napoli,  publifhed  at  Naples,  in  17;^.  rtmongli  tliciii  he 
principally  diUinguifhes  only  two  kinds',  called  at  Gallipoli,  Ogliarola 
and  Cellina;  from  whofe  fruit  he  extrailcd  a difiimilar  oil,  althougli 
lie  at  the  fame  time  allows  the  difl'erence  to  be  inconliderable.  Tlie 
former  correfponds  with  that  which  the  ancients  tertned  Salentina  ; 
Slid  Us  fruit  is  by  far  the  bell  in  qtKility,  as  well  as  the  molt  common 
I i.n 
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5r.  file  [irovince  ; but  tlic  treethnt  bears  it  is  fubjeiR  to  the  blight,  or 
biulca.  Tliis  olive  is  commonly  nine  lines  lung,  fix  lines  thick, 
lumeivhat  curved,  of  a brownilh  hue,  aiul  black  when  it  is  perfectly 
ripe:  it  weighs  between  thirty  and  forty  grains,  incliiding  the  flortt, 
wiiich  is  almolt  fmooth,  and  weighs  about  lix  or  eight  grains. 

I he  other  lort,  called  Cellina,  is,  alter  the  above,  the  molt  com- 
mon ; but  it  lus  many  dilTerent  appellations,  as  Uliva  di  Nardo, 
Oafcirolo,  tVlifeiana,  and  others;  and  Columella  is  (aid  to  mention 
it  by  the  name  ot  Oleadellum.  'I'his  olive  is  commonly  eight  lines 
long,  (ix  broad,  and  lias  a very  light  (tone.  At  hrft  it  appears  as  if 
covered  with  a (ilvery  fort  of  crape,  but  becomes  quite  black  when  it 
is  ripe  ; it  yields  lefs  tlian  the  foregoing,  aticl  the  oil  fooner  turns  ran- 
cid.  The  tree  which  bears  this  olive,  is  now  very  getierally  cu hi vated, 
it  being  lefs  (ubje^t  to  diCeafes,  and  particularly  to  the  bruCca. 

The  procefs  of  cultivating  the  olive-tree  conlifts,  firfi,  in  (iirring 
the  ground  around  the  tree.  1 his  is  done  at  the  beginning  of  tlie 
year,  when  the  earth  is  dug  five  or  (ix  feet  around  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  to  a certain  depth,  and  (omc  fine  manure  is  put  to  the  roots  ; 
but  very  judicious  cultivators  will  not  allow  of  the  manure,  and  fay 
that  it  is  prejudicial  to  the  quality  of  the  oil.  Only  the  trees  upon 
the  hills  and  fallow  grounds  are  treated  as  above  ; the  earth  around 
thofeiiponthe  plains.being  fiifficiently  (firred  in  the  tillage  of  tlie  land, 
far  more  difficult  is  the  next  operation  of  pruning,  which  is  belt 
iinderdood  by  tlie  inirabitants  of  the  environs  of  Taranto,  and  ef- 
pccially  by  tiiofe  of  iVlazafra,  wlio  are  univerfally  employed.  Trees 
that  do  not  (hoot  very  faff  are  pruned  in  December ; and  fuch  as  are 
planted  ill  a very  rich  (oil,  undergo  that  operation  in  the  fpring. 
Tlie  principal  rule  feems  to  be,  to  (ulfer  but  few  centrical  branches, 
to  let  in  as  much  air  as  poffible  to  the  interior  of  the  crown,  and  to 
form  it  more  in  breadth  and  rotundity  than  in  lieiglit.  But  I doubt 
whether  the  true  principles  of  pruning  be  underffood  licre  ; and 
indeed,  in  fome  parts  of  this  province,  efpecially  near  Lecce,  tlie 
trees,  behig  never  pruned  at  all,  airaiii  a very  unufual  height,  and 
yield  but  very  little  truit.  Dr.  Prefhi  tried  the  experiment  of  pru- 
ning and  treating  his  trees  like  cfpaliers,  witli  confiderable  fuccefs. 

The  olive-trees  ufually  bloffom  in  June.  In  Oftober  tlie  fruit 
begins  to  ripen;  but  does  not  reacli  its  full  perfection  until  Decem- 
ber, when  the  (kin,  the  pulp,  and  tlie  furface  of  the  (tone,  become 
.'black.  At  that  period  they  yield  the  bed  oil ; and,  although  in  many 
places  ilie  olives  are  fecn  lianging  upon  the  trees  until  the  beginning 
of  April,  it  is  extremely  detrimental  to  the  quality  of  the  oil,  if  the 
olives  are  allowed  to  remain  upon  tlie  trees  liter  than  the  clofe  of 
December.  Before  the  Hone  is  hard,  which  takes  place  in  AuguB, 
no  prelfure  wliatever  can  force  any  oil  out  of  the  fruit.  Although 
green  in  OCfober,  they  are  quite  ripe  enough  for  the  table  ; and°in 
November  they  alfume  a reddidi  hue,  but  are  (till  too  acrid' to  pro- 
duce oil  of  the  bed  quality.  At  tliat  time,  indeed,  a certain  fort  of 
oil,  called  Oglio  Onfacino,  is  extracted  from  them,  but  is  only  ufed 
(or  particular  purpofes.  According  to  DioCcorides,  Mat.  Med.  hb.i. 
cap.  zj.  this  oil  wa.s  likewiCe  prepared  by  the  ancients,  who  knew 
how  to  give  it  a white  colour,  its  natural  one  being  a gieenilh  yellow. 

It  was  by  them  confidered  ;!•;  the  bed  oil  ; but  they  mud  have  pollelfed 
■<  nietliod  of  ptep.iring  and  colouring  it,  whidiisiiow  lod  ; tor, 

nutw  ill.  • 
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notwitliflandins  Dr.  Prcfla  has  with  infinite  attention  tried  every 
method  of  making  it,  the  oil  has  always  turned  (harp,  and  been  of  a 
creenilh  yellovv  colour.  The  t)leum  (trldtiviim  of  rlie  ancients  waS 
prepared  from  olives,  which,  having  attained  a middle  (late  ot  matu- 
rity,  were  neither  green  nor  black,  but  fpotted  in  a very  particular 
manner.  In  fotne  of  the  environs  of  I'aranto,  tlicy  watt  until  the 
olives  fall  to  the  ground,  before  they  gather  them  j To  that  ilte  harvelt 
lafts  from  the  end  of  Oflober  until  the  end  of  March;  But  at  la- 
ranto  itlelf,  where  the  management  ofihisulctul  and  profitable  tiuit 
IS  better  underftood,  the  olives  are  gathered  in  December  with  the 
greateff  care,  and  heaped  up  in  cellars,  until  it  be  convenient  to  prets 
them.  As  very  few  individuals  liave  an  oil  prels,  and  as  in  the  ba- 
ronial towns  the  lord  has  generally  the  exclulive  right  of  poIFeding 
one,  of  which  his  fubjedfs  are  confirained  to  make  ufe,  they  are 
frequently  obliged  to  wait  fo  long  before  they  can  evtrafl  their  oil, 
that  the  olives  necelTarily  fall  into  a Hate  of  too  great  fermentation, 
which  is  fnccecded  by  putrefaaion  ; and  this  is  one  of  the  principal 
caufes  of  the  general  badnefs  of  the  oil.  The  Duke  of  Maitina  has 
indeed  confirudled  magazines  lor  olives,  arched  over,  and  contiguous 
to  his  prefles,  upon  one  of  hiseftates^  called  Cafalerotto,  where  he  lias 
qoo  moggie  of  olive  plantations  ; and  the  olives  are  well  preferved 
therein  ; but  fiich  expenlive  works  can  only  be  undertaken  by  very 

opulent  proprietors.  . , , • , % 

The  oil-mills,  called  Trappeti,  are  of  two  kinds  ; one  which  has 
been  in  common  ufe  for  a long  period  of  time  ; and  another  that  was 
found  in  the  overwhelmed  town  of  Stabia,  and  has  been  improved 
by  Lavegha.  The  fir(f  conliHs  of  a folid  piece  of  lime-(lone,  or 
marble,  fafliioned  like  a mill- Hone,  feven  palms  in  diameter,  and 
two  in  thicknefs:  this  vertical  fort  of  wheel  is  placed  upright  upon 
a round  flat  Hone,  from  fix  to  feven  palms  in  diameter,  which  has  a 
raifed  border,  and  is  fixed  upon  a pedeflal  four  palms  high,  from 
the  bottom  of  this  (lone  rifes  a moveable  cylinder,  from  which  an 
axle  extends  into  the  centre  of  the  upright  (lone,  in  inch  a manner, 
that  it  can  turn  round,  as  in  the  nave  of  a wheel.  An  a(s  being  har- 
nefled  to  a bar,  that  ftretches  alfo  from  the  cylinder  acrols  the  wheel, 
gives  motion  both  to  the  cylinder  and  the  wheel,  whofe  weight 
cruflies  the  olives  upon  the  Hone  beneath.  The  other  machine, 
which  was  found  under  the  ruins  ot  Stabia,  and  has  been  improv- 
ed and  rendered  fit  for  prefent  ufe  by  Lavegha,  confiHs  ot  a i 
round  pedeHal,  four  or  five  palms  high,  in  which  is  fixed  a concave  : 
hemifphere,  of  lava,  or  other  very  hard  Hone,  two  palms  deep  m . 
the  middle,  and  feven  and  a half  in  diameter,  including  the  brim, . 
w’hich  is  one  palm  and  a half  broad.  From  tlie  centre  of  tills  hemi  - 
phere  rifes  a moveable  cylinder,  whofe  upper  end  is  let  into  a crols  - 
beam,  in  which  alfo  it  moves  around.  At  a certain  diHance 
the  lower  end,  a very  Hrong  iron  axle  pa(fes  through  the  cylinder  ; 
Upon  each  fide  of  which  a piece  of  lava,  of  an  heniirpherical 
is  placed,  fo  that  the  axle  pa(fes  them  far  enough  for  nuts  to  be  fixe 
attlie  ends  of  it,  in  Inch  a manner,  that  the  two  (egments  may  be.' 
moved  at  pleafure,  to  or  from  the  cylinder.  The  convexity  o 
thefe  legnieius,  which,  when  united,  are  four  palms  in  dianieter,  , 
exadtiy  coincides  wiili  the  concavity  of  the  mortar,  Ironi  whicli  the 
legmenls  cati  Iiowcver  be  ^vilhdra\^n  by  nic»uis  ot  the  nuts.  In  the 
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fpace  between  the  fegments  are  two  iron  iiiftruments,  of  which  one 
h inl'erted  in  either  hone  ; the  one  is  in  the  form  of  a fickle,  and  keep 
tlie  olives  under  the  fegnients  ; and  the  other  fcratches  off  the  thick 
pulp  that  adheres  to  them.  A hole  is  cut  through  one  (ide  of  the 
concave  (lone,  and  furnilhed  with  a cork,  which,  when  the  olives 
are  (ufiiciently  cruflied,  is  drawn  out,  and  the  motion  of  the  machine 
forces  out  tlie  pulp,  when  fre/h  olives  are  thrown  into  the  mill.  The 
advantage  of  this  oil-mill  over  the  other,  confifts  in  its  requiring 
fewer  hands,  and  in  fliortening  the  time  of  grinding.  For,  with  the 
common  macliine,  one  man  isconflantly  employed  in  replacing  under 
the  mill-done  fuch  olives  as  fall  out,  and  in  taking  out  the  pulp,  be- 
fore he  can  put  in  fre(h  fruit.  Somewhat  lefs  oil  is  perhaps  pro- 
duced by  Lavegha’s  mill  ; but  this  defedi  is  amply  remedied  by  the 
fuperior  quality  of  the  oil  ; for,  as  his  mill  polfeires  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantage of  crufhing  the  olive  without  grinding  the  (lone,  the  oil  is 
free  from  that  raw  and  acrid  fort  of  tafle,  to  which  the  oil  produced 
from  the  other  mill  is  but  tco  fubjedl.  In  (hort,  its  numerous  oppo- 
nents can  reproach  it  with  nothing  but  being  of  more  expenfive  con- 
(Irudlion  ; for  their  other  objedlions,  that  it  yields  much  lefs  oil,  and 
that  their  forefathers  always  made  ufe  of  and  w ere  fatisfied  with  the 
common  one,  can  have  but  little  weight  with  reafonable  people- 
And,  with  refpedt  to  the  expence,  it  is  indeed  certain  that  the  Duke 
of  Martina  expended  a large  funi  in  the  conltniflion  of  his  mills  at 
Cafalerotto,  for  which  he  caufed  the  lava  to  be  tranfported  by  fea 
from  the  foot  of  mount  Vefuvius  to  Taranto  ; but  it  is  not  necelfary 
for  every  one  to  follow  the  example  of  that  opulent  noblemen,  ef- 
pecially  when  it  is  known  that  the  neighbouring  mountains  of  Cala- 
bria abound  in  (lone  as  proper  for  the  purpofe  as  lava,  &c.  As  fooii 
as  the  olives  are  (iifficiently  crulhed,  the  pulp  is  put  into  a cylindrical 
fort  of  draw  balkets,  called  fifehioli,  placed  one  upon  another, 
under  a prefs  that  is  worked  by  four  or  five  men.  When  the  oil  lias 
done  running,  warm  water isthrown  uponthe  ba(kets,  which  undergo 
a fecund  preffure.  The  oil  is  received  either  in  woode’n  or  earthen 
vcfTels,  out  of  which  it  is  poured  into  a deep  brick  cidern,  where  it 
is  ufually  well  preferved. 

CHARACTER  of  the  REIGNING  SULTAN,  SELIM  III. 

SULTAN  SELIM  HI.  is  the  elded  male  defeendant  of  the  houfc 
of  Ofman,  who  in  1 299  edablifhed  the  fifth  dynady  of  the  kalifes. 
At  tjne  death  of  his  father  Mudafa  III.  in  1775,  he  was  fourteen 
years  old.  According  to  the  known  precedent  amongd  the  Turks, 
Abdul-hamid,  his  uncle,  fucceeded  to  the  throne  ; for  they  dildain 
to  be  governed  either  by  a woman  or  a boy.  At  his  accedion,  Ab- 
dul-haiitid  had  reached  the  age  of  forty-nine,  and  during  the  fifteeti 
years  reign  of  his  brother  Mudafa  had  endured  a date  of  imprifon- 
ment,  which  the  jealous  policy  of  the  feraglio  had  long  ordained. 
As  a folace  of  his  confinement,  he  cuhivatetl  literature  and  the  arts 
of  peace.  His  difpofition,  mild  and  beneficent,  induced  him  to 
forego  the  ancient  prejudice,  and  to  fuperintend  the  education  of 
Sultan  Selim,  giving  him  every  liberal  indulgence.  Sultan  Mudafa, 
and  Sultan  MahmoocI,  the  fons  of  Abul-hamid,  and  the  only  re- 
maining heirs  of  the  empire,  are  both  minors.  They  experience  a 
generous  return  for  their  father’s  kindnefs,  and  arc  treated  with 

lui  table 
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fuitable  refpeft.  Each  has  his  feparate  fuite  of  apartments,  and  fixly 
attendants,  amongft  whom  are  thirty  elderly  female  flaves,  with  an 
annual  revenue  of  5000I.  fterling.  The  good  niufrulman,  who  la- 
ments the  podible  extinflion  of  the  imperial  family,  is  comforted  by 
the  aftrologcrs,  who  have  publicly  declared,  that,  after  he  has  attained 
to  forty  years,  Sultan  Selim  will  be  blelfed  with  a numerous  progeny. 

1-lis  countenance  is  handfome  and  imprellive,  and  his  figure  good; 
he  isaft'able,  and  pofTefTes  much  fpeculative  genius,  is  not  ill-informed 
of  the  chara(5fers  and  feparate  interefis  of  his  contemporary  princes, 
and  has  every  inclination  to  reconcile  his  fubjetls  to  the  fuperior  cxr 
pediency  of  European  maxims,  both  in  politics  and  war.  But  it  is 
dubious  if  he  be  capable  of  that  energetic  adtivity,  and  that  perfonal 
exertion,  which  are  required  in  an  abfolute  prince  to  re-model  a 
people  whole  opinions  are  not  to  be  changed  but  by  an  univcrial  re- 
volution. Peter  the  Great  and  Charles  XII.  in  their  plans  of  re- 
generating, or  conquering  their  fubjeifts,  did  not  depend  lolely  upon 
the  ;»gency  of  minillers  for  fnccefs. 

Tire  curiolity  of  Selim  rcfpeiling  the  other  nations  of  Europe, 
originated  in  frequent  converfations  with  Rachib  Etfendi,  the  pre- 
sent hilloriographer-royal,  who  was  for  fome  time  envoy  at  Vienna, 
after  the  lall  war.  Thofe  who  have  gained  his  confidence  fince  the 
commencement  of  his  reign,  have  conlulted  that  inclination,  and 
improved  every  opjrortunity  of  extending  his  intelligence  on  thofe 
fnbjetils.  1 have  Jieard  it  alferted,  that  the  young  men  in  the  Icrag- 
lio  are  now  inflruited  in  the  French  language  by  his  command  ; 
and  his  partiality  to  French  wine  is  no  f'ecret  amongfl  the  well- 
informed.  The  ftrfl  eflbrts  towards  improvement  have  been  applied 
to  tltc  army  and  marine,  f'erts  have  been  erected  on  the  Borphorns, 
Tcginieivts  have  been  trained  to  European  difeipline,  chiefly  by  French 
ofliceif,  and  the  fleet  will  become  in  a certain  degree  formidable. 

When  he  has  leifnre  to  render  his  vaft  territory,  at  leaf!  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  his  capital,  more  refemblant  of  civilized  nations,  lie  will 
probably  citablilb  a poll,  which  may  facilitate  communication  be- 
tween diflant  provinces.  During  the  laft  war  many  places  ot  im- 
portance were  taken,  or  evacuated,  weeks  before  the  luiniflry  were 
in  pofl'elTion  of  tlie  fa6t.  The  only  imperial  works  now  Icen  in  his 
dominions  are  mofqnes,  aqnedntts,  and  fountains  ; he  may  here- 
after turn  his  attention  to  great  roads,  now  barely  palfuble,  w hich 
would  be  as  ufeful  monviments  of  his  fame. 

Melimet  Melek  Pafha,  the  late  vifier,  refigned  in  1794.  He  was  a 
favourite,  in  liis  youth,  of  Mufiafa  III.  who  gave  hint  his  filter  in 
marriage,  and  the  appellation  of  Mclek,  or  the  Angel,  on  r.cconnc 
of  his  (jugular  beauty  ; for  the  Turks  ufually  take  their  lurname 
from  fome  perfonal  excellence  or  peculiarity.  After  having  enjoyed 
ioiiie  of  the  moft  lucrative  governments  in  the  empire,  he  returned 
to  Confhmtinople,  and  was  called  to  the  vifiratc,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  ninety  years,  in  1789.  He  has  retired  to  his  pal.tce  on  the  Aliaiic 
fide  of  the  Bofphorus,  and,  as  an  extraordiaary  fadt  in  natural  hiftory, 
has  had  a (on  born  to  him,  whofe  legitimacy  cannot  be  invalidated. 

The  prefent  fyflem  of  government  aims  at  the  fnpprellion  ol  the 
former  foie  autliority  of  the  vifier,  and  has  reduced  him  to  a mere 
member  of  the  cabinet  council.  As  the  fnltan  takes  a more  aclive 
ftvare  than  his  predeccflor  in  public  affairs,  and  liflens  to  more  ad- 
vUers,  it  feems  to  draw  to  an  end.  The  vifier  naw  in  oifice  is  like- 
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wife  a hariiilefs  ol«.1  man,  fa  t’lar  tliey  may  probably  foon  “ fit  ffare- 
Jfatues  only.”  The  uilir^  peribiis  01  the  i)re(Vnt  day  ;ue,  i.  YiifCit 
Agha,  .biaVcih,  or  !cgh - flcward  to  the  (iiltan’s  mother,  vvjio  retains 
a very  dec'vjed  intliieiice  with  him.  YulCit’s  piivate  life  has  beea 
iii.ukeJ  by  iiiuonrnton  cireumlhinces.  He  i.s  a native  of  Candia, 
and  was  originally  a writer  to  a fltip,  from  which  employment  he 
paifcil  into  tlic  ierviLC  of  Abduildh  P.Uha,  beglerbey  of  Anatolia, 
reiidin^g  at  Kiitavali.  During  ten  years  he  fo  inuratiatcJ  hin|lelt 
with  the  paiha,  that  ho  determined  to  feciire  to  him  his  great  wealth 
in  his  lire-iiin- . Accordingly  he  gave  him  entire  pofTedlon,  order- 
ing lilm  to  fly  to  tile  i-’orte  and  to  urge  tlie  heavir  it  complainfs -gainlt 
him  tor  his  injiinice  and  ill-ti^eatment.  Meanwhil,  ihe  p.illia  died. 
Tlie  Capidji  baflii  was  dilpatt  hed  Iry  the  fultan  to  leize  the  treahire, 
blit  toiinJ  tijthmg  ; and  Yul'tii',  fioni  the  predicament  in  whicli  he 
tlocd,  was  tlie  l.ilt  perlbn  to  be  fnlpetted.  Wiih  rl)is  wealth  he 
lived  in  Iplendour  at  Conftantinople,  and  frequcate'.l  the  aiidicnces 
ot  the  viiier.  He  was  (oon  appointed  laraphana.  eminy,  or  inaflerof 
the  mint,  i'rom  which  he  was  advanced  (o  his  prefent  po(i.  2.  Ratib 
Eflendi  has  tw  ice  held  the  important  dflice  of  reis-efl'endi,  or  fecretiiry 
of  date.  He  rule  from  a public  clerk,  palling  through  all  llie  pre- 
liminary gradations  v\iih  diflinguilljed  ability.  He  is  beyond  coin- 
parilon  tlie  bed-informed  and  molt  capable  minifler  in  tlie  cabinet, 
3.Tchiufe!i,  kiayah,  or  deputy  tw  the  vide r,  is  at  the  head  of  the 
finance,  ami  planned  the  new  taxes. 

Tlie  prefent  capiHan  padia,  or  high  admiral,  called  Kucluik  Hnf- 
fein,  from  Ills  diminutive  dature,  v\as  a Georgian  Have,  and  the 
companion  of  the  I'nlran  in  his  childliood.  I'rom  the  feraglio  he 
emerged  to  take  the  command  of  tlie  navy,  it  mav  be  prel'uined 
without  much  previous  acquaiutan  a vvitli  maritime  alfairs.  But  his 
adn.i.'iidratioii  ha.  been  very  licncficia! ; for  lie  has  raifed  the  marine 
from  tlie  ni.iferable  date  it  ivas*!e.‘t  in  at  rh.e  coticlulion  of  the  Ruflian 
war,  to  relpcitfability.  Tl  lie  new  diips  arc  built  umier  tfie  infpection 
of  European  (urveyors,  an.l  fVencIi  nautical  terms  have  '■eeii  atlopted. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  ceniury,  the  Turkilli  fleet  confided 
of  tliirty-two  Ihips  of  the  line,  thltty-four  galleys,  and  I'ome  brigan- 
tines ; they  can  no.v  fend  to  fea  fourteen  firit  rates,  lix  frigates,  and 
fifty  iloops.  of  war. 

Every  fpriug  be  leaves  Condantinople  with  a few  diips,  to  vifit  the 
Archipelago,  to  receive  the  capitation  tax  from  the  ditrerent  iflands, 
and  to  free  the  (eas  from  pirates,  and  the  Maltele  cruifers.  Tlie 
time  of  his  coming  is  generally  kno'.vn,  lo  that  tlie  lervice  is  little 
more,  than  a matter  of  form.  His  reception  by  the  fuban,  both  at 
his  departure  and  return,  is  a briiliaiu  fpectacie.  Ele  is  married  to 
tlic  only  daughter  of  Abdul  hainid,  and  is  honoured  with  the  pu- 
vate  I'rieiuldiip  of  liis  fovereign. 

In  17S4,  a (cliool  of  thcoreticcd  navigation  was  indiiuted  by  the 
Vifier  Hainid  Halil  Palhi,  w.ho  was  beheaded  the  next  year. 

Bnfeovitz  dilcoveied  errors  in  the  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea,  by 
which  fo  many  lives  are  annually  lofl  ; but  no  lalutary  reformation 
ha  . r .ken  pl.icc. 

'J  he  (ird  i'lea  of  European  fortifications  was  given  to  the  Turks 
by  Baron  ile 'l  o t,  who  was  employed  to  ercit  thofe  at  tlie  Dar- 
danelles, and  at  the  moutli  of  the  Holphorus.  Had  his  plans  been 
adopted  to  their  full  fx'ent,  tlicy  would  not  Jiave  looked  io  imicli 
VoL.  IV,  No.  a like 
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like  card-boxes  ; but  tlie  Turks  curtail  all  their  national  works  by 
parfimony  and  jobbing. 

Every  I'cheme  for  defending  the  coafl  of  the  Black  Sea,  by  forts 
and  batteries,  and  for  military  rcgul.uions.  is  fubmitted  to  Clieliby 
Effcndi,  who  fnfvcys  iheir  execution,  if  approved,  fie  was  mailer 
of  the  matliematical  fchool,  founded  in  1773  by  Cjhazi,  Halfan  palha, 
a very  celebrated  cliaracler  in  tlic  lull  reign.  This  extraordinary 
perfon  was,  likewife,  u Georgian  Have,  and  ahe  rwards  a b.irbary 
corfair.  Having  been  taken  priloner  by  the  Spaniards,  he  palfed  (ix 
years  of  flavery  at  Madrid,  from  wlicnce  he  was  lent  to  Naples, 
wlierc  he  was  exchanged,  and  returned  to  Conliantinople.  ilis  re- 
putation for  perlbnal  courage  procured  him  the  command  of  a gal- 
iey,  and  afterwards  of  a friga'c.  At  the  unfoilunaie  battle  ot 
Chclhrne  he  had  a fliip  of  the  line  under  Jatfer,  capudan  pallia,  who 
upon  his  difgrace  died  of  chagrin,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Mairaip 
He  was  extremely  whimfical,  and  kept  a lion’s  whelp  always  on  his 
Ibfa,  which  he  had  trained  up  to  follow  him,  but  which,  having 
killed  one  of  the  donieflics,  was  afterwards  chained.  He  became 
viller,  and  died  at  the  age  of  more  than  feventy,  in  the  camp  againll 
the  RuHians,  not  without  fufpicion  of  poifon.  So  fingular  was  his 
bravery,  and  lb  frequent  his  luccclfes,  that  he  alfumed  the  name  of 
Chazi  the  vitlorious.  Abdul-hamid  was  leariul,  and  conlidered  tlic 
I'afety  of  the  enijiire  endangered  by  his  ableiicc  from  Conliantinople. 

Of  his  prevailing  influence  the  following  relation  is  a proof,  and 
gives  traits  of  lecrct  machinations  prablifed  in  the  leraglio.  One  of 
his  (laves,  named  Yufuf,' had  lb  recommended  himfelf  by  fuperior 
talents,  that  he  gave  him  liberty,  and  promotion  to  tlie  mod  con- 
riderable  offices.  At  the  time  Yuluf  returned  from  his  government 
of  the  Morea,  to  take  upon  him  the  office  of  vilier,  Mavro-yeni,  a 
Greek  of  a noble  family,  was  the  dragoman,  or  interpreter,  to  his 
patron  Haffian.  Betraki,  another  Gfcek,  was  mailer  of  the  mint, 
and  imperial  banker,  and  had  amaffied  (even  millions  of  piallres. 

This  man  being  ambitious  of  becoming  Prince  of  Wallachia,  he 
three  times  procured  the  appointment  ot  Mavro  yeni  to  that  higli 
Ration,  Who  procured  Halfan  and  the  vilier  to  be  (ujjerfcded. 
But  they,  impatient  of  the  dilappointment,  reprefented  to  Abdul- 
hamid,  that  the  people  demanded  the  life  of  Petraki  in  atonement  of 
his  peculation,  who  timidly  confented  to  his  execution,  and  he  was 
indantly  imprifoned.  On  the  very  day  of  the  high  ceremony  of 
Mavro  yeni’s  invelliture,  he  was  led  to  the  gate  of  the  (craglio  to 
kifs  his  Rirrup,  and  fne  for  pardon.  At  that  indant  the  executioner 
Rruckoff  his  head,  and  Mavro-yeni  had  the  fatisfadlion  of  feeing  his 
rival  dead  at  his  feet.  Another  Halfan  palha,  who  hated  him,  be- 
coming vifier,  ordered  him  to  be  beheaded  upon  the  charge  of  be- 
traying Giurgevow,  the  fird  Turkilh  fortrefs  upon  the  Danube,  to 
the  Germans.  He  died  a mulfulman.  Abdul-hamid,  when  in- 
formed of  the  lad-mentioned  circumdance,  was  fo  far  convinced  of 
his  innocence,  that  in  a few  months  the  vindiflive  vilier  (hared  the 
fame  fate. 
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FYROTECllNY;  or  the  ART  of  PREPARING  all  KINDS 
OF  FIRE-WORKS. — Continued  from  p.  x66. 

Illuminated  Works. 

Ir.LUMIN.ATED  works  are  much  admired  by  the  Italians,  and 
indeed  are  a great  addition  to  a collection  ot  works  ; in  a grand 
exhibition  an  illiiniinated  piece  fliould  be  fired  alter  every  two  or 
iliree  wheels,  or  fixed  pieces  of  common  and  brilliant  fires;  and 
likewiCe  illuminated  works  may  be  made  cheap,  quick,  and  ealy. 

illuminaled  Chanddier, — To  make  an  illuminated  chandelier,  you 
mull  fil'd  have  one  made  of  thin  wood.  The  chandelier  being  made, 
bore  in  the  front  ot  the  branches,  and  in  the  body,  and  alio  in  tlie 
crown  at  top,  as  many  holes  for  illuminations  as  they  will  contain 
at  3 inches  didancc  from  each  otlier:  in  thefe  holes  put  illuminations 
filled  with  white,  blue,  or  brilliant  charge.  Having  fixed  in  the 
port-fires,  clothe  them  with  leaders,  to  that  the  chandelier  and 
crown  may  light  together.  The  mouths  of  tlie  illuminations  muft 
project  (tr.iight  from  the  front. 

lUuminalcd  Yew  7Vee.  — Firtt  have  a tree  made  of  wood,  as  deferibed 
above.  Tlie  middle  piece  or  dem,  on  which  tlie  branciiesare  fixed, 
mud  be  S feet  6 inches  high  : at  the  bottom  of  tliis  piece  draw  a line, 
at  right  angles,  3 feet  6 inches  long  at  each  fide  ; then  at  one 
foot  6 inches  from  the  bottom,  fix  the  branches.  Set  on  the  two 
top  branches  parallel  to  them  at  bottom  ; let  the  length  of  each  of 
thefe  branches  be  one  toot  Ironi  the  (tern  : then  fix  on  3 more  bran- 
ches between,  at  an  equal  didance  from  each  other.  When  the  bran- 
ches are  fixed,  place  illuminating  portfires  on  the  top  ot  each,  as 
many  as  you  choofe : behind  tlie  top  of  the  dem  faften  a gerbe  or 
white  fountain,  which  mud  be  fired  at  the  beginning  of  the  illumi- 
nations on  the  tree. 

Flaming  Stars  with  brilliant  IVlieels. — To  make  a flaming  dar,  you 
mud  firir  have  made  a circular  piece  of  drong  wood  about  i inch 
thick  and  1 feet  diameter  ; round  this  block  fix  8 points,  2 feet  6 
inches  long  each  ; 4 of  tliefe  points  mud  be  draight  and  4 flaming: 
thele  point's  being  joined  on  very  drong,  and  even  with  the  furface 
of  the  block,  nail  tin  ov  padeboard  on  tlieir  edges,  from  the  block 
to  the  end  <>f  each,  where  they  mud  he  joined  : this  tin  mud  projedt 
in  front  8 indies,  and  be  joined  where  they  meet  at  tlie  block  ; round 
tfic  front  of  the  block  fix  4 pieces  of  thick  iron  wire,  8 indies  long 
eadi,  equally  didant  from  each  other:  this  being  done,  cut  a piece 
of  padeboard  round,  2 feet  diameter,  and  draw  on  it  a dar.  Cut  out 
this  dar,  and  on  the  back  of  it  pade  oiled  paper;  then  paint  each 
j.oint  half  red  and  half  yellow,  Icngthwife;  but  the  body  ot  the  lUr 
jiiud  be  left  open,  wliercin  mud  run  a brilliant  wheel,  made  thus  . 
Have  a light  block  turned  9 inches  long ; at  each  end  of  if  fix  6 fpokes ; 
at  the  end  of  each  fi>oke  put  a two-ounce  calc  of  brilliant  fire:  the 
h ngth  of  ihde  cafes  mud  be  in  proportion  to  the  wheel,  and  the 
xi.  iuieter  of  the  wheel  when  the  cafes  are  on  mult  be  a little  lels  than 
the-  diameter  of  the  body  of  the  fmall  liar  : the  cafes  on  tlie  fpokes 
jn  front  mud  liavc  tlieir  mouths  incline  outwards,  and  thole  on  tlie 
inu'lc  fpokes  mud  be  placed  fo  as  to  form  a vertical  circle  of  fire. 
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When  you  place  your  leaders,  carry  the  firfl  pipe  from  the  tail  of 
one  of  the  calcs  in  from  to  tlic  mouth  of  one  of  the  mliifc  c.ifes, 
and  from  the  tail  of  that  to anoilier  in  front,  and  lo  on  loall  the  cafes. 
Your  wheel  being  made,  put  it  on  a fjiindie,  in  tjie  centre  of  the 
ftar  ; this  fpiulle  mult  liave  a ihouider  at  the  hot  tom,  to  keep  the 
wheel  at  a little  di/fance  from  the  block.  This  wheel  mult  be  kept 
on  the  fp'indle  by  a nut  at  the  end  ; havingfixed  on  the  wheel,  fallen 
the  tranfpdrcnt  ftar  to  tfie  4 pieces  of  wire  : when  von  tire  it,  you 
will  only  lec  a common  hotlzontal  wheel;  but  when  the  firfl  cafe  is 
Iniiut  out,  it  will  fire  one  of  the  vertical  cafes,  which  will  ihcw  the 
iranlp.ircnt  ll.ir,  and  fill  the  large  flames  and  points  with  lire  ; then 
it  will  again  appear  like  a common  wheel,  and  lo  on  for  12  changes. 

P>oj'6hd  re^ulaied  Piece  of  nine  Mutations. 

A regulated  piece,  if  well  executcrl,  i.s  as  curious  ;is  .my  in  fire- 
works : it  conliflsof  fixed  and  mo ve.tble  pieces  on  one  Ipindle,  lepic- 
Icming  various  figures,  whichtakc  fire  fiiccelfi vely  one  liom  another, 
w ithout  any  alliflancc  after  lighting  the  fitll  nuiiaiiou. 

1.  Names  tif  tin*  imuaiions,  witli  the  colour  ol  hie  and  lizc  of  the 
calc  belonging  to  each. 

Fi'Jl  muia/uni  ij  .1, hcx.igoii  vertical  tvheel,  illuminated  in  front  wirll 
fnull  (otilire.s  tied  011  the  Ipokes  ; this  wheel  mull  lie  cloihctl  with  2- 
ounce  cafes,  fiiled  with  black  charge  ; the  length  of  ihele  cales  is 
determined  by  the  fizc  of  the  wheel,  but  muff  burn  fing'y. 

Second  muiaticn  is  a fixed  piece,  called  a ^/erv,  by  reafon  of 

tlie  cales  being  filled  w iiJi  fpiir-fire.  The  cafes  mult  Hand  perpen- 
dicular to  the  block  on  which  they  are  fixed,  lo  that,  when  burning, 
they  may  reprefent  a glory  of  fire.  This  imiuiioii  is  geiiei  ally  coin- 
pofeti  of  5 or  7 two-omicc  cafes. 

Third  mutaticn  is  moveable  ; and  is  only  an  oflagon  vertical  wheel, 
clothed  with  4-ounce  cafes,  filled  w ith  brilliant  charge  : 2 of  tliefe 
calls  mull  burn  at  a time.  In  this  wheel  you  may  make  changes 
ol  fire. 

Fourth  mutation^  is  a fixed  fun  of  brilliant  fire,  confining  of  12  four- 
Ounce  c.afes:  the  hecks  of  thefe  cafes  imitl  be  a little  latger  than 
thufe  of  4- CHI  lice  whed-cales.  In  this  mutation  may  he  made  a 
Cltj.angc  of  fire,  by  filling  the  tales  half  with  brilliant  charge,  and 
li.ilf  w'ith  grey. 

Fifth  mutation,  is  a fixed  piece,  called  xhe  fo' cu pine's  quiiU.  This 
piece  confills  of  12  fpokes.  Handing  perpendicular  to  the  block  in 
which  they  are  fixed  ; on  each  of  t.  efe  Ipokes,  near  the  end,  iniift 
be  placed  a -j-oiince  cafe  of  brilliant  fire.  All  theic  cafes  mufi  incline 
eitliei  to  the  right  or  left,  lo  that  they  may  all  play  one  way. 

Sixth  mutation,  is  a handing  piece,  called  \ht  nofsfre.  d'liis  mu- 
tation conlifls  ol  S fpokes  fixed  in  a block  ; near  the  end  of  each  of 
thofe  fpokes  luull  be  tied  two  4-ounce  cafes  of  white  charge,  one 
acrol's  the  other,  fo  that  the  fires  Irom  the  cafes  on  one  I'poke  may 
iiitei  fett  tlie  fire  from  the  cafes  on  4he  other. 

Seventh  mutaticn,  is  a fixed  wheel,  with  2 circular  fells,  on  which  are 
p aced  16  eight- ounce  ctifes  of  brilliant  fire,  in  the  form  of  a har. 
'J  his  piece  is  called  a fxed  far  of  zoiidfre. 

Eighth  mutation.  This  is  a beautiful  piece,  called  a brilliant  flar- 
picce.  It  coufihs  of  6 fpokes,  which  are  llrengthoned  by  iv\o  fells  of 
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a hexagon  form,  at  Tome  diftance  from  each  other  : at  the  end  of  each 
fpoke,  ill  lire  front,  is  fixed  a brilliant  flar  of  5 points;  and  on  each 
fide  of  every  (far  is  placed  a 4-oiince  cate  of  black  or  grey  charge  ; 
thelc  cales  nuifi  be  placed  witii  iheir  niouilis  tideways,  lo  that  their 
fires  may  i rofs  each  other. 

Ninth  mutation,  is  a u heel- piece.  This  is  compofed  of  6 long 
fpokes,  with  a hexagon  vertical  wheel  at  the  end  of  eacli ; thele 
wheels  run  on  fpindles  in  the  fiont  of  the  fpokes;  all  the  wheels  are 
lighted  together  : z-oiince  cafes  will  do  for  thefe  wheels,  and  may  be 
filled  with  any  coloined  cliarge. 

II.  Proportions  01  the  imitations,  with  the  method  of  conveying 
tlie  fire  from  one  to  the  other,  and  the  diflance  they  Hand  one  from 
the  other  on  the  fpindle. 

Firji  mutation,  until  lie  a hexagon  vertical  wheel  14  inches  diame- 
ter; on  one  tide  of  the  block,  whofe  diameter  is  2^  inches,  is  fixed 
a tin  b'arrel.  d'his  barrel  iiiuft  be  a little  lefs  in  diameter  than  the 
nave  ; let  the  length  of  the  barrel  and  block  be  6 inches.  Having 
fixer!  the  cafes  on  the  wheel,  carry  a leader  from  the  tail  of  the  lall 
cafe  iiiio  tlie  tin  band  throtigh  a Iiole  made  on  piirpofe,  2 inches 
from  the  block  ; at  the  end  of  this  leader  let  there  be  about  1 inch 
or  2 of  loofe  iiiait  h ; hut  take  care  to  fecure  well  the  hole  wlierein  the 
pipe  is  put,  to  prevent  any  (parks  falling  in,  which  would  ligiu  the 
fecund  miiiation  before  its  time,  and  confufe  the  whole. 

Second  tnutation  is  thus  made.  Have  a nave  turned  2^  inches  di- 
ameter, and  3 long  ; then  let  ^ an  inch  of  that  end  which  laces  the 
firfl  wheel  be  turned  fo  as  to  lit  eafy  into  the  tin  barrel  of  the  firll 
mutation,  w hich  nuift  turn  round  it  without  touching.  On  the  other 
end  of  the  block  fix  a tin  banel.  This  barrel  mull  be  6 inches  long, 
and  only  half  an  inch  of  it  to  fit  on  the  block.  Round  the  nave  fi.x 
5 (pokes,  inch  long  each  ; the  diameter  of  the  (pokes  mud  be  equal 
to  a 2-oz.  former.  On  tliefe  fpokes  put  five  7-inch  2-oz.  cafes  of, 
fpiir-.fiie,  and  carry  leaders  from  the  moiuh  of  one  to  the  other, 
tliat  they  may  all  light  togethee.  Then  from  the  mouth  of  one  of 
the  lafcs  tarry  a leader  tlirough  a hole  borc'd  flantwife  in  the  nave, 
from  beivveen  tlie  (pokes,  to  the  front  of  the  block  near  the  fpindle 
hole:  the  end  of  this  leader  iniift  projeff  out  of  the  hole  into  the 
barrel  of  the  firfl  mutation,  fo  tliar  when  the  pipe  which  comes  from 
the  end  of  the  laft  cafe  on  the  firlt  wheel  flafhes,  it  may  take  fire, 
and  light  the  2d  mutation.  To  communicate  the  fire  to  the  3d  mu- 
tation, bore  a hole  near  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  five  cafes  to  the 
cornpolition,  and  from  thence  carry  a leader  into  a hole  made  in  the 
middle  of  the  barrel ; this  hole  mull  be  covered  witli  palled  paper. 

Third  mutation,  may  be  either  an  o£lagon  or  liexagon  wliecl,  20 
inches  diameter  ; let  the  nave  be  incl'cs  diameter,  and  3;^  in  length; 

inch  of  the  front  of  tlie  nave  mud  be  made  to  fit  in  tlie  barrel. 
On  tlie  other  end  of  the  block  fix  alfo  a tin  barrel.  'I  iris  barrel 
mud  be  6i  inches  in  length,  one  incli  of  which  mult  fit  over  the  block, 
1 he  calcs'of  this  wheel  mud  burn  2 at  a lime;  and  from  the  mouths 
of  the  2 fird  cafes  carry  a leader  tlirough  holes  in  the  nave,  into  the 
barrel  of  the  fecund  mutation,  after  the  ulual  uianner:  but  beli'des 
thele  leaders  let  a pipe  go  acrofs  the  vyheel  from  one  fird  cafe  to  the 
other;  then  from  tlie  tail  of  one  of  tlie  lad  cafes  tarry  a pipe  into  a 
hole  in  the  middle  ol  the  barrel;  at  the  cnci  of  this  pipe  let  there  be 
Ionic  loole  quitk»malcli. 

Fourth 
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Fourth  and  fifth  mutations.  Tl'iefe  nr.iy  be  defcribed  under  one  head, 
35  their  naves  arc  made  of  one  piece,  which  is  inches ; firft,  a block 
4'inches  diameter,  with  lo  or  12  fhort  fpokes,  on  which  are  fixed 
1 1 inch  8-oz.  cafes ; let  tlve  front  of  this  block  be  made  to  fit  eafy  in 
the  barrel,  and  clotlie  the  cafes  fo  rliat  they  may  all  light  togetlier  ; 
and  let  a pipe  be  carried  through  a hole  in  the  block  into  the  barrel, 
in  order  to  receive  the  fire  from  the  leader  brought  from  the  l.ifl  cafe 
on  tlie  wheel.  Tlie  nave  of  the  5th  imitation,  mud  be  inches  in 
diameter;  in  this  nave  fix  to  or  12  (pokes,  7.^  foot  in  length  each; 
thefe  fpokes  imifl  ftaud  7 inches  difiant  from  the  fpokes  of  the  41I1 
nuitation  ; and  at  the  end  of  each  fpoke  tie  a 4-oz.  cafe.  All  thefe 
cafes  are  to  be  lighted  together, ^ by  a leader  broiiglu  from  the  end  of 
one  of  the  cafes. 

St.xlh  and  feventh  mutations.  The  blocks  of  thefe  2 mutations  are 
turned  out  of  one  piece  of  wood,  w hofe  length  is  15  inches.  Fird, 
a block  5 inches  diameter,  in  which  are  fixed  8 fpokes,  each  2 feet 
4 inrl»es  long  ; at  the  end  of  each  fpoke  tie  two  4-oz.  cafes.  All 
thefe  cates  mod  be  fired  at  the  fame  time,  by  a pipe  brought  from 
the  end  of  one  of  the  cafes  on  tlie  5th  mutation.  Let  the  didance 
between  the  fpokes,  and  thofe  in  the  jth  nuitation,  be  7, inches. 
The  nave  of  the  7th  mutation  mud  be  inches  diameter  ; in  this 
nave  fix  S fpokes,  and  on  the  front  of  them  2 circular  felhs,  one  of 
4 feet  8 inches  diameter,  and  one  of  3 feet  ij  diameter  ; on  thefe 
fells  tie  16  8-oz.  or  pound  cafes,  and  carry  leaders  from  one  to  the 
other,  fo  that  they  may  be  all  fired  together.  This  mutation  mud 
be  fired  by  a leader  brought  from  the  tail  of  one  of  the  cafes  on  the 
6th  mutation. 

Eighth  and  ninth  mutations.  The  blocks  of  thefe  may  be  turned  out 
of  one  piece,  whofe  length  mud  be  12  inches.  The  block  of  the 
8th  mutation,  nuifl  be  6 inches  diameter;  and  in  it  mud  be  fixed  6 
fpokes,  each  three  feet  in  length,  drengtliened  by  an  hexagon  fell 
within  3 or  4 inches  of  the  ends  of  the  fpokes  : clofe  to  the  end  of 
each  fpoke,  in  the  front,  fix  a five-pointed  brilliant  ftar  ; then  7 inches 
below  each  (har  tie  two  lo-inch  8-oz.  cafes,  fo  that  the  upper  ends 
of  tlie  cates  may  red  on  the  fells,  and  their  ends  on  the  fpokes. 
Each  of  thefe  cafes  mud  be  placed  parallel  to  the  oppofite  fell. 

The  9th  mutation  mud  have  a block  7 inches  diameter.  In  this 
block  mud  be  ferewed  6 fpokes,  6 feet  long  each,  with  holes  and 
grooves  for  leaders,  as  thofe  in  the  dodecaedron  ; at  the  end  of  each 
fpoke,  in  tlie  front,  fix  a Ipindle  for  a hexagon  vertical  wheel,  10 
inches  diameter.  When  thefe  wheels  are  on,  carry  a leader  from 
each  into  the  block,  fo  that  they  may  all  meet ; then  lead  a pipe  from 
the  end  of  one  of  the  cafes  of  the  Sth  mutation,  through  a hole  bored 
in  the  block,  to  meet  the  leaders  from  the  vertical  w heels,  fo  that 
"they  may  all  be  fired  together. 

The  fpindles  for  larger  pieces  are  reqtiired  to  be  made  very  drong, 
and  as  exact  as  polTible;  for  a piece  of  9 mutations,  let  the  fjiindle 
be  at  the  large  end  i inch  diameter,  and  continue  that  thicknefs  as 
far  as  the  7th  mutation;  and  thence  to  the  5th,  let  its  diameter  be  i 
of  an  inch  ; from  5th  to  the  4th,  ^-Stiis  of  an  inch  ; from  the  4th  to 
the  2d,  ^inch;  and  from  the  2d  to  the  end,  3-8ths  of  an  inch.  At 
the  Imall  end  mufi  be  a nut  to  keep  on  the  firft  wheel,  and  at  the 
thick  end  mull  be  a large  nut  ; fo  that  the  ferew  part  of  the  fpindle 
being  put  through  a port,  and  a nut  ferewed  on  tight,  tlie  fpindle 
. 3 will 
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will  beheld  fjfl  and  deady  : but  you  are  to  obferve,  that  that  pan  of 
the  (pindle  on  whicli  the  moveable  pieces  arc  to  run,  be  niadc  long 
enough  for  the  wheels  to  run  ealy  witliout  (ticking;  tite  (ixed  pieces 
being  made  on  different  blocks,  tlie  leaders  mud  be  joined,  after 
tltey  are  fixed  on  the  fpindle.  I'he  bed  method  of  preventing  the 
fixed  mutations  from  moving  on-the  fpindle,  is  to  make  that  part  ot 
the  fpindle  whiclt  goes  tlirougli  them  (quare  ; but,  as  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  make  (quare  holes  tlirough  fucli  long  blocks  as  are  (ometimes 
required,  it  will  be  bed  to  make  them  thus  : Bore  a hole  little  larger 
than  the  diatneter  of  the  (piiuile,  and  at  each  end  of  the  block, 
over  the  hole,  faden  a piece  oi  hrals  witli  a (quare  hole  in  it  to  tit 
ilte  fpindle. 

7e  nuki  an  Horizontal  IV httl  chan gt  to  a Vertical  Wheel  with  a Son  inj^ront. 

Tlie  fudden  change  of  this  piece  is  very  plealing ; and  gives  great 
furprife  to  thole  who  are  not  acquainted  witli  tiie  contrivance.  A 
wlieel  for  this  purpole  (lioiild  he  about  three  feet  diameter,  and  its 
fell  circular  ; on  which  tie  i6  half-pound  cafes  filled  witli  brilliant 
charge  : two  of  thefe  cafes  mud  burn  at  a time  ; nnd,  on  each  end 
of  tlie  nave  mud  be  a tin  barrel  of  the  lame  condntClion  as  thofe  on 
the  regulated  piece.  The  wheel  being  completed,  prepare  tlie  pod 
or  dand  thus  : — Fird  have  a (land  made  ot  any  heigh  , about  tliree 
or  four  inches  fqtiare  ; then  (avv  off  froni  the  to)i  a piece  two  feet 
long  ; tliis  piece  join  again  at  the  place  where  it  was  etjt,  with  a hinge 
on  one  (ide,  lo  that  it  may  lift  up  and  dow  n in  the  front  of  the  (land ; 
then  fi.\  on  the  top  of  the  bottom-part  of  the  dand,  on  each  fide,  a 
bracket  ; which  brackets  mtid  projett  at  right  angles  with  tlie  Hand, 
one  foot  from  the  front,  forthcdiort  piece  to  fell  on.  Thefe  brackets 
mud  be  placed  a little  above  the  joint  of  tlte  poll,  fo  that  when  the 
upper  (land  falls,  it  may  lie  betw-^en  them  at  right  angles  witli  the 
bottom  (land  ; which  may  be  done  by  fixing  a piece  ot  wood,  one 
foot  long,  between  the  brackets,  and  even  with  the  top  of  the  bot- 
toiii  dand  ; then,  as  llte  brackets  rife  above  the  bottom  (lapd,  they 
will  form  a channel  for  the  fhort  pod  to  lie  in,  and  kecj)  it  (ieady 
without  draining  the  hinge.  On  the  (ide  of  the  fhort  pod,  oppofite 
tlie  hinge,  nail  a piece  of  wood,  of  fuch  a length,  that,  wlien  the 
pod  is  p'erpendicular,  it  may  reach  about  ij  foot  dovvn  the  long  pod  ; 
to  w hich  being  lied,  it  will  hold  the  fhort  (fluid  upriglit.  The  (land, 
beina  thus  iirepared,  in  the  top  of  it  fix  a (pindle  ten  inches  long  . 
on  this  fpindle  put  the  wheel : then  fix  on  a brilliant  fun  with  a fingle 
glory  ; the  diameter  of  litis  fun  mud  be  fix  incites  lefs  than  th-at  of 
the  wheel.  When  you  fire  this  piece,  light  the  wheel  fird,  and  let 
it  run  horizontally  till  tour  cafes  are  conlumcd  ; then  from  the  end 
of  the  fourth  cafe  carry  a leader  into  the  tin  barrel  tliat  turns  over 
tlte  end  of  the  dand  : this  leader  mud  be  met  by  another  brought 
through  the  top  of  the  pod,  from  a cafe  filled  with  a drong  port- 
fire charge,  and  tied  to  the  bottom  pod,  with  its  mouth  facmg  the 
packthread  which  holds  up  the  (land  ; fo  that,  when  this  culc  is 
)i«'hted,  it  will  burn  the  packthread,  and  let  the  wheel  tall  forward, 
by  which  means  it  will  become  vertical  : then  from  the  lad  cafe  ot 
the  wheel,  carry  a leader  into  (he  barrel  next  the  fun,  which  will 
begin  as  foon  as  the  wheel  is  burnt  out.  i 

Grand  Volute  illuminated  with  a projeElcd  Wheel  in  front.—  Fird  have 
two  hoops  made  of  drong  iron  wire,  one  of  C feet  diameter,  and 
^ ous 
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one  of  4 feet  2 inches;  iliefe  hoops  mud  be  joined  to  fcrolls.  Thefe 
Icrolls  iiuid  be  made  of  tlie  lame  lort  of  wire  as  the  lioops ; on  thefe 
Ici'ulls  lie,  will)  iron-binding  wire,  as  many  ilhiminating  port-fii-es 
as  they  will  hold,  at  two  inches  diffance  ; clothe  thole  poit-fires  with 
leaders,  lo  that  tlicy  may  all  i.ike  fire  together. — 1 hen  add  a cir- 
cular wheel  of  tour  Ipokes,  5 leet  6 inches  diameter;  and  on  its  fell 
lie  as  many  4-oz.  cafes,  head  to  tail,  as  will  complete  the  circle,  only 
allowing  a lufiicient  difiiince  betwceti  the  cafes,  th;it  the  fire  may 
pals  tree  ; which  tivay  be  done  by  cutting  tiie  upper  part  of  the  end 
of  each  cale  a little  llielving  : mi  ottch  Ipoke  fix  ;i  4 I'z.  cafe,  tihonl 
thiee  indies  from  the  fell  ot  the  wheel  ; thefe  t ales  are  to  born  one 
at  a titiie,  and  the  firll  of  them  to  beyin  with  thole  on  the  fell,  of 
winch  lour  are  to  burn  at  a lime;  lo  that  the  wheel  will  lali  tio 
longer  than  4 of  the  calcs  on  the  tell,  which  in  number  Ihould  lie 
j6  or  20.  On  the  front  ot  the  vvlieel  form  a fpiral  line  with  Itrong 
wire,  on  which  tic  port-fire.s,  jilacing  them  oti  a llant,  with  their 
mouths  to  face  tlie  lame  way  as  tlie  cafes  on  the  wheel  : all  thefe 
port-fires  mutt  be  fired  witii  the  lecond  cafes  of  wheel.  Let  tlie 
fpokes  ot  wood  be  all  made  to  ferew  into  a block  in  the  centre;  each 
ot  tliele  fpokes  may  be  in  length  abotit  4 feet  6 indies  ; in  the  top 
ot  each  fix  a fpindle,  and  on  each  fpindle  put  a fpiral  wheel  of  eight 
fpokes.  The  blocks  of  thefe  wheels  mull  liave  a hole  at  fop  for  the 
centre  cafes,  and  the  Ipindle  mutt  have  nuts  ferewed  on  their  ends ; 
whicli  nuts  fliogld  fit  in  tlie  holes  at  top  of  the  blocks,  fo  tliat  all  the 
wlieels  mult  be  put  on  before  you  fix  in  the  centre  cafes:  as  fome  of 
thefe  wheels,  by  reafoii  ot  their  lituation,  'will  not  bc.ir  on  the  nut, 
it  will  be  necelTary  to  have  Imoulli  Ihoulders  made  on  tlie  fpindles  for 
the  t)  locks  to  run  on . I he  calcs  of  tticfe  vv  lie  els  are  to  hum  double ; 
and  the  method  of  firing  iliem,  is  by  carrying  a leader  from  each 
down  the  fpokes  into  the  block  in  tlic  centre,  as  in  ilie  dodecaedron, 
but  the  centre  cale  of  cadi  wheel  mull  begin  wiili  the  two  kill  cafe.s 
as  uliial.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  tliat  tlie  large  circular  wheel  in  lioiit 
mult  have  a tin  barrel  on  it.s  block,  into  w hich  a pipe  mull  be  car- 
ried from  one  of  the  fecund  cafes  on  the  wheel ; this  pipe  being  met 
by  another  from  the  large  block,  in  which  tlie  eight  Ipokes  are 
Icrewcd,  will  fire  all  the  fpiral  wheels  and  the  illuminating  port  fires 
at  the  lame  time.  The  cafes  ot  the  projected  wheel  may  be  filled 
with  a w hite  charge,  and  tliofe  of  the  fpiral  wlieels  vviih  a grey. 

Moon  and  Seven  Stars. — Procure  a fmooth  circular  boaid  6 feet  dia- 
rneter : out  ot  ilie  middle  of  it  cut  a circular  piece  1 2 or  14  indies 
diameter;  and  over  the  vacancy  put  white  Pei  fian  lilk,  on  which 
paint  a moon’s  face  : alfo  fundry  Itars,  each  4 or  5 indies  diameter, 
cut  out  with  five  points,  and  covered  with  oiled  iilk  : on  the  front 
ot  the  large  circular  board  draw  a 7-pointed  fiar,  as  large  as  tlie 
Circle  will  allow  j then  on  the  lines  which  form  thus  ft  ir,  bore  hole.s, 
^'lierein  fix  pointed  ftars.  When  this  cafe  is  to  be  fired,  it  miift  be 
fixed  upon  the  front  of  a poft,  on  a fpindle,  w iih  a wheel  of  brilliant 
fire  behind  the  face  of  the  moon  : lo  tJiat,  while  the  wheel  biinis, 
the  moon  and  ftars  will  appear  tranfparent : and  wlien  tiie  wheel  has 
burnt  out,  tliey  will  dilappear,  and  the  large  ftar  in  front,  which  is 
formed  of  pointed  ftars,  will  begin,  being  lighted  bv  a pipe  of  com-* 
munication  from  the  lafl  calc  of  the  vertical  w heel,  behind  the  moon  ; 
this  pipe  mull  be  managed  in  the  f^me  maimer  as  tboie  111  regulated 
pieces. 


Double 
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Double  Cone-lVhcel illuminated. — Make  a ftrong  decagon  wlieel,  i feet 
6 inckcs  di.uiietor  ; then  on  each  fide  ot  it  fix  a cone;  theic  cones 
are  to  confifi  of  a number  of  hoops,  fupportcd  by  3 or  4 pieces  of 
v-’ood,  in  the  manner  of  ilie  fpiral  wheels.  I.et  the  licight  of  eacli 
cone  be  3 feet  6 inches  ; ai\d  on  all  tlie  hoops  tie  port-fires  horizon- 
tally, with  their  rnoutlis  outwards,  and  do, he  the  wheel  witli  8-oz. 
cafes,  all  to  play  horizontally,  two  at  a time  : the  cones  may  be  fired 
>%ith  the  firlt  or  lecond  cafes.  The  fpindle  tor  this  piece  mufi  go 
through  both  the  cones,  and  rife  three  feet  above  the  point  of  the 
cone  at  top  ; fo  ih.it  its  length  will  be  10  feet  4 inches  from  the  top 
of  the  pott,  in  which  it  is  fixed,  allowing  four  inches  for  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  block  of  the  wheel.  The  whole  weight  of  the  wheel  and 
cones  mufi:  bear  on  a Ihoulder  in  the  fpindle,  on  which  the  block  of 
tlie  wheel  mufi  turn. — Near  the  top  of  the  fpindle  mufi  be  a hole  in 
the  front,  into  which  ferew  a fmall  fpindle,  after  the  cones  are  on  ; 
then  on  this  fm.ill  fpindle  fix  a fun,  compofed  of  fixteen  9-inch  4-oz. 
cafes  of  brilliant  fire  ; which  cafes, mufi  not  be  placed  on  a fell,  but 
only  fiuck  into  a block  of  fix  inches  diameter  : then  in  the  front  of 
this  fun  mufi  be  a circular  vertical  wheel,  fixteen  inches  diameter  ; 
on  the  front  of  this  wheel  form  with  iron  wire  a fpiral  line,  and 
clothe  it  with  illuminations  after  the  ufual  method.  As  this  wheel 
is  not  to  be  fired  till  the  cones  are  burnt  out,  the  method  of  firing  it 
is  thus  ; — Let  the  hole  in  the  block,  at  the  top  of  the  uppermofi  cone, 
be  a little  larger  than  the  fpindle  vvhich  pajfes  through  it.  Then, 
from  the  firfi  cafe  of  the  vertical  wheel  before  the  fun,  carry  a leader 
down  the  fide  of  the  fpindle  to  the  top  of  the  block  of  the  horizontal 
wheel,  on  which  mufi  be  a tin  barrel  : then  this  leader  being  met  by 
another  brought  from  the  end  of  the  lafi  cafe  of  the  horizontal  wheel, 
will  P-ive  fire  to  the  vertical  wheel  fofoon  as  the  cones  are  extinguifhed  : 
but  The  fun  mufi  not  be  fired  till  the  vertical  wheel  is  quite  burnt  out. 

{I'o  be  continued 

PRESENT  STATE  of  SCIENCE  in  PIEDMONT. 

Mathematics. 

The  Piedmontefe  cherifh  with  exultation  the  rcmembr.ance  that 
La  Grange  is  their  countryman.  His  father  had  defiined  him 
for  the  protefifon  of  the  law,  but  ^he  irrelifiible  force  of  true  genius 
impelled  him  to  thole  Ifudies  which  he  has  cultivated  with  fo  much 
fuccefs,  and  which  render  him  fo  bright  an  ornament  to  the  poly- 
technical  fchool  at  Paris.  'I  he  celebrated  Counts  de  Saluces,  and 
Michelotti,  with  the  Abbe  dc  Caliizo,  arc  fiill  living,  and  there  is 
no  room  to  doubt  that  their  lucubrations  will  in  fomc  meafure  iri- 
demnify  the  rejniblic  of  letters  tor  the  lofsit  has  fuftained  by  their 

retirement.  . , . , „ 

Exper  iM ENTA  I.  Ph  Ysic  s. — The  high  reputation  w Inch  Eeccaria 
acquired  in  this  branch  ot  fcience,  is  fufficiently  known.  His  fuc- 
celfors,  Landi  and  Valfali,  have  rendered  themfelvcs  illuflrious  by  a 
number  of  learned  %vorks  in  this  department,  particularly  by  aT.  rea- 
tife  on  Eleflricity.  The  cabinet  of  natural  philofophy  fcarccly  ad- 
mits of  improvement,  anddurin  may  jultly  claim  a fuperioiity  in 
c;tperimenial  phyfics. 

VoL.  IV.  No.  36.  ^ ^ 


Chemistry.— 


Its  CURIOSITIES  AKD  RARITIES 

Chemistry. — Giobert  lias  long  combated  the  new  principles  of 
chemiflry.  His  works,  which  are  numerous, bear  incontellablcevidence 
to  his  confuinmate  knowledge  of  the  Icience,  which  (lands  indebted 
to  him'  for  a much  approved  acidiometer.  Dodlor  Buonvicini  is  in- 
defatigable in  his  rcfearches  for  the  promotion  of  chemical  knowledge. 
His  laboratory  is  on  a very  extenfive  Icale,  and  he  gives  private  lec- 
tures in  this  Icience,  as  the  univer/ity  of  Turin  cannot,  as  yet,  boaft 
the  advantage  of  a public  profeirorfhip  for  chemiftry. 

Natural  History  and  Botany. — If  Switzerland  is  proud  of 
its  Bauhins.,  France  of  its  'I'ournefort,  and  Sweden  of  the  great 
Linnseus,  Turin  is  not  lefs  vain  of  Charles  Allioni.  This  veteran 
of  fcience,  who  is  turned  of  feventy,  retains  the  unimpaired  ule  of 
his  excellent  faculties.  Like  Bonnet,  whom  he  flrongly  refembles, 
he  has  nearly  loll  his  eye-fight  by  intenfe  fiudy.  This  defedl  obliges 
him  to  employ  an  amanuenfis.  His  Piedmontefe  Flora  is  defervedly 
celebrated  ; and  the  Tranfa6lions  of  the  Academy  at  Turin  have 
been  enriched  by  a number  of  interefiing  memoirs  from  his  pen,  on 
almoft  every  fubjedt  of  natural  hifiory. 

Dana,  profelfor  of  botany,  and  Dottor  Bclardi,  the  worthy  pupil 
of  Allioni,  are  entitled  to  confiderable  praife.  'J  he  latter,  who  has 
acquired  no  I'mall  reputation  by  his  Appendix  to  the  Piedmontefe 
Flora,  is  at  prefent  occupied  upon  a work  on  the  cryptogavna.  The 
botanical  garden,  though  fmall,  contains  lour  thouiand  different 
fpecies  of  jdants.  Allioni,  whole  indefatigable  zeal  in  the  caiife  of 
fcience  oiit-lirips  all  panegyric,  has  lately  obtained  from  government 
the  grant  of  a neighbouring  piece  of  ground,  which  will  be  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  plantation  of  thofe  trees,  the  actual  number  of  which, 
at  prefent,  is  but  Imall. 

Mineralogy. — Although  this  fcience  has  not  attained  to  an 
equal  degree  of  improvement  with  botany,  it  is  neverthelefs  very 
generally  cultivated.  Among  the  moft  celebrated  charadlers  in  this 
department,  is  the  Chevalier  Napioni,  who  has  lately  publifiied  the 
firft  volume  of  a w'ork  on  this  fcience,  in  Italian.  This  firft  volume 
treats  of  lithology;  and  the  mafterly  manner  in  which  the  author 
has  handled  his  fubjeCb,  caufes  the  reader  to  wifh,  that  the  publica- 
tion of  the  two  remaining  volumes  may  be  accelerated  as  much  as 
polfible.  He  founds  his  fyftem  upon  the  phyfiognomy  and  analyfis 
of  minerals.  The  mineral  colledtion  belonging  to  the  academy  is 
far  from  being  confiderable;  it  polfelTes,  however,  fome  varieties. 
The  cabinet  of  Allioni,  in  particular,  is  uncommonly  rich  in  pe- 
trifaftions. 

Medicine. — This  fcience  has  lately  fuflained  a very  fevere  lofs  in 
the  deaths  of  Cigna  and  Somis.  The  former  of  thefe  gentlemen  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  academy,  and  has  obliged  the  world  with 
fome  learned  difquifitions  on  phyfiology.  A number  of  memoirs  in- 
ferted  in  the  tranfaftions  of  the  academy  at  Turin,  fufficiently  atteft 
the  profound  medicinal  erudition  of  the  fecond. 

Allioni,  whofe  name  is  an  ornament  to  the  whole  range  of  fcience, 
is  the  author  of  feveral  works  on  medicine  in  general,  on  the  military 
fever,  the  pellagra,  &c.  &c.  He  propofes  fhortly  to  publifli  a new’ 
confirmation  of  thedoifirine  of  Bordeu  and  Fouquet,  relative  to  the 
pulfe.  Among  the  profefibrs  of  the  univerfity,  the  names  of  Dana 
andjuli,  ppofefforsof  anatomy,  are  in  high  ellimation. 

Literaturs 
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Literature  and  Fine  Arts. — TliejuRly  celebrated  hiftorian 
Charles  Denina,  publirtied,  in  1793,  a new  augmented  edition  of  his 
Revohizioni  d’ltalia,  and  his  Delle  Vicende  della  Literatura. 

The  fine  arts,  being  the  offspring  of  luxury  and  peace,  have,  of 
courfe,  felt  the  effefts  of  war,  and  will,  no  doubt,  require  a confidcr- 
a.ble  length  of  time  to  recover  their  original  luftre  ; as  the  govern- 
ment is  not  in  the  capacity  of  giving  them  fufficient  encouragement. 

Vincenzio- Antonio  Revelli  has  recently  publiOied  the  profpcBu.^  of 
an  Italian  work,  entitled,  Opere  Filofofifche  Pittoriche.  The  im- 
portance and  grandeur  of  the  plan,  entitle  it  to  particular  notice. 
After  a pomj'ous  eulogiuinon  the  art  of  painting,  conlidered  in  its 
relations  to  politics  and  morals,  the  author  communicates  the  dif- 
ferent procelfes  he  oblerved  in  painting,  by  natural  and  artificial 
lights,  with  his  motives  for  engaging  in  the  prefent  work.  The 
learned  dilfertations  of  Winckelman,  Mengs,  Sultzer,  &c.  on  the 
lubjeft  of  Ideal  Beauty,  appear  to  him,  he  obferves,  by  no  means  to 
have  exhauficd  the  fubjecf,  which  he  treats  in  a point  of  view  alto- 
gether novel  and  original.  He  examines  upon  what  bafis  the  ideal 
beautiful  is  founded,  and  on  what. laws  it  depends  ; and  concludes, 
that  the  Beautiful,  or  Bellezza,  confifts  in  the  particular  form  and 
organization  befl  adapted  to  the  animal  fuii6lions.  This  affertion  he 
corroborates  by  an  exatt  analyfis  of  twelve  niafier-pieces  01  fculpture, 
which  have  been  prelerved  from  the  works  of  antiquity.  He  next 
enters  upon  an  examination  of  the  works  of  Camper,  explores  his 
ideas  of  different  temperaments,  original  taffies,  characters,  &c.  &c. 
and,  by  a natural  tranfition,  treats  of  the  palfions,  which  he  divides 
into  fimple  and  compound  ; of  their  general  and  particular  effefts  ; 
of  all  accidental  impreilions,  &c.  He  points  out  the  method  of 
rendering  them  according  to  their  true  expreffion,  in  conformity  to 
the  lelfons  furniflted  by  the  twelve  models  which  he  has  felefled. 
Nothing  efcapes  his  dilcernment,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  tliat  the 
work  will  fully  anfwer  the  expeffation  univerfally  excited  by  the 
pTcfpeElus,  which  there  is  every  reafon  to  look  for. 

The  academy,  which  owes  its  foundation  to  the  zeal  of  LaGrar  'c, 
Cigna,  and  Saluces,  confifls  ot  nearly  all  the  literary  charaffer.  in 
Piedmont.  Its  memoirs  occupy  an  honourable  (fation  in  academical 
collections. 

Lxclufive  of  five  volumes  of  Mifcellanea,  there  have  appeared  five 
additional  volumes  of  Memoirs,  in  the  French  language.  The 
Count  de  Morozzo  continues  to  merit  the  honourable  rank  ot  prefi- 
dent  by  his  zeal  and  knowledge.  His  colleagues  allKt  him  with 
ardour  j and,  with  the  fupport  of  fiich  brilliant  talents,  there  1« 
every  reafon  td'hope  that  this  focieiy  will  maintain  the  high  reputa- 
tion it  fo  jufily  poirefled  before  the  revolution. 

1 he  Public  I.ibrary  contains  about  24., 000  volumes.  It  abounds 
eminently  in  works  upon  tlte  fiibjed  of  Natural  Hiffory.  .Fhe  bota- 
nids  contemplate,  with  pleafure,  twenty-eight  volumes  ol  plants, 
coloured  after  nature,  by  a Piedmontefe  ariiff.  Each  volume  con- 
tains one  hundred  and  fifty  plants,  and  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  number 
of  vohimes,  when  complete,  will  amount  to  forty  five.  A new 
volume  appears  every  year. 
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SIGNS  OF  DANGER  in  a THUNDER  STORM,  and  BEST 
METHOD  OF  SHELTER  and  PROTECTION. 

The  figns  of  approacliing  danger  which  may  be  felefled  as  the 
nioft  unequivocal  and  dccilive  are  the  following  : ifl,  A rapid 
approach  of  the  charged  clouds. — 'I'he  longer  any  given  poition  of 
charged  air  is  over  the  earth,  the  more  is  it  alfeCted  by  points  and 
prominences;  bur,  when  a cloud  feems  to  be  no  looner  formed  than 
it  is  over  our  heads,  we  are  then  cxpoled  to  its  undiminilhed  liny. 
T he  fame  may  be  laid  of  a cloud,  which,  while  it  is  near  us,  grows 
darker  and  darker ; for,  in  this  cafe,  we  may  be  certain  that  tlie 
collcLlion  is  not  iiiateiially  leflened  by  any  exhaullion,  and  that 
tile  charge  mull  loon  accumulate  to  its  llriking  height. 

adly.  The  perpendicular  direpliun  of  the  Jlafhts. — 'I  his  is  a certain  evi- 
dence that  thecliarged  clouds  arc  at  that  lieighi  from  which  they  can 
Itrike  into  the  ground.  Some  electricians  have  conlidered  the  ap- 
pearances of  two  flallies  at  the  lame  moment  as  an  evidence  that  tiie 
earth  is  a6ling  as  a difeharging-rod.  But  tliough  this  may  often 
happen,  as  often  the  two  exti cmities  of  the  llalh,  wdicn  palling  bc- 
liind  a cloud  which  partly  hides  it,  will  lliew  the  lame  ap)>earance. 
The  lign  therefore  is  not  (uHiciently  appropriate,  and  conleqiiently 
cannot  be  conlidered  as  cxpreHing  more  than  a certain  degree  of 
probability. 

3dly,  An  infulated  conduftor,  whofe  language,  to  thofe  wlio  are 
acquainted  with  it,  is  feldom  equivocal  ; a torrent  of  fparks  flows 
ihrough  its  interruption  when  danger  is  near.  If  that  torrent,  alter 
continuing  for  fome  time,  fliould  Suddenly  Hop,  and  again,  after  an 
entire  abfence  of  all  figns,  (hould  rapidly  return  witli  an  eledlricity' 
oppolite  to  wliat  it  fhewed  at  tirll,  it  is  certain,  that  during  the  cel- 
fation  of  fparks,  the  conduiifor  palfed  the  limits  of  the  greatell  dan- 
ger. The  torrent  of  fluid,  w liole  Ifrengtli  and  rapidity  are  peculiar 
to  this  cafe,  is  attended  with  a loud  and  lingular  lucceliion  of  founds. 
Mr.  Brook  very  accurately  compares  it  lo  the  nolle  made  by  a church 
or  turret  clock  immediately  after  it  has  ceafed  llriking. 

Let  us  next  fuppole  that  we  arejuHified,  by  the  preceding  figns, 
in  apprehending  that  our  fituation  is  witliin  the  finking  difiance,  it 
is  an  object  of  importance,  in  fuch  circumfiances,  to  know’  how  the 
threatened  injury  may  be  avoided. 

If  the  lightning  Ihould  enter  your  dwelling,  you  are  certain  it 
will  pal's  from  one  partial  condudlor  to  another,  and  that  this  fei  ies 
of  partial  conductors  is  always  the  appendage  of  w all's  and  partitions: 
you  will  therefore  place  yourfelves  in  the  middle  of  a room,  becaule 
the  air  will  then  feparate  you  from  the  ceiling  and  the  fides  of  the 
tooin,  and  will  form  fuch  an  interruption  in  the  circuit  as  mull  ne- 
CelTarily  determine  the  preference  of  the  llroke  through  the  conneited 
parts  of  the  buildjng. 

In  the  open  air,  it  is  the  fafeft  method  to  keep  at  a dilrance  from 
all  high  and  pointed  objefls ; for,  if  you  Hand  near  them  during  the 
florm,  you  may  become  part  of  their  circuit,  (imilarly  to  what  hap. 
pens  when  you  are  near  a wall  or  a partition.  Belides,  if  theobjeiit 
be  firiCken,  you  may  be  defiroyed  by  the  circumfiances  of  its  de- 
finitlion.  Many  are  the  infiaiices  in  wliich  travellers,  who  have 

fled 
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fled  under  high  trees  tor  fhclter,  have  been  either  killed  by  the  light- 
ning, or  dathed  to  pieces  by  fplinters  ot  wood. 

In  tiie  open  air,  you  Ihould  avoid  every  approach  to  rivers  and 
brooks,  and  more  elpecially  to  thole  tretli  ftreams  of  water  which 
have  been  formed  by  the  tluinder-lhowers  ; tor  they  are  all  excellent 
dilcharging-rods  ; and,  when  it  is  joined  to  them, the  height  ot  a hu- 
man being  furnilhes  a prominence  very  likely  to  determine  the  comic 

and  to  lengthen  the  (Iriking  diftance  ot  the  lightning. 

In  tlie  open  air,  any  covered  carriage  is  a protedlion,  provided 
you  can  fit  in  it  at  the  diltance  of  fome  inches  from  the  Tides.  In- 
deed, Vehicles  of  this  kind  might  be  made  the  lafelt  of  all  poflible 
fituations,  by  fiirrounding  them  at  the  top  and  the  bottom  with  thin 
metallic  tillets,  connecied  with  each  other  by  a ifrip  of  the  fame 
fubltance. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  eletffricians,  that  buildings  and  fliips  may,  by 
certain  means,  be  completely  proteaed  from  the  violence  of  light- 
nin>/  ; but  the  reputation  of  every  method,  hitherto  preferibed,  has 
been  fhaken  by  accidents  of  injury  within  the  fuppoled  fphere  of 
their  aaivity.  Many  are  tlie  inltances  in  which  houfes  have  been 
damaged  when  armed  with  a Tingle  pointed  conduaor  ; and  we  have 
feen  much  labour  beflowed  on  the  invelligation  of  one  frightful  cafe, 
in  which  a building,  fecured  by  a fix  pointed  conduaors,  was  fet  on 
fire  by  a lingle  flalh. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  the  bed  means  of  protection  can  be  known 
only  in  confequence  ot  a thorough  (earch  into  the  vaiious  combi- 
nations of  perilous  circumftances  which  can  occur.  When  thefe  arc 
clearly  underltood,  we  have  every  necelTary  direction  for  the  htuation 
of  our  rods;  in  other  words,  our  conductors  may  be  fo  placed,  that 
the  lightning  cannot  pollibly  enter  into  any  circuit  of  which  they  are 
not  a part. 


MISCELLANEOUS  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Water  Works. 

RuHian  government  has,  by  a canal  in  its  late  Polifh  acqni- 
X litions,  opened  a navigation  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Bal- 
tic A veli’cl  laden  with  fait,  of  lOo  tons  burden,  has  already  palled 
by’this  canal  from  Cherfon,  in  the  Crimea,  to  Koniglberg,  in  Prullia. 
The  rivers  which  flow  into  thefe  didant  feasare  fo  near,  that  the  canal 
itfclf  is  only  eight  miles  ; yet  there  are  few  inland  navigations  in  the 
world  which  unite  more  remote  countries  with  each  other  by  the 

band  of  commercial  intcrcourfe.  ... 

1 he  following  is  a defeription  of  a communication  between  tlie 
counties  of  Kent  and  Effex,  projeffed  by  Mr.  R.  Dodd,  engineer,  to 
be  effeaed  by  a tunnel  under  the  River  Thames  from  Gravefend  to 

The  communication  is  propofed  by  the  projcaor,  to  be  by  a cylin- 
drical tunnel,  to  be  conflriiaed  wholly  with  key-ftoncs;  therefore, 
the  greater  the  preflure,  the  flronger  will  be  the  work.— 1 he  diaiiie- 
ter  to  be  i6  feet  in  the  clear,  which  Mr.  Dod  1 imagines  will  be  fnfh- 
cient  for  foot,  horfe,  and  carriage,  paffeiigcrs — thepuffage  to  be  illu- 
minated with  lamps,  and  a ffeam  engine  to  be  creaed  in  a proper 
lituation  to  draw  off  the  drainage  water,  if  any  fhould  uccumula^e.^ 
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The  expence  of  this  (liipendous  undertaking  is  efiimated  at  fo  low 
a fum  as  15, 9551-  for  900  yards  of  tunnelling,  relaying  the  bottom, 
lamps,  lamp  irons,  fleam  engines,  pipes,  and  other  necelFary  ma- 
chinery. 

This  projedled  meafure  will  fave  a circuitous  route  of  50  miles  by 
land;  (the  diftance  from  Gravefend  fo  Tilbury,  along  London 
bridge.)  Independent  of  the  advantage  it  would  afford  to  commer- 
cial  eftablifhments  and  agricultural  improvements,  the  general  benefit 
to  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Effex  muft  be  immenfe. 

Mr.  Dodd  is  of  opinion,  that  whether  the  meafure  is  confidercd  as 
a great  national  improvement,  or  a local  one  to  the  two  counties, 
of  forming  a military  port  of  the  firrt  confequence  in  that  part  of  the 
kingdom,  for  enabling  troops,  &c.  to  pafs  through,  its  importance 
claims  the  greatert  attention.  Another  quertion  he  fuggerts,  is,  what 
may  be  the  moft  proper  method  of  railing  the  fupplies  to  defray  the 
rxpence  of  the  undertaking. — Whether  by  the  joint  expence  of  both 
counties,  or  by  a fubfeription  of  private  individuals,  incorporated 
by  parliament,  with  authority  to  levy  tolls?  The  latter  mode,  he  is 
convinced,  would  be  beneficial  to  the  individuals,  and  amply  repay 
the  rtiare- holders. 

The  following  are  the  ertimates  of  the  expence,  as  fuggefted  by 
Mr.  Dodd,  in  the  firrt  inrtance  : 

To  900  yards  (running  meafure)  of  tunnelling,  including  ex- 
cavations, vaulting  with  key  (tones,  &c.  at  12I.  per  yard,  /io,8oo 
Relaying  the  bottom  with  new-made  ground,  900  yards,  at 
il.  each, 

Placing  lamps  and  lamp-irons  through  tl>e  tunnel,  collectors 

rooms,  and  gates  at  each  end,  - - _ ^00 

Making  good  the  entrance  roads  at  each  end  of  the  tunnel,  160 
To  a rteam  engine  to  draw  off  drainage  water,  - »i78o 

Is'eceflary  machinery  during  the  execution,  - 500 

Ten  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  for  contingencies,  - 1,400 


900 


Total,  /15.955 


An  engineer,  of  the  name  of  Detrouville,  has  communicated 
to  the  council  of  five  hundred,  at  Paris,  an  hydraulic  difeovery,  by 
which  he  could  raife,  without  mechanics,  water  in  a large  body  to 
the  greatert  diftance  and  height.  He  had  laid  liis  plan  before  the 
conrtituent  affembly,  who,  upon  the  report  of  their  committees  of 
agriculture  and  commerce,  placed  the  difeovery  under  the  national 
protection,  as  likely  to  have  the  greatert  influence  upon  trade,  agri- 
culture, and  the  arts.  As  the  decree  of  that  affembly  had  not  been 
executed,  he  requefted  that  it  might  be  carried  into  execution,  and 
that  a committee  might  be  named  to  examine  the  different  applica- 
tions of  the  art  of  railing  water  without  mechanics,  for  the  Luxem- 
bourg,  the  Thuilleries,  and  the  fountains  of  Paris,  and  particularly 
for  the  completing  of  the  canal  from  Havre  to  Paris,  by  the  Park 
of  Verfailles.  This  canal,  16  feet  deep,  would  bring  rtiips  of  4 or 
500  tons  to  anchor  in  the  Elylian  Fields,  by  a rtiortening  of  the  dif- 
tance  of  more  than  30  leagues.  The  expence  would  be  50  niillious, 
which  he  propofed  rtiould  be  raifed  by  public  fublcription.  The  plan 
was  referred  to  a Ipccial  commiflion. 


Health. 
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Health. — It  is  obfervable,  that,  notwithftanding  the  total  difre- 
gard  to  cleanlinefs  on-board  the  Riidian  (liips  of  war,  the  leanicn  are 
(eldom  infected  witli  that  marine  peftilence  the  Iciirvy,  and  never  iti 
that  inveterate  degree  which  is  common  in  the  Englith  navy  after 
long  voyages.  The  exentption  of  the  Ruffian  feamen  from  tlie  fcurvy 
is  attributed  to  the  quality  of  their  ordinary  beverage,  an  account  of 
the  method  of  preparing  wliich  here  follows. 

Tlie  Rufiians  prepare  at  fca,  as  well  as  land,  a liquor  of  a middle 
quality,  between  wort  and  (inall  beer,  in  the  following  manner  : 

'1  liey  take  ground  malt  and  rye-meal  in  a certain  proportion,  wiiich 
they  knead  into  fmall,  loaves,  and  bake  in  the  oven.  Thefe  they 
occdlionally  infufe  in  a proper  quantity  of  water,  wliich  begins  lo 
foon  to  ferment,  that  in  the  I'pace  of  24  hours,  tlteir  beverage  is 
completed,  in  the  produiflion  of  a fmall,  brifk,  acidulous,  liquor, 
wliich  they  call  quas,  palatable  to  themfelves,  and  not  dilagreeable 
to  the  talle  of  Rrangers. 

The  late  Dr.  Mounfey, . member  of  the  royal  fociety,  who  had 
lived  long  in  Ruffia,  and  had  been  arthialer  under  two  fucceffive 
fovereigns,  informs  us  that  quas  was  the  common  and  wholefotne 
drink  both  of  the  fleets  and  armies  of  that  empire,  and  that  it  is 
particularly  good  againft  the  fcurvy.  He  adds,  that  happening  to 
be  at  Mofeow  when-  he  perufed  “ Obfervations  on  the  G iol-fevcr,” 
publilhed  in  London,  he  was  induced  to  compare  what  lie  read  in 
that  treatife  with  what  he  ffiould  lee  in  the  (everal  prifons  of  that 
large  city  ; but  to  his  furprize,  after  viliting  them  all,  and  finding 
them  lull  of  malefactors,  he  could  difcover  no  fever  among  them, 
nor  learn  that  any  acute  diflemper  peculiar  to  gaols  had  ever  been 
known  there.  He  obfervesthat  fomeof  ihofe  places  of  confinement  had 
a yard,  into  v.  hich  the  prifoners  were  allowed  to  come  for  air;  but 
tliere  were  others  without  this  advantage,  yet  not  lickly  ; io  that  lie 
could  allign  no  oilier  reafon  for  the  healthful  condition  of  thofe  men 
than  the  kind  of  diet  they  ufed  ; which  was  the  fame  with  that  of  tlie 
common  people  of  the  country,  who,  not  being  able  to  purchafe 
flelh-meai,  livemoftly  on  rye-bread  (the  mofl  acefeent  of  any  bread) 
and  drink  quas.  He  concludes  with  faying,  that  upon  his  return  to 
Peterlburgh  he  made  the  fame  enquiries  there,  and  with  the  fame 
relnlr. 

Natural  History. — A correfpondent  informs  us,  that  a horfe 
mackarel  was  lately  caught  at  Province-Town,  Cape  Cod,  North 
America,  which  weighed  from  eight  to  nine  cwt.  he  got  entangled  in 
the  eel-grafs,  where  the  tideleft  him,  and  was  drawn  out  with  a boat- 
hook. d he  perfon  who  caught  this  large  fiffi  refides  in  Butler’s-row, 
in  Boflon,  and  was  then  at  Province-Town  on  bufinefs.  A 
large  number  of  the  inliabitants  were  fed  from  it  tor  feveral  days, 
fending  their  children  to  cut  off  pieces  as  it  lay  on  the  beech.  From 
the  cawl  and  the  remnant  of  the  carcafe  twenty-eight  gallons  of  oil 
were  obt.ained. 

Some  filhernien  at  the  Black  Rock,  near  the  Troon,  brought  on 
fhore  a fliark  of  confiderable  magnitude,  and  pretty  lively,  but  un- 
able to  make  any  refiftance,  on  the  fandy  beach.  About  two 
hours  after,  a gentleman  (who  had  fecn  it  when  taken)  went  again 
to  view  the  animal,  when  obferving  its  belly  to  be  of  an  uncommon 
bignefs,  and  in  a Hate  of  agitation,  he  took  a knife  and  ripped  it 

open, 
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open,  and,  to  Iiis  afloniniment,  found  therein  nineteen  young  fliarks^ 
about  a foot  in  length,  and  all  alive. 

'I'he  lollovving  fingular  circumllance  happened  lately  at  Eafl 
Bourne  : — As  Serjeant  Richards,  of  the  Monmouth  and  Brecon  mi- 
litia, vvas  bufily  employed  in  drilling  a number  of  men,  a very 
large  fvvarm  of  bees  alighted  upon  his  head  and  flioulders,  from 
whence  they  were  hived,  without  any  ,other  hurt  to  the  ferjeant 
than  a fiiigle  ding,  which  he  received  from  the  firfi  bee  that  fettled 
on  his  arm,  and  which  with  his  other  hand  he  attempted  to  kill  or 
drive  away. 

There  is  now  in  the  pofTedion  of  Mr.  Mundy,  of  Wick  Farm, 
near  /\bingdon,  a cock  turkey,  which  being' tired  of  his  life,  during 
the  confinement  of  the  hens  while  fitting,  feemed  delirous  to  fit  him- 
lelf,  which  he  did  very  clofely  for  a week  upon  a rotten  goo fe  egg  : 
Mr.  Mundy,  thinking  it  a pity  tliat  (o  good  .i  nurfe  fliould  not  be  re- 
warded for  his  attention,  put  13  hens  eggs  in  a nefl,  on  which  he  fat 
three  weeks  longer,  and  Iiatched  12  fine  chickens,  which  enjoy,  if 
pofTible,  more  attention  than  ufual. 

Saltke  Island,  the  retreat  of  the  late  Mr.  Bagenal  Harvey, 
who  fuffered  death  for  the  part  lie  took  in  the  preicnr  Irifh  rebellion, 
lies  at  about  three  miles  diflance  off  Waterford,  and  was  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Grogan,  wlio  with  his  wife  and  child  had  accompanied 
Mr  Harvey  in  his  flight. 

The  illand  which  is  only  inhabited  by  an  old  man  and  liis  wife, 
who  were  dependent  on  Mr.  Grogan,  is  an  extremely  romantic  fpot, 
abounding  with  rocks  and  caves,  but  produces  nothing  of  confe- 
quence,  and  is  feldom  vifited  except  in  tlie  filhing  and  fhooting  fea- 
lons  ; fometinies  indeed  fniiigglers  put  in  there  to  conceal  tlieir  run 
goods,  for  which  no  fituation  can  be  better  calculated,  as  witliout 
fome  information  to  lead  to  tlie  depot,  all  fCarch  woifld  be  in  vain, 
which  indeed  proved  to  be  the  fart  in  refpert  to  Mr.  Harvey  and  his 
companions;  tor  though  they  were  lufperted  of  liaving  fecreted 
themlelves there,  notwithftanding  the flory  of  tlicboatman,w  lio  preten- 
ded he  liad  landed  them  at  St.  David’s,  in  Wales,  yet  a party  of  the 
Irifh  yeomanry,  vvlio  went  in  purfuit  of  them,  returned  without  be- 
ing able  to  difeover  their  retreat,  after  exploring  various  caverns 
and  lioles,  where  perhaps  the  luiman  form  liad  never  entered  before. 

Satisfied,  however,  that  he  muff  be  there,  they  went  a fecond  time, 
faking  witli  them  fome  of  the  regular  troops;  and,  finding  the- old 
man  perfilt  in  denying  any  knowledge  of  Mr.  Harvey’s  being  there, 
they  proceeded  to  coercive  means,  and,  after  giving  him  about  100 
lafhes,  he  confeffed  the  truth,  and  condurted  them  to  the  fpot,  a ca- 
vern in  the  mofl  remote  part  of  the  ifland,  the  mouth  of  w hicli  was 
flopped  up  with  ftones,  which,  on  being  removed,  prefented  a dark 
lubterraneous  pafTage,  on  penetrating  which  they  were  led  to  a 
large  fpace  or  room,  formed  by  nature  in  a rock,  where  they  found 
Mr.  Harvey,  Mr.  Grogan,  and  his  wife  and  child,  fitting  by  a 
lighted  lamp,  and  who  had  taken  with  them  fiifficfent  provilion  for  a 
month,  and  every  neceflary  that  could  afford  comfort  in  Co  fecluded 
a retreat. 

They  fubmitted  witiiout  the  leaf!  oppofition  ; but  the  feene  tliat  took 
place  betwee^n  Mr.  Grogan  and  his  wife  w-as  truly  afterting.  Among 
their  baggage  was  found  2009  guineas,  the  property  of  Mr.  Harvey. 
They  were  marched  to  a Imall  boat,  which  waited  for  the  officers, 
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and  landed  in  Wexford  On  landing  at  the  (Tnav,  Mr.  Harvey 
appeared  quite  dejedted  and  extremely  pale,  but  Mr.  Colcloiigli’s 
fonitiide  did  not  apparently  forfake  him,  until  he  approached  the 
jail,  where  he  beheld  Itis  friend  Keogh’s  head  on  afuike:  on  en- 
quiring whofe  that  head  was,  and  hearing  it  was  Keogli’s,  he  feeiiied 
like  a man  electrified,  and  funk  into  all  t lie  a nguilh  ot  del  pair  and  guilt. 
He  never  recovered  any  Ihow  of  fpirits.  They  were  both  tried  the 
next  morning,  and  convicted.  On  the  enfuing  day  tliey  were  hanged, 
purluant  to  their  fentence. — Mr.  Harvey  polfelfed  an  unuicumbered 
ettate  of  near  aocol.  a year,  belides  peiTonal  property  to  the  amount 
ot  20,oool.  He  inurried,  about  a tear  lince,  a young  woman  of 
conlideruhle  perfonal  merit,  but  no  fortune,  the  daughter  of  an  ho- 
ned indultrious  tradelman,  of  Clonegall.  She  was  lately  delivered 
of  a fon,  and  remains  in  a iituation  ot  mind  bordering  on  diltraCtion. 


The  unfortunate  \ oiinger  brother  ot  Mr.  tjrogati.  who  was  exe- 
cuted, went  from  Aiklow,  under  an  efcort  of  yeomanry  to  Wex- 
ford, to  take  lotlefllon  of  his  brotliet’s  pixtperty,  on  hearing- of  his 
death.  The  fecond  brother  was  killed  fighting  for  the  king  tlie  day , 
tlte  otlier  was  executed.  The  eldell  was  worth  7 or  Soool.  jier  an- 
num. Grogan  and  Harvey  were  executed  together.  Betore  Grogan 
was  turned  off,  he  tiirneJ  round  to  Harvey,  and  laid,  “Harvey, 
fpeak  the  truth  in  your  lad  moments.  Was  1 not  forced  ?”  Harvey 
aniwereu,  “ You  were.”  Grogan  was  an  avaricious  man,  and  his 
avarice  led  to  his  death.  Before  the  rebels  entered  Wexford,  he 
quitted  it  ; but  recolleCfiiig  that  there  were  bonds  and  notes  to  the  . 
amount  of  6000I.  he  returned  for  them,  and  was  detained  by  the 
rebels.  He  then  made  a virtue  of  necepiiy — acted  as  commiiriary  to 
the  icbel  army — and  appeared  in  thole  lituations  from  whence  his 
guilt  was  clearly  inferred. 

MctTis.  She.\res.  Tliefe  two  young  men,  whofe  dreadful  fate  was 
contrary  to  the  expedfations  with  which  they  weie  ulhered  into  life, 
were  the  Tons  of  an  eminent  hanker  of  Coik,  wiio  lelt  Henry,  the 
elder,  afiout  400I.  per  annum,  which,  by  the  addition  of  his  mother’s 
joitiiure,  was  loon  encreafed  toSooi.  a-yearor  upwards.  At  an  early 
age  he  married  a Mifs  Sweet,  of  Coik,  who  was  reputed  an  immenle 
fortune,  not  lels  than  40,000!.  but,  indead  ot  this  golden  expectation 
being  in  any  degree  anlwered,  it  is  faid  that  his  endeavours  to  relieve 
the  affairs  of  this  lady’s  deceafed  fat.hcr  from  the  embarradmeuts 
in  which  they  were  involved  had  fo  materially  injured  his  own,  as 
to  oblige  him  to  go  to  the  Souili  of  France  for  purpofes  of  cEcono- 
Tuy,  where  he  redded  for  more  titan  three  years ; part  of  this  period 
being  previous,  and  part  during,  the  early  Ifnigglesot  the  French  re- 
volution. Mis  brother  John  was  his  conqianion  in  this  OEConomical 
emigration,  and  they  both  entered  into  the  Ipirii  ol  the  times  with 
emulous  ardour  ; and  it  is  laid  were  in  Paris  during  the  moll  conviil- 
five  efforts  wliich  ulfiCred  the  republic  into  exillence.  When  ilivy 
returned  to  tliis  country,  they  did  not  leave  beliind  iliem  the  Ipirit 
they  had  imbibed,  and  its  inanifcflation  canled  Hem  y a llim  t period 
of  arrell  (if  we  millakc  not)  in  the  )car  lyyi.  In  <hc  formation  and 
eaily  growth  of  the  original  Society  of  United  Irillimen,  11.  Sheares 
airnmed  a confpicuoiis  part,  and  his  name  appears  annexed  to  the 
chair,  when  fotne  of  iheir  fiiongtlt  leluluiions  were  [Mlfei,  and 
their  niofl  fpirited  fcntinients  were  exprelfed.  I he  two  brothers 
were  alio  diftinguiflied  equally  for  tlieir  zeal  and  imprudence  at  the 
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time  wlien  the  meafiircs  of  J.  N.  Tandy  and  A.  H.  Rowan  riibje6tcd 
the  one  to  fliglit,  and  the  other  to  imprifonment : the  MefTrs  Sheares 
having  travelled  about  the  country  in  an  open  chaife,  circulating  a 
printed. paper  of  a niofl  dangerous  and  inflammatory  nature.  In- 
deed the  complexion  of  their  politics  was  fo  well  and  fo  generally 
known,  that  it  is  matter  of  public  aflonilhment  they  were  able  to 
a6l  with  fuch  caution  as  to  enfure  their  exemption  from  arrefl  at  the 
lime  w hen  Me(T.  Bond,  Jackfon,  and  (o  many  others,  were  taken  up. 
H.  Sheares  had  been  a lieutenant  in  the  nth  foot  previous  to  his 
taking  to  the  bar.  John  polfelled  by  much  the  greater  portion  of 
talent;  and  even  his  enemies  pay  confiderable  deference  to  his  lite- 
rary abilities:  his  original  fortune  was  2000I.  the  profeflional  prac- 
tice of  either  was  not  very  confiderable.  It  was  a fingular,  and  to 
one  of  the  parties  muff  have  been  a diflrelTing,  fac'f,  that  Lord  Carle- 
ton,  who  prefided  during  tlie  trial,  and  pronounced  judgment  on 
thefe  unfortunate  gentlemen,  was  one  of  the  executors  to  their  fa- 
ther’s will,  and  Jiad  been  his  old  and  intimate  friend. 

About  eleven  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on. which  thofe 
unhappy  gentlemen  were  to  have  been  executed,  they  intimated  to 
government  that  they  would  make  a full  and  ample  difcovery  of  all 
that  they  knew  rcfpedling  the  prefent  confpiracy  and  rebellion  in 
this  kingdom  ; not  for  the  purpofe  of  faving  their  lives  altogether, 
but  merely  on  the  condition  of  being  allowed  fome  time  for  necelfary 
recolledlion,  and  for  the  adjuflment  of  Henry  Sheares’s  affair.s.  This 
was  communicated  to  Lord  Calllcreagh  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gamble, 
ordinary  of  Newgate,  who,  from  the  moment  of  their  being  fentenced 
to  that  of  their  death,  paid  them  every  attention  which  humanity 
and  the  duties  of  his  office  required.  Their  propofal  was,  however, 
rejected  by  government,  and  they  were  told  that  it  was  thought  ex- 
pedient, for  the  welfare  of  the  country  and  the  fuppreffion  of  rebel- 
lion, to  accelerate,  with  all  pollible  fpeed,  the  awful  example  of 
their  deaths.  From  the  moment  this  determination  was  announced 
to  them,  they  made  itnmediate  and  manly  efforts  to  aroufe  them- 
felves  from  that  ffate  of  grief  and  dejedtion  into  which  they  had  been 
immerfed,  and  to  meet  their  fate  with  fortitude  and  relignation — ■ 
thofe  who  faw  them  executed  can  witnefs  they  fucceeded.  On  the 
fcaffbld,  Mr.  J.  Sheares,  who  was  throughout  the  whole  bufinefs  by 
Tillich  the  firmer  of  the  two,  faid,  that  he  earneffly  hoped  their  deaths 
would  be  followed  by  the  defired  effedf,  and  contribute  to  the  relfo- 
ration  of  the  public  tranquillity  ; but  much  he  feared  that  the  ex- 
pectation would  be  fruitlefs,  and  that  their  deaths  would  be  found 
an  unpropitious  and  a barren  facrifice.  Mr.  Gamble  obferved,  that 
fuch  fentiments  feemed  to  intimate,  that  the  forms  of  juftice  were 
Brained  to  the  purpofes  of  a local  policy,  adding,  that  the  law  was 
above  being  vindidive,  and,  if  it  punifhed  fome  to  deter  other.s,  the 
guilt  of  the  party  formed  the  ground  of  its  judgments;  tliat  they 
could  not  be  ignorant  what  a deluge  of  blood  had  been  died  in  this 
afflicted  country,  through  the  example  which  a few  men  of  birth 
and  talents  had  held  forth  to  a flexile  and  deluded  multitude;  and 
he  hoped  and  believed,  fince  fuch  was  the  alfurance  which  they  gave 
him,  that  this  terrible  wafte  of  blood  and  national  calamity  formed 
no  part  of  their  intentions,  but  certainly  thefe  fad  cffects’were  the 
confequences.  Their  intentions  were  between  God  and  their  confei- 
ences,  and  he  hoped  tHe  latter  were  clear  on  that  point.  Mr.  J. 
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Sheares  faid,  that  the  government  a(51ed  with  a blind  and  erring  im- 
petus, and  little  knew  whom  they  ought  to  execute.  Mr.  G.  cenlurcd 
this  obfervation  ,and  the  manner  of  its  being  exprfll'ed,  as  favouring 
of  vindittivenefs  ; but  he  hoped  that,  as  Mr.  S.  had  in  the  morning 
communicated  with  his  God,  and  availed  himfelt  of  the  religious 
advantages  wliich  the  death  of  Chrift  held  forth  to  penitent  luimar.uy, 
he  was  about  to  die  in  perfect  charity  with  all  mankind.  Mr.  John 
Sheares  then  replied,  and  they  were  the  laft  words  he  fpoke,  “ As 
1 expett  forgivenefs,  1 forgive  the  world.”  Henry  Sheares  religned 
liinifelf  filently,  but  in  a manly  manner,  to  his  fate. 

ACCURATE  DESCRIPTION  of  SICILY. 

HIS  ifland,  which  is  the  moft  confiderable  in  tlie  Mediterrenean, 


was  anciently  known  by  feveral  names  ; as  thofe  of  Trinacria, 
and  Triquetra,  from  its  triangular  form;  and  Sicania  and  Sicilia 
from  its  ancient  inhabitants  the  Sicanii.  It  terminates  in  three 
points  or  capes ; that  neareft  Italy  is  called  Capo  di  Faro ; that  which 
regards  the  Morea  is  called  Capo  PafTaro  ; and  tlie  third,  which 
points  to  Africa,  is  named  Capo  di  Bono.  Its  greateft  length  is  two 
hundred  and  ten  miles,  and  its  greatefl  breadth  one  hundred  and 
thirty- three.  Sicily  is  feparated  from  the  kingdom  of  Naples  by  the 
draight  of  Medina,  which,  in  the  narrowed  part,  is  not  above  three 
miles  in  breadth.  This  draight  was  much  dreaded  by  the  ancients, 
on  account  of  its  rocks,  currents,  and  whirlpool.  The  tides  here 
flow  very  irregularly,  and  generally  with  great  violence,  from  both 
the  Tufean  and  Sicilian  feas.  The  rocky  promontory,  anciently 
called  Scylla,  is  now  called  Capo  de  Faro  in  Sicily.  The  whirlpool, 
anciently  called  Charibdis,  and  now  Calofara  and  La  Rema,  lies  not 
far  from  Medina,  near  the  bottom  of  the  cape,  and  feems  at  prefent 
to  be  little  dreaded. 

Sicily  is  fo  hot  a country,  that,  even  in  the  beginning  of  January, 
the  thade  is  found  relrediing  : no  chilling  winds  are  telt,  except  for  a 
few  days  in  March.  The  only  appearance  of  winter  is  towards  the 
fummit  of  Mount  /Etna,  where  the  (now  falls,  and  is  preferved  by 
the  inhabitants.  The  air  is,  however,  wholefome,  being  refredied 
with  fea  breezes  on  every  fide.  Though  the  idand  appears  as  one 
entire  rock,  the  (oil  is  extremely  fertile.  Anciently  it  was  diled  the 
granary  or  dore-houfe  of  Italy,  and  it  is  dill  entitled  to  that  appel- 
lation, producing,  in  great  abundance,  corn,  wine,  oil,  fruits,  fugar, 
lioney,  wax,  filk,  and  fad'ron. 

The  fertility  of  many  of  the  plains,  fays  Mr.  Brydone,  is  truly 
adonifliing,  without  inclofures,  wiiliout  manure,  and  almod  with- 
out culture.  It  is  with  reafon  that  this  Hland  was  dvled  Romavi  im- 
perii horreum,  the  granary  of  the  Roman  empire.  Were  it  culti- 
vated, it  would  dill  be  the  great  granary  of  Europe.  Pliny  fays,  it 
yielded  a hundred  after  one  ; and  Diodorus,  who  was  a native  of  the 
ifland,  and  wrote  on  the  fpot,  alfuresus  that  it  produced  wheat  and 
other  grain  fpontaueoufly.  The  bowels  of  the  earth  yield  gold, 
lilver,  iron,  and  other  metals;  together  with  minerals  of  various 
kinds,  as  alum,  vitriol,  (alt-petre,  and  mineral  falts. 

The  mountains  in  Sicily  are,  Aitna,  the  larged  volcano  in  Eu- 
rope; Erix,  or  Monte  S.  Giuliano,  Madonia,  Erei,  jSulamar,  and 
Monti  di  Peloro. 
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/Etna,  being  tlie  higlipfl  mmintain  in  Sicily,  is  confeqiicntly  firft 
defiricfl  bv  mariners  at  a diflance  ; to  whom  it  has  the  appearance 
of  a prodigious  chimney,  or  a very  large  nigged  pillar.  The  in- 
habit.tnts,  by  an  odd  kind  of  compofition,  call  it  Monte  Gibello, 
tlic  Mount  of  Mounts  : the  afeent  to  it  from  Catania  is  thirty  thoiu 
fand  uaces  ; but  on  the  fide  near  Rondazza,  only  twenty  tlioufand. 
It  is  unconnocterl  with  any  of  the  other  mountains  ; its  fi*^ure  is  cir- 
cular,  and  terminates  in  a cone.  1 he  lower  parts  of  it  are  very  fer- 
tile in  corn  and  (ugar-canes;  the  middle  is  covered  with  vvoods,  olive- 
trees,  vines,  and  fltrubs,  afiording  harbour  tor  different  animals  ; 
and  a circle  of  (now  appears  round  the  mouth  of  the  volcano  the 
greatefi  part  of  tlie  \ear.  Sometimes  it  throws  out  calcined  (toties, 
and  red  hot  cinders  from  an  aperture  of  the  breadth  of  five  hundred 
paces  ; and  (dmetimes  it  pours  forth  (uch  torrents  of  burning  mat- 
ter as  to  produce  alarming  confequences.  'J  he  moff  remarkable 
eruptions  were  in  1169,  13.9,  .408,1444,  i447,  1537,  1554. 

1669,  1693, 1753<  »75S>  and  1783. 

Swinburne  alferts,  that  Pindar  is  the  oldefi  writer  extant  who 
fpeaks  of  /Etna  as  a volcano.  The  firff  recorded  eruption  was  in 
the  time  of  Pythagoras : Plato  was  invited,  by  the  voiinger  Dionyfiiis, 
to  examine  the  (fate  of  the  mountain  after  the  fixth  eruption.  It 
, threw  up  flames  and  l.rva  near  an  hundred  times  between  that  period 
and  the  b.ittle  of  Pliarfalia;  and  it  was  particularly  furious  while 
Sextus  Pompeius  was  adding  the  horrors  of  war  to  its  devaffations. 
Charlemagne  was  at  Catania  during  one  of  the  eruptions  ; that 
'which  happened  in  the  year  1669  was  horrible  in  the  extreme.  The 
lava  burft  fortli  at  a place  called  Ricini,  and  ran  in  a ftream  fifty 
feet  deep,  and  four  miles  broad,  deffroying  all  before  it. 

y?itna  has  never  been  mealured  with  geometrical  accuracy;  the 
following  dimenfions  are  given  by  different  authors:  Height  above 
the  (urface  of  the  lea,  50,036  feet  ; 180  miles  circumference  at  the 
bafe.  Faujas  de  S.  Ton,  in  his  Volcans  du  Vivarais.  Height  12,000 
feet.  Brydone’s  Tour  to  Sicily.  Others  make  its  height  2000  toifes, 
and  its  (upeificies  three  hundred  fquare  miles.  It  is  divided  into 
circle.s  or  zones  : the  largcft  and  lowed  of  which  is  called  Picinon- 
te(e,  and  occupies  a breadth  of  eighteen  miles  of  rich  cultivation  • 
the  fecotid,  (NemoroCa)  afeends  fix  miles  above  it : the  lower  part  of 
the  third  (Netta  or  Scoperta,)  is  covered  with  fnow  in  winter  only  • 
but  perpetual  fnows  lie  on  the  upper  half  of  this  fierile  region,  which 
meafures  two  leagues  in  breadth,  and  terminates  in  tlie  fummit  of 
the  mountain. 

1 he  eruptions  of  .Mount  /Etna  are  generally  preceded  by  an  earth- 
quake, producing  devafi.ition  infinitely  more  to  be  deplored.  By  an 
earthquake  on  the  9th,  lOth,  and  I'lth,  of  January  1693,  fixteen 
tow  ns.  and  eighteen  manors,  with  the  inhabitants  and  entile,  were 
entirely  (wallowed  up,  feveral  other  towns  and  villages  laid  in  ruins, 
and  nineteen  tlioufand  of  the  inhabitants  periffied  in  the  genera'l 
wreck.  Anoilier,  which  happened  on  the  5th  of  February,  178’, 
e.xliiluted  a ealanii'ous  (cene : by  that  earthquake,  a great  part  of 
the  lower  didrid  of  tiie  city  and  port  of  Medina  was  deffroyed,  and 
much  damage  done  to  the  lofty  uniform  buildings,  called  Palazzata, 
But  rfie  efleds  of  this  fhock  were  not  fo  fatal  at  Medina,  or  Regc'io, 
as  on  the  plain;  tor  of  thirty  tlioufand,  the  fiippofcd  population  of 
the  city,  only  feven  hundred  were  deffroyed.  The  greateff  number 
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of  fufferers  were  the  inliabitants  of  the  towns  and  countries  fltuated 
in  tlie  plain  of  Calabria  Ultra.  At  Calal  Nuovo,  the  Princcfs 
Gerace,  with  upwards  of  four  thoufand  of  the  inhabitants,  were 
fwallowed  up  by  the  dreadful  abyfs ; at  Baguara  three  thoufand'and 
feventeen  perirtied  ; Radicina  and  Palmi  efliniated  their  dead  at 
about  three  thoufand  each  ; Terra  Nova  fourteen  hundred  ; and 
Semmera  a greater  number.  The  fum  total  of  the  mortality  occalioned 
by  the  earthquake,  according  to  the  returns  in  the  fccretary  of  hate’s 
office  in  Naples,  is  thirty-two  thoufand  (ix  hundred  and  twetity- 
feven  : but  Sir  William  Hamilton  is  of  opinion  that  forty  thoufand, 
including  flrangers,  may  at  lead  be  allowed,  without  exaggeration. 

Formerly,  lays  Mr.  Brydone,  there  were  a variety  of  wild  bcafis 
in  the  woody  regions  of  ^tna  ; but,  notwithffanditig  this  advantage 
they  had  over  the  dogs  and  hunters,  the  number  of  thele  is  now 
greatly  reduced.  They  Jiave  Hill,  however,  the  wild  boar,  the  roe- 
buck, and  a kind  of  wild  goat ; but  the  rate  of  Hags,  which  was 
much  celebrated,  as  well  as  that  of  bears,  is  thought  to  be  extintf. 
Several  places  of  the  mountain  are  Hill  named  from  thofe  animals. 
The  horlcs  and  cattle  of  Mount  j^itna  were  eHeemed  the  bell  in 
Sicily.  The  cattle  are  Hill  of  a large  Hze,  and  have  horns  of  fuch  a 
length,  that  they  are  preferved  as  curiofitics  in  fome  mufeiims. 

The  mountains  in  tliis  ifland  produce  emeralds,  jafper,  agate,  por- 
phyry, lapis-lazuli,  and  a Hone  called  catochite,  ofagreenifh  fpeckled 
colour,  rvhich  becomes  foft  by  the  warmth  of  a perfon’s  hand,  and 
is  faid  to  be  an  excellent  antidote  to  the  Hing  of  (corpions,  and  fome 
otlier  poifonous  infetfts.  All  the  coaHs  afford  good  filheries,  efjie- 
cially  for  tunnies;  the  cattle  in  the  ifland  are  very  fine,  and  game  of 
all  kinds  is  found  in  great  abundance.  Confiderable  profits  arife 
here  from  filk,  the  cultivation  of  which  was  firH  introduced,  in  1130, 
by  M.  Roger;  who,  returning  from  an  expedition  into  the  Holy- 
T.and,  in  which  he  had  taken  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Thebes,  brought 
back  with  him  fome  perfons  well  acquainted  with  the  management 
of  that  article  : hence  the  growth  and  manufaffure  of  it  have  been 
encouraged  iti  Naples,  the  Milanefe,  Spain,  and  the  French  provinces 
bordering  on  Italy.  Abundance  of  coral  is  fouttd  upon  the  coaH. 
Great  quantities  of  the  commodities  of  this  illand,  and  particidarly 
of  raw  and  manufaflured  filk,  are  exported  from  Mefllna,  where  a 
confid  from  almoH  every  nation  in  Europe  refides,  to  protect  and 
regulate  the  trade  of  his  country. 

The  rivers  here  have  but  a fhort  coiirfe,  and  confequently  few  of 
them  are  navigable:  they  defeend  precipitately  from  the  mountains. 
The  principal  of  them  are  the  Giaretta,  anciently  Symetus,  the  Sallb, 
the  Belicis,  the  Termini,  the  Ragufa,  and  the  Nifi.  Lake  Biveri  is 
the  only  piece  of  water  entitled  to  that  term  : the  Giaretta,  fays  Mr. 
Biydone,  was  celebrated  by  the  poets  under  the  name  of  Symetus. 
The  nymph  Thalia,  alter  her  amour  with  Jupiter,  is  Itippoled  to 
have  been  changed  into  this  Hream  ; and,  to  avoid  the  rclentmcnt  of 
Juno,  funk  under  the  ground  near  Mount  /Etna,  and  continued  her 
fubtcrrancous  courfc  to  the  fea.  This  river  takes  its  rife  on  the 
north  (ide  of  /Eini,  and,  palling  the  well  fkirts  of  the  mountain,  falls 
into  the  fea  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Morgantio.  It  no  longer 
finks  under  the  ground,  as  it  did  formerly. 

Aborigines,  Cyclops,  Sicani,  and  Siculi,  are  names  given  to  na- 
tions which  occupied  this  country  fucceflively ; then  came  the  IHiccui- 
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cians  from  Tvrc  and  Sidon.  Next  came  colonies  from  Greece,  who 
leized  upon  the  maritime  parts  of  this  fertile  ifland,  aboundin<r  in 
harbours  : the  luxuriant  foil  fupplied  them  with  rich  articles  ot  ex- 
portation ; and  by  commerce,  their  numbers,  wealth,  and  pov\er, 
increafed  in  rapid  progreflion;  while  the  old  inhabitants,  confined  to 
the  inner  mountainous  regions,  remained  in  an  uncivilifed  Hate.  By 
degrees,  their  name,  race,  and  character,  became  undidinguifhably 
blended  with  that  of  their  invaders.  The  Greeks  were  at  length 
obliged  to  (hare  this  country  with  the  Carthaginians:  thefe  were  fob- 
dued  or  expelled  by  the  Romans,  who  reduced  it  into  the  form  Of  a 
province.  It  followed  the  fortune  of  Italy  in  its  feveral  revolutions, 
till  the  Sicilian  Velpers  in  1282,  when  the  natives  nialfacred  the 
Fiench,  w ho  had  then  the  dominion  of  the  ifland.  The  Spaniards 
afterwards  got  jtofleflion  of  it,  and  continued  mafters  of  it  till  1707, 
when  they  were  cx()elled  by  the  Imperialifls.  At  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  Sicily  was  ceded  to  Vidtor,  Duke  of  Savoy  ; but  the  Em- 
peror Cliarles  VI.  forced  him  to  relinquifh  it,  and  take  that  of  Sar- 
dinia as  an  equivalent.  But,  as  the  Spaniards  had  not  had  any  con- 
cern in  the(e  bargains,  they  made  a ludden  attempt  to  recover  this 
fine  ifland  ; in  w hich  they  failed,  through  the  vigilance  of  the  Eng- 
lifli  admiral  Byng.  He  deflroyed  their  fleet  in  171S,  and  compelled 
them,  for  a time,  to  lay  aflde  their  projetl.  In  1734,  the  Spanilli 
court  refumed  their  defign  with  fuccels.  The  infant  Don  Carlos 
drove  the  Germans  out,  and  was  crowned  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
at  Palermo.  When  he  pafled  into  Spain,  to  take  pofleflion  of  that 
crown,  he  transferred  the  Sicilian  diadem  to  his  fon  Ferdinand  III. 
of  Sicily,  and  the  Fourth  of  Naples. 

This  ifland,  fays  Mr.  Swinburne,  is  governed  by  a viceroy', *in 
whofe  ablence  the  Archbifhop  of  Palermo  is  regent.  The  general 
alfemblyof  parliament  iscompefed  of  archbifhops,  bifliops,  abbots, 
and  priors,  to  the  number  of  (ixty-Iix  : thefe  form  the  Bracchio  or 
Eccleliafto.  Fifty-eight  princes,  twenty-feven  dukes,  thirty-feven 
marquifes,  twenty-feven  counts,  one  vifeount,  and  feventy-nine 
barons,  form  the  militare,  and  the  demaniale  confifls  of  forty-three 
reprefentatives  of  free  towns.  Out  of  each  bracchio  four  deputies 
are  chofen  to  conduit  public  bufinefs  : but  the  viceroy,  the  Prince 
of  Butera,  and  the  Praetor  of  Palermo,  are  always  the  three  firff. 
There  are  many  titled  perfons,  who  have  no  feat  in  the  alfembly  : 
of  thefe  there  are  flxty-two  princes,  fifty-five  dukes,  eighty-fev’en 
marquifes,  one  count,  and  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  other  feu- 
datories. 

Tlie  Roman  Catholic  is  the  eflabliflied  religion  of  the  ifland,  but 
the  Jews  are  permitted  to  refide  in  it.  Th6  ccclefiaftical  government 
is  compofed  of  three  bilhops  and  feven  archbifhops.  Here  is  a fove- 
reign  ecclefiaflical  tiibunal,  w-hich  judges  of  all  matters  and  difputes 
in  which  the  clergy  are  concerned.  The  number  of  churches,  con- 
vents, and  religious  foundations,  is  very  confiderable  ; the  buildinos 
ot  wliich  are  handfome,  and  the  revenues  great.  Here  are  a great 
number  of  curious  antiquities. 

We  arc  informed  by  Mr.  Swinburne,  that  the  principal  trade  of 
the  ifland  is  carried  on  at  Palermo  and  Melfina. 

7 he  environs  of  Girgenti  abound  w ith  almonds,  but  other  ports 
alfo  furnifh  a confiderable  quantity.  Lipari  gives  raifins  and  currants, 
but  of  a qiuality  interior  to  thofe  of  Calabria.  Sicily  alone  produces 
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plftachio  nuts.  Carob  beans  are  alfo  an  article  of  tratle.  Tivo 
thoiiland  chelts  of  oranges  are  fliipped  annually  at  Mclfina.  A large 
quantity  of  barilla  is  exported  from  the  foutliern  coafl.  The  quan- 
tity lent  to  England  is  near  the  half  of  the  quantity  font  thither  from 
Spain.  iVlellina  fends  olf  fix  thoufand  chefts  of  pickled  lemons,  and 
the  reft  of  the  kingdom  about  as  much  more;  two  hundred  and 
eighty  barrels  of  lemon-juice,  weighing  ten  falnie  each  ; and  twenty- 
feven  hundred-weight  of  bergamot  juice. 

'I  here  are  many  other  objects  of  export  trade,  but  thefe  are  the 
moft  conliderable. 

The  Sicilians,  fays  Mr.  Brydone,  are  animated  in  conver.^ation ; 
and  their  action,  tor  the  moft  part,  is  fo  ju(t  and  expreflive  of  their 
fentiments,  that,  without  hearing  what  is  faid,  a perlon  may  com- 
prehend the  (ubjeCt  of  their  difeourfe.  We  uledto  think  the  French 
and  Neapolitans  (fays  the  fame  writer)  great  adepts  in  this  art,  but 
they  are  much  outdone  by  the  Sicilians,  both  in  the  variety  and  juftice 
of  their  gefticulation.  Tlie  origin  of  this  cuftom  they  carry  fb  far 
back  as  the  time  of  the  earlieft  tyrants  of  Syracule,  who,  to  prevent 
confpiracies,  had  forbid  their  fubjeffts,  under  tlie  moft  fevere  penal- 
ties, to  be  feen  in  parties  talking  together.  This  obliged  them  to 
invent  a method  of  communicating  their  fentiments  by  dumb  ftiow, 
which  they  pretend  has  been  tranfmitted  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion ever  lince. 

Tlic  Sicilian  ladies  marry  very  young,  and  frequently  live  to  fee 
the  fiftli  or  fixth  generation.  In  general,  they  are  fpriglitly  and 
agreeable;  but  a Piedmontefe  or  an  Englilhman  would  declare  them 
very  ordinary.  Nothing  i»  lo  vague  as  our  ideas  of  female  beauty  ; 
they  cliange  in  every  climate;  and  the  criterion  is  no  whereto  be 
found.  The  ladies  liave  remarkable  fine  hair,  and  they  know  how 
to  drefs  and  adorn  it  to  tlie  greateft  advantage. 

'I'he  iiicilians  have  always  had  the  character  of  being  very  amorous, 
and  not  without  reafon.  The  whole  nation  are  poets,  even  tlie  pea- 
fant.s;  and  a man  Hands  a poor  chance  for  a iiiillrers,  who  is  not  ca- 
pable of  celebrating  her  praifes..  It  is  generally  allowed,  that  the 
paftoral  poetry  had  its  origin  in  this  illand  ; and  T heocritus,  after 
whom  they  (till  copy,  will  ever  hi;  looked  upon  as  the  prince  of  paf- 
toral  poets.  And  indeed  in  miific  too  as  well  as  poetry,  the  foft  amo- 
rous pieces  are  generally  ftyled  Siciliani : thele  they  tiled  to  play  all 
night  iinder  ’their  miftrels’s  windows,  to  exprefa  tlie  delicacy  of  their 
paftion  ; but  ferenading  is  not  to  nuich  iti  falliion  as  it  was  during  the 
time  ot  their  more  intimate  connection  wiili  Spain,  w’heii  it  was  (aid 
by  one  of  their  atuliors,  that  no  pci  (bn  could  pa(sfora  man  of  gal- 
lantry who  had  not  a cold,  and  was  lure  never  to  fncceed  in  making 
love  iinlela  he  courted  in  a lioarle  voice. 

PYROTECIINY;  oa  tup  ART  ok  PREPARING  all  KINDS 
OF  I'TRE-WURKS. — Contiiuied  from  p.  185. 

To  MAKE  FiRE-PU-MI’S. 

CASES  for  fire-pumps  arc  made  as  thole  fortonrbillons ; only  they 
are  p.alred  inltrad  o(  being  rolled  dry.  Having  rolled  and  dried 
your  cales,  fill  them:  firft  put  in  a little  meal-powder,  and  then  a 
ftar  ; on  whieh  ram  lightly  a ladle  or  two  of  compofition,  then  a little 
nieal-pov/der,  and  on  that  a (tar,  tlvii  again  cempofition  ; and  lo  on 
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till  yon  liave  filled  the  cafe.  Stars  for  fire-pumps ; fhoiild  nof‘ be 
round;  but  mud  be  made  either  fquare,  or  flat  and  circular,  with  a 
hole  through  the  middle;  tlie  quantity  of  powder  for  throwing  the 
flars  niuft  increafe  as  you  come' near  the  top  of  thecale;  tor,  if 
much  powder  be  put  at  the  bottom,  it  will  burfl  the  cafe.  1 he  liars 
muff  differ  in  fize  in  this  manner  : Let  the  ffar  w hich  you  put  in  firff 
be  about  ^ lefs  than  the  bore  of  the  c fe  ; but  let  the  next  ffar  be  a 
little  larger,  and  the  third  ffar  a little  larger  than  the  fecund,  and  fo 
on:  let  them  increafe  in  diatuetcr  till  within  two  ot  the  tup  of  the 
cafe,  which  two  muff  fit  in  tight.  As  the  loaditig  of  fire-puntps  is 
fOmew  hat  difficult,  it  will  be  necelfary  to  make  two  or  three  trials 
before  you  depend  on  their  performance:  when  you  fill  a number  of 
pumps,  take  care  tiot  to  put  in  each  an  equal  quantity  of  charge  be- 
tween the  flars,  (b  that,  when  they  are  fired,  they  may  not  throw  up 
too  many  ffars  together.  Cafes  for  fire-pumps  fhould  be  made  very 
Ifiong,  and  rolled  on  4 or  8 oz.  formers,  to  or  12  inches  long  each. 

Vertical  Scroti  Wheel. — This  wheel  may  be  made  of  any  diameter, 
httt  muff  be  conffrutted  in  the  following  manner.  Have  a block 
made  of  a moderate  fize,  in  w hich  fix  four  flat  fpokes,  and  on  them 
fix  a fiat  circular  fell  of  wood  ; round  the  front  of  this  fell  place 
port-fires  ; then  on  the  front  of  the  fpokes  form  a fcroll,  either  with 
a iioop  or  Itrong  iron  wire  ; ou  this  fcroll  tie  cafes  ot  brilliant  fire, 
in  proportion  to  the  w heel,  head  to  tail.  When  you  fire  this  wheel, 
light  the  firff  cafe  near  the  fell;  then,  as  the  cafes  fire  fticcellively,  you 
will  fee  the  circle  of  fire  graditally  diminifli : but  whether  the  illumi- 
nations on  the  fell  begin  with  the  fc  roll  or  not,  is  imtnaterial,  that 
beiitg  left  entirely  to  the  maker.  This  wlieel  may  be  put  in  the  frOnt 
of  a regttlated  piece,  or  fired  by  itfelf,  occafionally. 

Pin-Wheels. — Firfi  roll  fame  paper  pipes,  about  14  inches  long 
each  ; thefc  pipes  nuift  tiot  be  made  thick  of  paper,  two  or  three 
rounds  of  elepliant  paper  beitjg  fufficient.  When  your  pipes  ate 
fliorpitghly  dried,  you  muff  have  a tin  tube  12  inches  long,  to  fit 
cafy  itito  the  pipes  ; at  one  end  of  this  tube  fix  a fmall  cotiical  cup, 
which  cotte  is  called  a funtid  ; then  bend  one  end  of  one  of  the 
pipes,  and  put  tlie  fut>nel  in  at  the  other  as  far  as  it  will  reach,  and 
fill  the  cup  w ith  compofttion  ; theti  draw  out  tlie  funnel  by  a little  at 
time,  fhaking  it  up  and  down,  and  it  will  fill  the  pipe  as  it  comes  out. 
Having  filled  fome  pipes,  have  fome  fmall  blocks  made,  about  one 
inch  dtameter  and  half  an  inch  thick  : round  one  ot  thele  blocks 
wind  and  paffe  a pipe,  and  to  the  end  of  this  pipe  join  another;  this 
muff  be  done  by  twiffing  the  end  of  one  pipe  to  a point,  and  putting 
it  into  the  end  of  the  other  with  a little  pafle  : in  this  manner  join 
four  or  five  pipes,  winding  them  one  upon  the  other  fo  as  to  form  a 
fpiral  line.  Having  wound  on  your  pipes,  paffe  two  (lips  of  paper 
acrofs  them  to  hold  them  together;  belides  thefe  flips  of  paper,  th? 
pipes  muff  be  pafled  togethei  . 

There  is  another  method  of  making  thefe  wheels,  viz.  by  winding 
on  the  pi])t's  without  paffe,  and  Ificking  theui  togeilter  w itii  fealiug- 
wax  at  every  half  turn;  fb  tfiat,  when  they  are  fired,  the  end  >vill 
fall  loofe  every  time  the  fire  palfes  the  wax,  by  which  means  the  cir- 
cle ot  file  will  be  conliderably  incrcafcd.  The  formers  for  tliefe 
pipes  ate  made  from  to  4-161I1S  of  an  inch  diameter  ; andthecom- 
pofition  for  them  is  as  follows:  Meal- powder  8 oz.  (altpetre  2 oz. 
and  fulpluir  i ; among  thefe  ingredients  may  be -mixed  a little  fleel- 
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filings  or  the  dnft  of  cafl  iron  : this  compofition  fboiild  be  very  dry, 
and  not  made  too  fine,  or  it  will  (tick  in  tlic  funnel.  Thcfe  w heels 
may  be  fired  on  a large  pin,  and  held  irt  the  Iiand  with  fafety. 

Fire-globes. — Tliere  are  two  Ibrts  of  fire-.globes ; one  with  proje6^- 
cd  cafes;  the  other  with  the  cafes  concealed,  thus;  Have  a globe 
made  of  wood,  of  any  diameter  you  choofe,  and  divide  the  furface 
of  it  into  14  equal  parts,  and  at  each  divifion  bore  a hole  perpendi- 
cular to  the  centre:  thefe  lioles  mufi  be  in  proportion  to  the  cafes 
intended  to  be  ufed  ; in  every  hole  except  one,  put  a cafe  filled  with 
brilliant  or  any  other  charge,  and  let  the  mouths  of  the  cafes  be 
even  whth  the  furface  of  the  globe  ; then  cut  in  the  globe  a groove, 
from  the  mouth  of  one  cafe  to  the  other,  for  leaders  which  muff  be 
carried  from  cafe  to  cafe,  fo  that  they  may  all  be  fired  together  ; this 
done,  cover  the  globe  with  a fingle  paper,  and  paint  it.  Thcfe 
globes  may  be  tiled  to  ornament  a building. 

Fire-globes  with  projefled  cafes  are  made  thus  : Your  globe  being 
made  with  14  holes  bored  in  it  as  ufual,  fix  in  every  hole  except  one, 
a cafe,  and  let  each  c.afe  project  from  the  globe  two-thirds  of  its 
length  ; then  clothe  all  the  cafes  with  leaders,  fo  that  they  may  all 
take  fire  at  the  fame  time.  Fire  globes  are  fiipported  by  a pintle, 
made  to  fit  the  hole  in  which  there  is  no  cafe. 

To  thread  and  join  Leaders,  and  place  them  on  different  Works, 

Joining  and  placing  leaders  is  a very  efTentlal  part  of  fire-works,  aS 
it  is  on  the  leaders  that  the  performance  of  all  complex  wot  ks  depends; 
for  which  reafon  the  metliod  of  condudling  pipes  of  communication 
ftiall  be  here  explained  in  as  plain  a manner  as  podible.  Your  works 
being  ready  to  be  clothed,  proceed  tints:  Cut  your  pipes  of  a fuffi- 
cient  bngih  to  reach  from  one  cafe  to  the  other;  then  put  in  the 
quick-match,  which  mufl  always  be  made  to  go  in  very  eafy  ; when 
the  match  is  in,  cut  it  off  within  about  an  inch  of  the  end  of  the 
pipe,  and  let  it  projeft  as  much  at  the  other  end  ; then  fallen  tlie 
pipe  to  the  mouth  of  each  cafe  witli  a ))in,  and  put  the  loofe  ends  of 
the  match  into  the  mouths  of  the  cafes,^  with  a little  meal -powder: 
this  done  to  all  the  cafes,  pafle  over  the  mouth  of  each  two  or  three, 
bits  of  paper.  The  preceding  method  is  ufed  for  large  cafes,  and 
the  following  for  fmall,  and  for  iiluminalions  : Fird  thread  a long 
pipe ; then  lay  it  on  the  tops  of  tlie  cafes,  and  cut  a bit  of  the  under 
fide,  over  the  mouth  of  each  cafe.  To  that  the  match  may  appear; 
then  pin  the  pipe  to  every  other  cafe;  but  before  you  put  on  the 
pipes,  put  a little  meal-powder  in  tlie  mouth  of  eacli  cafe.  If  the 
cafes  thus  clothed  are  port-fires  on  illuminated  works,  cover  the 
mouth  of  each  cafe  with  a (ingle  paper;  but  if  they  are  choaked 
cafes,  fitiiatcd  (o  that  a number  of  fparks  from  other  works  may  fall 
on  them  before  they  are  fired,  feeme  them  with  three  or  four  papers, 
which  mufi  be  palfed  on  very  fmooth,  that  there  may  be  no  creafes 
for  the  fparks  to  lodge  in,  whiTi  often  fet  fire  to  the  works  before 
their  time.  Avoid  as  rmich  as  pofiible  placing  the  leaders  too  near, 
or  one  acrofs  the  otiicr  fo  as  to  loiicli,  as  it  may  happen  that  the  flafii 
of  one  will  fire  tlie  other;  therefore  if  your  works  fiiould  be  fo  form- 
ed that  tl  e leaders  mufi  crofs  or  touch,  be  fure  to  make  them  very 
Itrong,  and  fccurc  at  (he  joints,  and  at  every  opening. 

When  a great  length  of  pipe  is  required,  it  mufi  be  nt'ade  by  join- 
ing feveral  pipes  in  this  inaniier  ; Having  put  on  one  length  of 
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match  as  many  pipes  as  it  will  hold,  pafle  paper  over  every  joint} 
but,  if  a ftill  greater  length  is  required,  more  pipes  mull  be  joined, 
by  cutting  about  an  inch  off  one  fide  of  each  pipe  near  the  end,  and 
laying  the  quick-match  together,  and  tying  them  fall  with  fmall 
twine  ; after  which,  cover  the  joining  with  parted  paper. 


Placing  Fire-works  to  be  exhibited. 

Nothing  adds  more  to  the  appearance  of  fire-works  than  the  placing 
them  properly  ; though  tlie  manner  of  placing  them  chiefly  depends 
on  the  judgment  of  the  maker.  The  following  are  the  rules  gene- 
rally obferved,  whether  the  works  are  to  be  fired  on  a building  or 
on  rtands ; If  they  arc  a double  fet,  place  one  wheel  of  a fort  on 
each  fide  of  the  building;  and  next  to  each  of  them,  towards  the 
centre,  place  a fixed  piece,  tlien  wheels,  andfoon;  leaving  a fuffi- 
cient  dirtance  between  them  for  the  fire  to  play  from  one  without 
burning  the  other-  Having  fixed  fome  of  your  works  thus  in  front, 
place  the  reft  behind  them,  in  the  centre  of  their  intervals.  The 
largeft  piece,  which  is  generally  a regulated  or  tranfparent  piece, 
nuift  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  behind  it  a fun, 
which  murt  always  rtand  above  all  the  other  works.  A little  before 
the  building,  or  rtands,  place  your  large  gerbes ; and  at  the  back  of 
the  works  fix  your  matron  batteries,  pots  des  aigrettes,  pots  des  brins, 
pots  de  fauciJJ'ons,  air-ballons,  and  flights  of  rockets.  The  rocket 
Hands  may  be  fixed  behind,  or  anywhere  elfe,  fo  as  not  to  be  in  the 
way  of  the  works.  Single  colleflions  arc  fired  on  rtands ; which 
rtands  are  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  theodolite  flands,  only  the  top 
part  murt  be  long  or  rtiort  occafionally ; thefe  rtandt  may  be  fixed  up 
very  foon  without  much  trouble. 
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rockets 


wheels  illuminated 


Order  of  Firing. 

Twofignal 
Six  fky 

Two  honorary 
Four  caduceus 

vertical  1 , 

Two  < fpiral  J 

(^tranfparent  rtars 
A line  rocket  of  five  changes 
Four  tourbillons 
*1  rhorizontal  wheels 

I I air  balloons  illuminated  - ' 

y Two  Chinefe  fountains 

I regulating  pieces  of  four  mutations  oach 
Lpots  des  aigrettes 
Three  large  gerbes 
A flight  of  rockets 

}Tivrt  / balloon  wheels 

\cafcades  of  brilliant  fire 
I wclve  Iky-rockets 
\ Two  f dluniinated  yew  trees 
/ \ air-balloons  of  ferpents,  and  2 compound 

Four  tourbillons. 

\ Two  / Fruiloni  wheels 

/ \illuminatcd  globes  with  horizontal  W'heels 
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25- 

26. 
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29. 

30. 
31* 

32- 

33- 


One  pot  des  faucifTons 
Two  plural  wheels 
Marron  battery 
Two  chandeliers  illuminated 
Ranpe  of  pots  des  brins 
Twelve  (ky-rockets 
Two  yew-trees  of  fire 
Neft  of  ferpents 
Two  doubleconesilluminated 


34- 
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1. 

2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 


Regulating  piece  of 
mutations,  viz. 

Vertical  wheel  illuminated 
Golden  glory 
Odtagon  vertical  wheel 
Porcupine’s  quills 
Crofs  fires 

6.  Star- piece  with  brilliant  rays 

7.  Six  vertical  wheels 

35.  Brilliant  fun 

36.  Large  flight  of  rockets 

When  water-works  are  to  be  exhibited,  divide  them  into  feveral 
fets,  and  fire  one  fet  after  every  fifth  or  fixth  change  of  land  and 
air  works.  Obferve  this  rule  in  firing  a double  fet  of  works  : Al- 
ways begin  with  fky- rockets,  then  two  moveable  pieces,  then  two 
fixed  pieces,  and  fo  on  ; ending  with  a large  flights  of  rockets,  or  a 
marron  battery  : if  a lingle  collection,  fire  a fixed  piece  after  every 
wheel  or  two,  and  now  and  then  f'ome  air  and  water  works. 

Fountain  of  Sky-rockets. — Procure  a perpendicular  poll,  16  feet  high 
from  the  ground,  and  4 inches  fquare.  Let  the  rail,  or  crols  piece, 
be  r foot  6 inches  long,  3 inches  broad,  and  1 thick.  The  rail  at 
bottom  mufl  be  6 feet  long,  1 foot  broad,  and  i inch  thick.  The 
two  Tides,  which  ferve  to  fupply  the  rails,  are  i foot  broad  at  bot- 
tom, and  cut  in  the  front  with  a regular  Hope,  to  3 inches  at  top; 
but  their  back  edges  muft  be  parallel  with  the  front  of  the  pots. 
The  breadth  of  the  rail,  will  be  determined  by  the  breadth  of  the 
Tides  : all  the  rails  mufl  be  fixed  at  2 feet  diflance  from  each  other, 
and  at  right  angles  with  the  pots.  Having  placed  the  rails,  bore  in 
the  bottom  rail  10  holes  at  equal  diflances,  large  enough  to  receive 
the  (lick  of  a one-pound  rocket  : in  the  back  edge  of  this  rail  cut  a 
groove  from  one  end  to  the  other,  fit  to  contain  a quick-match  ; then 
cut  a groove  in  the  top  of  the  rail,  from  the  edge  of  each  hole,  into 
the  groove  in  the  back  : in  the  fame  manner  cut  in  the  fecond  rail  8 
holes  and  grooves;  in  the  third  rail,  6 holes  and  grooves;  in  the 
fourth  rail,  4 holes  and  grooves;  and  in  the  top  rail,  2 holes  and 
grooves.  Place  a rail  with  holes  in  it  to  guide  the  ends  of  the  rocket- 
flicks  : this  rail  mufl  be  fixed  6 feet  from  the  rail  at  bottom.  The 
fountain  frame  being  thus  made,  prepare  your  rockets  thus:  Tie 
round  the  mouth  of  each  a piece  of  thin  paper,  large  enough  to  go 
twice  round,  and  to  projeft  about  1^  inch  from  the  mouth  of  the 
rocket,  which  nuifl  be  rubbed  with  wet  meal-powder;  in  the  mouth 
of  each  rocket  put  a leader,  which  fecurc  well  with  the  paper  that 
projedts  from  the  mouth  of  the  cafe:  thefe  leaders  mull  be  carried 
into  the  grooves  in  the  back  of  tlie  rails,  in  which  lay  a quick-match 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  cover  it  with  pafled  paper:  holes 
mufl  be  made  in  the  rail  at  bottom,  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  flicks 
of  the  rockets,  and  fo  on  to  the  fourth  rail  ; fo  that  the  flicks  of 
the  rockets  at  top  will  go  through  all  the  rails.  The  rockets  being 
fo  prepared,  fix  a gerbe,  or  white  flower-pot,  on  eaclt  rail,  before 
the  pofl,  with  their  mouths  inclining  a little  forwards  : thefe  gerbes 
mufl  be  lighted  all  at  once.  Behind  or  before  each  gerbe,  fix  a cafe 
of  brilliant  or  flow  fire;  thefe  cafes  mufl  be  filled  fo  that  they  may 
burn  one  out  after  the  other,  to  regulate  the  fotintain  ; which  may 
be  done  by  carrying  a leader  from  the  end  of  each  flow  or  brilliant 
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fire,  into  the  groove  in  tlie  back  of  each  rail.  Different  fixed  rockets 
may  be  nCed  in  thefe  fountains;  but  it  will  be  beft  to  till  the  headsof 
the  rockets  on  cacli  rail  with  different  forts  of  things,  in  this  itianner; 
thofe  at  top  with  crackers,  the  next  with  tains,  the  tliiid  with  ler- 
pents,  the  fourth  with  tailed  ffars,  and  tire  laft  flight  with  common 
or  brilliatit  flars. 

Palm  Tiee. — Tliis  piece,  though  made  of  common  fires  and  of  a 
finiple  conltriulition,  lias  a very  pleafing  ert'e:t ; owing  to  tlie  fires  in- 
terfedfing  fcofien,  that  they  refemble  the  blanches  of  trees.  Pro- 
cure a perpendicular  poff,  of  any  ihicknels,  fo  that  it  is  lufhiiently 
flrong  to  hold  tire  cales ; let  the  diffance  of  the  arms  be  2 feet  6 nu  hes, 
and  let  the  length  of  each  ciofs  piece  be  2 feet;  on  each  end  of  each 
fix  a five  pthnted  liar;  then  fix,  on  pegs  made  on  purpofe,  12-iiich 
lialf-potind  cafes  of  brilliant  fire.  All  the  cafes  and  flats  mufl  be 
fired  at  once.  This  piece  (houKl  be  fixed  high  frotn  tlie  ground. 

iiluminaud  Pyramid,  rank  Archimedian  Screws,  a Globe,  and  vertical  Sun, 

May  be  of  any  heiglu  ; ilie  fpace  between  tlie  rails  imifl  be  6 inches, 
and  the  rails  as  thin  as  poflihle  : in  all  the  rails  lin  k port,  hies  at  4 
inches  diftance.  1 he  .•\rcliimedi.in  ferews,  arc  notliing  more  than 
double  fpiral  wheels,  with  the  cales  placed  on  their  wliecls  horizon- 
tally inlleud  of  obliquely.  1 he  vertical  fun,  need  not  conlill  ol  more 
titan  12  rays,  to  form  a liiigle  glorv.  The  globe  at  top  mull  be  made 
in  proportion  to  the  pyiamid  ; wliich  being  prepared  a cording  to 
the  preceding  directions,  place  your  leaders  fo  that  all  the  illumi- 
iiafiiig  port  fires,  ferews,  globe,  and  luii,  may  lake  fire  *to,.et her. 
1 he  pvramid  mull  be  fupported  uy  the  two  (ides,  and  by  a (upport 
brcMiglit  from  a pule,  which  mull  be  placed  two  feet  from  the  back 
of  tlie  pyramid,  ihat  the  w lieets  may  run  free. 

Rofe  piece,  and  Sun.-^A.  role- piece  may  be  ufed  for  a mutation  of 
a regulated  piece,  or  fired  by  itfelf : it  makes  the  befl  appearance 
when  inade  large;  if  its  exterior  diameter  be  6 leer,  ii  will  be  a 
good  fize.  Let  ihe  extericu  tell  be  iiiade  of  vs.ood,  and  fupported  by 
4 wooden  fpokes  : all  the  oih  r parts,  on  wliicli  tlie  illumiiiaiioiis  are 
fixed,,  mufl  be  made  of  flrong  iron  wire  : on  the  exterior  tell  place 
as  niaiiy  half-  pound  cales  of  brilltaiii  c barge  as  y 011  liiink  proper,  but 
the  mute  the  betier;  for  the  nearer  the  cales  are  placed,  the  ilrunger 
will  be  the  rays  of  the  (an  : the  illuminaiions  lliuuld  be  placed  w iihin 
3 indies  of  each  otlier  ; they  mull  be  all  fired  together,  and  burn 
fome  tunc  befote  tlie  fiin  is  lighted ; w liich  mac  be  done  by  carrying 
a leader' trom  the  middle  ot  one  of  tiie  iliuininations,  to  the  mouth 
of  one  of  the  fun  cales. 

Tranjparivt  Stars  with  illutinnated  Pays.  — Firfl  make  a flrong  circu- 
lar b.ick  or  body  of  the  fiar,  a feci  di.imeicr,  to  w fii<  h you  fix  the  il- 
lumiiKued  rays  : in  the  centre  of  the  front  ot  the  body  fix  a fpiiidle, 
on  whicli  pul  a dotihle  triangular  wlieel,  6 inches  diameter,  clothed 
with  2-ounce  cafes  of  biilliant  chaige  : tiie  tales  on  this  wheel  mufl 
burn  but  one  at  a t nie.  Round  the  edge  of  the  body  nail  a lioop 
made  of  thin  wood  or  tin:  ihis  hoop  inuil  project  in  Ir.oni  6 or  7 
inches;  in  iliis  hoop  cut  three  or  four  Imles  to  let  out  the  Imoke 
from  I lie  wlieel.  'I  lie  flarand  garter  m.ay  be  cut  out  ot  llrong  pafle- 
board  oi  tin,  made  in  this  utanuer ; Cut  a round  piece  of  palteboard 
or  till,  2 *eet  cli.uiieter,  on  which  draw  a fiar,  and  cut  it  out;  then 
oicr  the  vacancy  pafle  Peifiaa  lilk;  paint  the  letters  yellow;  4 “I 
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the  riys  yellow,  and  4 red;  the  crofsin  the  middle  mny  be  painted 
half  red  aitd  half  yellow,  or  yellow  and  bine.  This  tranfparent  (lar 
miift  be  fai'tencd  to  the  wooden  hoop  by  a (crew,  to  take  off  and  on; 
the  illuminated  rays  are  made  of  thin  wood,  with  tin  (bckets  fixed  on 
their  (ides  within  4 inches  of  each  other  ; in  thefe  fockets  flick  illu- 
iniiiaimg  port-fires;  behitidthe  point  of  each  ray  fix  ahalf-ponnd  cafe 
of  gre\,  black,  or  Chinefe,  fire.  The  illuminated  rays  are  to  be 
lighted  at  the  (ante  time  as  the  triangular  wheel,  or  after  it  is  burnt 
out  ; vs  hich  may  be  done  by  a tin- barrel  being  fixed  to  the  wheel, 
after  the  manner  of  tliofe  in  the  reguluteii  pieces.  Into  this  barrel 
Carry  a leader  from  the  illuminated  rays,  through  the  back  of  tlte 
ftar;  w hie  It  leader  mnft  be  met  by  anotlier,  brought  from  the  tail  of 
the  lafl  cafe  on  the  w heel. 

Tranfparent  Table  Star  illuminated. — The  centre  frame  muff  be  4 
feet  Iqiiare  ; and  iir  this  fquare  fix  a tranfparent  flar.  This  fhtr  may 
be  painted  blue,  and  its  rays  made  as  thofe  of  the  flaming  ftars 
deferibed  before.  The  wheel  for  this  flar  may  be  compofed  of  dif- 
ferent coloured  fires,  with  a charge  or  two  of  flow  fire  ; the  wheels 
may  be  clothed  with  any  number  of  cafes,  fo  that  the  flar-wlieel 
conlirt  of  the  fame  : the  illuminating  port-fires,  vvhiclt  nuifl  be 
placed  very  near  each  oilier  on  the  frames,  nuifl  be  fo  managed  as 
to  burn  as  long  as  the  wheels,  and  lighted  at  the  fame  time. 

The  regulated  Spual  Piece,  with  a projrded  Star-w/icel  illuminated. — 
This  piece  may  be  thus  made.  Procure  a block  of  8 inches  diameter ; 
in  this  block  ferew  6 iron  Ipokes,  which  nnifl  ferve  for  fpindles  for 
the  fpiral  wlieels  : tliele  wheels  are  made  as  iilual,  each  foot 
diameter,  and  3 leet  in  height:  the  fpindies  mufl  be  long  enough  to 
keep  the  wheels  4 or  5 inches  from  one  anotlier;  at  tlie  end  of  each 
fpindle  miiil  he  a ferew-nut,  on  whipli  the  wheels  that  hang  down- 
wards will  run  ; and  on  the  fpindles  whicii  (land  upwards  mult  be  a 
fhotiloer,  for  the  blocks  of  the  wheels  to  run  on. 

'J  he  projected  flar  w heel  mult  turn  on  the  f.ime  fpindle  on  which 
the  large  block  is  fixed  ; this  fpindle  mufl  be  long  enough  to  allovv 
the  (iar-w  heel  to  project  a little  before  the  fpiral  w lieels : the  exterior 
diameter  of  the  (tar-wheel  mufl  be  3 feet  5.  On  this  wlieel  fix  3 
circles  of  iron  wire,  and  on  lliem  port-fires  ; on  the  block  phtce  a 
tranlparenf  flar,  ora  huge  5-pointed  brilliant  ftar.  Tlie  cafes  on 
this  wheel  may  burn  4 at  once,  as  it  will  contain  near  twice  the  num- 
ber of  one  of  the  fpiral  wheel's  : tlie  ca(es  on  the  fpiral  wheels' mufl 
be  placed  parallel  to  their  fells,  and  burn  two  at  a time. 

A Figure-piece  illuminated  with  fve-pointed  Stars. — 1 he  conflru6lion 
of  this  piece  is  very  ealy.  d he  vertiial  wlieel  in  tlie  centre  iiuili  be 
1 foot  diameter,  and  cunfifl  ot  6 four-ounce  cafe.s  of  different  co- 
loured charge,  w Inch  cafes  mufl  burn  double:  on  the  frames  fix  5 
pointed  brilliant  or  blue  flars,  rammed  4 inches  with  conipofiiion  ; 
let  the  fpace  betw  een  eacli  (1  ar  be  8 inches ; at  each  point  fix  a gei  be, 
'or  cafe  of  Cfiinefe  fire.  When  to  be  fired,  let  the  gerbe,  flars,  and 
wheel,  he  lighted  at  the  fame  time. 

The  Star-wheel  illuminated.— T\\'\s  beautiful  piece  hath  its  exterior 
fell  made  of  wood,  3 teef  6,  or  4 feet,  diameter  ; witliin  this  fell, 
form  with  iron  wire  3 circles,  one  Icfs  than  the  otlier,  (o  that  the 
diameter  of  tlie  lealt  may  be  about  10  inches:  place  the  port  fires  on 
thele  lelis  with  their  mouths  inclining  outwards,  and  the  port-fires 
4in  the  points  of  the  Itar  with  their  mouths  projctluig  in  front:  let 
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thf  exterior  fcU  be  clothed  with  4-ounce  cafes  of  grey  charge:  thefff 
cafes  nuifl  burn  4 at  a time,  and  be  lighted  at  the  fame  time  as  th« 
iliii  niinations. 

Pyramid  of  Flower -pots. — This  curious  piece  mnft  be  made  thus, 
l.et  the  height  be  6 teet  ; and  from  one  rail  to  the  other,  2:  on  the 
bottom  rail  fix  5 paper  mortars,  each  3A  inches  diameter  v thefe 
mortars  load  witli  ferpents,  crackers,  flars,  &c.  In  the  centre  of 
each  mortar  fix  a cafe  of  fpur-fire:  on  the  fecond  rail  fix  4 mortars, 
fo  as  to  ftand  exaftly  in  the  middle  of  the  intervals  of  them  on  the 
bottom  rail  ; on  the  third  rail  place  3 mortars;  on  the  fourth,  2 ; 
and  on  the  top  of  the  port,  1 : the  bottom  rail  mult  be  6 feet  long  : 
all  the  mortars  mult  incline  a little  forwards,  that  they  may  ealily 
difeharf-e  ; and  the  fpur-fires  rammed  exadly  alike,  that  the  mor- 
tars may  all  be  fired  at  the  lame  time.  Having  prepared  your  py  rainid 
according  to  the  preceding  diredlions,  carry  pipes  of  communication 
from  one  fpur-fire  to  the  other. 

The  illuminating  Regulating  Piece. — Erefl:  flat  wooden  fpokes,  each 
5 feet  long:  at  the  end  ot  each  place  a vertical  wheel,  10  inches 
diameter,  clothed  with  6 four-ounce  cafes  of  brilliant  fire:  thefe 
cafes  mull  burn  but  1 at  a time  ; on  two  of  the  fpokes  of  each  wheel 
place  2 port-fires,  which  mull  be  lighted  with  the  firft  cafe  of  the 
wheel  • on  each  fpoke  behind  the  wheels,  place  6 cafes  of  the  fame 
fire  with  thole  on  the  wheels  : thefe  cafes  mull  be  tied  acrofs  the 
fpokes  with  their  mouths  all  one  way,  and  be  made  to  take  fire  fuc- 
ceffively  one  after  the  other,  fo  that  they  may  allill  the  whole  pieces 
to  turn  round. 

The  diameter  of  the  large  wheel  mull  be  2J  feet ; and  its  fell 
made  of  wood,  which  mult  be  fixed  to  the  large  fpokes:  on  this 
wheel  place  24  cafes  of  the  fame  fort  with  thofe  on  the  fmall  wheels; 
thefe  cafes  mull  burn  4 at  a time : in  this  wheel  make  3 circles  with 
iron  wire,  and  on  them  place  illuminating  port-fires;  the  ftar-poirtts 
on  the  large  fpokes  may  be  made  of  thin  alh-hoops;  the  diameter  of 
thefe  points  clofe  to  the  centre-wheel  mult  be  ii  inches:  on  thefe 
points  place  port-fires,  at  3^  inches  dillance  one  from  the  other. 

{To  be  concluded  in  our  ncMt.) 

meditations  on  a NEWSPAPER. 

Every  man,  when  he  wakes  in  the  morning,  finds  that  the  re- 
i flexions  fuggclled  by  the  preceding  day  have  been,  if  not  wholly 
obliterated,  at  lealt  fufpended  by  lleep  ; that  new  topics  of  conver- 
fation  are  wanting,  and  that  fnrprife  is  a tip-toe  for  new  calls  ; that 
he  is  tmwilling  to  recur  to  the  bulinefs  of  the  preceding  day,  becaufe 
it  has  been  exhaufled,  or  alhamed  to  recolleiSl  it  becaufe  it  has  dif- 
appointed  him.  A family  tlius  met  together  would  drink  the  tea  of 
l.ethe,  and  eat  the  toall  of  taciturnity,  were  they  not  happily  re- 
lieved from  torpor  of  thought  and  immoveability  of  tongue,  by  the 
entrance  of  a nevvfpaper.  It  is  j)oflible,  indeed,  that  the  weatlisr 
might  furnifh  a brief  fubjea  of  debate;  but  the  wind  mull  blow  a 
luirricane,  and  the  rain  defeend  in  torrents,  to  be  worth  more  than 
a moment’s  converfation.  When  the  new  fpaper  appears,  however, 
all  Europe  is  united  to  refrclh  the  languid  memory,  to  quicken  the 
dull  thought,  and  give  expedition  to  the  communicative  tongue. 
Even  ihe  brcakfall-table  is  indebted  to  the  prefence,  of  t}tis  lively 
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Itneft.  The  tea  acquires  a more  odoriterous  flavour;  the  toaft  i3 
handed  about  with  a quicker  velocity;  and  the  fugar  and  butter, 
though  lefs  white  and  fweet  tlian  could  be  wilhed,  efcape  without 
cenfure  in  the  multiplicity  of  refledtions  which  the  newlpaper  fuggefts. 

No  publication  furely  was  ever  contrived  fo  fertile  in  fources  of 
refledtion  to  thofe  who  choofe  to  think,  or  of  converiation  to  thole 
who  prefer  the  humbler,  though  more  noify,  bufmefs  of  talking. 
Firft,  a long  lift  of  expenfive  amufements  prefents  itfelf,  fraught 
with  every  tempting  inducement.  Here  it  is  important  to  obferve 
"how  a play  is  call,  what  great  performers  are  concerned,  and  ^^hat 
farce  or  entertainment  is  to  follow  ; if  a concert,  what  pieces  are  to 
be  performed,  and  by  whom;  if  an  opera,  whether  the  divine  Signor 
, or  the  more  divine  Signora  — , bears  a part.  From  amufe- 
ments there  is  a tranfition  to  works  of  charity,  to  fubfcriptions  of 
names  and  fums  of  money  for  benevolent  purpofes;  whether  the  ar- 
rangement here  be  judicious,  or  whether  thefe  ought  not  to  precede 
amufements,  I (hall  not  (fop  to  enquire.  Perhaps  the  editor  truffs  to 
Che  good  fenfe  of  his  readers,  that  what  he  mixes  heterogeneoufly, 
they  will  fcparate  and  arrange  judicioudy.  Otherwife,  there  would 
appear  to  be  a defigned  confiilion  in  the  advertifement- part  of  a 
paper,  which  would  not  be  ealily  reconciled  to  common  fenic,  and 
would  ferve  rather  to  perplex  our  refledlions  than  to  call  tliem  forth 
to  any  ufeful  purpofe.  With  advertifements  a paper  ufually  begins 
and  ends,  and  it  is  proper  therefore  that  we  confider  them  firft. 
They  deferve  this  preference,  too,  on  another  account.  Attentively 
obferved,  they  will  be  found  a very  cone6f  pi6fure  of  the  times,  and  a 
very  faithful  record  of  the  transfer  of  property, whet  her  by  fale  or  fraud- 

I’have  hinted  that  their  arrangement  is  apparently  confuled.  We 
fee  books  and  pills,  eflates  and  lap-dogs,  perfumery  and  chanty  fer- 
mons,  crowded  together  by  one  of  thole  accidents  by  which  we  may 
ftippofe  chaos  would  be  produced.  Here  a difconlolate  widow  ad- 
vertifes  that  (he  carries  on  bulinefs  as  ulual  for  the  benefit  of  her 
orphan  family  ; and  there  a lady  of  quality  offers  five  guineas  for 
the  recovery  of  a lap-dog  which  ‘ anfwers  to  Chloe.’  A perfon  wants 
to  borrow  five  thoufand  pounds  upon  undeniable  fecurity;  and  a 
flable-keeper  offers  to  fell  a horfe  for  a hundred  guineas  upon  his 
bare  word.  Servants  v/ant  places,  in  which  “ wages  are  no  object; 
and  a place  under  government  may  be  heard  of,  w’  ere  wages  are 
the  only  object.  Humphrey  Jenkins  lolt  his  pocket-book  in  coming 
out  of  the  pUyhoufe;  and  Sarah  Thomfon  has  eloped  from  her  liul- 
band,  who  will  pay  no  debts  of  her  contra6ling,  “ as  witnels  Ins 
mark.”  In  one  place,  we  have  notice  ot  a main  of  cocks ; and  julc 
by  it,  the^andidates  for  a vacant  cliaplainffiip  are  defircd  to  apply. 

But  of  all  pcrfons  ” that  on  earth  do  dwell,”  the  lick  find  the 
<;reateft  relief  in  a ncwfpaper.  Why  it  is  that  difeales  ffiould  pre- 
vail in  fpite  of  all  the  infallible  medicines  that  arc,  in  a manner, 
thruft  down  the  throats  of  the  fick,  is  to  me  affoniffiing.  It  would, 
appear  that  the  only  dilorder  patients  are  troubled  with,  is  an  in- 
curable obffinacy,  which  prevents  them  Irom  taking  medicines  that 
have  “cured  thoiifand.s,  who  have  been  dilmiffed  from  the  liofpitak 
in  a moff  deplorable  ffate.”  Do  we  not  find  that,  in  (onie  cafes,  one 
(Ingle  box  of  pills  will  eft'edt  a cure,  and  in  others,  that  the  patient 
may  be  relieved  by  the  fniell  only  ? Will  not  thefe  medicines”  keep 

cood  in  all  climates?”  and  is  it  not  notorious  that  they  perform  their 
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cures,  “ witiiout  lofs  of  time,  or  liindrance  of  biifinefs  ?”  Why  thcJ» 
do  we  hear  of  the  fick  and  the  dying  ? Why  are  not  our  hofpitals 
turned  into  almihoufes  for  decayed  phyficians  and  apothecaries,  who 
have  no  bufinefs  f 

Nor  is  our  information  refpeffing  the  prefervation  of  health  lefs 
important  than  tiiat  for  the  cure  of  difeafe.  If  we  turn  our  e\cs  to 
the  Tales  of  houfes  and  eliatcs,  we  fltall  find  that  they  are  ail  fituaied  , 
in  counties  remarkably  healthy,  with  plenty  of  fine  foft  water,  j 
cliarmingly  fheltered,  richly  wooded,  hill  and  dale,  meadow  and  i 
grove,  wh<  re  the  call  wind  is  not  permitted  to  chill,  nor  the  thunder 
to  roll.  Thefe,  it  is  true,  are  chiefly  calculated  for  perfom  who 
ran  afford  to  pay  ratherextravagantly  for  the  prefervation  of  health; 
but  tliis  can  be  no  objett  with  thofe  who  know'  that  health  is  the  ’ 
greateff  of  all  blelTings,  and  that  in  this  way  it  may  be  h.andcd  down  j 
to  the  latefi  jioflerity.  Theclergy,  I muft  obferve,  are  patticularly  ; 
interfiled  in  thefe  advertifeinents.  1 he  redories  at  e all  fituated  “in 
remarkably  healthy  fpots,’-  and  “ the  prelent  incumbent  is  nearly 
eighty  years  'Old.” — What  greater  encouragement  to-a  man  who 
willies  to  do  good  extenfively,  and  to  do  it  long,  elpecially  where  ■ 
“it  lies  in  the  vicinity 'of  a pack  of  hounds” — a circumltance  of 
which  we  are  frequently  reminded,  although  tlie  connexion  between 
the  bufinefs  of  the  pulpit  and  the  fports  of  tlie  field  is  not  quite  ^ 
fo  obvious  as  might  be  expeded  from  the  eloquence  of  our  fafliion-  ; 
able  au6tioneers — a race  of  men  to  whole  inventive  genius  we  owe  | 
the  coivverlion  of  hoiTe-ponds  into  beautiful  flieets  of  water,  ditches  ■ 
into  canals,  and  gibbets  into  hanging  woods ; but  the  ableft  men  can-  , 
not  do  every  thing.  There  are  bounds,  even  in  thefe  limes,  to  hu- 
man genius. 

Now,  when  all  thefe  fubjeds  are  introduced  at  the  breakfafl-table^  ’ 
what  a copious  fciirce  of  converfation  for  the  relt  of  the  day,  ef-  - 
pecially  if  any  of  thofe  fliould  create  a delire  to  be  a bidder,  or  pnr- 
chafer.  What  hopes,  what  fears,  what  enquiries,  what  confulta- 
tionsf  But  this  is  not  neceflary  to  the  pleafure  a newfpapcr  affords,  j 
A man  may  give  a very  able  account  of  an  eflate  without  the  lead 
defire  of  purchafing  it,  and  a wliole  family  may  difputc  on  the  merit 
of  an  entertainment,  which  not  one  of  the  party  means  to  partake 
'of.  It  is  poflible  to  compaffionate  the  diflrelTes  of  an  orphan  family,  ; 
w ithout  contributing  fixpence  to  their  relief;  and  even  to  read  of  the 
cures  performed  by  a “ famous  fyrup,”  without  defiring  to  taffe  a 
drop  ot  it.  Converfation  and  adion  are  two  different  things;  and,  if 
a new  (paper  furnifhes  the  former,  it  is  doing  much. 

Before  quitting  the  ad vertifements,  it  may  be  necefTiiry  to  mention  ■ 
two  deferiptions  of  perfons,  who  never  appear  to  meet,  arid  yet  who 
never  ought  to  be  feparate,  namely,  tliofe  who  “ are  defirous  to  lend 
money,”  and  thofe  wlio  are  equally  “ defirous  to  borrow  it.”  Why 
people  that  might  be  fo  mimially  ferviceable,  fhould  ffand  in  oppofite 
columns  in  a newfpaper,  is  very  extraordinary. — There  mult  be  1 
fome  fecret  in  this,  which  wc,  who  neither  want  to  borrow  nor  lend,  1 
are  unacquainted  with.  That  tlie  party  wilhing  to  borrow  fliould 
conceal  his  name,  is  eafily  accounted  for  ; prudential  reafons  re- 
quire tliat  a man’s  temporary  embarraff'ments  fliould  be  concealed  as 
much  as  polfible  ; but  tliat  he  who  “ would  be  happy  to  lend,”  or, 
as  it  is  (ometimes  called,  “ to  accommodate,”  fliould  court  obfeurity, 
•is  not  fo  eafily  explained.  If  it  be  from  a motive  of  modeffy,  it  is 
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highly  praife-wortliy,  as  modefty  always  is,  but  it /prevents  us  from 
handing  down  the  names  of  thel’e  benevolent  perfons  to  future  ages, 
as  thev  deierve.  PoUerity  can  only  know  that  all  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  from  A.  B.  to  X.  Y.  have  been  eminent  for  their  benevo- 
lence in  accommodating  diftreiled  perfons  uith  ‘ lums  ol  money 
lying  at  their  bankers  from  500I.  to  20,000!.’  And  thus  1 clofe  my 
meditations  on  the  advertifements.  1 might  mention  more,  indeed; 
but,  as  the  poet  fays, 

The  reff  appears  a wildernefs  of  ffrange 
But  gay  confufion  ; roles  for  the  clieeks. 

And  lilies  foi'the  brows  of  faded  age. 

Teeth  for  the  toothlefs,  ringlets  for  the  bald, 

Heaven,  earth,  and  ocean,  plunder’d  of  their  fweets, 
Neffareous  elfences,  Olympian  dews, 

Sermons,  and  city  fealts,  and  fav’rite  airs, 

^therial  journies,  fubmarine  exploits, 

And  Katterfelto,  with  his  hair  on  end 

At  his  own  wonders,  wond’ring  for  his  bread.  Cowpeu. 

But  yet  all  thefe  would  probably  fail  of  their  effedf,  were  they  the 
only  contents  of  a newfpaper.  There  are  thoulatids  who  are  indif- 
ferent to  a change  of  fituation,  who  are  confined  to  bufinefs  and  can- 
not leave  it,  who  are  gormandizing  a breakfalt  and  lothe  medicine, 
who  are  blooming,  and  want  no  wafhes,  wlio  are  cheerful,  and  want 
no  amufements,  or*wbo  are  charitable,  and  want  no  puffs  and 
quackery  to  prompt  their  benevolence;  yet  wlio  want  all  that  the  reft 
of  a newfpaper  liipplies,  that  dear  and  exqnifite  food,  news,  the 
daily  bread  of  curiofity,  and  the  panacea  of  all  the  evils  arifmg  from 
diillnefs  and  filence,  the  fovereign  I'pecific  that  applies  to  every 
man’s  cafe. 

This  part  of  a paper,  though  T have  confidered  it  laft,  is  generally 
confulted  firft,  and  what  can  equal  the  gladfome  inquifitivenefs  that 
appears  in  the  eye,  wlien  it  fitfi  rolls  gently  over  the  columns  of  a 
frefh  newfpaper ! Such  is  the  variety  of  this  department,  and  Inch 
tlie  attacliment  of  every  man  to  his  favourite  purinit,  that  a tolerable 
guefs  may  be  formed  of  wlut  a man  is,  by  attending  to  what  he  firfl 
reads  in  a paper.  T!ie  fhirdy  politician,  indeed,  is  a general  reader. 
He  can  find  out  a political  allulion  in  every  paragraph.  If  a lady  of 
quality  makes  a falfe  ficp,  be  can  defcant  on  the  privileged  orders  ; 
aud,  if  the  price  of  bread  lias  rifen,  lie  can  cenfiiie  parliament  for 
the  infufliciency  of  the  corn-laws.  But  others  confine  themfelves  to, 
their  favourite  articles  ; the  court, news  deliglit  the  man  of  fafliion, 
becaufe  be  knows  tlie  parties  ; t!ie  ladies  are  anxious  for  marriages 
and  births,  bccanfe  they  may  know  the  parties ; the  young  and  ,gay 
are  for  the  fafliionablc  tattle  of  marriages,  divorces,  duels,  new 
dreffes,  elopements,  and  other  articles  of  the  anuifing  kind  ; while 
tlic  grave  citizen  calls  a folemii  glance  at  the  jirite  of  Hocks,  vvifhes 
he  had  bought  in,  or  hopes  he  foon  may  be  able  to  fell  out.  And 
there  arc  a pretty  mimerous  clafs  to  whom  robberies',  burglaries, 
.murders,  and  picking  of  pockets,  afford  a coiifidcrable  gratification 
— in  the  detail. 

A newfpaper  being  finis  pernfed,  by  every  man  according  to  bis 
talk',  the  day  is  begun  witli  a prOper  fund  for  converfalion.  1 iiO 
wheels  are  again  fet  a-going,  and  the  dullcfl  has  fomething  to  fay,  or 
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fome  remark  to  make  on  \\diat  he  has  read.  If  newfpapers,  then,  are 
undervalued,  it  is  either  becaiife  they  are  common  and  cheap,  and  we 
know  that  things  which  are  common  and  cheap  are  always  undervalued. 
(But  this,  perhaps,  may  not  always  be  the  cafe.  In  point  ot  cheap, 
iiefs,  the  objedion  has  been  gradually  removing  for  fome  time.) — Of 
perhaps  the  reafon  is,  that  they  are  expected  as  conftantly  as  the  re- 
turns  of  day  and  night,  and  therefore  we  fet  the  lefs  value  upon 
them.  To  appreciate  their  true  value,  therefore,  we  have  only  to 
fuppofe  that  they  were  totally  to  be  difcontinued  fpr  a month,  of 
even  a week. — I turn  with  horror  from  the  frightful  idea  1 I depre- 
cate fuch  a (hock  to  the  circulation  of  table-talk.  It  would  operate 
more  unfavourably  than  the  gloom  of  November  is  faid  by  foreigners 
to  operate  on  the  nerves  of  Englifhmen ; and,  after  fuch  a fufpence  of 
news;  I am  afraid  the  papers  would  contain  nothing  but  accounts  of 
the  fudden  deaths  which  had  happened  in  the  interval,  with  the  de- 
liberate opinions  of  the  coroner’s  jury.  Died  for  wantof  intelligence! 

CURIOUS  CIRCUMSTANCES  respecting  the  TWO  ELE- 
PHANTS BROUGHT  TO  PARIS  FROM  THE  HAGUE. 

The  place  for  their  reception  had  been  long  prepared.  It  is  a fpa- 
cioiis  hall  in  the  Mu(eum  of  Natural  Hiftory,  well  aired  and 
lighted.  A flove  is  placed  in  it  to  warm  it  during  the  winter,  and  it 
is  divided  into  two  apartments,  which  have  a communication  with 
each  other  by  means  of  a large  door  refembling  a portcullis.  The 
cnclofure  round  thefe  apartments  confifis  of  rails  made  of  ftrong 
thick  beams,  and  a fecond  enclofure,  breafl-high,  runs  round  them, 
to  keep  the  fpeClators  at  fome  diflance,  and  preferve  them  from 
accidents. 

The  morning  after  their  arrival  thefe  two  animals  were  put  in  pof- 
fpfTion  of  their  new  habitation.  The  firrt  conduced  to  it  was  the 
male,  who  iirued  from  his  cage  with  precaution,  and  Teemed  to  en- 
ter his  a.partnient  with  a degree  of  fufpicion.  His  firft  care  was  to 
reconnoitre  the  place.  He  examined  each  bar  with  his  trunk,  and 
tried  their  folidity  by  (baking  them.  Care  had  been  taken  to  place 
on  the  outfide  the  large  fcrews  by  which  they  are  held  together. 
Thefe  he  fought  out,  and,  having  found  them,  tried  to  turn  them, 
but  was  not  able.  When  he  arrived  at  the  portcullis,  which  fepa- 
ratcs  the  two  apartments,  he  obferved  that  it  was  fixed  only  by  an 
iron  bar,  which  lofe  in  a perpendicular  diredlion.  He  raifed  it  with 
his  trunk,  pudied  up  the  door,  and  entered  into  the  fecond 
apartment,  where  lie  received  his  breakfaft.  He  ate  it  quietly,  and 
appeared  to  be  perfectly  eafy. 

During  this  time  people  were  endeavouring  to  make  the  female 
enter.  We  (till  recollect  the  mutual  attachment  of  thefe  two  ani- 
mals, and  with  what  difficulty  they  were  parted,  and  induced  to  tra- 
vel Ceparately.  From  the  time  of  their  departure  they  had  not  feen 
each  other;  not  even  at  Cambray,  where  they  pa(Ted  the  winter. 
'1  hey  had  only  been  fenfible  that  they  were  near  neighbours.  The 
male  never  la.y  down,  but  always  flood  upright  or  leaned  againfi  the 
bars  ot  his  cage,  and  kept  watch  for  his  female,  who  lay  down  and 
flept  every  night.  On  the  leaf!  noife,  or  the  fmalleft  alarm,  he  Tent 
forth  a cry  to  give  notice  to  his  companion. 
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The  joy  which  they  experienced  on  feeing  each  other  after  fo  long 
a reparation  maybe  readily  imagined. 

When  the  female  entered,  the  fent  fortli  a cry  exprelTive  only  of 
the  pleafiire  which  (lie  felt  on  finding  herfelf  at  liberty.  She  did 
not  at  firtl  obferve  the  male,  who  was  biify  feeding  in  the  tecond 
apartment.  The  latter  alfo  did  not  immediately  dilcover  that  his 
companion  was  fo  near  him  ; but  the  keeper  having  called  him,  he 
turned  round,  and  immediately  the  two  animals  ruthed  towards  each 
other,  and  fent  forth  cries  of  joy  fo  animated  and  loud,  that  they 
Ihook  the  whole  hall.  They  breathed  alfo  through  their  trunks  with 
fuch  violence,  that  the  blaft  refembled  an  impetuous  gnfl  of  wind. 
The  joy  of  the  female  was  the  mod  lively  : Hie  expred'ed  it  by  quick- 
ly flapping  her  ears,  which  (lie  made  to  move  with  afionifliing  ve- 
locity. She  drew  her  trunk  over  the  body  of  the  male  v^ith  the  ut- 
mo(t  tendernefs.  She,  in  particular,  applied  it  to  his  ear,  where 
fhe  kept  it  a long  time,  and,  after  having  drawn  it  over  the  wliole 
body  of  the  male,  (he  would  often  move  it  aflfeiftionately  towards  her 
own  mouth.  The  male  did  the  fame  thing  over  the  body  of  the  fe- 
male, but  his  joy  was  more  concentrated.  He  feemed  to  exprefs  it 
by  his  tears,  which  fell  from  his  eyes  in  abundance. 

Since  that  moment  they  have  never  been  feparated,  and  they  oc- 
cupy together  the  fame  apartment.  The  fociety  of  thefe  two  ani- 
mals, their  habits,  their  mutual  tendernefs,  and  their  natural  attach- 
ment, ftill  excited  by  the  privation  of  liberty,  will  furnilh  curious  ob- 
fervations  for  the  hiflory  of  their  fpecies.  Thefe  two  elephants, 
which  are  natives  of  Ceylon,  were  brought  to  Holland  when  very 
young.  Thay  are  about  fifteen  years  of  age.  Their  height  is  feven 
feet  and  fome  inches.  Their  tu(ks,  which  are  very  (hort,  have  been 
broken,  but  they  will  grow  up  again  as  they  become  older.  The 
tail  of  the  male  hangs  down  to  the  ground  j that  of  the  female  is 
much  (horter. 

Mr.  PARK’S  JOURNEY  into  the  INTERIOR  PARTS  of 

AFRICA. 

The  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  African  AfTociation,  from 
which  the  following  extraft  is  taken,  though  it  abounds  with 
many  curious  particulars  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  omit,  con- 
tains but  a fmall  part  of  the  information  obtained  by  Mr.  Park  dur- 
ing the  courfe  of  his  peregrinations  in  the  wild  regions  of  Africa. 

On  the  ad  of  December,  1795,  Mr.  Park  took  his  departure  from 
the  houfe  of  his  friend  Dr.  Laidley,  at  Pifania,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Gambia,  and  directed  his  cour(e  eaflerly  for  the  kingdom 
of  WoolJi.  He  was  accompanied  by  two  negro  fervants,  natives 
of  the  country,  one  of  whom  (poke  Englifh  tolerably  well,  and  ferved 
him  as  interpreter  ; the  other  was  a boy  prefented  to  him  by  Dr. 
Laidley.  He  had  alfo  a horfe  for  himfelf,  and  two  alfesfor  his  (er- 
vants.  His  baggage  confided  chiefly  of  provifions  tor  two  days,  a 
fmall  afTortment  of  beads,  amber,  and  tobacco,  for  the  purchafe  of  a 
fre(h  fupply  as  he  proceeded  ; a few  changes  oi  linen  and  other  ne- 
celfary  apparel,  an  umbrella,  a pocket  fextant,  a compafs,  and  a 
thermometer,  together  with  two  fowling-pieces,  two  pair  ot  pillols, 
and  fome  other  fmall  articles. 
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Mr.  Park  reached  Medina,  the  capital  of  VVoolli,  on  third  day, 
and  was  received  by  the  fovereign  or  chief,  name  Jatta,  with  much 
kindnefs.  I’he  prince  wifhed  to  perfiiade  Mr.  Park  not  to  profecuie 
his  journey  any  farther,  by  pointing  out  the  dangers  and  difiicuUies 
he  would  have  to  encounter  ; but,  finding  his  renionfirances  liad  no 
effe(5l,  he  furnilhed  liim  with  a guide  to  Boudou,  and  luffcred  him 
to  depart. 

Leaving  Medina,  Mr.  Park  proceeded  onwards,  and  on  the  2i(l 
of  December  reached  Fattecoiuia,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Bondou.  Tlie  king  of  this  country  was  a pagan,  like  that  of  VVoolli ; ' 
but  he  fiad  adopted  tlie  Mooritli  name  of  Almami,  and  feems  alio 
to  have  imbibed  foitiewhat  of  the  Moorifli  difpofition  ; for,  though 
Mr.  Park  picfented  to  liim  liis  umbrella  and  Come  otlier  articles,  he 
compelled  liim  to  (hip  in  his  prefence  and  furrendcr  his  coat,  wliich 
he  (aid  he  fhould  rcferve  for  liis  own  wearing  oti  great  and  public 
f'ellivals.  In  return,  however,  lie  gave  our  traveller  five  drachms 
(minkallies)  of  gold  dull,  and  loaded  him  with  provifions. 

Departing  from  Fattcconda  on  the  23d  of  December,  Mr.  Park 
proceeded  the  two  following  days  to  a place  called  Joag  in  the  king- 
dom of  Kajaaga,  a country  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Senegal 
river.  The  natives  are  called  Sera-WooUies,  and  feem  to  be  pure 
negroes.  The  appearance  of  a white  man  among  them  excited  great 
curiofity.  The  king  commanded  that  he  fhould  be  brought  before 
him  ; and  it  was  with  fome  difficulty  that  Mr.  Paik,  who  had  been 
cautioned  to  avoid  him,  declined  the  interview,  and  got  out  of  his 
dominions  with  the  lofs  of  about  one  half  of  his  goods  and  apjiarel. 

The  name  of  this  rapacious  chief  was  Bacheri.  He  had  recently 
fallen  out  with  a neighbouring  prince,  the  fovereign  of  Kalfon,  a 
country  to  the  north  eaff  ; and  it  happened  that  the  King  of  Kalfoti’s 
nephew  was  in  Bacheri’s  capital,  endeavouring,  but  in  vain,  to  effedl  * 
a reconciliation  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Park’s  arrival  at  Joag.  This 
young  man,  finding  that  our  traveller  propofed  proceeding  to  Kalfon, 
kindly  offered  to  take  him  under  his  proteiftion.  They  accordingly 
let  out  together,  and,  after  a journey  of  two  days,  crolfed  the  river- 
Senegal  at  Kayee,  the  frontier  village  of  the  King  of  Kaffon’s  do- 
minions, near  which  that  river  ceafes  to  be  navigable.  Prom  Kayee 
Mr.  Park  was  led  by  his  friendly  condudfor  to  Teefee,  the  place  of 
his  abode,  and  the  refidence  of  ijie  king’s  brother  Tigetee-Sego,  an 
old  man  of  a venerable  afpeff,  but  of  a felfiffi  difpOfition.  He  had 
never  feen,  he  faid,  but  one  white  mSn  before,  and,  on  deferibing 
him,  it  was  known  to  be  Major  HOughton.  1 he  circumflance  of 
having  a white  man  under  his  roof  w as  highly  gratifying  to  the  vanity 
of  Tigetee-Sego,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  the  natives- 
who  reforted  to  fee  him.  He  therefore  compelled  our  traveller  to 
remain  with  him  twelve  days,  and  afterwards  to  take  a journey  of 
two  days  more  to  prefent  himfelf  to  the  king  at  his  capital  of  Koonia- 
kary,  who  detained  him  another  fortnight,  but  in  other  refpeefs 
behaved  to  him  with  great  kindnefs  and  hofpitality.  Of  this  prince, 
vvliofe  name  was  Demba  SegO  Jalla,  Mr.  Park  received  the  firlt  cer- 
tain account  of  Major  Houghton’s  death. 

Being  permitted  at  length  to  leave  tlie  capital,  Mr.  Park  profecuted 
Ids  journey  eafiward,  and  in  five  days  arrived  at  Kemnoo,  a large 
and  populous  town  (lince  defiroyed,)  at  that  rime  the  metropolis  of 
Kaarta.  The  fovereign,  whofe  name  was  Dayfi  Koorabarri,  received 
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Mr.  Park  with  great  kindncfs.  Major  Houghton  was  tlie  only 
European  he  liad  ever  before  ieen,  and  Jie  had  conceived  tlic  higltelt 
idea  of  the  luperiority  of  the  whites  to  the  blacks  in  all  pollible  re- 
f[>ects.  1 he  language  of  the  country  feemed  to  Mr.  Park  to  be  a 
mi.xture  of  th.e  Mandingo  and  Sera-Woolli : but  the  pure  Mandingo, 
in  the  attainment  of  which  Mr.  Park  by  this  time  had  made  cunlider- 
able  proficiency,  was  very  generally  underltood,  and  wdth  very  little 
afliltance  from  his  interpreter  he  found  no  difficulty  in  conveying  his 
own  ientiments,  and  comprehending  others. 

Having  informed  the  king  that  he  propoled  going  to  Bambara  in 
fearch  of  the  Joliba  river,  which  was  believed  to  take  its  coitrfe 
through  the  centre  of  that  e.xtenlive  kingdom,  he  was  told  that, 
the  Bambaruns  being  at  that  time  in  a Ihite  of  warfare  with  the 
Kaartaiis,  he  could  not  without  extreme  perlonal  danger  venture 
into  tire  Bambaran  country.  His  only  fate  route  was  a northerly 
courfe  to  Ludamar,  a territory  of  tlic  Moors  in  alliance  with  Man- 
long  the  King  of  Bambara  ; from  whence,  palling  as  a traveller 
from  the  Mooriffi  country,  he  might  venture,  by  a circuitous  jour- 
ney, to  Bambara.  To  this  advice  being  obliged  to  lubinir,  or  give 
up  all  thoughts  of  profecuting  his  journey  in  learch  of  the  Niger, 
the  king,  as  the  lall  proof  of  fiis  kindnefs,  feat  eight  horfemen 
to  convey  him  in  fafety  to  Jarra,  the  frontier  town  of  the  Moors, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  iSth  of  February,  1796.  In  the  courle  of 
his  journey  he  palfed  through  a village  not  far  from  Jarra,  called 
Simbing,  from  whence  Major  Houghton  wrote  his  lafl  difpatch  with 
a pencil. 

The  territories  which  onr  traveller  had  hitherto  explored,  being 
very  generally  clothed  with  native  woods,  prelented  to  the  eye  the 
appearance  of  great  uniformity.  In  his  progrefs  eallward  the  coun- 
try role  into  hills,  and  the  foil  varied  to  a conliderable  degree;  but, 
wherever  the  land  was  cleared,  great  natural  fertility  was  obferved. 
Bondoii  in  particular  may  literally  be  pronounced  “ a land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey.”  But  thefe  articles,  together  with  rice  and 
Indian  corn  of  two  or  three  fpecies,  were  to  be  obtained  at  a fmall 
expence.  Of  their  honey,  the  Pagan  natives  make  an  intoxicating 
liquor,  much  like  the  mead  of  Europe.  The  price  of  a fowl  in 
Bondou  w as  a button,  or  a fmall  bit  of  amber  ; goat’s  flelh  and  mut- 
ton were  propoi  tioiiably  cheap  ; and  for  fix  or  eight  amber  beads 
Mr.  Park  might  at  any  time  have  piirchafed  a bullock.  The  do- 
mclfic  animals  are  nearly  the  lame  as  in  Europe  ; the  Guinea  fowl 
and  red  partridge  abound  in  the  fields;  and  the  woods  furnifh  a final  I 
fpecies  of  antelope,  of  w hich  the  venifon  is  highly  and  dcfervedly 
prized. — Of  the  other  wild  animals  in  the  Mandingo  countries,  the 
molt  common  are,  the  hyaena,  the  panther,  and  the  elephant.  But 
the  natives  of  A frica  have  not  yet  acquired  the  art  of  taming  the  laft- 
mentioned  animal,  notwiihflanding  his  flrcngih  and  docility,  fo  as  to 
remler  him  ferviceable  to  man  ; and,  when  Mr.  Park  told  Ibme  of 
them  that  this  was  actually  done  in  the  countries  of  the  Eall,  his 
auditors  laughed,  and  exclaimed,  Tobaubo/oiiniu, — “ A white  in.m’s 
lie!” — The  negroes  frequently  find  means  to  deftroy  the  wild  elephant 
with  fire-arms ; they  hunt  it  principally  for  the  fake  of  its  teeth, 
whicli  they  transfer  in  barter  to  tliof'e  who  fell  them  again  to  the 
Europeans. 
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The  paftiires  of  Bondoii  furnifli  an  excellent  breed  of  horfes,  but 
the  ulual  beaK  of  burthen  in  all  the  negro  territories  is  the  afs.  The 
application  of  animal  labour  to  the  purpofe  of  agriculture  is  wholly 
unknown.  1 he  chief  implement  ufed  in  hulbandry  is  the  hoc, 
whicli  varies  in  form  in  different  diflri6ts  ; and  the  labour  is  univer- 
fallv  performed  by  (laves.  Befides  the  grains  proper  to  tropical  cli- 
mates, the  Mandingoes  cultivate  in  confiderable  quantities  ground- 
nuts, yams,  and  pompions.  They  likewife  raife  cotton  and  indigo, 
and  have  fufficient  (kill  to  convert  thefe  materials  into  tolerably  fine 
cloth  of  a rich  blue  colour  ; and  they  make  good  (oap  from  a mix- 
ture of  ground-nuts  and  a ley  of  wood-afhes. 

The  tow  n of  Jarra,  at  which  Mr.  Fark  had  now  arrived,  is  fituated 
in  the  kingdom  of  Ludamar,  a Moorifli  country,  of  which  it  is  not 
known  that  any  account  has  ever  been  given  in  any  of  the  languages 
of  Europe.  '1  lie  town  itfelf  is  extenfive,  and  the  lioufes  are  built 
of  clay  and  Hone  intermixed;  but  the  major  part  of  the  inhabitants 
are  negroes  from  the  borders  of  tlie  Southern  States,  Who  prefer  a 
precarious  protciflion  under  the  Moors,  which  they  purchafe  by  a 
tribute,  to  being  continually  expofed  to  their  predatory  hoflilities. 

During  his  (lay  at  Jarra,  Mr.  Park  refided  at  the  houfeof  a Slatee 
trader,  named  Daman,  who  was  known  to  Dr.  Laidley.  By  him 
Mr.  Park  was  informed  that  he  could  proceed  no  farther  on  his  way 
to  Bambara,  without  leave  from  Ali,  the  Moorifh  chief  or  king  of 
the  country,  who  was  then  encamped  at  a place  called  Benovvm  ; and 
that  it  was  abfolutely  neceffary  that  a prefent  (liould  accompany  the 
application  by  wliich  permiflion  was  to  be  obtained.  Mr.  Park 
therefore  purchafed  five  garments  of  country  cloth,  by  the  fale  of 
one  of  his  fowling-pieces.  Daman  undertook  to  nogotiate  the  bu- 
finefs,  and  at  the  end  of  a fortnight  permilTion  arrived  from  Benowm. 

'1  his  permilTion  wa^  brought  by  one  of  Ali’s  own  (laves,  who  faid 
he  was  ordered  to  (erve  Mr.  Park  as  a guide  to  Bambara;  and  on 
ihe27tlt  ot  February  he  took  his  departure  from  Jarra,  accompanied 
by  this  (lave.  Ids  own  faithful  boy,  and  a negro  belonging  to  Daman; 
the  interpreter  refilling  to  proceed  any  farther. 

On  the  third  day  after  his  departure  from  Jarra  they  reached  a large 
town  called  Dcena;  on  entering  which  Mr.  Park  was  furrounded  by 
many  of  the  Moorilh  inhabitants,  who  haralTed  him  with  (bouts  of 
infult,  (pit  in  his  face,  and  feized  his  baggage,  which  they  robbed 
ot  what  things  tliey  fancied.  He  got  refuge,  at  length,  in  the  houfe 
of  a negro  ; and,  after  experiencing  much  diificulty  in  perfuading  his 
attendants  to  proceed  any  farther,  he  fet  out  on  the  fecond  day  for 
Sampaka.  Here  he  procured  lodging  at  the  houfe  of  a negro,  who 
iinderfiood  tlie  art  of  making  gunpowder.  1 he  nitre  was  obtained 
in  confiderable  quantities  from  the  Iwampsor  ponds,  which  are  filled 
in  tlie  rainy  (ealon,  and  to  which  tlie  cattle  refort  in  the  heat  of  the 
day  for  coolnefs.  As  the  water  of  tliefe  ponds  is  (lowly  exhaled  by 
the  fun,  the  nitre  appears  in  a white  efllorefcence  on  the  mud,  and 
is  carefully  (craped  off  in  the  form  of  (mall  cryftals.  Sulphur  is 
purchafed  of  ihc  Moor.i,  and  the  feveral  ingredients  are  blended  to- 
geilicr  in  Inch  proportions  as  experience  liath  (hewn  will  aufwer  the 
purpofe  ; iliougli  the  powder  thus  made  is  tar  inferior  to  that  of 
Eu  rope. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  March,  Mr.  Park  had  reached  a 
I'mall  village  called  Sami,  within  two  days  journey  of  Goomba,  the 
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frontier  town  of  Bambara;  and  was  lefTmg  hinifelf  in  the  hut  of  a 
friendly  negro,  plealed  with  the  hopes  of  being  fooii  out  of  danger, 
when  he  was  alarmed  by  the  arrival  of  two  Moors,  who  announced 
that  they  came  by  order  of  Ali  to  convey  him  to  the  camp  at  Be- 
rowm.  They  added,  that,  it  he  confented  to  go  with  them  peacea- 
bly, he  had  no'iiing  to  fear  ; but  that,  if  he  refufed,  they  had  orders 
to  carry  him  by  force. 

Finding  entreaty  and  refinance  equally  fruiilefs,  for  the  melTengers 
were  joined  by  others,  all  of  them  armed,  our  traveller,  guarded 
by  the  Moors  and  accompanied  by  the  negro  boy  (Daman’s  negro 
having  made  hisefcapeon  feeing  the  Moors,  and  the  flave  fent  by 
Ali  having  previoufly  left  him  on  tlie  road),  fet  out  on  the  evening 
of  the  fame  day  for  tlie  camp  at  Benowm,  which  after  a diftretfin'r 
journey  they  approached  on  the  rath.  It  prefented  to  the  eye  a mult 
titude  of  dirty-looking  tents,  fcattered  without  order  over  a large 
fpace  of  ground  ; and  among  the  tents  were  feen  herds  of  camefs, 
bullocks,  and  goats. 

The  arrival  of  a white  man  at  the  camp  was  no  fooner  made 
known,  than  all  the  people  who  were  drawing  water  at  the  wells 
threw  down  their  buckets,  thofe  in  the  tents  mounted  their  horfes, 
and  men,  women,  and  children,  came  running  or  galloping  towards 
him.  He  foon  found  himfelf  furrounded  with  Inch  crowds  that  he 
could  fcarcely  walk; — one  pulled  off  his  clothes — 'another  took  olf 
his  hat — a third  flopped  him  to  examine  his  waificoat  buttons — and 
a fourth  called  out  La  ilia  ill  Allahi,  Mahomed  raforul  Allahi,  “ There 
is  no  god  but  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet;”  and  lignified  in  a 
threatening  manner  that  he  muft  repeat  thefe  words.  He  at  length 
reached  the  tent  of  the  king,  whom  he  found  fitting  upon  a black 
leather  cufhion,  clipping  a few  hairs  from  his  upper  lip,  while  a fe- 
male attendant  held  up  a looking-g>afs  before  him  : there  were  many 
other  females  in  the  tent.  The  king  appeared  to  be  an  old  man  of 
the  Arab  cafl,  with  a long  white  beard.  He  had  a fnllen  and  indig- 
nant afpett,  and,  looking  at  our  traveller  with  attention,  enquired 
of  the  Moors,  if  he  could  fpeak  Arabic  ; but,  being  anfwered  in  the 
negative,  he  appeared  much  furprifed,  and  continued  filent. 

The  furrounding  attendants,  and  particularly  the  ladies,  were  far 
more  curious  and  inquifitive.  They  afked  a thoufand  quefiions,  in- 
fpedled  every  part  of  Mr.  Park’s  apparel,  fearched  his  pockets,  and 
obliged  him  to  unbutton  his  waificoat  and  difplay  the  whirenefs  of 
his  (kin,  See.  They  even  counted  his  toes  and  fingers,  as  if  they 
doubted  whether  he  was  in  truth  a human  being.  When  the  curio- 
fity  of  the  ladies  was  in  (bme  meafure  fatisfied,  he  was  conducled  to 
the  tent  of  Ali’s  chief  flave  ; into  which  however  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  enter,  nor  allowed  to  touch  any  thing  belonging  to  it.  He 
requefled  fomething  to  eat,  and  fome  boiled  corn  with  fait  and  water 
was  at  length  fent  him  in  a wooden  bowl  ; and  a mat  was  fpread  out 
on  the  (and  before  the  tent,  on  which  he  pa  (Ted  tlie  night,  furrounded 
by  the  curious  multitude.  A hut  was  afterwards  eredted,  in  w hich 
he  v/as  confined  and  (Iridfly  guarded. 

Some  time  after  a ludicrous  circumflance  took  place,  which  w ould 
not  deferve  attention  did  it  not  tend  to  throw  (bme  light  on  the  na- 
tional manners  of  the  people  among  whom  our  traveller  relided. 
Hearing  one  morning  the  found  of  drums,  Mr.  Park  was  informed 
that  the  aoife  was  occafioned  by  the  celebration  of  a wedding  in  one 
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of  the  neiphbotirinE;  tents.  Soon  after  an  old  woman  entered  liis  hut 
with  a bowl  in  her  hand,  and  fignified  that  Ihe  bad  brought  him  a j 
ftnt from  the  bride.  Before  he  conld  recover  from  the  (iirprife  occa- 
honed  by  this  niefTage,the  woman  difcharged  the  contents  of  the  bow  l- 
full  in  his  face.  Mr.  Park  finding  that  it  was  the  fame  fort  of  holy 
tvater  as  tliat  with  which  the  priefi  among  the  Hottentots  is  laid  to 
befprinklea  new-married  couple,  be  began  to'fnfpetl  that  the  old  lady 
was.a6hiated  by  mifehief  or  malice;  but  flie  gave  him  ierionlly  to 
iinderftand  that  it  was  a nuptial  henedidim  from  the  bride's  own  ptrfon, 
--kf)d  v\hich,  on  fnch  occalions,  is  always  received  by  ilie  young  unmar-  j 
Tied  Moors  as  a mark  of  diflinguilhed  favour. 

The  Moorifli  ladies  feemed  indeed  to  commiferate  his  condition,  . 
and  one  of  them  once  privately  fent  him  a Imall  fnpply  of  meal  and  fi 
milk  ; but  their  kindnefs  extended  no  farther.  If  they  pitied  his  ' 
fituation,  it  is  probable  that  they  dared  not  adminifler  to  his  wants;  ^ 
and  his  dillrefs  at  length  became  almofl  infnrmoiiniable.  Ht  v.  as-^ 
allowed  a fingle  meal  of  hatfeous,  a preparation  of  boiled  corn,  once  '- 
in  twenty-four  hours.  All  his  effedls  were  taken  from  him,  and  he  \ 
was  not  "even  indulged  with  a change  of  linen  out  of  the  few  fhirts^ 
he  had  brought  in  his  portmanteau  ; opprelfed  at  the  fame  time  w ith 
aborning  fever,  his  fituation  was  truly  deplorable.  “In  this  con- s 
dition,  from  fnn-rife  to  fun-fet,”  fays  he,  “ was  I obliged  to  fulfer  ’ 
with  an  unrufHed  countenance  the  infults  of  the  rudelt  favages  on  I 
earth.”  ^ 

In  eight  or  ten  weeks,  however,  circumllances  occurred,  which,' 
contrary  to  their  firfl  appearance,  changed  our  traveller's  fituation  V 
for  the  better,  and  in  the  end  produced  his  deliverance.  In  the  war 
which  prevailed  between  the  kings  of  Bambara  and  Kaarta,  the', 
Moors  at  firfl  took  no  a6live  part ; but,  Ali  having  afterwards  en- 
gaged to  fend  200  horfe  to  the  afhflance  of  the  fugitive  Kaarians,  her 
became  panic-fti  uck  at  the  appioacit  of  the  King  of  Bambara  towards 
Benow  ni  ; broke  up  his  camp,  and  fixed  his  tent  in  a country  to  the  . 
north.  Mr.  Park  was  compelled  to  follow  him,  and,  after  a montlvs; 
confinement  at  the  new  camp,  was  led  by  Ali  to  Javra.  At  this  place’ 
he  had  the  mortification  to  fee  the  poor  boy  who  had  attended  hir/i' 
from  the  Gambia  taken  from  him,  by  Ali’s- command,  tor  the  avowJ 
ed  putpofe  of  being  fold  into  fl.ivery.  After  this  ciuel  circnmflance,'i 
and  the  certain  information  which  he  received  from  Ali’s  own  fon  (a 
yotith  of  ten  years  of  age,  who  had  conceived  (omething  like  friend-'j 
fldp  for  Park,  or  pity  tor*  his  misforinne.s),  that  it  was  in  conteni-j 
plation  to  deprive  Park  himfelf  of  his  life,  or  put  out  his  eyes,  hej 
determined  rather  to  rifk  perifliing  in  the  woods,  of  hunger,  or  by^ 
the  fury  of  the  wild  beads,  than  to  remain  any  longer  with  a horde*) 
of  faithlefs  barbarians,  whofe  tenderefl  mercies  were  cruelty,  andjl' 
from  whole  caprice  or  fanaticifm  he  was  in  hourly  danger  of  de-  J 
llniiiion.  I 

■ On  the  morning  of  the  I II  of  July  1796,  Mr.  Park  was  fo  fortunate  1 
as  to  break  the  bonds  of  bis  captivity.  He  had  contrived  to  procuie  I 
at  his  departure  his  own  horfe,  laddie  and  bridle  ; a few  articles  of  J 
apparel,  and  alfo  Ins  porket  compafs.  This  lull  be  bad  concealed  in  | 
tlie  land  during  bis  confinement.  He  rode  forwards  the  firll  of  the 
whole  day  without  Hopping.  “ 1 felt,”  laid  he,  “ like  one  recovered  ' 
from  ficknels  ; 1 breathed  freer;  1 found  unniuat  ligiuncls  in  my 
limbs.  Even  the  delert  looked  pleafant  ; aitci  1 dreaded  nothing  but 
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tuning  in  with  foine  wandering  parties  of  Moors,  who  might  convey 
tne  b.ick  to  the  land  of  thieves  and  murderers  from  which  I had 
jiifl  elcaped.” 

The  firif  emotions  of  his  mind  fiibfiding  however  into  fober  re- 
tieciion,  he  loon  found  his  condition  to  be  very  deplorable.  His 
liorle  grew  tired,  and  he  experienced  the  torments  of  third  raging 
beyond  defeription.  Whenever  he  came  to  a tree,  he  climbed  it  in 
hopes  of  difeovering  a watering-place,  but  in  vain  ; he  chewed  tlfe 
leaves,  but  found  they  were  all  bitter,  and  afforded  no  relief.  In  a 
vaft  wildernels  of  the  African  continent,  without  an  attendant  or 
guide,  without  food  and  water,  or  tiie  profpedl  of  procuring  any  ; 
in  a country  wliere  the  lion  and  panther  prowling  for  their  prey  arc 
lefs  to  be  appreliended  than  man;  what  lituation  could  be  more  for- 
lorn and  dreadliil  ! He  proceeded  onwards,  however,  direfling  his 
route  nearly  ead-fouth-ead,  in  the  view  of  reaching  by  the  diorted 
courfe  poflible  a didrict  that  might  afford  him  dieltcr.  A heavy  rain 
about  midnight  enabled  him  to  quench  his  burning  third,  by  fpread- 
ing  his  clothes  on  the  ground  and  lucking  the  moidure  of  them;  and 
a muddy  pool,  which  he  found  foon  after,  yielded  relief  to  his 
horle.  The  red  of  the  night,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  enfuing 
day,  neither  water  nor  food  was  to  be  found ; and  Ke  muff  inevitably 
have  periflied,  had  he  not  fortunately  towards  evening  lighted  upon 
a few  Icattered  huts  of  fome  Foulah  diepherds.  Perceiving  an  aged 
negro  woman  among  thole  who  gazed  at  him  with  great  earnednefs, 
he  tendered  her  his  pocket  handkerchief,  and  requeded  in  exchange  a 
little  corn  to  eat.  She  gave  him  a kind  anfwer,  invited  him  to  her 
hut,  and  immediately  produced  a large  wooden  bowl  of  koujeous 
ready  prepared.  She  procured  likewife  fome  corn  and  water  for  the 
horfe.  1 hole  only  who  have  fuftered  fimilar  mifery  can  judge  of  his 
fenfibility  at  this  unexpefled  deliverance.  But,  as  the  village  be- 
longed to  the  Moors,  our  traveller  had  only  a fhort  time  to  red.  As 
he  approached  the  territories  of  the  negroes,  however,  his  apprehen- 
fions  dintinilhed,  and  his  condition  improved. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  and  highly  to  the  credit  of  the  female  fex, 
that  Mr.  Park  feems  invariably  to  have  met  with  compaffion  andrelief 
from  women.  This  perfeftly  accords  with  the  account  given  by 
another  enierpriling  traveller,  Mr.  Ledyard,  who  exprelfes  himfelf 
as  follows  : “ I have  always  remarked  that  women  in  all  countries 
are  civil,  obliging,  tender,  and  humane  ; that  they  are  ever  inclined 
to  be  gay  and  cheerful,  timorous  and  moded;  and  that  they  do  not 
hefitafe,  like  men,  to  perform  a generous  aftion.  In  wandering 
over  the  barren  plains  of  inhofpitable  Denmark,  through  honed 
Sweden,  and  frozen  Lapland,  rude  and  churlidi  Finland,  unprincipled 
Ruffia,  and  the  wide-lpread  regions  of  the  wandering  Tartar,  if 
hungry,  dry,  cold,  wet  or  lick,  the  women  have  ever  been  tricmdly  to 
me,  and  uniformly  fo  ; and  to  add  to  this  virtue,  fo  worthy  the  ap- 
pellation of  benevolence,  thefe  aflions  have  been  performed  in  fo 
free  and  fo  kind  a manner,  that  if  I was  dry  I drank  the  fweeted 
draught,  and  if  hungry  I ate  the  coarfe  morfcl  with  a double  relilh.” 

Procuring  precarious  fupport  in  this  manner  from  the  charity  of 
the  mod  wretched  of  luiman  beings,  Mr.  Park  wandered  lor  the 
fpace  of  fifteen  days,  dill  however  proceeding  onwards  in  tlie  accom- 
pli fitment  of  liismilTion.  At  length,  in  the  morning  of  the  fixtcentli 
day,  having  been  joined  by  fome  Mandingo  negroes,  who  were  tra- 
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veiling  to  Sego,  he  had  the  inexprelTible  fatisfaftion  to  behold  the 
great  objedl  of  his  wifhes — the  long-fought  majeftic  Niger  glittering 
to  the  morning  fun,  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  Weflminfter,  and  flow, 
jng  majeflically  but  flowly  from  well  to  eaft,  through  the  middle  of  a 
very  extenfive  town,  which  his  fellow-travellers  told  him  was  Sego, 
the  capital  of  the  great  kingdom  of  Bambara.  His  emotions  at  this 
fight  were  exquifite,  and  it  were  unjuft  not  to  give  them  in  our  tra- 
veller’s own  words  : “ I haftened,”  fays  he,  “ to  the  brink  of  the 
river  ; and,  having  drank  of  the  water,  lifted  up  my  fervent  thanks 
in  prayer  to  the  Great  Ruler  of  all  things,  for  having  thus  far 
crowned  my  endeavours  with  fuccefs.” — Unhappily,  he  had  yet  to 
fuftain  many  fevereand  bitter  trials  of  his  patience  and  fortitude. 

Information  of  a confiderable  river  flowing  through  the  centre  of 
Africa,  between  the  latitudes  of  15°  and  20°  north,  had  been  re- 
ceived at  very  early  periods  from  different  quarters.  At  one  time  it 
was  believed  to  be  a part  of  the  Senegal.  The  Gambia  had  the 
fame  honour  afcribed  to  it  at  another.  But  fufficient  proof  was  af- 
terwards obtained  that  neither  of  thefe  rivers  was  the  Niger,  and 
farther  enquiries  confirmed  the  ancient  accounts  of  a ftream  that  was 
not  only  of  greater  magnitude  than  either  the  Senegal  or  the  Gambia, 
but  which  flowed  in  a contrary  direflion  ; running  not  to  the  weft- 
ward  into  the  Atlantic,  but  from  weft  to  eaft,  to  regions  unknown. 
The  Moors  deferibed  it  by  the  name  of  Nil  il  Abeed,  or  the  River  of 
Slaves  ; the  negroes  beftowed  on  it  the  appellation  of  Jfoliba,  or  the 
Great  Waters. 

Some  doubt  however  ftill  remained.  It  was  urged  that  the  Moors 
might  podibly  fpeak  of  one  river,  and  the  negroes  of  another  ; and 
the  account  of  its  direflion  towards  the  eaft  was  received  by  our 
ableft  geographers  with  much  difficulty  and  helitation.  On  both 
thefe  points  Mr.  Park’s  teftimony  is  clear  and  decifive  ; the  Moors, 
in  his  hearing,  uniformly  called  it  Nil  il  Abeed  ; the  inhabitants  of 
Sego,  the  Joliba ; and  that  it  flowed  from  weft  to  eaft,  he  had  ocular 
demonftration  in  a long  and  perilous  ambulation  of  fome  hundred 
miles,  which  he  afterwards  made  on  its  banks.  Thus  therefore  is 
all  farther  queftion  obviated  concerning  the  exiftence  and  direftion 
of  this  great  river  ; but  its  termination  ftill  continues  unknown. 


PYROTECHNY;  OR  the  ART  of  PREPARING  all  KINDS 
OF  FIRE-WORKS. — Concluded  from  p.  206. 


ORKS  that  fport  in  the  water  are  much  efteemed  by  moft  ad- 


mirersof  fire-works,  particularly  water-rockets;  and,  as  they 
feem  of  a very  extraordinary  nature  to  thofe  who  are  unacquainted 
with  this  art,  they  merit  a particular  explanation. 

JVater-rockets,  may  be  made  from40z.  to  zlb.  If  larger,  they  are 
too  heavy  ; fo  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  make  them  keep  above  water 
without  a cork  float,  wliich  muft  be  tied  to  the  neck  of  the  cafe;  but 
the  rockets  will  not  dive  fo  well  with  as  without  floats.  Cafes  for 
tliefe  are  made  in  the  fame  manner  and  proportion  as  Iky- rockets,  only 
a little  thicker  of  paper.  When  you  fill  thofe  which  are  drove  folid, 
•put  in  firft  I ladleful  of  flow  fire,  then  2 of  the  proper  charge,  and 
on  that  one  or  two  ladles  of  finking  charge,  then  the  proper  charge. 


Aquatic  Fire-works. 


then 
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then  the  finking  charge  again,  and  fo  on,  till  you  have  filled  the 
cafe  within  3 diameters  ; then  drive  on  the  compofition  i ladleful 
of  clay  ; through  which  make  a fmall  hole  to  the  charge  ; then  fill 
the  cafe,  within  ^ a diameter,  with  corn-powder,  on  which  turn 
down  2 or  3 rounds  of  the  cafe  in  the  inlide  ; then  pinch  and  tie  the 
end  very  tight;  having  filled  your  rockets  (according  to  the  above 
diredlions),  dip  their  ends  in  melted  rofm  or  fealing  wax,  or  elfe 
fecure  them  well  with  greafe.  When  you  fire  thefe  rockets,  throw 
in  6 or  8 at  a time  ; but,  if  you  would  have  them  all  fink,  or  fwim, 
at  the  fame  time,  you  muft  drive  them  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
compofition,  and  fire  them  all  together. 

To  make  Pipes  of  Communication^  which  may  be  ujed  under  Water. — Pipes 
for  this  purpofe  miift  be  a little  thicker  of  paper  than  thofe  for  land. 
Having  rolled  a fufficient  number  of  pipes,  and  kept  them  till  dry, 
wafh  them  over  with  drying  oil,  and  fet  them  to  dry;  but,  when  you 
oil  them,  leave  about  i|  inch  at  each  end  dry,  for  joints  : if  they 
were  oiled  all  over,  when  you  come  to  join  them,  the  pafle  would 
not  flick  where  the  paper  is  greafy : after  the  leaders  are  joined,  and 
the  palle  dry,  oil  the  joints.  Thefe  pipes  will  lie  many  hours  under 
water,  without  receiving  any  damage. 

Horizontal  Wheels  for  the  Water.  — Firfl  get  a large  wooden  bowl 
without  a handle  ; then  have  an  oflagon  wheel  made  of  a flat  board 
18  inches  diameter,  fo  that  the  length  of  each  fide  will  be  near  feven 
inches:  in  all  the  fides  cut  a groove  for  the  cafes  to  lie  in.  This 
wheel  being  made,  nail  it  on  the  top  of  the  bowl  ; then  take4eight- 
oz.  cafes,  filled  with  a proper  charge,  each  about  6 inches  in  length. 
Now,  to  clothe  the  wheel  with  thefe  cafes,  get  fome  whitifli-brown 
paper,  and  cut  it  into  flips  4 or  5 inches  broad  and  7 or  8 long: 
thefe  flips  being  parted  all  over  on  one  fide,  take  one  of  the  cafes, 
and  roll  one  of  the  flips  of  paper  about  1^  inch  on  its  end,  fo  that 
there  will  remain  about  2^  inches  of  the  paper  hollow  from  the  end 
of  the  cafe  : this  cafe  tie  on  one  of  the  fides  of  the  wheel,  near  the 
corners  of  which  murt  be  holes  bored,  through  which  you  put  the 
packthread  to  tie  the  cafes  : having  tied  on  the  firrt  cafe  at  the  neck 
and  end,  put  a little  meal-powder  in  the  hollow  paper  ; then  parte  a 
flip  of  paper  on  the  end  of  another  cafe,  the  head  of  which  put  into 
the  hollow  paper  on  the  firrt,  allowing  a fufficient  dirtance  from  the 
tail  of  one  to  the  head  of  the  other  for  the  palled  paper  to  bend  with- 
out tearing  : the  fecond  cafe  tie  on  as  you  did  the  firrt  : and  fo  on 
with  the  rert,  except  the  lart,  which  mull  be  doled  at  the  end,  un- 
lefs  it  is  to  communicate  to  any  thing  on  the  top  of  the  wheel,  fuch 
as  fire-puraps  or  brilliant  fires,  fixed  in  holes  cut  in  the  wheel,  and 
fired  by  the  lart  or  fecond  cafe,  as  the  fancy  dircds  : 6,  8,  or  any 
number,  may  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the  wheel,  provided  they  be 
not  too  heavy  for  the  bowl. 

Before  you  tie  on  the  cafes,  cut  the  upper  part  of  all  their  ends, 
except  the  lart,  a little  fhelving,  that  the  fire  from  one  may  play  over 
the  other,  without  being  ob(lru6ted  by  the  cafe.  Wheel-cafes  have 
no  clay  drove  in  their  ends,  nor  pinched,  but  are  always  left  open, 
only  the  lart,  or  thofe  which  are  not  to  lead  fire,  which  mull  be  well 
fecured. 

Water  Mines. — For  thefe  mines  you  murt  have  a bowl  with  a wheel 
on  it,  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  water-wheel  ; only  in  its 
middle  there  murt  be  hole,  of  the  fame  diameter  you  defign  to  have 
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the  mine.  Thefe  mines  are  tin  pots,  with  ftrong  bottoms,  and  a 
little  more  than  two  diameters  in  length  ; your  mine  miifl  be  fixed  in 
the  hole  in  the  wheel,  with  its  bottom  refting  on  the  bowl  ; then 
loaded  with  ferpents,  crackers,  fiars,  fmall  water-rockets,  &c.  in 
the  lame  manner  as  pots  of  aigrettes  ; but  in  their  centre  fix  a cafo 
of  Chinefe  fire,  or  a fmall  gerbe,  which  mud  be  lighted  at  the  be. 
ginning  of  the  lad  cafe  on  the  wheel.  Thefe  wheels  are  to  be  cloth- 
ed as  ufual. 

Ftre-globes  for  the  Water.- — Bowls  for  water-globes  mud  be  very 
large,  and  the  wheels  on  them  of  a decagon  form  : on  each  fide  of 
which  nail  a piece  of  wood  4 inches  long  ; and  on  the  outfide  of  each 
piece  cut  a groove,  wide  enough  to  receive  about  \ of  the  thicknef$ 
of  a 4-oz.  cafe  : thefe  pieces  of  wood  mud  be  nailed  in  the  middle 
of  each  face  of  the  wheel,  and  fixed  in  an  oblique  diretlion,  fo  that 
the  fire  from  the  cafes  may  incline  upwards  : tlie  wheel  being  thus 
prepared,  tie  in  each  groove  a 4-0Z.  cafe,  filled  with  a grey  charge; 
then  carry  a leader  from  the  tail  of , one  cafe  to  the  mouth  of  the 
other. — Globes  for  thefe  wheels  are  made  of  two  tin  hoops,  with 
their  edges  outwards,  fixed  one  within  the  other,  at  right  angles* 
The  diameter  of  thefe  hoops  mud  be  fomewliat  lefs  thap  that  of  the 
wheel.  Having  ntade  a globe,  drive  in  the  centre  of  a wheel  an 
iron  fpindle,  which  mud  dand  perpendicular,  and  its  length  4 or  6 
inches  more  than  the  diameter  of  the  globe. 

This  fpindle  ferves  for  an  axis,  on  which  the  globe  is  fixed,  which, 
when  done,  mud  dand  4 or  6 inches  from  the  wheel  : round  one  fide 
of  each  hoop  mud  be  foldered  little  bits  of  tin,  inches  didance 
from  each  other;  which  pieces  mud  be  two  inches  in  length  each, 
and  only  fadened  at  one  end,  the  other  ends  being  left  loofe,  to  turn 
round  the  fmall  port-fires,  and  hold  them  on  : thefe  port-fires  mufl 
be  made  of  fuch  a length  as  will  lad  out  the  cafes  on  the  wheel.  You 
are  to  obferve,  that  there  need  not  be  any  port-fires  at  the  bottom  of 
the  globe  within  four  inches  of  the  fpindle;  for,  if  there  were,  they 
would  have  no  efiedf,  but  only  burn  the  wheel  : all  the  port-fires 
mud  be  placed  perpendicular  from  the  centre  of  the  globe,  with  their 
mouths  outwards  ; and  mud  all  be  clothed  with  leader.',  fo  as  all  to 
take  fire  with  the  fecond  cafe  of  the  wheel  ; which  cafes  mud  burn 
two  at  a time,  one  oppofite  the  other.  When  two  cafes  of  a wheel 
begin  together,  two  will  end  together  ; therefore  the  two  oppofite 
end  cafes  mud  have  their  ends  pinched  and  fecured  from  fire.  The 
method  of  firing  fuch  wheels  is,  by  carrying  a leader  from  the  mouth 
of  one  of  the  fird  cafes  to  that  of  the  other  ; which  leader  being 
burnt  through  the  middle,  will  give  fire  to  both  at  the  fame  time. 

Odoriferous  Water  Balloons. — 'J'hefe  balloons  are  made  in  the  fame 
manner  as  air-balloons,  but  very  thin  of  paper,  and  in  diameter 
inch,  with  a vent  of  \ inch  diameter.  7'he  fhells  being  made,  and 
quite  dry,  fill  them  with  any  of  the  following  compofitions,  wliich 
mud  be  rammed  in  tight  ; thefe  balloons  mud  be  fired  at  the  vent, 
ajid  put  into  a bowl  ot  W'ater.  Odoriferous  works  are  generally  fired 
in  rooms. 

Compofition  \ . Saltpetre  2 oz.  flour  of  fulphur  i oz.  camphor  ^oz. 
yellow  amber  i oz.  charcoal-dud  Joz.  flour  of  benjamin  or  afia 
odorata  ^oz.  all  powdered  very  fine  and  well  mixed. 

II.  Saltpetre  izoz.  meal-powder  3 oz.  frankincenfe  i oz.  myrrh 
-|tt)z.  camphor  ^oz.  charcoal  3 oz.  all  moidened  with  the  oil  of  fpike. 
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III,  Saltpetre  2 oz.  fulpliiir  oz.  antimony  ^ oz.  amber  ^ oz.  cedar 
ralpings  ^oz.  all  mixed  with  the  oil  of  rofcs  and  a few  drops  01 
bergamot. 

IV.  Saltpetre  40Z.  fiilphiir  i oz.  faw-diift  of  juniper  ^oz.  iaw- 
duft  of  cyprels  i oz.  camphor  ^ oz.  myrrh  2 drams,  dried  roiemary 

oz.  cortex  elaterii  ^oz.  all  moiltened  a little  with  the  oil  of  rofes. 
Winter  rockets  may  be  made  with  any  of  the  above  compofitions, 
with  a Hide  alteration,  to  make  them  weaker  or  (trongcr,  according 
to  the  fize  of  the  cafes. 

Water  Ballcom.  — Having  made  fome  thin  paper  Ihells,  of  what  dia- 
meter you  pleafe,  fill  fome  with  thecompolition  forwater  balloons, and 
fome  after  this  manner:  Having  made  the  vent  of  the  (hells  pretty 
large,  fill  them  almoll  full  with  water  rockets,  marrons,  fquibs,  &c. 
Then  put  in  fome  blowing  powder,  fufficient  to  burft  the  (hells;  and 
afterwards  fix  in  the  vent  a water-rocket,  long  enough  to  reach  the 
bottom  of  the  (hell,  and  its  neck  to  proje6l  a little  out  of  the  vent ; 
this  rocket  muff  be  open  at  the  end,  to  fire  the  powder  in  the  (hell, 
which  will  burft  the  ftiell,  and  difperfe  the  fmall  rockets,  &c.  in  the 
water.  Wlien  you  have  well  fecured  the  large  rocket  in  the  vent  of 
the  (hell,  take  a cork  float  with  a hole  in  its  middle,  which  fit  over 
the  head  of  the  rocket,  and  faften  it  to  the  (hell  : this  float  muft  be 
large  enouuh  to  keep  the  baljoon  above  water. 

Water  Squibs  are  generally  made  of  t-oz.  ferpent  cafes  feven  or  eight 
inches  long,  filled  two  thirds  with  charge,  and  the  remainder 
bounced.  °The  common  method  of  firing  them  is  this : Take  a 
a water-wheel,  wiih  a tin  mortar  in  its  centre,  which  load  with 
fquibs  after  the  ufual  method  ; but  the  powder  in  the  mortar  muft: 
be  no  more  than  will  juft  throw  the  (quibs  out  eafily  into  the  water: 
you  mav  place  the  cates  on  the  wheel  either  obliquely  or  horizon- 
tally ; and  on  the  top  of  the  wheel,  round  the  mortar,  fix  fix  cafes 
of  brilliant  fire  perpendicular  to  the  wlieel : thefe  cales  muft  be  fired 
at  the  beginning  of  the  laft  cafe  of  the  wheel,  and  the  mortar  at  the 

conclufion  of  the  fame.  . - 

A Sea  fight  with  fmall  Ships,  and  to  prepare  a Firejhipfor  -Having 
procured  four  or  five  (mall  (hips,  of  two  or  three  feet  in  length,  (oC 
as  many  as  you  defign  to  fight),  make  a number  of  fmall  reports, 
w hich  are  to  ferve  for  guns.  Of  thele  range  as  many  as  you  pleafe 
on  each  fide  of  the  upper  decks  ; then  at  the  head  and  ftern  of  each 
(hip  fix  a two-ounce  cafe,  eight  inches  long,  filled  with  a flow  port- 
fire receipt ; but  take  care  to  place  it  in  Inch  a manner  that  the  fire 
may  fall  in  the  water,  and  not  burn  the  rigging  : in  thefe  cafes  bore 
holes  at  unequal  diftances  from  one  another,  but  make  as  many  in 
each  cafe  as  half  the  number  of  reports,  fo  that  one  cafe  may  fire 
file  guns  on  one  fide,  and  the  other  thofe  on  the  oppofite.  The  me- 
thoefof  firing  the  guns  is,  by  carrying  a leader  from  the  holes  in  the 
cafes  to  the  reports  on  the  decks  ; you  muft  make  ihefe  leaders  very 
fmall,  and  be  careful  in  calculating  the  burning  of  the  (low-fire  in 
the  regulating  cafes,  that  more  than  two  gnus  be  not  fired  at  a time. 
When  you  would  have  a broadfide  given,  let  a leader  be  carried  to  a 
cracker,  placed  on  the  outfidc  ot  tlie  (hip  ; which  cracker  muft  be 
tied  loofe,  or  the  reports  will  be  too  flow  : in  all  the  (hips  put  arti- 
ficial guns  at  the  port-holes. 

Having  filled  and  bored  holes  in  two  port-fires  for  regulating  the 

guns  in  one  (hip,  make  all  the  reft  exa^ly  the  fame.;  then,  when  yon 
' begin 
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begin  the  engagement,  light  one  fh  ip  fir  ft,  and  fet  it  a failing,  and  To 
on  with  the  reft,  fending  them  out  fingly,  which  will  make  them  fire  ■ 
regularly,  at  different  limes,  without  confufion  ; for  the  time  be- 
tween the  firing  of  each  gun  will  be  equal  to  that  of  lighting  the 
flow  fires. 

The  fire-ftiip  may  be  of  any  fize  ; and  need  not  be  very  good,  for 
it  is  always  loft  in  the  adtion.  To  prepare  a ftiip  for  this  purpofe, 
make  a port-fire  equal  in  fize  with  thofe  in  the  other  (hips,  and  place 
it  at  the  ftern  ; in  every  port  place  a large  port-fire,  filled  with  a 
very  ftrong  compofition,  and  painted  in  imitation  of  a gun,  and  let 
them  all  be  fired  at  once  by  a leader  from  the  flow  fire,  within  two ' 
or  three  diameters  of  its  bottom  ; all  along  both  fides,  on  the  top  of' 
the  upper  deck,  lay  ftar-compofition  about  half  an  inch  thick  andi 
one  broad,  which  muft  be  wetted  with  thin  fize,  then  primed  withi 
meal-powder,  and  fecured  from  fire  by  pafting  paper  over  it ; in  the" 
place  where  you  lay  this  compofition,  drive  fome  little  tacks  with  flat: 
heads,  to  hold  it  faft  to  the  deck  : this  muft  be  fired  juft  after  the; 
fliam  guns,  and  when  burning  will  (hew  a flame  all  round  the  (hip  : 
at  the  head  take  up  the  decks,  and  put  in  a tin  mortar  loaded  with, 
crackers,  which  mortar  muft  be  fired  by  a pipe  from  the  end  of  the: 
flow  fire;  the  firing  of  this  mortar  will  fink  the  (hip,  and  make  at 
pretty  conclufion.  The  regulating  port-fire  of  this  (hip  muft  be  lighted  I 
at  the  fame  time  with  the  firft  fighting  (hip. 

Having  prepared  all  the  (liips  for  fighting,  we  (hall  next  proceed 
with  the  management  of  them  when  on  the  water.  At  one  end  of; 
the  pond,  juft  under  the  furtace  of  the  water,  fix  two  running  blocks, . 
at  what  diftance  you  choofe  the  (hips  (hould  fight  ; and  at  the 
other  end  of  the  pond,  oppofite  to  each  of  thefe  blocks,  under  the 
water,  fix  a double  block  ; then  on  the  land,  by  each  of  the  double  : 
blocks,  place  two  fmall  windlafTes  ; round  one  of  them  turn  one ; 
end  ot  a (mall  cord,  and  the  other  end  put  through  oneof  the  blocks; 
then  carry  it  through  the  fingle  one  at  the  oppofite  end  of  the  pond,  , 
and  bring  it  back  through  the  double  block  again,  and  round  the ; 
other  windlals  : to  this  cord,  near  the  double  block,  tie  as  many  fmall  1 
firings  as  half  the  number  of  the  (hips,  at  what  diftance  you  think  : 
proper;  but  thefe  ftrings  muft  not  be  more  than  two  feet  each: 
make  faff  the  loofe  end  of  each  to  a (hip,  juft  under  her  bowfprit ; 
but  if  tied  to  the  keel,  or  too  near  the  water,  it  will  overfet  the- 
(hip.  Half  the  (liips  being  thus  prepared,  near  the  other  double; 
block  fix  two  more  windlafles,  to  which  fallen  a cord,  and  to  it  tie  ■ 
the  other  half  ol  the  ftiips  as  before  ; when  you  fire  the  (hips,  pull  1 
m the  cord  with  one  of  the  windlafTes,  to  get  all  (hips  together  ; and  1 
when  you  have  fet  fire  to  the  firft,  turn  that  windlafs  which  draws  . 
them  out,  and  fo  on  with  the  reft,  till  they  are  all  out  in  the  middle  • 
ot  the  pond  ; then,  by  turning  the  other  windlafs,  you  will  draw  ■ 
them  back  again;  by  which  method  you  may  make  them  change’ 
about  backwards  and  forwards  at  pleafnre.  For  the  ■ 
fire-fliipj  fix  the  blocks  and  windla(Tes  between  the  others  ; lb  that  i 
Wien  (he  fails  out,  (he  will  be  between  the  other  (hips:  you  muft! 
advance  till  the  guns  at  her  ports  take  fire. 
o^re  Sky-rockets  vndcr  Water, — You  muft  have  (lands  made  as  ■ 
u ua  , only  the  rails  muft  be  placed  flat  inllead  of  edgewife,  and  i 
iiave  holes  m them  for  the  rocket-fticks  to  go  through  ; for,  if  they 
were  hung  upon  hooks,  the  motion  of  the  water  would  throw  them  . 

off : 
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1 oJf:  the  ftands  being  made,  if  the  pond  is  deep  enough,  fink  them  at 
( the  fides  fo  deep,  that,  wlien  the  rockets  are  in,  their  heads  may  juft 
1 appear  above  the  furface  of  the  water;  to  the  mouth  of  each  rocket 
I fix  a leader,  which  put  through  the  hole  with  the  (lick;  then  a little 
I above  the  water  muft  be  a board,  fupported  by  the  ftand,  and  placed 
along  one  fide  of  the  rockets;  then  the  ends  of  the  leaders  are  turn- 
ed up  through  holes  made  in  this  board,  exaftly  oppofite  the  rockets. 
By  this  means  you  may  fire  them  fingly  or  all  at  once.  Rockets  may 
be  fired  by  this  method  in  the  middle  of  a pond  by  a Neptune,  a 
fwan,  a water-wheel,  or  any  thing  elfe  you  choofe. 

To  rcpTtJtnt  Neptune  in  his  Chariot. — To  do  this  to  perfe6tion,  you 
muft  have  a Neptune  (made  of  wood,  or  bafket  v.fork)  as  big  as  life, 
fixed  on  a float  large  enough  to  bear  his  weight ; on  which  muft  be 
two  horfes  heads  and  necks,  fo  as  to  feem  fwimming.  For  the  wheels 
of  the  chariot,  there  muft  be  two  vertical  wheels  of  black  fire,  and 
on  Neptune’s  head  a horizontal  wheel  of  brilliant  fire,  with  all  its 
cafes,  to  play  upwards.  When  this  wheel  is  made,  cover  it  with 
paper  or  pafteboard,  cut  and  painted  like  Neptune’s  coronet ; then 
let  the  trident  be  made  without  prongs,  but  infiead  of  them,  fix  three 
cafes  of  a weak  grey  charge,  and  on  each  horfe’s  head  put  an  eight- 
ounce  cafe  of  brilliant  fire,  and  on  the  mouth  of  each  fix  a (hort  cafe, 
of  the  fame  diameter,  filled  with  the  white- flame  receipt,  enough  to  laft 
out  all  the  cafes  on  the  wheels  : thefe  fhort  cafes  muft  be  opened  at  bot- 
tom, that  they  may  light  the  brilliant  fires;  for  the  horfes  eyes  put 
fmall  port-fires,  and  in  each  noftril  put  a fmall  cafe  filled  half  with 
grey  charge,  and  the  reft  with  port-fire  compofition. 

If  Neptune  is  to  give  fire  to  any  building  on  the  water;  at  his  firft 
fetting  out,  the  wheels  of  the  chariot,  and  that  on  his  head,  with 
the  white  flames  on  the  horfes  heads,  and  the  port-fires  in  their  eyes 
and  noftrils,  muft  all  be  lighted  at  once;  then  from  the  bottom  of  the 
white  flames  carry  a leader  to  the  trident.  As  Neptune  is  to  advance 
by  the  help  of  a block  and  cord,  you  muft  manage  it  fo  as  not  to  let 
him  turn  about  till  the  brilliant  fires  on  the  horfes  and  the  trident 
begin  ; for  it  is  by  the  fire  from  the  horfes  (which  plays  almoft  up- 
right) that  the  building,  or  work,  is  lighted;  vvhicli  muft  be  thus 
prepared.  From  the  mouth  of  the  cafe  which  is  to  be  firft  fired,  hang 
fome  loofe  quick-match  to  receive  the  fire  from  the  horfes.  When 
Neptune  is  only  to  be  ftiewn  by  himfelf,  without  fetting  fire  to  any 
other  works,  let  the  white  flames  on  the  horfes  be  very  fliort,  and 
not  to  laft  longer  than  one  cafe  of  each  wheel,  and  let  two  cafes  of 
each  wheel  burn  at  a time. 

Swans  and  Ducks  in  Water. — If  you  will  have  any  fwans  or  ducks 
difcharge  rockets  into  the  water,  they  muft  be  made  hollow,  and  of 
paper,  and  filled  with  fmall  water  rockets,  with  fome  blowing  pow- 
der to  throw  them  out;  but,  if  this  is  not  done,  they  may  be  made  of 
wood,  which  will  laft  many  times.  Having  made  and  painted  (ome 
fwans,  fix  them  on  floats : then  in  the  places  where  their  eyes  ftiould 
be,  bore  holes  two  inches  deep,  inclining  downwards,  and  wideenough 
to  receive  a fmall  port- fire;  the  port-fire  cafes  for  this  purpofe  muft 
be  made  of  brafs,  two  inches  long,  and  filled  with  a flow  bright 
charge.  In  the  middle  of  one  of  thefe  cafes  make  a little  hole  ; then 
put  the  port-fire  in  the  eye-hole  of  the  fwan,  leaving  about  half  an 
inch  to  proje6l  out;  and  in  the  other  eye  put  another  port-fire,  with 
a hole  made  in  if.  then  in  the  neck  of  the  fwan,  within  two  inches 
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of  one  of  file  eyes,  bore  a hole  flantwife,  to  meet  that  in  the  port* 
fire;  in  this  hole  put  a leader,  and  carry  it  to  a water-rocket,  tliat 
nujrt  be  fixed  under  the  tail  with  its  mouth  upwards.  On  the  top  of 
the  head  place  two  i-oz.  cafes,  four  inches  long  each,  drove  with 
brilliant  fire;  one  of  thefe  cafes  mull  incline  forwards,  and  the  other 
backwards:  thefe  mull  be  lighted  at  the  fame  time  asthe  water-rocket; 
to  do  which,  bore  a hole  between  them  in  tlie  top  of  the  fwan’s  head, , 
down  to  the  hole  in  the  port-fire,  to  which  carry  a leader : if  the 
fwan  is  filled  with  rockets,  which  mull  be  fired  by  a pipe  from  the 
end  of  the  water-rocket  under  the  tail.  When  you  fet  the  fwan  a 
fwimming,  light  the  two  eyes. 

Heater  Fire-fountains. — To  make  a fire-fountain,  you  mull  firft  have 
a float  made  of  wood,  three  feet  diameter ; then  in  the  middle  fix  ai 
round  perpendicular  poll,  four  feet  high,  and  two  inches  diameter 
round  this  poll  fix  three  circular  wheels  made  of  thin  wood,  withoutt 
any  fpokes.  The  largell  of  thefe  wheels  mull  be  placed  within  two" 
or  three  inches  of  the  float,  and  nuifl  be  nearly  of  the  fame  diameter.. 

The  fecond  wheel  mull  be  2 feet  2 inches  diameter,  and  fixed  at  a- 
feet  dillance  from  the  firll.  The  third  wheel  mull  be  i foot  4 inches 
diameter,  and  fixed  within  fix  inches  of  the  top  of  the  poll:  the: 
wheels  being  fixed,  take  18  four  or  eight  oz.  cafes  of  brilliant  fire,, 
and  place  them  round  the  firll  wheel  with  their  mouths  outwards,, 
and  inclining  downwards;  on  the  fccond  wheel  place  13  cafes  of  the 
fame,  and  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  on  the  firll;  on  the  third, 
place  8 more  of  thefe  cafes,  in  the  fame  manner  as  before,  and  on 
the  top  of  the  poll  fix  a gerbe  ; then  clothe  all  the  cafes  with  leaders, , 
fo  that  both  they  and  the  gerbe  may  take  fire  at  the  fame  time.  Be- 
fore you  fire  this  work,  try  it  in  the  water  to  fee  if  the  float  is  pro- 
perly made,  fo  as  to  keep  the  fountain  upright. 

ACCOUNT  OF  ALEXANDRIA  in  EGYPT. 

Alexandria,  now  Scanderia,  is  a city  of  Lower  Egypt,  and; 

was  for  a long  time  its  capital.  This  city  was  built  by  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  foon  after  the  overthrow  of  Tyre,  about  333  years 
before  Chrill.  It  is  lituaied  in  the  Mediterranean,  twelve  miles  welt : 
of  that  mouth  of  the  Nile  anciently  called  Canopicum  ; and  lies  in  E. . 
Ion.  30.  19.  N.  lat.  31.  10.  Alexander  is  faid  to  have  been  induced  1 
to  build  this  city,  on  account  of  its  being  conveniently  lituated  forai 
fine  port ; and  fo  fudden  was  his  refolution,  that  after  he  had  direct- 
ed where  every  public  llruflure  was  to  be  placed,  fixed  the  number 
of  temples,  and  the  deities  to  whom  they  fhould  be  dedicated,  &c. 
there  were  no  inflruments  at  hand  proper  for  marking  out  the  walls, 
according  to  the  cuflom  of  thofe  times.  Upon  this,  a workman  ad- 
vifed  the  king  to  colleCl  what  meal  was  among  the  foldiers,  and  to 
fift  it  in  lines  upon  the  ground,  whereby  the  circuit  of  the  walls  ’ 
would  be  fufficiently  marked  out.  This  advice  was  followed;  and 
tlie  new  method  of  marking  out  the  walls  was,  by  Ariflander,  the  ■ 
king’s  foothfayer,  interpreted  as  a prefage  of  the  city’s  abounding  . 
with  all  the  necellaries  of  life.  Nor  was  he  deceived  in  his  prediction  ; 
for  Alexandria  foori  became  the  llaple,  not  only  for  merchandife,  but 
alfo  for  all  the  arts  and  fciences  of  the  Greeks. 
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Alexandria  was  a league  and  a half  long  by  one-third  in  breadili, 
which  made  the  circumference  of  its  walls  about  tour  leagues.  Lake 
Mareotis  bathed  its  walls  on  the  fouth,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
north.  It  was  interlefled  lengthwife  by  ftraight  parallel  llreets. 
This  dircwtion  left  a free  palTage  to  the  northerly  wind,  which  alone 
conveys  coolnefs  and  falubrity  into  Egypt.  A flreet  of  2000  feet 
wide  began  at  the  gate  of  the  Sea,  and  terminated  at  the  gate  of  Cano- 
pus. It  was  decorated  by  magnificent  houfes,  by  temples,  and  by 
public  buildings.  In  this  extenfive  range,  the  eye  was  never  tired 
with  admiring  the  marble,  the  porphyry,  and  the  obelifks,  which 
were  defiined  at  fome  future  day  to  embellifli  Rome  and  Conftanti- 
nople.  This  flreet,  the  handfomeft  in  the  univerfe,  was  interfe6fed 
by  another  of  the  fame  breadth,  which  formed  a fquare  at  their 
junffion  of  half  a league  in  circumference.  From  the  middle  of 
this  great  place,  the  two  gates  were  to  be  feen  at  once,  and  veffels 
arriving  under  full  fail  from  the  north  and  from  the  fouth. 

A mole  of  a mile  in  length  ftretched  from  the  continent  to  the  ifle 
of  Pharos,  and  divided  the  great  harbour  into  two.  Thatwhicliia 
to  the  northward  preferved  its  name.  A dyke,  drawn  from  the 
ifland  to  the  rock  whereon  was  built  the  Pharos,  fecured  it  from  the 
wefterly  winds.  The  other  was  called  Eunojlus,  or  the  Safe  Return, 
The  former  is  called  at  prefent  the  new,  the  latter  the  old,  harbour: 
a bridge,  tliat  joins  the  mole  to  the  city,  ferved  for  a communication 
between  them.  It  was  raifed  on  lofty  pillars  funk  into  the  fea,  and 
left  a free  palTage  for  Ihips.  Tlie  palace,  which  advanced  beyond 
the  promontory  of  Lochias,  extended  as  tar  as  the  dyke,  and  occupied 
more  than  a quarter  of  the  city.  Each  of  the  Ptolemies  added  to 
its  magnificence.  It  contained  within  its  inclofure,  the  mufeum,  an 
afylum  for  learned  men,  groves  and  buildings  worthy  of  royal  ma- 
jeffy,  and  a temple  where  tlie  body  of  Alexander  was  depofited  in  a 
golden  coffin.  The  infamous  Seleucns  Cibyofattes  violated  tliis  mo- 
nument, carried  off  the  golden  coffin,  and  put  a glafs  one  in  its  place. 
In  the  great  harbour  was  the  little  illand  of  Anti-Rhodes,  where 
flood  a theatre,  and  a royal  place  of  refidence.  Within  the  harbour 
of  Eunoflus  was  a fmaller  one,  called  Kibotos,  dug  by  the  hand  of 
man,  which  communicated  with  Lake  Mareotis  by  a canal.  Between 
this  canal  and  the  palace  was  the  admirable  temple  of  Serapis,  and 
that  of  Neptune  near  the  great  place  where  the  market  was  held. 
Alexandria  extended  likewife  along  the  fouthern  banks  of  the  lake. 
Its  caflern  part  prefented  to  view  the  gymnafium,  with  its  porticoes 
of  more  than  600  feet  long,  fnpported  by  feveral  rows  of  marble  pil- 
lars. Without  the  gate  of  Canopus  was  a (pacious  circus  tor  the 
chariot  races.  Beyond  that,  the  fuburb  of  Nicopolis  ran  along  the 
Tea  ffiore,  and  feemed  a fecond  Alexandria.  A fuperb  amphitheatre 
was  built  there  with  a race- ground,  for  tlie  celebration  of  the  quin- 
quennalia.  Such  is  the  defeription  left  us  of  Alexandria  by  the  an- 
cients, and  above  all  by  Strabo. 

The  architeff  employed  by  Alexander  in  this  undertaking  was 
the  celebrated  Dinocrates,  who  had  acquired  fo  much  reputation  by 
rebuilding  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephefus.  Tlie  city  was  firft  ren- 
dered populous  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  one  of  Alexander’s  captains,  wlio, 
after  the  death  of  the  Macedonian  monarch,  being  appointed  govei- 
nor  of  Egypt,  Toon  alFumcd  the  title  of  king,  a-ml  took  up  his  refi- 
•dence  at  Alexandria,  about  304  years  before  C'hrilt, 
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In  the  thirtieth  year  of  Ptolemy  Soter’s  reign,  he  took  his  fort 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  partner  with  him  in  the  empire;  and  by  this 
prince  the  city  of  Alexandria  was  much  embellifhed.  In  the  firft: 
year  of  his  reign  the  famous  watch-tower  of  Pharos  was  finithed. 
It  had  been  begun  feveral  years  before  by  Ptolemy  Soter;  and,  when 
finirtied,  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  The 
fame  year,  the  ifland  of  Pharos  itfelf,  originally  feven  furlongs  dif- 
tant  from  the  continent,  was  joined  to  it  by  a caufeway.  This  was 
the  work  of  Dexiphanes,  who  completed  it  at  the  fame  time  that  his 
fon  put  the  lad  hand  to  the  tower.  Tiie  tower  was  a large  fquare 
flrudiure  of  white  marble  : on  the  top  of  which  fires  were  kept  con- 
llantly  burning,  for  the  direflion  of  failors.  The  building  cod  800 
talents;  which,  if  Attic,  amounted  to  165,000!.  if  Alexandrian,  to 
twice  that  fum.  The  contrivance  of  the  archileft  to  ufurp  the  glory 
of  this  great  work  to  himfelf  is  well  known. 

This  year  alfo  was  remarkable  for  the  bringing  of  the  image  of 
Serapis  from  Pontus  to  Alexandria.  It  was  fet  up  in  one  of  the  fu- 
burbs  of  the  city  called  R/iacotis,  where  a temple  was  afterwards 
erefled  to  his  honour,  fuitable  to  the  greatnefs  of  that  (lately 
metropolis,  and  called,  from  the  god  wor(hipped  there,  Sera- 
peum.  This  ftrudlure,  according  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  furpaf- 
fed  in  beauty  and  magnificence  all  others  in  the  world,  except  the 
Capitol  at  Rome.  Within  the  verge  of  this  temple  was  the  famous 
Alexandrian  library.  It  was  founded  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  for  the  ufe 
of  an  academy  he  inftituted  in  this  city  ; and  by  continual  additions 
by  his  fucceffors,  became  at  laft  the  fined  library  in  the  world,  con- 
taining no  fewer  than  700,000  volumes.  The  method  followed  in 
colledbng  books  for  this  library,  was,  to  feize  all  thofe  which  were 
brought  into  Egypt  by  Greeks  or  other  foreigners.  The  books  were 
tranferibed  in  the  mufeum  by  perfons  appointed  for  that  purpofe  ; 
the  copies  were  then  delivered  to  the  proprietors,  and  the  originals 
laid  up  in  the  library.  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  having  borrowed  front 
the  Athenians  the  works  of  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  ./Tifehylus, 
returned  them  only  the  copies,  which  he  caufed  to  be  tranferibed  in 
as  beautiful  a manner  as  podible ; prefenting  the  Athenians  at  the 
fame  time  with  fifteen  talents  (upwards  of  3000I.  derling)  for  the 
exchange.  As  the  mufeum  was  at  fird  in  that  quarter  af  the  city 
called  Bruckion,  near  the  royal  palace,  the  library  was  placed  there 
likewife ; but,  when  it  came  to  contain  400,000  volumes,  another 
library,  within  the  Serapeum,  was  eredled  by  way  of  fupplement  to 
it,  and  on  that  account  called  the  daughter  of  the  former.  In  this 
fecond  library  300,000  volumes,  in  procefs  of  time  were  depofited  ; 
and  the  two  together  contained  the  700,000  volumes  already  men- 
tioned. In  the  war  carried  on  by  Julius  Ca:far  againd  the  inhabitants 
of  this  city,  the  library  in  the  Bruchion,  with  the  400,000  volumes 
it  contained,  was  reduced  to  alhes.  The  library  in  the  Serapeum, 
however,  dill  remained;  and  here  Cleopatra  depofited  200,000  vo- 
lumes of  the  Pergamean  library,  which  Marc  Antony  prefented  her 
with.  Thefe,  and  others  added  from  time  to  time,  rendered  the 
new  library  at  Alexandria  more  numerous  and  confiderable  than  the 
former  ; and,  though  it  was  often  plundered  during  the  revolutions 
and  troubles  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  yet  it  was  again  and  again 
repaired,  and  filled  with  tlie  fame  number  of  books.  For  293  years 
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Alexandria  was  held  in  fiibjeflion  by-the  Ptolemies.  Here  follow 3 
a lift  of  thefe  princes,  with  the  dates  of  tlieir  relpeftive  reigns. 

Ptolemy  the  fon  of  Lagus,  fiirnamed  Soter,  reigned  thirty-mne 
years,  and  died  in  the  year  of  the  world  3720.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
reigned  thirty-nine  years,  and  died  in  3758.  Ptolemy  Kiiergetes 
reigned  twenty-five  years,  and  died  in  3783.  Ptolemy  Philopator 
reigned  feventeen  years,  and  died  in  3800.  Ptolemy  h,piphancs 
reigned  twenty. four  years,  and  died  in  3824.  Ptolemy  Philometor 
reigned  thirty- feven  years,  and  died  in  3S61.  Ptolemy  Eueigetes, 
or  Phyfeon,  reigned  fifty-three  years,  part  with  his  brother  Pmlo- 
metor,  and  part  alone.  He  died  in  3888.  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  reign- 
ed thirty-fix  years  and  fix  months.  He  died  in  3923.  Cleopatra, 
the  daughter  of  Lathyrus  and  wife  of  Alexander  I.  reigned  fix. 
months.  Alexander  I.  the  nephew  of  Lathyrus,  was  eftabliftied  m 
3924,  and  died  in  3943-  Alexander  II.  the  fon  of  Alexander  I. 
wasd-fpoflefted  by  the  Alexandriansin  3949.  Ptolemy  Nothus,  or  Au- 
letes,  the  fon  of  Lathyrus,  reigned  thirteen  years,  and  died  in  3953- 
Ptolemy,  lurnamed  Dionyjius  or  Bacchus,  reigned  three  years  eight 
months,  and  died  in  3957.  Cleopatra  reigned  from  3957,  and  lulled 

herfelf  in  3974.  . , . - i , 

The  city',  as  we  have  already  obferved,  foon  became  extremely 

populous,  and  was  embellifhed  both  by  its  own  princes  and  the  Ro- 
mans; but,  like  moft  other  noted  cities  of  antiquity,  hath  been  the 
feat  of  terrible  maflacres.  About  141  years  before  Chrift,  it  was  al- 
moft  totally  depopulated  by  Ptolemy  Phyfeon.  That  barbarous mon- 
fter,  without  the  lead:  provocation,  gave  free  liberty  to  his  guards  to 
plunder  his  metropolis  and  murder  the  inhabitants  at  their  pleauire. 
The  cruelties  praftifed  on  this  occafion  cannot  be  exprefted;  and  the 
few  whoefcaped  were  fo  terrified  that  they  fled  into  other  countries. 
Upon  this,  Phyfeon,  that  he  might  not  reign  over  empty  houfes,  in- 
vited  thither  (trangers  from  the  neighbouring  countries;  by  whom 
the  city  was  re-peopled,  and  foon  recovered  its  former  fplendour. 
On  this  occafion  many  learned  men  having  been  obliged  to  fly,  prov- 
ed  the  means  of  reviving  learning  in  Greece,  Afia  Minor,  the  iflands 
of  the  Archipelago,  and  other  places,  where  it  wasalmoft  totally  iolt. 

The  new  inhabitants  were  not  treated  with  much  more  kindnefs  by 
Phyfeon  than  the  old  ones  has  been  ; for,  on  their  complaining  of  his 
tyrannical  behaviour,  he  refolved  on  a general  maifacre  of  the  young 
nien.  Accordingly,  when  they  were  one  day  aftembled  in  the  gym- 
nafium,  or  place  of  their  public  exercifes,  he  ordered  it  to  be  fet 
on  fire;  fo  that  they  all  perifhed,  either  in  the  flames,  or  by  ' 
fwords  of  his  mercenaries,  whom  the  tyrant  had  placed  at  all  the 

Though  Julius  C.xfar  was  obliged  to  carry  on  a war  for  lome  time 
apainft  this  city,  it  feems  not  to  have  fuft'ered  much  damage,  except 
the  burning  of  the  library  already  mentioned.  Before  Cxiar  left 
Alexandria,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  aftiftauce  he  had  received  h orn, 
the  Jews,  he  confirmed  all  their  privileges  there,  and  even  engraved 
his  decree  on  a pillar  of  brafs.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent 
the  maifacre  of  50,000  of  them  in  this  city  about  the  year  ot  Chnft  67. 

1 he  city  of  Alexandria  feems  to  have  fallen  into  decay  foon  after 
this,  and  to  have  forfeited  many  of  its  ancient  privileges,  though 
for  what  offence  is  not  known;  but  when  Adrian  vifited  h/gypt,  ^bout 
the  year  141,  it  wasalmoft  totally  ruined.  He  repaired  both  the 
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public  and  private  buildings,  not  only  reftoring  the  inhabitants  t® 
their  ancient  privileges,  but  heaping  new  favours  upon  them  ; for 
which  tliey  returned  him  their  folemn  thanks,  and  conferred  upon 
him  what  honours  they  could  while  he  was  prefent ; but,  as  foon  as 
lie  was  gone,  they  publilhed  the  moft  bitter  and  virulent  lampoons 
againd  him. 

The  fickle  and  fatirical  humour  of  the  Alexandrians  was  highly 
diflikedby  Adrian,  though  he  inflitled  nopunifhment  upon  them  for 
it;  but,  when  they  lampooned  Caracalla,  he  did  not  let  them  efcape 
lo  eafily.  That  tyrant,  in  the  year  215,  when  he  vifited  their  city, 
liaving  become  the  hubjeift  of  their  foolifh  fatires,  ordered  a general, 
inafl'acre  by  his  numerous  troops,  who  were  difperfed  all  over  the 
cityi  The  inluiman  orders  being,  given,  all  were  murdered,  without 
diltimSlion  of  age  or  fex ; fo  that  in  one  night’s  time  the  whole  city 
floated  in,  blood,  and  every  houie  was  filled  with  carcafes.  The 
jiionfier  who  occafioned' this  had  retired  during  the  night  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Serapis,  to  implore  the  proteClion  of  that  deity  ; and,  not  yet 
* fatiated  with  daughter,  commanded  the  maflacre  to  be  continued  all 
the  next  day;  fo  that  very  few  of  the  inhabitants  remained.  As  if 
even  this  had  not  been  fufficient,  he  dripped  the  city  of  all  its  an- 
cient privileges;  fupprdl'ed  the  academy;  ordered  all  drangers  who 
lived  there  to  depart;  and,  that  the  few  who  remained  might  not 
have  the  fatisfadion  of  feeing  one  another,  he  cut  off  all  communi- 
cation of  one  dreet  with  another,  by  walls  built  for  thatpurpofe,  and 
guarded  by  troops  left  there. 

Notwithdanding  this  terrible  difader,  Alexandria  foon  recovered 
its  former  fplendoiir,  as  Caracalla  was  murdered  a diort  time  after. 
It  was  long  edeemed  the  fird  city  in  the  world,  next  to  Rome  ; and 
we  may  judge  of  its  magnificence,  and  the  multitude  of  people  con- 
tained ill  it,  from  the  account  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  relates,  that 
in  his  time  (forty-four  years  before  Chrid)  Alexandria  had  on  its  rolls 
300,000  freemen.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  fixth  century,  Amrou 
£in  el  Aas,  Omar’s  general,  took  it  by  dorm,  after  a fiege  of  fourteen 
months,  and  with  the  lofs  of  23,000  men.  Heraclius,  tJien  Emperor 
of  Condantinople,  did  not  fend  a tingle  fliip  to  its  allillance.  This  prince 
affords  an  example  very  rare  in  hidory ; he  had  difplayed  fome  vi- 
gour in  the  fird  year  of  his  reign,  and  then  fuffered  himfelf  to  be 
lulled  into  idlenefs  and  effeminacy.  Awakened  fuddenly  from  his 
lethargy  by  the  noife  of  the  conqueds  of  Cofroes,  that  fcourge  of  the 
the  ead,  he  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  didinguiflied  him- 
felf as  a great  captain  from  his  very  fird  campaign,  laid  w-ade  Perfia 
for  (even  years,  and  returned  to  his  capital  covered  with  laurels:  he 
then  became  a theologian  on  tlie  throne,  iod  all  his  energy,  and  amuf- 
cd  himfelf  the  red  of  his  lite  with  difputing  upon  monoiheifm,  whild 
tlie  Arabs  were  robbing  him  of  the  fined  provinces  of  his  empire. 
Deal  to  the  cries  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Alexandria,  as 
lie  had  been  to  thofe  of  the  people  of  Jeruialeni,  who  defended  them- 
lelves  for  two  years,  he  left  them  a fkcrifice  to  the  fortunate  afeen- 
dant  of  the  indefatigable  Amrou.  All  their  intrepid  youth  peridied 
wiili  their  arms  in  their  hands.  The  viilor,  adoniflied  at  his  con- 
qued,  wiote  to  the  caliph,  “ I-  have  taken  the  city  of  the  wed.  It 
is  of  an  iininenfe  extent.  I cannot  deferibe  to  you  how  many  won- 
<lers  it  coiUaiiis.  There  are  4000  palaces,  4000  baths,  12,000  dealers 
lu  ffefl)  oil,  12,000  gardeners,  49,000  Jews  who  pay  tribute,  400  co- 
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1 medians,”  &c.  At  this  time  according  to  the  Arabian  hiftorians, 
' Alexandria  confilted  ot  tliree  citie:^  viz.  Menna,  or  the  port,  which 
1 included  PJiaros,  and  the  neighbouring  parts;  Alexandria,  properly 
I lb  called,  where  the  modern  Scandcria  now  (lands;  and  Nekita,  pro- 
j bably  the  Necropolis  of  Jofephws  and  Strabo. 

At  tliat  time  John,  lurnamed  the  grammarian,  a famous  Peripa- 
tetic philolbplier,  being  in  the  cky,  and  in  high  favour  with  Anirou 
Ebn  al  Aas  the  Saracen  general,  begged  of  him  the  royal  library. 
Amrou  replied,  that  it  was  not  in  Jiis  power  to  grant  fuch  a requefl ; 
but  that  he  would  write  to  the  klialit  on  tliat  head  ; fince,  without 
knowing  his  plealure,  he  dared  not  to  difpofe  of  a (ingle  book.  He 
accordingly  wrote  to  Omar,  who  was  theivkhalif,  acquainting  him 
with  the  requeft  of  his  friend  : to  which  the  Mahometan  prince  re- 
plied, That,  if  thefe  books  contained  the  fame  doctrine  with  tlie 
koran,  they  could  be  of  no  ufe,  fince  the  koran  contained  all  necef- 
fary  truths;  but,  if  they  contained  any  thing  contrary  to  that  book, 
they  ought  not  to  be  fuftered  ; and  therefore,  whatever  tlieir  contents 
were,  he  ordered  them  to  be  defiroyed.  Purfuant  to  this  ridiculous 
order,  they  were  diftributed  among  tlie  public  baths;  where,  for  ilie 
fpace  of  fix  months,  they  ferved  to  fupply  the  fires  of  tliofe  places, 
of  which  there  was  an  incredible  number  in  Alexandria. 

After  the  city  was  taken,:  Amrou  thought  proper  to  purfue  the 
Greeks  who  had  fled  farther  up  the  country;  and  therefore- marched 
out  of  Alexandria,  leaving  but  a very  flender  garrifon  in  the  place. 
The  Greeks,  who  had  before  fled  on-board  their  fliips,  being.apprif- 
ed  of^this,  returned  on  a fudden,  furprifed  the  town,  and  put  all  the 
Arabs  they  found  therein  to  the  fword:  but  Amrou,  receiving  ad- 
vice ot  what  had  happened,  fuddenly  returned,  and  drove  iliotu  out 
of  it  with  great  flaughier ; after  which  the  Greeksiwere.fo-  intiniidated, 
that  he  had  nothing  fartlier  to- fear  from  them. — A few  years  after, 
however,  Amrou  being  deprived  of  his  government  by  the  klialif 
Othman,  the  Egyptians  were  fo  much  difpleafed  with- his  difnulfion, 
that  they  inclined  to  a revolt;  and  Conftantine  the  Greek  emperor, 
having  received  intelligence  of  their  difafifection,  began  to  meditate 
the  reduiff  ion  of  Alexandria.  For  this  purpofe,  he  fent  one  Manuel, 
an  eunuch,  and  his  general,  with  a powerful  army,  tO’ retake  the 
place;  which,  by  the  alTiftance  of  the  Greeks  in  the  city,  who  kept 
a fecret  correfpondence  with  the  imperial  forces  while  at  lea, 
and  joined  them  as  foon  as  they  had  made  a defeent,  he  etfetled  witlii. 
out  any  conliderable  eft'ufion  of  blood.  Tlie  khalif,  now  perceiving 
his  miflake,  immediately  reftored  Amrou  to  his  former  dignity. 
This  fiep  was  very  agreeable  to  the  natives;  who  having  had  experience 
of  the  military  (kill  and  bravery  of  this  renowned  general,  and  ap- 
prehending  tliat  they  (hould  be  called  to  an  accmiiit  by- the  Greeks 
for  tlieir  former  perfidious  conduct,  had  petitioned  Othman  to  fend 
him  again  into  Egypt. — Upon  Amrou’s  arrival,  therefore,  at  Alexan- 
dria, the  Copts  or  natives,  with  the  traitor  Al-Mokawkas  (who  had 
formerly  betrayed  to  Amrou  the  fortrefs  of  Mcfr)  at  their  head, 

I not  only  joined  liim,  but  fupplied  liiin  with  all  kinds  of  provifions, 

' exciting  him  to  attack  the  Greek-s  without  delay.  Tliishedid;  and,  after 
I a molt  obflinate  difpute  which  iafled  feveral  days,  drove  them  into  tlie 
I town,  where,  for  fome  time,  tliey  defended  themfelves  with  great 
' bravery,  and  repelled  the  utmofi  efforts  of  the  hefiegers.  This  io 
I Pkafperated  Amrou,  that  lie  fworc,  “ If  God  enabled  him  to  con- 
quer 
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ciier  the  Greeks,  be  would  throw  down  the  walls  of  the  city,  and 
Tna!;e  it  as  eafy  of  accefs  as  a bawdy-houfe,  winch  lies  open  to  every 
body.”  Nor  did  he  fail  to  execute  this  menace;  for,  having  taken 
the  town  by  florin,  he  quite  difmantled  it,  entirely  demolifhing  the 
nails  and  fortifications.  The  lives  of  the  citizens,  however,  were 
fpared,  at  leaf!  as  far  as  lay  in  the  general’s  power;  but  many  of  them 
were  put  to  tl;e  fword  by  the  foldiers  on  their  firft  entrance.  In  one 
quarter  particularly,  .•\mrou  found  them  butchering  the  Alexandri- 
ans with  unrelenting  barbarity  ; to  which,  by  his  feafonable  interpo- 
fition,  he  put  a flop,  and  on  that  fpot  ereiled  a mofque,  which  he 
called  the  mofque  of  mercy. 

From  this  time  Alexandria  never  recovered  its  former  fplendour. 
It  continued  under  the  dominion  of  the  khalifs  till  theyear  924,  when 
it  was  taken  by  the  Magrebians,  two  years  after  its  great  church  had 
been  deflroyed  by  fire.  This  church  was  called  by  the  Arabs,  At 
Kaifaria,  or  Ccefarea ; and  had  formerly  been  a pagan  temple,  erc(5tecl 
in  honour  of  Saturn  by  the  famous  queen  Cleopatra. 

The  city  was  foon  after  abandoned  by  the  Magrebians;  but  in  92S 
they  again  made  thcmfelves  mafters  of  it ; their  fleet  being  afterwards 
defeated  by  that  belonging  to  the  khalif.  Abul  Kct/cm  the  Magrebiar> 
general  retired  from  Alexandria,  leaving  there  only  a garrilon  of  300 
men,  of  whicii  Thrnadl,  the  klialif’s  admiral,  being  apprifed,  he  in 
a few  days  appeared  before  tlic  town,  and  carried  off  the  remainder 
of  the  inhabitants  to  an  ifland  in  the  Nile  called  Abukair.  This  was 
done  to  prevent  Abul  Kafem  from  meeting  with  any  entertainment  at 
Alexandria,  in  cafe  he  fhould  think  proper  to  return.  According 
to  Eutychius,  about  200,000  of  the  miferable  inhabitants  periflied 
this  year. 

Wliat  contributed  to  raife  Alexandria  to  fuch  a prodigious  height 
of  fplendour  as  it  enjoyed  for  a long  time,  was  its  being  the  centre 
of  commerce  between  the  eaflern  and  weliern  parts  of  the  world.  It 
was  with  the  view  of  becoming  mafier  of  this  lucrative  trade,  that 
Alexander  built  this  city,  after  having  extirpated  the  Tyrians  who 
formerly  engroffed  all  the  Eaft-India  traffic.  Of  the  immenfe  riches 
whicli  that  trade  afforded,  we  may  form  an  idea,  from  confidering 
that  the  Romans  accounted  it  a point  of  policy  to  opprefs  the 
Egyptians,  efpecially  the  Alexandrians  ; and,  after  the  defeat,  ot' 
Zenobia,  there  was  a fingle  merchant  of  Alexandria  who  undertook 
to  raife  and  pay  an  army  out  of  the  profits  of  his  trade.  The  Greek 
emperors  drew  prodigious  tributes  from  Egypt,  and  yet  the  khalifs 
found  their  lubjetls  in  fogood  circumflances  as  to  ferew  up  their  re- 
venues to  three  hundred  millions  of  crowms. 

Though  the  revolutions  which  happened  in  the  government  of 
Egypt,  after  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mahometans,  frequently 
affefted  this  city  to  a very  great  degree  ; yet  kill  the  excellence  of 
Its  port,  and  the  innumerable  conveniencies  refulting  from  the  Ealt- 
India  trade,  to  whomfoever  were  mafters  of  Egypt,  preferved 
Alexandria  from  total  deftrudfion,  even  when  in  the  hands  of  the 
moft  barbarous  nations.  Thus,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the 
barbarilm  introduced  by  the  Goths,  &c.  began  to  wear  off  from  the 
European  nations,  and  they  acquired  a tafle  for  the  elegancies  of  life, 
the  old  mart  of  Alexandria  began  to  revive;  and  the  port,  tliough 
iar  from  recovering  its  former  magnificence,  grew  once  more  famous 
by  becoming  the  centre  of  commerce  ; but  having  fallen  under  tJie- 
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dominion  of  the  Turks,  and  tlie  pa(Tage  round  tlie  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  being  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe  in  1499,  a fatal  blow  was 
given  to  the  Alexandrian  commerce,  and  the  city  has  fince  lallcti  ‘ 
into  decay. 

At  prefent,  the  city  of  Alexandria  is  reckoned  to  have  about 
35,000  inhabitants  ; arrange  colluvies  of  diJferent  nations,  as  well 
as  from  various  parts  of  the  Turkifli  empire.  They  are  in  general 
given  to  thieving  and  cheating ; and  (like  their  predeceffors)  fedi- 
tious  above  all  others,  were  they  not  kept  in  awe  by  the  fevcrity  of 
their  government.  The  Britilh  and  French  carry  on  a confiderable 
commerce  with  them,  and  have  each  a conful  reliding  here.  Some 
Venetian  fliips  alfo  fail  thither  yearly,  but  moftly  under  French  co- 
lours. The  fubjefls  of  thofe  kingdoms  which  keep  no  conful  here 
arc  fubjefled  to  a tax  by  the  Grand  Signior : but  the  Jews  have  found 
out  a method  of  indemnifying  themfelves  for  this  difadvantage ; 
namely,  by  felling  their  commodities  cheaper  than  other  foreigners 
can  afford.  They  are  alfo  favoured  by  the  farmers  of  the  revenue; 
who  know,  that,  if  they  do  not  pay  fome  private  regard  to  them, 
the  Jews  have  It  in  their  power  to  caufe  fewer  merchandizes  to  come 
into  their  port  during  the  two  years  that  their  farm  lafts. 

The  prefent  city  is  a kind  of  peninfula  fituated  between  the  two 
ports.  That  to  the  weftward  was  called  by  the  ancients  the  Portus 
EunoJluSy  now  the  Old  Port,  and  is  by  far  the  beft  ; Turkifh  veffela 
only  are  allowed  to  anchor  there  : the  other,  called  the  New  Port,  is 
for  the  Chriftians ; at  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  arms  of  which 
flood  the  famous  Pharos.  The  New  Port,  the  only  harbour  for 
the  Europeans,  is  clogged  up  with  fand,  infomuch  that  in  flormy 
weather  (hips  are  liable  to  bilge  ; and,  the  bottom  being  alfo  rocky, 
the  cables  foon  chafe  and  part ; fo  that  one  vefTel  driving  againlt  a 
fecond,  and  that  againft  a third,  they  are  perhafis  all  lofl.  Of  this 
there  was  a fatal  inflance  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  forty - 
two  veflTels  were  daflied  to  pieces  on  the  mole  in  a gale  of  wind  from 
the  north-wefl,  and  numbers  have  been  fince  loll  there  at  different 
times.  If  it  be  afked  in  Europe,  Why  do  they  not  repair  the  New 
Port  ■?  the  anfwer  is.  That  in  Turkey  they  deflroy  every  thing,  and 
repair  nothing.  The  old  harbour  will  be  deflroyed  likewjfc,  as  tlie 
ballafl  of  velTels  has  been  continually  thrown  into  it  for  the  la(l  200 
years.  The  fpirit  of  the  Turkifh  government  is  to  ruin  the  labours 
of  paft  ages,  and  deflroy  the  hopes  of  future  times,  becaufe  the  bar- 
barity of  ignorant  defpotifm  never  confiders  to-morrow. 

in  time  of  war,  Alexandria  is  of  no  importance  ; no  fortification 
5s  to  be  feen ; even  the  Farillon,  with  its  lofty  towers,  cannot  be  de- 
fended. It  has  not  four  cannon  fit  for  fervice,  nor  a gunner  who 
knows  how  to  point  them.  The  500  janifaries,  vyho  fliouid  form  the 
garrifon,  reduced  to  half  that  number,  know  nothing  but  how  to 
fmoke  a pipe.  This  made  Buonaparte’s  landing  and  pafTage  through 
it  in  Augufl  of  the  prefent  year  (1798)  fuch  an  ealy  matter.  But 
Alexandria  is  a place  of  wliich  the  conqueft  would  be  of  no  value. 
A foreign  power  could  not  maintain  itfelf  there,  as  tiic  country  is 
without  water.  This  muft  be  brought  from  tlie  Nile  by  the  kalidj, 
or  canal  of  twelve  leagues,  which  conveys  it  tliiihcr  every  year  at 
the  time  of  the  inundation.  It  fills  the  vaults  or  refervoirs  dug 
under  the  ancient  city,  and  this  provifion  iniifl  fervc  till  the  next 
ywr.  It  is  this  canal  alone  wliicli  connedls  Alexandria  with 
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E^ypt ; for  from  its  fituation  witliout  the  Delta,  and  the  nature  of 
till-  toil,  it  really  belongs  to  the  defcrts  of  Africa.  Its  environs  arc 
fandv,  flat,  and  fterile,  without  trees  and  without  houfes ; where  we 
meet  with  nothing  but  the  plant  which  yields  the  kali,  and  a row  of 
palm-trees  whicli  follows  the  courfe  of  the  kalidj  or  canal. 

I'he  city  is  governed  like  others  in  the  fame  kingdom.  It  hath  a 
fmall  garrifon  of  foldicrs,  part  of  which  are  janifaries  and  aflaffs  ; 
who  are  very  haiighty  and  infol.ent,  not  only  to  ftrangers,  but  to  the 
mercantile  and  induflrious  part  of  the  people,  though  ever  fo  confi- 
derable  and  ufeful.  The  government  is  fo  remifs  in  favour  of  thefe 
wretches,  that  Mr.  Norden  informs  us,  one  of  them  did  not  hefitate 
to  kill  a farmer  of  the  cuftoms,  for  refufing  to  take  lefs  of  him  than 
the  duty  impofed,  and  went  off  unpuniflied';  it  being  a common  falvo 
among  them,  that  what  is  done  cannot  be  undone. 

The  prefent  condition  of  Alexandria  is  very  defpicable,  being  now 
fo  far  ruined,  that  the  rubbifli  in  many  places  overtops  the  houfes. 
The  famous  tower  of  Pharos  has  long  fince  been  demolifhed,  and  a 
caftle,  called  Farillon,  built  in  its  place.  The  caufeway  which  joined 
the  ifland  to  the  continen(  is  broken  down,  and  its  place  fupplied  by 
a done  bridge  of  feveral  arches.  Some  parts  of  the  old  walls  of  the 
city  are  yet  ftanding,  and  prefent  us  with  a mallerpiece  pf  ancient 
mafopry.  They  are  flapked  with  large  tpwers,  about  two  hundred 
paces  diftant  from  each  other,  with  fnial.l  ones  in  the  middle.  Below 
are  magnificent  cafemates,  wliich  may  ferve  for  galleries  to  walk  in* 
In  the  lower  part  pf  the  towers  is  a large  fquare  hall,  whofe  roof  is 
fuppqrted  by  thick  columns  of  Thebaic  fione.  Above  this  are  fe- 
veral rooms,  over  which  there  are  platforms  more  than  twenty  paces 
fquare.  The  ancient  refervoirj,  vaulted  with  fo  much  art,  which 
extend  under  the  whole  town,  qre  alnrpft  qntire  at  the  end  of  two 
ihpufand  years. 

Of  Caefar’s  palape  there  remain  a few  porphyry  pillars,  and  the 
front,  which  is  almofi  entire,  and  Ipoks  very  beautiful.  The  palace 
of  Cleopatra  was  built  upon  the  walls  facing  the  port,  having  a gal- 
lery on  the  outlide,  fupported  by  feveral  fine  columns.  Not  far  from 
Ibis  palace  are  two  obelifks  called  Cleopatra's  Needles.  They  are  of 
Thebaic  (tone,  and  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  One  is  overturned, 
broken,  and  lying  under  the  fand  ; the  other  is  on  its  pedeftal.  Thefe 
two  obelilks,  eaph,  of  thetn  of  a fingle.  (tone,  are  about  fixty  feet 
high,  by  fevyn  feet  fquare  at  the  bafe.‘  Towards  the.  gate  of  Rofetta, 
are  five  column^  of  marble  on  tlie  place  formerly  occupied  by  the 
porticoes  of  the.  gymn.afium.  The  reft  pf  the  colonnade,  the  defigii 
of  which  was  difcoverable  lOo  years,  a.go  by  Maillet,  ha?  fince  been 
deflroyed  by  the  barbarifm  pf  the  Turks. 

But  what  mod  engages  the  attention  of  travellers  is  the  pillar  of 
Pompey,  as  it  is,  commonly  called,  fituated  at  a quarter  of  a league 
Irom  the  fouthern  gate.  It  is  pompofed  of  red  granite.  The  capital 
is  Corinthian,  with  palm-leaves,  and  not  indented.  It  is  nine  feet 
high.  The  fliaft  and  the  upper  member  of  the  bafe  are  of  one  pie.ee 
of  ninety  teet  long,  and  nine  in  diameter.  The  bafe.  is  a fquare  of 
about  fifteen  teet  op  each  Ode.  This  block  of  marble,  fixty  feet  in 
circumlcrence,  lefts,  on  two  layers  of  (tone  bound  together  with  lead; 
w hid),  however,  has  not  prevented  the  Arabs  from  forcing  out  fq- 
veral  ot  them,  to  (carch  for  an  imaginary  treafure.  Tlie  whole  cq- 
lunm  is  1 14  feet  high.  It  is  perfedly  well  polKhed,  and  only  a little' 
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fliivered  on  the  eaftern  fide.  Nothing  can  equal  the  majefly  of  tlii® 
jnonument ; feen  from  a difiance,  it  overtops  the  town, 
as  a fignal  for  vefiels.  Approaching  it  nearer,  it  produces  ap  aftoniih* 
ment  mixed  with  awe.  One  can  never  be  tired  with  admiring  the 
beauty  of  the  capital,  the  length  of  the  fliaft,  nor  the  extraordinary 
fimplicity  of  the  pedefial.  This  lafi  has  been  fomewhat  damaged  by 
the  infiruments  of  travellers,  who  are  curious  to  poffefs  a relic  of 
this  antiquity  ; and  one  ot  liie  volutes  ot  tlie  column  was  imniaturcly 
brought  down  about  twelve  years  ago,  by  a prank  of  iome  Englifii 
captains,  whicli  is  thus  related  by  Mr.  Irwin. 

Thefe  jolly  fons  of  Neptune  had  been  pulhing  about  the  can  on- 
board one  of  the  fiiips  in  the  harbour,  until  a firange  freak  entered  into 
one  of  their  brains.  The  eccentricity  of  the  thought  occafiOned  it 
immediately  to  be  adopted  ; and  its  apparent  impofiibility  was  but  a 
fpur  for  the  putting  of  it  into  execution.  The  boat  was  ordered  ; 
and  with  proper  implements  for  the  attempt  thefe  enterprifing  heroes 
pufhed  afliore,  to  drink  a bowl  of  punch  on  the  top  of  Pompey’s 
pillar  1 At  the  fpot  they  arrived  ; and  many  contrivances  were  pro- 
pofed  to  accomplifli  the  defired  point.  But  their  labour  was  vain  ; 
and  they  began  to  defpair  of  fuccefs,  when  the  genius  who  firuck 
out  the  frolic  happily  fuggefied  the  means  of  performing  it.  A 
man  was  difpatched  to  the  city  for  a paper  kite.  The  inhabitants 
were  by  this  time  apprized  of  what  was  going  forward,  and  flocked 
in  crowds  to  be  witneffes  of  the  addrels  and  boldnefs  of  the  Englifh. 
The  governor  of  Alexandria  was  told  that  thefe  feamen  were  about 
to  pull  down  Pompey’s  pillar.  But  whether  he  gave  them  credit  foe 
their  refpeft  to  the  Roman  warrior,  or  to  the  Turkifli  government, 
he  left  them  to  themfelves  ; and  politely  anfwered,  that  the  Englifii 
were  too  great  patriots  to  injure  the  remains  of  Pompey.  He  knew 
little,  however,  of  the  difpofition  of  the  people  who  were  engaged 
in  this  undertaking.  Had  the  Turkifli  empire  rofe  in  oppofition,  it 
would  hardly  have  deterred  them.  The  kite  was  brought,  and  flown 
fo  direflly  over  the  pillar,  that,  when  it  fell  on  the  other  fide,  the 
firing  lodged  upon  the  capital.  The  chief  obfiacle  was  now  over- 
come. A two-inch  rope  was  tied  to  one  end  of  the  firing,  and  drawn 
over  the  pillar  by  the  end  to  whicli  the  kite  was  affixed.  By  this 
rope  one  of  the  feamen  afeended  to  the  top  ; and  in  lefs  than  an 
hour,  a kind  of  fliroud  was  confiruaed,  by  which  the  whole  company 
went  up,  and  drank  their  punch  amid  the  fiiouts  of  the  aftonilhed 
multitude.  To  the  eye  below,  the  capital  of  the  pillar  does  not  ap- 
pear capable  of  holding  more  than  one  man  upon  it  j but  our  fea- 
men found  it  could  contain  no  lefs  than  eight  pevlons  very  con- 
ve'niently.  It  is  afionifliing  that  no  accident  befel  thefe  madcaps,  in 
a fituation  fo  elevated,  that  would  have  turned  a landman  giddy  in 
his  fober  fenfes.  The  only  detriment  which  the  pillar  received,  was 
the  lofs  of  the  volute  before  mentioned  ; which  came  down  with  a 
thundering  found,  and  was  carried  to  England  by  one  of  the  cap- 
tains, as  a prefent  to  a lady  who  commiliioned  him  tor  a piece  ot  the 
pillar.  T he  difeovery  which  they  made  amply  compeniated  for  this 
mifehief  ; as,  without  their  evidence,  the  world  would  not  have 
known  at  this  hour,  that  there  was  originally  a ftatue  on  this  pillar, 
one  foot  and  ancle  of  which  arefiill  remaining.  The  fiatuemull  have 
been  of  a gigantic  fizc,  to  have  appeared  ot  a man’s  proportion  at  fo 
great  an  height. 
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Tliere  are  circumdances  in  this  dory  which  might  give  it  an  air  of 
fiction  were  it  not  demondrated  beyond  all  doubt.  Befides  the 
tedimonies  of  many  eye- witnelFes,  the  adventurers  themfelves  have 
left  us  a t6ken  of  tlie  fj£t,  by  the  initials  of  their  names,  which  are 
very  legible  in  black  paint  jud  beneath  the  capital. 

Learned  men  and  travellers  have  made  many  fruitlefs  attempts  to 
difeover  in  honour  of  what  prince  it  was  erefled.  The  bed  informed 
liave  concluded,  that  it  could  not  be  in  honour  of  Pompey,  fmee 
neither  Strabo  nor  Diodorus  Siculus  have  fpoken  of  it.  The  Arabian 
Abulfeda,  in  his  defeription  of  Egypt,  calls  it  t/ie  pillar  of  Severus.. 
And  hidory  informs  us,  that  this  emperor  “ vidted  the  city  of  Alex- 
andria : That  he  granted  a fenate  to  its  inhabitants,  who  until  that 
time,  under  the  fubjeffion  of  a fingle  Roman  magidrate,  had  lived 
without  any  national  council,  as  under  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies, 
when  the  will  of  the  prince  was  their  only  law  : That  he.  did  not 
confine  his  benefadlions  there  ; he  changed  feveral  laws  in  their  fa- 
vour.” This  column,  therefore,  Mr.  Savary  concludes  to  have 
been  eredfed  by  the  inhabitants  as  a mark  of  their  gratitude  to  Se- 
verus.  And  in  a Greek  infeription,  now  half  efiaced,  but  vifible  on 
the  wed  fide  when  the  fun  diines  upon  it,  and  which  probably  was 
legible  in  the  time  of  Abulfeda,  he  fuppofes  the  name  of  Severus  to 
have  been  pieferved.  He  farther  obferves,  that  this  was  not  the 
only  monument  erected  to  him  by  the  gratitude  of  the  Alexandrians : 
for  there  is  dill  feen  in  the  ruins  of  Antinoe,  built  by  Adrian,  a 
magnificent  pillar,  the  infeription  on  which  is  dill  remaining,  dedi- 
cated to  Alexander  Severn!. 

On  the  fouth-wed  fide  of  the  city,  at  a mile  didant,  are  fituated 
the  catacombs,  the  ancient  burial  place  of  Alexandria:  and  although 
they  cannot  be  compared  to  thofe  of  the  ancient  Memphis,  which 
the  Arabs  will  not  permit  to  be  vidted,  in  order  to  make  the  better 
market  of  their  mummies,  it  is  probable  that,  the  method  of  em- 
balming being  the  fame,  the  form  of  thefe  catacombs  can  only  differ 
in  their  proportions. — The  Baron  de  Tott,  in  deferibing  thefe,  ob- 
ferves, “ that  Mature  not  having  furnifhed  this  part  of  Egypt  with  a 
ridge  of  rocks,  like  that  which  runs  parallel  with  the  Nile  above 
Delta,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  could  only  have  an  imi- 
tation by  digging  into  a bed  of  folid  rock;  and  thus  they  formed  Ne- 
cropolis, or  ‘ City  of  the  Dead.’  The  excavation  is  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet  wide,  200  long,  and  twenty- five  deep,  and  is  terminated 
by  gentle  declivities  at  each  end.  The  two  Tides,  cut  perpendicu- 
larly, contain  feveral  openings,  about  len  or  twelve  feet  in  width 
and  height,  hollowed  horizontally  ; and  which  form,  by  their  dif- 
ferent branches,  fubterranean  ftreets.  One  of  thefe,  which  curiofity 
lias  difencumbered  from  the  ruins  and  fands  that  render  the-cntrance 
of  others  difficult  or  impofiible,  contains  no  mummies,  but  only  the 
places  they  occupied.  The  order  in  which  they  were  ranged  is  ftill 
to  be  feen.  Niches,  twenty  inches  Iquare,  funk  fix  feet  horizontally, 
narrowed  at  the  bottom,  and  feparated  from  each  other  by  partitions 
in  the  rocks,  feven  or  eight  inches  thick,  divide  into  checkers  the 
two  walls  of  this  fubterranean  vault.  It  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  from 
this  difpofition,  that  each  mummy  was  introduced  with  the  feet  fore- 
moft  into  the  cell  intended  for  its  reception  ; and  that  new  fireets 
were  opened,  in  proportion  as  thefe  dead  inhabitants  of  Necropolis 
increafed.”  This  obfervation,  he  adds,  which,  throws  a light  on 
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the  catacombs  of  Memphis,  may  perhaps  likewife  explain  tlie  vafl 
fize  and  multitude,  as  well  as  the  different  elevations,  of  tlie  pyra- 
mids in  the  Higher  and  Lower  Egypt. 

About  fevcnty  paces  from  Pompey’s  pillar  is  the  khalis,  or  the 
the  canal  of  tlie  Nile,  which  was  dug  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  to 
convey  the  water  of  the  Nile  to  Alexandria,  and  fill  the  cifferns 
under  the  city.  On  the  fide  of  the  khalis  are  gardens  full  of  orange 
and  lemon  trees,  and  the  fields  are  full  of  caper  and  palm-trees.  On 
the  top  of  a hill  is  a tower,  on  which  a centinel  is  always  placed,  to 
give  notice,  by  means  of  a flag,  of  the  fliips  that  are  coming  into  the 
port.  From  this  hill  may  be  feen  tlie  fea,  the  whole  e.xtent  of  the 
city,  and  the  parts  round  it. 

In  going  along  the  fea-coaft,  there  is  a large  bafon  cut  out  of  the 
rock  that  lines  the  Ihore.  On  the  (ides  of  this  bafon,  two  beautiful 
faloons  are  hewn  out  by  the  chifel,  witli  benches  that  run  acrofs 
them.  A canal  made  zig-zag,  for  the  purpofe  of  flopping  the  (and 
by  its  different  windings,  conveys  into  them  the  water  of  the  (ea,  as 
pure  and  tranfparent  as  cryftal.  Seated  on  the  flone  bench,  the 
water  rifes  a little  above  the  waift  ; while  the  feet  foftly  repofe  on  a 
fine  fand.  The  waves  of  the  fea  are  heard  roaring againfl  the  rock, 
and  foaming  in  the  canal.  The  fwell  enters,  raifes  you  up,  and 
leaves  you  ; and  thus,  alternately  entering  and  retiring,  brings  a 
continual  frefli  fupply  of  water,  and  a coolnefs  which  is  truly  deli- 
cious under  a burning  (ky.  This  place  is  vulgarly  called  the  Bath 
of  Cleopatra.  Some  rtiins  announce  that  it  was  formerly  ornamented. 
Alexandria  is  about  fifty  leagvies  north  of  Cairo.  Lat.  31.  12.  N. 
Ion.  31.  15.  E. 

August  22,  179?.  Though  the  divan  had  been  informed  of  the 
French  intending  to  invade  Egypt,  yet  by  many  of  its  members  this 
report  was  deemed  a mere  fiilion,  invented  to  diflurb  the  good  un- 
derflanding  which  fubfifled  between  the  Ottoman  Porte  and  France. 
Their  aftonifhment  was  therefore  extreme,  when  they  were  officially 
acquainted  with  the  French  haying  adtually  effedfed  a defeent  near 
Alexandria.  The  particulars  of  this  unexpefted  event  are  as  follow  ; 

The  Toulon  fleet,  after  having  for  fome  time  cruized  in  the 
Archipelago,  appeared  before  Alexandria,  and  the  French  demanded 
to  be  received  as  friends.  The  Muirulman,  who  commanded  in  that 
city,  made  very  flrong  remonftrances  againfl  their  projected  landing, 
endeavouring  to  convince  them  that  any  attempt  of  that  kind  would 
be  confidered  as  an  attack  on  the  right  of  fovereignty  of  the  Grand 
Signior,  on  the  privileges  of  the  country,  and  on  the  tranquillity 
and  fafety  of  the  inhabitants.  But  all  his  remonflrances  proved  fruit- 
lefs  ; the  French  landed  fn  different  places  about  22,000  men,  not- 
withflanding  the  refiflance  made  by  the  Egyptian  troops,  and  the 
irihahitants  of  the  country.  Two  days  after,  the  French  intending  to 
occupy  a poft  to  the  right  of  Alexandria  towards  Rofetta,  they  were 
furprifed  by  a corps  of  about  6,000  Egyptian  horfe,  and  fome  thou- 
land  foot,  commanded  by  a bey  who  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a 
brave  and  gallant  foldier.  The  engagement  lafled  a few  hours,  and 
the  bey  was  forced  to  retreat  with  confiderable  lofs,  though  the 
French  fuffered  likewife  confiderably  ; and  their  lofs  was  more  fe- 
verely  felt,  as  they  were  unable  to  repair  it.  This  action  convinced 
buonaparte  of  the  fentiments  of  rclpcdl  entertained  for  him  by  the 
Arabs,  and  by  the  Egyptian  troops.  He  called  a council  of  war,  the 
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refult  of  which  was,  to  advance  beyond  Rofetfa,  and  to  entrench 
liimfelf  about  ten  or  twelve  leagues  from  that  town  on  tlie  banks  of 
the  canal  which  leads  to  Cairo.  In  this  pofition,  he  ilRied  a procla- 
mation, and  endeavoured  to  fet  on  foot  a negociation  with  the  beys, 
who,  however,  peremptorily  refufed  to  treat  with  him,  but  inlifled 
on  his  re-embarking  his  troops  and  quitting  the  dominions  of  the 
Grand  Signior. 

In  this  fituation  were  the  affairs  of  Egypt  on  the  departure  of  the 
lafl  accounts  received  from  that  county. 

Witliin  thefe  few  days  a proclamation  has  been  made  public,  wliich 
Buonaparte  is  faid  to  have  iffued  in  the  Arabic  language,  on  his 
landing  in  Egypt.  The  following  is  a tranflation  of  it  : 

“In  the  name  of  God,  gracious  and  merciful.  There  is  no  God 
but  God  ; he  has  no  fon  nor  alfociate  in  his  kingdom. 

“ The  prefent  moment,  which  is  defined  for  the  punifhment  of 
the  beys,  has  been  long  anxioufly  expcfled.  The  beys,  coming 
from  the  mountains  of  Georgia  and  Bajars,  have  defolated  this  beau- 
tiful country,  long  infulted  and  treated  with  contempt  the  French 
nation,  and  opprelfed  her  merchants  in  various  ways.  Buonaparte, 
the  general  of  the  French  republic,  according  to  the  principles  of 
liberty,  is  now  arrived,  and  the  Almighty,  the  Lord  of  both  worlds, 
has  tealed  the  dedriuflion  of  the  beys. 

“ Inhabitants  of  Egypt,  when  the  beys  tell  you  the  French  are 
come  to  dedroy  your  religion,  believe  them  not:  it  is  an  abfolute 
falfehood.  Anfwer  thole  deceivers,  that  they  are  only  come  to 
refeue  the  rights  of  the  poor  from  the  hands  of  their  tyrants,  an‘d 
that  the  French  adore  the  Supreme  Being,  and  honour  the  Prophet 
and  his  Holy  Koran. 

“ All  men  are  equal  in  the  eyes  of  God.  Underdanding,  inge- 
nuity, and  fcience,  alone,  make  a difference  between  them  : as  the 
beys,  therefore,  do  not  poffefs  any  of  thefe  qualities,  they  cannot 
be  worthy  to  govern  the  country. 

“ Yet  arc  they  the  only  poffeffbrs  of  extenfive  traffs  of  land, 
beautiful  female  flaves,  excellent  horfes,  magnificent  palaces!  Have 
they  then  received  an  exclufive  privilege  from  the  Almighty  ? If  fo, 
let  them  produce  it.  But  the  Supreme  Being,  who  is  jud  and  mer- 
ciful towards  all  mankind,  \yills  that,  in  future,  none  of  the  inha- 
bitants ot  Eg^'pt  fliall  be  prevented  from  attaining  to  the  fird  em- 
ployments, and  the  highed  honours.  The  adminidration,  which 
diall  be  condiuited  by  perfons  of  intelligence,  talents,  and  forefight, 
will  be  produ6tive  of  happinefs  and  fecurity.  The  tyranny  and  ava- 
rice of  the  beys  have  laid  wade  Egypt,  which  was  formerly  fo  po- 
pulous and  well  cultivated. 

“ 1 he  french  are  true  MulTulmen.  Not  long  fince  they  marched 
to  Rome,  and  overthrew  the  throne  of  the  pope,  who  excited  the 
Chridians  againd  the  profeffbrs  of  Iflam  (the  Mahometan  religion)  ; 
afterwards  they  direffed  their  courfe  to  Malta,  and  drove  out  the 
unbelievers,  wlio  imagined  they  were  appointed  by  God  to  make 
war  on  the  Muffulmen.  The  French  have  at  all  times  been  the  true 
and  (incere  friends  of  the  Ottoman  emperors,  and  the  enemies  of 
their  enemies.  May  the  empire  ot  the  lultan,  therefore,  be  eternal, 
but  may  the  beys  of  Egypt,  our  oppofers,  whofe  infatiable  avarice 
has  continually  excited  difobedience  and  infubordination,  be  trodden 
ja  the  dud  and  annihilated. 
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**  Our  friendP.iip  (liall  be  extended  to  tbofe  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Egypt  who  fhall  join  ns  ; as  alfo  to  thofe  who  (hall  remain  in  their 
dwellings,  and  obferve  a (iriiit  neutrality,  and,  when  they  have  (een 
our  ebnduft  with  their  own  eyes,  halten  to  (ubmit  tons;  but  the 
dreadful  punilhment  of  death  awaits  thofe  who  (hall  take  up  arms 
for  the  beys  and  againd  us.  For  them  there  (hall  be  no  deliverance, 
nor  (hall  any  trace  of  tliem  remain. 

“ Art.  I.  All  places  which  (hall  be  three  leagues  didant  from  the 
route  of  the  French  army,  diall  fend  one  of  their  principal  inhabitants 
to  the  general  to  declare  that  they  fubmit,  and  will  hoid  the  French 
flag,  which  is  blue,  wliite,  and  red. 

II.  Every  village  whicli  (hall  oppofe  the  French  army  (liall  be 
burned  to  the  ground. 

III.  Every  village  which  (hall  fubmit  to  the  French  (hall  hoid  the 
French  Hag,  and  tJia(  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  their  ally,  whole  du- 
ration be  eternal. 

IV.  The  Sheiks  and  principal  perfons  of  each  town  and  village 
(hall  feal  up  the  houfes  and  effects  of  the  beys,  and  take  care  that  not 
the  fmalled  article  (hall  be  lod. 

V.  The  Sheiks,  Cadis,  and  Imans,  (hall  continue  to  exercife  their 
refpe6live  fundtions  ; and  put  up  their  prayers,  and  perform  the 
exercifes  of  religious  worlhip  in  the  mofques  and  houfes  of  prayer. 
All  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  fliall  offer  up  thanks  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  put  up  public  prayers  for  the  dedrudtion  of  the  beys. 

May  the  Supreme  God  make  the  glory  of  tlie  fultan  of  the  Otto- 
mans eternal,  pour  forth  his  wrath  on  the  Mamalouks,  and  render 
glorious  the  dediny  of  the  Egyptian  nation  1” 

BUONAPARTE’S  EXPEDITION. 

WHATEVER  may  be  the  ultimate  views  of  this  enterprizing 
general,  it  now  feems  to  be  certain  that  Egypt  was  the  fird  ob- 
jefl  of  his  operations.  If  the  French  mean  to  make  it  a kind  of  co- 
lony and  the  channel  of  a great  trade,  it  is,  no  doubt,  very  advan- 
tageoudy  fjtuated  for  that  purpofe.  Without  any  reference  to  ifs  an- 
cient flouridiing  date,  it  is  now  in  polfelTion  of  a confiderable  trade 
with  Arabia,  by  the  Red  Sea;  wdth  Abydinia  and  the  interior  of 
Africa,  by  the  Nile  ; and  w ith  Turkey  and  Piurope  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  was  afeertained  by  the  Cudom-houfe  accounts  of  Cairo, 
in  the  year  1783,  that  bufinefs  was  carried  on  in  that  city  to  the 
amount  of  between  lix  and  feven  millions  derling.  Its  exports  in 
rice,  corn,  flax,  and  coffee,  are  nearly  two  millions.  Conlidering 
Egypt  merelyinacommercial  point  of  vievv,itmud,  therefore,  holdout 
vaff  attradlions  to  a nation  which  has  already  formed  the  projedt  of 
occupying  exclufively  the  commerce  of  the  Levant.  A projcCl,  the 
the  execution  of  which  is  fingularly  favoured  by  the  podeflion  of  the 
Venetian  Iflands,  by  the  French  influence  over  all  Italy;  and  ladly, 
by  the  capture  of  Malta.  But  the  views  of  France  probably  extend 
much  farther,  and  (he  may  entertain  hopes  of  carrying  on  trade  with 
the  Ead  Indies  by  a way  much  (hortcr  than  the  prefent  one,  and  which, 
if  equally  fafe,  would  doubtlefs  be  preferred,  'll  his  idea  was  in  agi- 
tation long  before  the  revolution  ; and  a plan  to  that  effett  w as  a6\u- 
?Ily  prefented  by  Baron  de  Tott  to  tlie  Marfhal  de  Cadries. 

A com- 
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A communication  with  tlie  Eaft  Indies  would  be  naturally  openecj 
by  the  Red  Sea,  the  navigation  of  which  cannot  be  dangerous,  as  it 
is  at  prefcnt  carried  on  by  the  Turks,  who  are  but  indifferent  feamen. 
The  number  of  their  veffels  employed  in  it  do  not  exceed  30,  and 
lliey  depart  once  a year  from  Djedda,  and  arrive  with  the  foutherly 
winds  at  Suez,  where  they  land  their  cargoes  of  gums,  perfumes, 
India  flnffs,  and  particularly  the  coffee  of  Yem^n  in  Arabia.  If, 
liowevcr,  Egypt  were  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  they  would  of 
courfe  make  themfelves  mafiers  of  the  Streight  of  Babelmandel,  con- 
ffru6t  a port  at  Berenice,  and  perhaps  fucceed  in  clearing  and  refit- 
ting that  of  Suez.  Thefe  two  towns  would  be  the  fiorehoufes  from 
which  merchandize  might  be  conveyed  by  canals  to  Cairo  and  Alex,- 
andria. 

With  refpe6t  to  the  projefl  of  cutting  through  the  Ifihmus  of  Suez, 
it  is  evidently  impoflible  from  the  nature  of  the  foil,  without  men- 
tioning any  other  obftacle.  But  this  difficulty  might  be  in  fome  de- 
gree obviated,  by  reftoring  fome  canals  whicli  formerly  exifted,  fucli 
as  the  canal  of  Suez  to  the  lake  Amer,  and  tliat  from  the  fame  lake 
to  the  Nile  (the  remains  of  wliich  are  dill  apparent),  and  by  making 
another  from  Berenice  towards  Captos:  veffels  of  confiderable  bur- 
den could  not  navigate  thefe  canals,  but  it  would  be  a fufficient  ad- 
vantage to  have  the  merchandize  tranfported  by  fmall  craft.  The 
cities  which  we  have  mentioned  would  become  magazines  where  all 
the  merchants  of  Europe  might  draw  the  different  articles  of  the 
Eaft-lndia  trade.  Timber-yards,  docks,  and  arfenals,  might  be  form- 
ed at  Berenice,  for  the  purpofe  of  eftablilhing  a naval  force;  for, 
though  there  are  no  forefts  or  woods  in  that  part,  fhips  might  be  ea- 
lily  built  at  Toulon,  conflrufted  in  fuch  a way  as  to  take  in  pieces, 
which,  being  properly  numbered,  might  be  conveyed  by  fea  to  Alex- 
andria, and  from  thence  by  canals,  or  on  the  backs  of  camels,  to  • 
the  new  port  in  the  Red  Sea.  One  (hip  would  be  capable  of  carrying 
feven  others  in  this  manner.  This  fcheme  of  firft  building  fliips,  and 
afterwards  putting  them  on-board  of  others,  may  appear  ridiculous 
to  fome  perfons,  but  a model  of  the  kind  has  been  recently  executed 
at  Toulon  ; a fhip  has  been  affually  built  there  which  divides  into  1 
eight  parts. 

The  conqueft  of  Egypt  may  be  effedled  in  as  eafy  a way  as  that  of 
h'lalta.  Although  the  Grand  Signior  be  confidered  as  fovereign  of  it,  . 
the  Mainalucks  are  in  fail  the  rulers;  for  the  Pacha,  appointed  by 
the  Porte,  has  no  more  power  than  tlie  Doge  of  Genoa,  and  the  tri- 
bute to  what  is  called  the  fupreme  power  is  very  ill  paid.  The  mili- 
tary force  of  the  Mamalucks  confills  of  10,000  horle,  and  the  infan- 
try is  fcarcely  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  commanded  by  24  beys,  whoi 
are  occalionally  in  a date  of  hoflility  with  each  other.  There  are  nei- 
ther forts,  redoubts,  nor  artillery,  and  the  unlimited  power  exercifedi 
by  a licentious  foldiery  over  the  people,  would  naturally  make  the 
latter  eager  to  fliakc  off  the  yoke  of  oppreffion,  and  affid  the  French 
in  the  execution  of  their  defigns.  From  thefe  confiderations,  it  fol- 
lows, that  Buonaparte  may  gather  new  laurels  in  Egypt,  without  ex- ■ 
pofing  himlelf  to  danger  or  to  the  ri(k  of  a failure,  provided  his  troops 
can  overcome  the  heat  of  that  climate  as  they  have  done  that  of  Italy. 

Cairo,  which  hath  opened  its  gates  to  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  is. 
faid,  by  Mr.  Norclen  and  Dr.  Pococke,  to  have  rifen  from  the  ruins, 
cd  the  Egyptian  Babylon;  an  affertion,  however,  which  is  contra- 
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by  other  authorities,  which  ftate,  that  the  final!  town  of  Tin- 
nah,  twelve  miles  diftant,  ftands  upon  the  fcite  of  that  celebrated 
city.  Cairo  is  called  by  the  natives  Mifir  ul  Kaira,  or  the  City  of  An- 
g^uifk,  from  the  frequent  ravages  which  the  plague  occalioiis.  It  is 
lituated  on  an  artificial  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  is  one  of  the  largeft, 
and  fined  cities  of  the  eaft.  The  hall  where  Jofeph  gave  audience  to 
his  brethren,  when  they  came  to  purchafe  corn  in  Egypt,  dill  re- 
mains. But  the  city  is  incapable  of  much  refidance,  though  there 
is  a high  rock  in  the  center,  with  a cadle  upon  it,  which  might  make 
a vigorous  defence,  if  the  fortifications  were  not  in  a difmantled  date. 

The  melfage  of  the  dire6tory  on  the  capture  of  Cairo  merely  dates, 
tJiat  Buonaparte,  after  the  conqued  of  that  capital,  continued  his 
march  to  his  place  of  dedination  j but  it  leaves  us  uncertain  as  to 
the  name  of  this  place.  This  lias  given  rife  to  a variety  of  opinions 
with  refpefl  to  the  ultimate  obje£l  of  the  expedition  of  the  French. 
While  fome  contend  that  he  is  about  to  march  feventy  miles  through 
the  defert  of  Suez,  to  embark  at  that  port,  and  to  proceed  to  Babel- 
mandel  and  the  Malabar  Coad ; others  fend  him  up  the  Nile  as  far 
as  Cophtos,  to  penetrate  from  thence  through  the  defert  as  far  as 
CoflTeir  by  a march  of  forty  leagues,  with  a view  of  embarking  there 
for  Babelmandel,  and  thus  avoiding  the  Gulph  of  Suez,  which  is 
the  mod  dangerous  part  of  the  Red  Sea.  Some  again  imagine,  that 
Buonaparte  intends  to  edablifh  himfelf  in  Egypt,  after  having  con- 
quered that  country,  and  to  render  himfelf  independent  of  the  French 
republic.  All  thefe  projects  are  obdruded  by  great  difficulties,  and 
fuccefs  alone  can  jiidify  the  extravagance  of  them. 

The  caravans  require  only  three  or  four  days  to  make  the  journey  from 
Cairo  to  Suez  ; but  they  are  prote6fed  by  the  government  of  the 
country,  which  is  hodile  to  Buonaparte.  This  government,  it  is 
true,  is  but  little  formidable  in  it/elf,  but  fupported  by  the  fanati- 
cifm  of  the  Arabs,  and  incited  by  the  Turks,  it  may  feverely  har- 
rafs  and  greatly  obdru6l  his  march.  It  keeps  9000  camels  for  the 
ufe  of  the  caravans,  which  if  they  fhould  be  removed,  as  in  all  pro- 
bability they  are,  it  will  be  impoffible  for  the  French  to  proceed  on 
their  march  to  Suez.  The  army  might  find  ved'els  at  Suez  ready 
for  their  reception;  but  we  are  judified  in  fuppofing  that  they  have 
been  either  prevented  from  aflembling,  or  have  been  fince  fent  away 
by  the  Egyptian  government.  So  much  for  the  fird  projedt. 

On  afeending  the  Nile  above  Cairo,  this  river  no  longer  branching 
out  into  different  canals,  as  it  docs  in  the  Delta,  affumes  a courl'c 
the  more  rapid,  as  the  northerly  winds,  wliich  force  the  waters 
back  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  here  lofe  their  influence.  From  this 
caufe  it  becomes  more  difficult,  and  requires  more  time,  to  work  up 
the  river  to  the  didance  of  100  leagues.  Arrived  at  Colon,  or 
Cophtos,  the  army  has  then  to  march  through  a defert  twice  as  long 
as  that  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  and  this  march  becomes  of  courfe  dill 
ttiore  impoffible  if  the  French  cannot  make  ufe  of  the  camels  defign- 
cd  for  the  caravans.  Cophtos  is  feparated  from  Coffeir  by  a deep 
and  barren  valley,  the  paffage  through  which  is  however  praidica- 
hle,  as  it  has  very  good  fprings,  yet  in  fome  places  it  is  fo  narrow, 
that  fcarce  three  animals  can  pafs  a-bread.  The  fands  and  rocks, 
^ondantly  afiefled  by  tlie  fcorcliing  rays  of  the  fiin,  refiedd  a burn- 
''ght,  very  hurtful  to  the  eyes,  and  produce  fo  intenfe  a degree 
w heat,  that  it  can  hardly  be  fupported.  As  the  winds  do  not  blow 
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during  the  night,  the  travellers  are  expofed  to  the  fuffocating  exhav 
lations  of  tlie  burning  fands.  For  thefe  reafons,  this  road  can  only 
he  palled  in  the  winter  feafons. 

It  is  by  the  port  of  ColTeir  that  the  Egyptian  corn  is  exported  to 
Gedda,  for  tlie  confumption  of  Arabia.  In  order  to  enfure  the  fiic- 
cefs  of  the  expedition,  it  is  requifite  that  the  vedels  employed  in  that 
export  trade  be  foilnd  in  that  harbour,  and  confequently  they  mult 
not  have  been  removed  by  order  of  the  government  of  Egypt  to  the 
eallern  coafl  of  the  Red  Sea.  Their  number  mud  alfo  be  fufficient 
to  convey  all  the  baggage  of  fuch  a confiderable  army. 

T he  execution  of  the  fecond  project  is  thus  liable  to  great  difficul- 
ties, nor  is  that  of  the  third  obllruifted  by  obllacles  lels  numerous' 
and  lefs  formidable. 

To  fubjefl  to  the  pow'er  of  a regular  government  a people  like  the 
Arabs,  who  have  for  ages  been  accuftomed  to  acknowledge  none;  to 
rule  men  vvhofe  manners  and  cuftoms  are  as  little  known  as  their 
language ; to  amalgamate  the  charafters  of  two  nations,  which  are 
the  very  reverie  of  each  other,  and  which  for  this  reafon  cannot  fail 
to  contra6l  an  infuperablc  antipathy  againfl  one  another  ; to  fubjeft 
MuHulmen,  and  above  all  Arabs,  the  mod  fanatical  of  all  the  ad- 
herents of  Mahomet,  to  conquerors,  who  mud  fcandalize  themfelves 
by  their  dninkenncfs  and  irregularities,  become  otfenlive  by  their 
infolence  towards  the  women,  and  difguding  by  that  vain  and  con- 
temptuous tone,  which  renders  the  French  odious  to  other  nations; 
will  be  found  a mod  arduous  talk  for  Buonaparte.  But  the  greated 
obdacles  arife  from  the  climate. 

It  appears  from  numerous  fa61s,  that  all  hot  countries  prove  ex- 
tremely dedru6live  to  the  French.  They  will  carry  along  with  them 
into  Egypt  their  intemperance,  their  didipation,  and  debauchery; 
they  will  wilh  to  live  there  as  there  as  they  did  in  France,  for  it  is 
a leading  feature  in  the  national  charafter  of  the  French,  that  with 
much  levity  in  their  tade  they  tenacioully  adhere  to  their  cudoms. 
Burning  and  putrid  fevers,  pleurifses,  and  dyfenteries,  will  of  courfe 
follow  their  excedes,  and  diminifh  their  numbers.  At  the  fame  time 
they  are  cut  off  from  all  means  of  recruiting  their  army  by  the  late 
defeat  of  the  French  deet,  by  our  cruizers,  and  by  thofe  of  other 
nations,  which  this  extravagant  expedition  has  excited  againd  the 
French  in  the  Levant. 

They  who  reafon  on  the  obdacles  which  Buonaparte  is  likely  to 
meet  with,  calculate  only  the  forces  which  he  has  to  oppofe  in  Egypt; 
hut  to  thefe  forces  fliould  be  added  the  troops  which  the  Pachas  of 
Syria  and  Paledine,  who  according  to  the  lad  accounts  are  already 
marching  againd  the  French,  will  bring  into  the  field.  They  alfo 
do  not  compute  the  difficulties  arifing  from  the  want  of  the  refources 
which  the  fecond  armament,  duit  up  in  the  port  of  Toulon  by  the 
iinexpedled  appearance  of  our  deet  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  to 
convey  to  Egypt.  The  want  of  thefe  refources  is  fo  feverely  felt  by 
Buonaparte’s  army,  that,  according  to  the  lad  accounts  from  Malta, 
he  had  been  obliged  to  drain  that  idand  of  all  kinds  of  provifions  to 
fuch  a degree,  that  tlie  utmod  I'carcity  prevails  there  at  prefent. 

Buonaparte  mud  therefore  red  his  hopes  of  fuccefs  on  thofe  means 
only,  which  he  took  with  him  on-board  his  deet;  nor  can  he  on 
any  jud  ground  expeiTl  to  be  able  to  i;epair  the  numerous  lodes,  and 
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fiipply  the  wants  which  in  point  of  men,  arms,  ammunition,  provi- 
hons,  &c.  his  army  nuift  inevitably  experience  in  its  prefent  detach- 
ed and  iinfupported  (late. 

On  the  fartiier  defign  of  Buonaparte’s  expedition,  and  tlie  praflica- 
bilitv  ol  the  voyage  to  India,  tlie  following  Obfervations  on  the 
MoonCons,  extracted  from  the  Bombay  CaUvdar,  mud  be  intereding  : 

“ Our  readers  will  not  require  to  be  told  that  onr  year  is  divided  into 
two  grand  feafons,  or,  as  they  are  called,  the  South  Wejt  and  North 
Eajl  Monjoons-,  that  the  fird  generally  prevails  from  May  to  the  middle 
of  September  inclulive,  the  other  during  the  remaining  months;  yet 
we  mud  premile  this  as  an  introdiuftion  to  what  follows. 

“ We  need  fcarcely  to  obferve,  that  during  the  South  IVeJl  Movfoon, 
all  the  ports  and  roaddeds  on  this  fide  of  India  deny  approach  ; fo 
much  fo,  tliat,  between  the  15th  of  May  and  tlie  id  of  September, 
diips  are  precluded  by  their  policies  from  touching  upon  the  Malabar 
coad,  or  from  lying  in  Surat  Roads  between  the  id  of  May  and 
the  id  of  September.  Generally  fpeaking,  the  monfoon  is  confidered 
to  extend  from  Dunderhead,  the  fouthern  extremity  of  Ceylon,  to 
the  Perlian  Gulph;  in  order  to  attain  which,  they  who  (hould  fail  at 
this  leafon  would  be  obliged  to  make  what  is  called  a fouthern  paf- 
fage,  that  is,  go  fird  to  the  louth  of  the  Equator,  before  they  could 
dretch  over  to  the  wedward  ; a voyage  that  would  occupy,  tor 
Mufeat  about  40  days,  and  to  Bulforah  about  two  months:  the  fame 
objedtion  exids  againft  failing  at  this  feafon  to  any  part  of  the  Ara- 
bian coad;  as  for  the  Red  Sea,  it  is  confidered  in  vain  to  attempt 
entering  it  at  this  feafon ; nor  can  it  be  faid  to  be  favourable  to  fail 
now  to  the  Cape,  the  Mauritius,  or  any  port  to  the  wedward.  To 
the  other  fide  of  India,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  now  the  mod  advantage- 
ous period  of  departing.  From  the  middle  of  April  even  to  the 
middle  of  Augud,  a voyage  to  Madras  may  be  made  in  about  twelve 
or  fifteen  days ; to  Bengal  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days;  after  this 
time  it  becomes  excefiively  tedious,  from  the  necedity  of  keeping  to 
the  eadern  fide  of  the  Bay  to  avoid  the  violent  weather  on  the  Co- 
romandel coad  : for  the  fame  reafon  the  South  Wed  Monfoon  is 
eligible. to  leave  Bombay  for  any  of  the  ports  in  the  Gulph  of  Ben- 
gal, or  the  Straits  of  Malacca;  hence  alfo  it  is  the  (ealon  tor  failing 
to  China  ; after  the  201I1  of  Augud,  however,  what  is  called  the  di- 
rect palfjge  to  China  becomes  very  precarious,  with  mucli  probabi- 
lity of  finding  blowing  weatlicr  in  tlte  China  (eas.  With  regard  to 
the  ports  from  which  (hips  may  be  cxpeiited  to  arrive  at  Bombay  dur- 
ing this  Monfoon,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a general  rule,  that  the 
quarters  favourable  to  fail  to  dtiring  any  feafon,  are  thofe  that  it  is 
unfavourable  to  expett  arrivals  from,- and  viceverfa  ; hence,  from  the 
Perfian  Gulph,  the  Red  Sea,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  wed- 
ward in  general,  this  is  the  mod  feafonable  period  to  expett  arrivals : 
from  Mufeat,  a trip  may  now  be  made  in  ten  or  twelve  days,  from 
Mocha  in  twenty  days,  and  Suez  in  about  a month:  it  (hould  be  re- 
marked, that  after  September  the  Red  Sea  admits  of  no  egrefs;  (hips 
confcquently  remaining  there  beyond  that  time  mud  continue  there 
all  the  North  tajl  Movjoon,  and  are  faid  to  have  lod  their  palfagc  : Oii 
this  account,  the  251I1  of  Augud  is  the  lated  day  to  which  ourcruizers 
are  allowed  to  remain  at  Suez. — From  the  Cape  a pallage  may  be 
made  in  5 or  6 weeks,  from  the  Mauritius  in  liiree  weeks  or  a month. 
The  South  IVeJl  Monfoon  is  alfo  tlic  mod  favourable  fcalon  in  which  a 
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pafTagc  may  be  made  from  Batavia  or  any  ports  to  the  eaftward, 
through  thefe  fouthern  ftraits  : from  Batavia  to  Bonibav  in  parti- 
cular,' a pafTage  may  be  made  in  about  35  days.  From  Madras  and 
Bengal,  during  the  South-we(t  Monfoon,  it  is  necclTary  to  make  the 
fouthern  pafTage  in  order  to  reach  Bombay:  this  will  require,  in  a 
palTage  from  Madras,  from  thirty  to  forty  days,  and  from  Bengal 
from  forty-five  to  fixty  days,  from  the  necedity  of  working  out  of 
the  river  and  beating  down  the  Bay  to  clear  Acheen  head  ; from  the 
Straits  of  Malacca  it  is  an  arduous  tafk  to  fail  for  this  port,  or  even 
to  any  one  on  the  peninfula  of  India,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  work- 
ing round  Acheen  head. 

“ We  have  now  to  treat  of  the  North  Eajl  Monfoon,  or  the  feafon 
which  may  be  confidered  as  included  between  tlie  15th  of  Auguftand 
the  15th  of  April;  in  which  the  firif  circumllance  that  occurs  to  us 
to  remark  is,  that  our  coalt  is  rendered  in  a peculiar  manner  feciire 
and  favourable  to  navigation ; it  is  now  confidered  the  mofl;  eligible 
period  for  failing  to  the  Perfian  Gulph,  and  in  general  to  all  ports  to 
the  weftward  ; to  Mufeat  the  trip  is  generally  fifteen,  and  to  Bulfo- 
rah  twenty-eight,  days.  The  time  fuitahle  for  failing  to  Mocha  and 
Suez  is,  from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  middle  of  March,  when 
a palfage  may  be  made  to  the  fidt  in  eighteen  days,  and  to  the  fecond 
in  twenty-five.  If  a ffiip  be  delayed  till  the  latter  end, of  M'arch  or 
the  beginning  of  April,  the  palfage  becomes  more  tedious,  being  then 
obliged  to  make  the  land  to  the  fouthward  of  the  Ifland  of  Socatra, 
before  the  Gulph  can  be  entered,  on  account  of  the  foutherly  winds 
which  prevail,  and  a current  fetting  to  the  northward.  After  the 
15th  of  April,  a (hip  bound  to  the  Red  Sea  would  be  -very  likely  to  i 
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teniber,  it  may  be  confidered  favourable  to  fail  to  Madras  and  Bengal, 
hut  after  this  time  the  feafon  is  fufpended,  owing  to  the  fetting  in  of 
the  North  EaJl  Monfoon  on  the  other  fide  of  India,  which  clofes  the 
ports  on  the  Coalt  of  Coromandel,  Golconda,  and  OrilTa,  between 
the  15th  of  October  and  the  15th  of  December;  at  lead  this  period 
is  excepted  in  common  policies  of  infurance  : after  this  time  again  a 
palfage  may  be  ntade  to  Madras  in  thirty,  and  Bengal  in  fiftv,  days. 
This  fealon  may  be  deemed  unfavourable  to  the  Coalt  of  Pegne  and 
the  Straits oi  Malacca;  but  for  the  Straits  of  Sunda  (Batavia,  for  ex- 
ample) it  is  the  belt  adapted;  a palfage  thither  may  be  made  in  thirty- 
five  days.  With  regard  to  the  fealonable  imports  in  this  Monfoon, 
if  is  at  no  time  more  advantageousthan  now  forcomingfrom  the  Coro- 
mandel Coalf,  and  rn  Ihortthe  whole  Bay;  a palfage  may  be  made  from 
Madras  in  twenty  days,  from  Bengal  in  a month,  and  Penang  a month. 
Irom  the  Perlian  Gulph  it  is  no  lefs  favourable,  the  palfage  from 
Mufeat  being  about  ten  days,  and  from  Bulforah  twenty-eight.  The 
Red  Sea  is  now  clofed ; nor  is  it  reafonable  to  expeCf  arrivals  from 
the  Cape  or  tlie  Straits  of  Sunda;  from  the  latter  in  particular  it  is 
almoft  iinpoffible  at  this  fealon  to  make  a tolerable  palfage.” 

1 he  following  is  Buonaparte’s  own  account  of  his  expedition,  as 
far  as  it  has  reached,  in  his  letters  to  the  executive  direftory,  dated 
head-quarters,  Cairo,  6th  Thermidor,  6th  year,  (24th  July,  1798.) 

On  the  19th  Mellidor  the  army  fet  out  for  Alexandria.  It  arrived  . 
at  Demenhour  on  the  20th,  having  fuffered  greatly  in  traverfing  this 
defert,  from  excellive  heat  and  want  of  water. 
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fiATTLK  OF  Rhamanie. — On  the  22cl  we  met  the  Nile  at  Rlia- 
manie,  and  joined  the  divifion  of  General  Diigua,  wlio  had  proceeded 
to  Rofetta,  by  forcrd  marches.  The  divilion  of  General  Defaix  was 
attacked  by  a body  of  feven  or  eight  hundred  Mamelukes,  who, 
after,  a brllk  cannonade,  and  the  lofs  of  fome  men,  retired. 

Battle  of  Cheereissa. — Inthemean  time  1 learnt  that  Murat 
Bey,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  compofed  of  a confiderable  force  of 
caValry,  with  eight  or  ten  large  cannon,  and  feveral  batteries  upon 
the  Nile,  was  advancing.  We  waited  near  the  village  of  Chebreifla, 
•On  the  evening  of  the  24th  we  began  to  march  towards  it.  The 
25th,  at  day-break,  we  arrived  there.  We  had  only  200  cavalry, 
wearied  and  harralfed.  The  Mamelukes  had  a magnificent  body  of 
cavalry,  covered  with  gold  and  lllver  ; arms  of  the  beft  kind  ; car- 
bines and  piffois  of  the  manufa(5ture  of  London,  the  belt  fabres  of 
the  eaff,  and  mounted  on  the  belt  horfes  on  the  continent.  The  army 
was  ranged — each  divifion  forming  a battalion  four-deep,  their  bag- 
gage in  the  centre,  and  the  artillery  in  the  fpaces  between  the  bat- 
talions. The  battalions  were  ranked,  the  2d  and  4tlv  divifion  be- 
liihd  the  iff  and  3d.  The  five  divifions  of  the  army  were  placed  en 
echelons,  flanking  each  other,  and  flanked  by  two  villages  which  we 
occupied. 

Citizen  Perreej  chief  of  the  divifion  of  marine,  tvith  three  armed 
floops,  a chebcck,  and  a galley,  proceeded  to  the  attack  of  the  enemy’s 
flotilla.  The  battle  was  extremely  obflinafe.  Perree,  the  chief  of 
divifion,  was  wounded  in  the  arnt  with  a cannon  ball  ; but  by  his 
good  dil'pofitions  and  his  intrepidity  gained  pofleflion  of  three  (loops 
and  a galley  which  the  Mamelukes  had  taken,  and  let  fire  to  their 
admiral’s  (hip.  Citizens  Monge  and  Berthollet,  who  were  in  the 
chebcck,  evinced  at  the  moft  difficult  moment  the  utmoft  courage. 
General  Andreofli,  who  commanded  the  troops,  conducted  himi’elf 
perfectly 'to  my  fatisfaCtion. 

The  cavalry  of  the  Mamelukes  foon  inundated  all  the  plain,  fur- 
rounded  all  the  wings  of  our  army,  and  prelfed  us  on  all  Tides  in 
flank  and  in  the  rear;  but  they  every  where  found  our  line  was 
equally  formidable,  and  oppofed  them  with  a double  fire  from  the 
flank  and  front.  They  many  times  endeavoured  to  charge,  but 
without  determination.  Some  more  bold  (Icirmilhed  with  us,  but 
they  were  received  by  the  balls  of  the  carabineers  placed  before  the 
Battalions.  In  fine,  after  having  remained  a part  of  the  day  at  about 
Balf  cannon-(hot  difiance,  they  commenced  their  retreat  and  difap- 
peared.  We  may  eftinlate  their  lofs  at  about  three  hundred  men 
killed  and  wounded. 

We  had  marched  during  eight  days  in  want  of  every  thing;  and 
in  one  of  the  hotted  climates  in  the  world.  On  the  morning  of  the 
2d  Thermidor,  we  perceived  the  Pyramids.  The  evening  of  the  2d, 
V, e found  ourleives  within  fix  miles  of  Cairo  ; and  1 learnt  that  the 
twenty-three  beys, -with  all  their  forces,  were  entrenched  at  Larn- 
babe  ; that  they  had  covered  their  entrenchments  with  more  than 
fixty  pieces  of  cannon. 

Battle  of  the  Pyramids. — On  the  3d,  at  day-break,  we  met 
their  advaiVced  guard,  which  we  purlued  from  village  to  village.  At 
two  in  thd  afternoon,  we  found  ourfelves  at  the 'ijncmics  entrench- 
ments. I ordered  the  divifions  of  Generals  Defaix  atid  Reynier  to 
take  a pofition  to  the  right,  between  Gizah  and  Lainbabe,  in  order  to 
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cut  off  flic  communication  of  the  enemy  with  the  Higher  Egypt,  their 
natural  retreat.  The  army  was  ranged  in  the  fame  manner  as  at  the 
battle  of  ChebreilFa. 

Tlie  indant  tliat  Murat  Bey  perceived  the  movement  of  General 
Uelaix,  he  rcfolved  to  cliarge.  He  fent  one  of  the  braved  of  his 
beys  with  a choCen  body  of  troops,  who  cliarged  the  troops  witli  ilie 
rapidity  of  lightning.  We  let  them  approach  within  fifty  paces, 
when  we  overvyhelmed  them  with  a fliower  ot  balls,  which  made 
vafi  numbers  fall  on  the  field  of  battle.  They  threw  themfelves  be- 
tween the  fpace^  whicli  formed  the-  two  divifions,  where  they  were 
received  by  a double  fire,  which  finifhed  their  defeat. 

I feized  the  moment,  and  ordered  the  divifion  of  General  Bon, 
■wlio  was  upon  the  Nile,  to  proceed  to  the  attack,  ot  the  entrench- 
ments ; and  General  Vial,  who  commanded  tljc  divifion  of  General 
iVlenon,  to  proceed  between  the  body  of  troops  which  had  charged 
him  and  the  entrenchments,  in  order  to  accomplifii  this  triple  ob- 
jedl  : to  prevent  the  body  of  troops  from  re-entering  the  entrench- 
ments; to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  thofe  who  occupied  them;  and, - 
liiflly,  if  it  fhould  be  neceirary,  to  attack  the  entrenchments  on  the 
left.— The  inffant  Generals  Vial  and  Bon  advanced,  they  ordered  the 
firft  and  third  divifions  of  each  battalion  to  range  in  columns  for  the 
attack,  while  the  fecopd  and  third  preferved  the  fame  pofition,  form- 
ing always  a battalion  four  deep,  and  advanced  to  maintain  the  co- 
lumns of  attack.  The  columns  of  attack  of  General  Bon,  com- 
manded by  the  brave  General  Rampon,  threw  themfelves  into  the 
entrenchments  with  their  ufual  impetuolity,  notwithffanding  the  fire 
of  a great  quantity  of  artillery  when  the  Mamelukes  charged  them. 
They  went  out  of  their  entrenchments  at  full  gallop.  Our  columns  j 
had  time  to  lialt,  and  to  form  a front  to  oppofe  them  on  all  fides,  and 
receive  them  with  the  bayonet,  and  a fliower  of  balls.  At  the  fame 
inffant,  the  field  of  battle  w'as  ftrewed  with  the  flain.  Our  troops 
foon  carried  the  entrenchments.  The  Mamelukes,  in  their  flight, 
precipitated  themfelves,  in  crowds,  on  our  left,  but  General  Vial  w-as 
polled  to  receive  them.  A battalion  of  carabineers,  under  whofe  fire 
they  were  obliged  to  pafs,  made  a dreadftil  (laughter  of  them.  A 
great  number  threw  themfelves  into  the  Nile  and  (warn  off. 

More  than  400  camels,  loaded  w'ith  baggage,  and  fifty  pieces  of 
artillery,  fell  into  our  power.  I eftimate  the  lofs  of  the  Mamelukes 
at  2000"  men,  the  choice  of  their  cavalry.  Great  part  of  the  beys 
were  killed  or  wounded.  Murat  Bey  was  wounded  in  the  cheek. 
Our  lofs  amounts  to  twenty  or  thirty  killed,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  wounded.  During  the  night  the  city  of  Cairo  was  evacuated. 

All  their  armed  floops,  corvettes,  brigs,  and  even  a frigate,  were 
burnt.  On  the  4th  our  troops  entered  Cairo.  In  the  night  the  po- 
pulace burnt  the  houfe.s  of  the  beys,  and  committed  many  excelles. 
Cairo,  which  contains  more  than  300,000  inhabitants,  has  the  nioff 
abandoned  populace  i:i  the  world. 

After  the  great  number  of  battles  which  the  troops  I command 
had  gained  over  (uperior  forces,  I thought  it  not  prudent  to  praife 
their  continence  and  fangfroid  on  this  occalion  ; for  truly  this  new 
kind  of  warfare  required,  on  their  part,  a degree  of  patience,  form- 
ing a flrong  contrail  with  Frencli  impetuofity.  It  they  had  aban- 
doned themfelves  to  their  full  ardour,  they  would  not  have  gained  a 
Victory  winch  was  only  to  be  obtained  by  the  greateff  coolnefs  and 
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patience.  The  cavalry  of  tlic  Mamelukes  flicwed  great  bravery. 
They  defended  their  fortunes  ; for  tlierc  was  not  one  of  them  on 
whom  our  foldiers  did  not  find  three,  four,  and  500  Louis  d’ors. 

All  the  luxury  of  thefe  people  confided  in  their  horles  and  arms. 
Their  houfes  are  wretched.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a country  more  fer* 
tile,  or  a people  more  miferable,  more  ignorant,  and  more  Ihipid. 
They  prefer  a button  of  our  foldiers  to  a crown  of  fix  francs  value. 
In  the  villages  they  do  not  even  know  the  ule  of  a pair  of  fcilfars. 
They  have  no  moveables  but  a draw  mat,  and  two  or  three  earthen 
pots.  In  general  they  eat  but  few  things.  They  do  not  know  the 
life  of  windmills,  lb  that  we  have  condantly  immenfe  quantities  of 
grain  without  any  flour.  The  fmall  quantity  of  grain  which  they 
convert  to  flour,  they  bruife  with  dones  ; and  in  lome  of  the  large 
villages  they  liave  mills,  which  are  turned  by  oxen. 

We  have  been  continually  harraded  by  the  Arabs,  who  are  the 
greateft  robbers  and  the  greated  villains  on  earth,  adadinating  the 
Turks  as  well  as  the  French,  and  all  who  fall  into  their  hands.  The 
general  of  brigade,  Mureur,  add  feveral  other  aides-de-camp,  and 
officers  of  the  etat  major,  have  been  adaffinated  by  thefe  wretches. 
Concealed  behind  ditches,  or  in  trenches,  upon  their  excellent  little 
horfes,  unfortunate  it  is  for  him  who  drays  one  hundred  paces  from 
the  columns.  General  Mureur,  notwithdanding  the  reprefentations 
of  the  great  precaution  neceffary  to  be  obferved,  by  a fatality  which 
I have  often  remarked  to  accompany  .men  arrived  at  .their  lad  hour, 
was  delirous  to  afeend  alone  a little  eminence,  about  two  hundred 
paces  from  the  camp.  Behind  it  were  three  bedouins,  who  adallinated 
him : the  republic  has  in  him  fudained  a real  lofs ; he  was  one  of  the 
braved  generals  I ever  knew.  There  is  in  this  country  very  little 
money,  a great  deal  of  corn,  rice,  vegetables,  and  cattle.  The  re- 
public could  not  have  a colony  of  more  capacity,  or  richer  foil.  The 
climate  is  very  healthy,  owing  to  the  fredinefs  of  tlie  nights.  Not- 
withdanding  fifteen  days  of  marching,  fangues  of  every  kind,  the 
abfolute  want  of  wine,  and  every  thing  elle  to  alleviate  fatigue,  we 
have  had  no  licknefs.  The  foldiers  have  found  great  refources  in  a 
kind  of  water-melons,  which  are  in  great  abundance. 

After  giving  an  account  of  feveral  (kirmilhes  with  the  Arabs,  the 
particulars  of  which  are  not  very  intereding,  lie  fays; 

On  the  6th  of  July  I wrote  to  the  admiral  to  enter  the  port  of 
Alexandria  in  twenty-four  liours  ; and,  if  that  was  not  prafficable, 
to  land  immediately  all  the  artillery  and  dorcs  belonging  to  the  army, 
and  return  to  Corfu.  I then  left  Alexandria,  in  the  full  alfurancc 
tliat,  in  three  days,  one  of  thefe  meafures  would  have  been  adopted. 
From  that  to  the  24th  of  July,  I received  no  intelligence  whatever, 
cither  from  Rofetta  or  Alexandria.  A multitude  of  Arabs,  colleifled 
from  all  parts  of  the  defert,  kept  condantly  within  five  hundred 
toifes  of  the  camp. 

On  the  27th,  at  length,  the  report  of  our  viflories,  and  different 
pofitions,  opened  our  communications.  1 received  feveral  letters 
from  the  admiral,  when  I learned,  with  adoniffiment,  that  he  re- 
mained dill  at  Aboukir.  I then  wrote  to  him  again,  that  he  mud 
not  lofe  an  hour,  but  eitlier  enter  the  port  of  Alexandria,  or  return 
to  Corfu.  The  admiral  had  written  to  me  011  the  20th  of  July,  that 
feveral  Englilh  frigates  were  come  to  reconnoitre,  and  that  he  waj 
fortifying  himfelf  in  cxpcClatioa  of  the  enemy  Aboukir.  This 
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Ifran"e  refolution  filled  me  with  tlie  moft  lively  alarms;  but  the 
time  was  loll;  tor  the  letter  of  the  20th  did  pot  reach  me  until  the 
30th  of  the  fame  month.  1 difpatched  Citizen  Julien,  my  aide-de- 
camp,  witli  orders  not  leave  Aboiikir  until  he  had  feen  the  fqiiadron 
under  (ail.  On  the  26th  the  admiral  wrote  to  me  that  the  Englifh 
had  retired,  which  meaTiire  he  attributed  to  want  of  provifions.  I 
received  this  letter,  the  301I1,  by  the  fame  courier.  The  2f|th  lie 
wrote  to  rne,  that  he  had  at  length  heard  of  the  vidlory  of  the 
I’yrauuds,  ami  the  taking  of  Cairo,  and  found  a pafTage  for  en- 
tering the  port  of  Alexandria  ; that  letter  I received  tlie  5th  of 
Augufi. 

On  the  night  of  tlic  ift  of  Augtifl,  the  Englifh  attacked  him.  On 
the  moment  he  perceived  the  Englifh  (qtiadron,  lie  difpatched  an  of- 
ficer to  apprife  me  of  his  dilpofitions  and  plans  ; this  officer  perilhed 
on  the  road.  It  feemed  to  me  that  Admiral  Briieys  was  unwilling 
to  feturn  to  Corfu  before  he  liad  afeertained  the  practicability  of 
entering  the  port  of  Alexandria;  and  tliat  the  army,  of  which  he  had 
receivefi  no  intelligence  for  a long  rime,  was  in  a pofition  in  which  it 
would  not  be  obliged  to  retreat. — It  in  this  calamitous  event  he  was 
to  blame,  he  has  expiated  his  faults  by  a glorious  death.  The  def- 
tinics  have  been  delirous  to  prove,  011  this  occafion,  as  on  fo  many 
others,  that,  if  they  grant  us  a great  preponderance  on  the  continent, 
they  have 'given  the  empire  of  the  fcas  10  our  rivals  ; but,  however 
great  this  reverfe,  it  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  ficklenefs  of  for- 
tune. She  lias  not  yet  abandoned  us.  Ear  from  it ; fhe  has  favoured 
*is  in  the  whole  e.xpcdition  in  a degree  furpafTing  all  her  fonuer  ef- 
forts. W hen  I arrived  before  Alexandria,  and  learned  that  the 
Englifli  had  been  there  a few  days  before  with  a fuperior  force;  not- 
wiihfiauding  the  tempefliioufnefs  of  tlie  weatlier,  1 threw  myfelf  on- 
(hoVe  at  the  rifk  of  being  wrecked.  I remember,  at  the  moment 
when  preparations  were  making  for  landing,  there  was  a fignal  in 
The  ofiing  of  an  enemy’s  fail. — 1 marched  all  night ; at  break  of  day 
1 attacked  Alexandria  with  3000  harralfed  men,  without  cannon,  and 
nearly  without  cartridges  ; and  in  five  days  1 became  mafler  of  Ro- 
letta,  of  Demenhour;  that  is  to  fay,  I am  already  effablifhed  in  Egypt. 

hor  thele  five  days  was  the  fquadron  fheltered  from  the  enemy, 
fiowevcr  great  might  be  their  number  ? far  from  it,  it  remained  ex- 
pofed  during  the  remainder  of  the  month  of  July.  It  received  from 
Rofetta,  about  the  20th  of  tliat  month,  a fupply  of  rice  for  two 
months.  7 he  Euglilh,  in  fuperior  force,  were  for  ten  days  in  thefe 
parts.^  On  the  29th  of  July  it  received  intelligence  of  our  entire 
polfenion  of  Egypt,  and  our  entry  into  Cairo ; and  it  was  only  after 
fortune  faw  that  all  Jier  favours  were  become  of  no  farther  ufe,  that 
Ihe  abandoned  our  fleets  to  its  defliny.  Buonaparte. 

To  Ipeak  of  the  conquefl  of  Egypt  by  Buonaparte,  is  perfectly  ri- 
diculous. The  country  which  he  has  overrun  does  not  exceed  one 
hundred  miles  in  length.  The  length  of  Upper  Egypt,  into  which  lie 
has  not  penetrated,  and  which  is  incomparably  a more  difficult  coun- 
Tiy,  IS  tour. hundred  miles.  The  nioft  advanced  pofl  which  he  even 
Til  I ends  to  occupy  on  that  fide  is  Fayouni,  a fniall  diftance  beyond  the 
pVTamicIs,  and  about  thirty  miles  beyond  Cairo.  On  carefully  exa- 
mining the  French  dispatches,  the  beys  fceni  to  us  to  liave  conducted 
their  dele n five  warfare  with  prudence  and  fkill.  They  feem  not  to 
have  hazarded  a general  aClion,  but  to  have  contented  themfelves. 
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with  detaching  bodies  of  Mameluke  cavalry  to  harrafs  the  enemy  on 
their  march.  All  the  battles  and  victories  of  Buonaparte  amount, 
in  truth,  only  to  fkirmilhes  with  fuch  detachments. 

There  is  no  reafon  to  doubt  that  Egypt,  in  a long  courfe  of  tran- 
quillity, and  by  the  perfevering  exertions  of  induflrious  (kill,  might 
be  made  a productive  and  valuable  colony.  But  a colony  is  not  the 
work  of  a moment.  Many  years  of  quiet,  good  management,  and 
good  fortune,  are  necelTary  to  produce  a fenfible  improvement  in  a 
great  country.  Egypt  might  indeed  be  made  of  great  value  in  half  a 
t century,  but  is  of  no  value  to  a plundering  invader.  It  does  not, 
like  Bengal  or  Peru,  offer  immediate  booty  to  the  fpoiler.  It  only 
prefents  the  hope  of  diffant  but  permanent  wealth,  to  be  flowly  earned 
by  a juft  and  wife  adminiftration. — It  has  no  mines  to  be  wrought,  no 
privateer  public  hoards  to  be  feized,  no  merchants  or  manufatfurers 
to  be  robbed,  no  opulent  landholders  to  be  plundered.  It  is  at  pre- 
fent  poor,  though  it  has  a capacity  of  becoming  rich.  The  cultivation 
ef  a country  is  not  to  be  improved,  nor  the  habits  of  a great  people 
changed,  in  a few  months,  by  an  army  of  20,000  men,  detefled  by 
the  inhabitants,  ftrangers  to  their  language,  alien  from  their  manners, 
occupied  with  the  care  of  their  own  fafety,  and  cut  oft'  from  all  hope 
of  reinforcement  or  fuccour.  It  is  even  probable  that  Buonaparte’s 
will  be  in  danger  of  want,  if  their  flay  be  long;  for,  fertile  as  the 
foil  of  Egypt  is,  yet  fo  wretched  is  the  cultivation,  that  few  coun- 
tries in  the  eaft  have  been  more  fubjefl  to  frequent  and  terrible  fa- 
mines. This  is  a fafl  attefted  by  all  the  Europeans  who  have  vilited 
Egypt,  but  efpecially  by  that  intelligent  traveller,  Mr.  Volney,  whom 
we  have  already  quoted.  Far,  therefore,  from  dreaming  of  a per- 
manent eftablifhment,  we  doubt  whether  the  French  army  will  find  a 
temporary  provifion  in  the  ancient  granary  of  the  world.  It  feems 
to  us  very  probable,  that  it  will  moulder  away  under  the  vexatious 
hoftility  of  the  natives,  and  the  (till  more  effedfual  hoftility  of  difeafe, 
of  a fultry  fun,  and  of  fcanty  provifions.  If  (hipping  had  been  pro- 
vided at  Suez  to  tranfport  Buonaparte  to  Mangalore,  the  Egyptian 
expedition  might  have  been  regarded  as  a daring  and  brilliant, 
though  ambiguous  and  perilous,  projedl.  But  the  (ilence  of  the  di(- 
palches  completely  demonftrates  that  no  preparations  are  made  for  an 
attack  on  India;  and  this  we  confider  as  by  far  the  moft  important 
intelligence  which  thefe  difpatches  contain. 

News,  lince  received  through  the  channel  of  the  Turkifli  ambaf- 
fador,  (fates,  that  the  beys  of  Egypt  having  affenibled  a ftrong  forte 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cairo,  under  the  diredlion  of  Englifti  officers,  a 
very  fanguinary  f)attle  was  fought  on  the  9th  of  October  between 
them  and  Buonaparte.  The  beys  met  with  a vigorous  refiftance,  but 
at  laft  fucceeded  in  diflodging  the  French  from  the  capital  of  Cairo 
i and  its  environs,  and  forced  them  to  fall  back  to  Roferta.  The 
I aition  lafted  the  whole  day,  and  the  lofs  in  (lain  and  wounded  is  very 
I confiderable  on  both  (ides.  Tlie  divan  is  in  daily  expectation  of  re- 
I ceiving  intelligence  of  the  French  having  capitulated  in  Egypt,  as 
I they  could  neitlicr  advance  nor  retrograde,  and  as  their  •fupplies  of 
provifions  were  entirely  cut  off. 

If  the  accounts  brought  by  the  Hamburgh  mail  dated  0(5fober  ij, 
1798,  be  confirmed,  we  may  prepare  ourfclves  to  licar  of  an  etui 
being  put  to  the  (hort  but  brilliant  career  of  the  moll  celebrated  ad- 
venturer fince  the  days  of  Charles  XII. 
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The  following  extract  is  taken  from  an  intercepted  letter  of  a prin- 
cipal officer  in  Buonaparte’s  army,  to  his  parents  at  Haris. 

Leaving  Alexandria  to  re-embaik  on  the  Nile,  you  pafs  a defert 
perleiStly  deltiuue  of  all  herbage,  on  vsliich,  at  the  dillance  of  every 
four  or  five  leagues,  you  meet  with  a well  of  bad  water.  Imagine 
what  muft  be  the  lituation  of  an  army  obliged  to  crofs  thefe  barren 
plains,  which  do  not  even  offer  the  traveller  ffielter  againfi  the  in- 
fiipportable  lieat  which  prevails  there.  1 he  foldier  who  is  forced  to 
carry  with  him  five  days  provilions,  laden  vvitli  his  knapfack  and  his 
water-ikin,  alter  having  marched  about  an  hour,  finds  himlelf  over- 
come by  the  heat,  and  throws  away  his  provilions  and  every  thing 
that  adds  to  his  fatigue,  regardlels  altogctlier  of  to-inorrpw.  Hunger 
and  third  foon  attack  him,  witliout  his  having  the  means  of  fatisty- 
ing  either;  and  thus,  in  the  dreadful  palfage  of  this  defert,  we  be- 
hold tliem  dying  under  the  prelfure  of  thefe  calamities,  while  their 
comrades,  feeing  how  much  they  fuffer,  blow  out  their  brains,  or 
throw  themlelves  into  the  Nile.  Every  day’s  marclt  prelented  to  our 
view  fome  Inch  Ipeiitacles  as  tliefe  ; and,  vvhat  w ill  hardly  be  believed, 
the  whole  army,  during  a march  of  feventeen  days,  never  tailed 
bread.  They  were  fed  during  the  whole  of  that  time  upon  lemons 
and  water  melons,  and  pulfe  and  I'ome  poultry  which  wc  found  in 
the  country.  Such  has  been  the  food  of  all,  from  the  general  to 
the  lowed  foldier  ; and  the  general  has  often  faded  from  eighteen 
to  twenty- four  hours,  becaufe  the  private  men,  having  arrived  firll  in 
the  villages,  gave  every  thing  up  to  pillage,  and  he  was  therefore  re- 
duced to  tlie  neceflity  of  feeding  on  the  refule  of  what  his  troops’ 
intemperance  left  him.” 

The  writer  gives  the  following  account  of  Egypt  and  the  Mame- 
lukes.— France,  by  the  diderent  events  of  the  war  and  the  revolu- 
tion, having  loll  her  colonies  and  her  factories,  mud  be  reduced  to 
the  neceffity  of  feeing  her  commerce  decline,  and  her  indultrious 
people  obliged  to  obtain  the  mod  edential  articles  at  fecond  hand.. 
Several  conliderations  induce  us  to  conlider  it  as  impoffible  lor  go- 
vernment to  recover  its  colonies,  or  at  lead  to  derive  from  them  the 
fame  advantages  which  it  had  been  accullomed  to  do,  particularly 
after  the  dedru6lion  and  the  horrors  which  have  been  committed 
there  fince  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes  in  the  idands.  In  order 
to  indemnify  themlelves  for  this  lofs,  the  direClory  turned  their  eyes 
towards  Egypt  and  Syria,  countries  which,  from  the  goodnefs  of 
their  foil  and  their  fertility,  are  capable  of  being  of  the  utmod  uti- 
lity to  the  commerce  of  France,  as  an  abundant  granary,  and,  in 
procefs  of  time,  the  medium  of  its  commerce  in  India.  It  cannot 
admit  of  a doubt  that,  after  having  made  ourfclves  maders  of  tltis 
country,  we  may  extend  our  views  dill  farther,  and  in  tlte  end  de-f 
droy  the  commerce  of  the  Englidi  in  the  Indies,  turn  that  commerce 
to  our  own  advantage,  and  become  maders  of  all  the  trade  of  Af- 
rica and  Ada. 

Such,  it  appears  to  me,  are  the  confiderations  which  have  induced 
our  government  to  attempt  the  prefent  expedition  againlt  Egypt. 
This  part  of  the  Ottoman  power  has  for  feveral  ages  been  governed 
by  a Ipecies  of  men  called  Mamelukes,  vvlio,  having  a number  of 
beys  at  their  head,  defpile  the  authority  of  the  Grand  Seignor,  and 
rule  in  a delpotic  and  tyrannic  manner  over  a country  which,  in  the 
hands  of  a politic  nation,  myd  become  a fource  of  wealth.  It  is 
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therefore  with  the  Mamelukes  that  we  muft  make  war,  in  order  to 
obtain  pollelTion  of  Egypt.  The  number  of  thefe  is  about  12,000, 
all  cavalry,  and  they  are  under  the  command  of  twenty-four  beys. 
It  may  perhaps  be  proper  to  give  you  fome  idea  of  their  foldiers, 
their  manner  of  making  war,  and  their  arms,  as  well  as  of  tlieir  origin. 

Every  Mameluke  is  originally  a Have  by  piirchafe;  they  are  chiefly 
from  Mount  Caucafus,  in  Georgia  ; but  there  are  among  them 
Germans,  Ruflians,  and  even  fome  French;  their  religion  is  that  of 
Mahomet ; being  bred  from  their  infancy  to  the  art  of  war,  they  are 
particularly  fkilful  in  the  management  of  horfes,  in  the  ufe  of  the 
carbine,  piflol,  and  battle-axe,  in  throwing  lances,  and  in  the  ufe  of 
the  (abre.  Every  Mameluke  has  two  or  three  fervants,  who  always 
follow  them  on  foot,  even  when  they  go  to  battle.  The  arms  of  a 
Mameluke  on  horfeback  are  two  great  mufleets,  which  a fervant  on 
each  fide  of  him  carries  ; thefe  lie  only  difeharges  once  ; he  then 
feize  two  pair  of  piftols  which  he  carries  in  his  girdle,  and  after- 
wards eight  arrows  which  he  has  in  a quiver,  and  wliich  he  throws 
with  his  hand  with  great  (kill.  After  this  he  takes  to  the  battle-axe, 
which  he  employs  for  the  purpofe  of  knocking  down  his  enemy ; 
and,  if  this  fails,  his  laft  refource  is  two  fabres.  He  takes'the  birdie 
of  his  horfe  between  his  teeth,  and,  armed  with  a fabre  in  each  hand, 
he  runs  at  his  opponent,  and  cuts  on  every  fide  of  him. 

The  town  of  Rofetta,  to  which,  according  to  the  lafl:  German 
papers,  Buonaparte  has  been  compelled  to  retreat,  is  wholly  devoid 
of  fortifications  on  the  land  fide.  On  that  towards  the  fea,  Savary 
tells  us,  in  his  Letters  on  Egypt,  “ There  is  a caflle  built  by  the 
Mamelukes,  to  defend  the  palTage  of  the  river.  It  is  a fquare  build- 
ing, flanked  with  towers,  and  furnifhed  with  artillery.  It  ffands  a 
league  north  of  the  town,  on  the  weflern  bank  of  the  Nile.  On  the 
oppofite  fide  is  a platform,  provided  alfo  with  cannon  ; and  thefe 
two  forts,  inconfiderable  as  they  are,  would  be  fufticient  to  impede 
the  entrance  of  (hips,  if  the  lurks  underflood  gunnery.  Here, 
liowever,  they  are  fafe,  as  Nature  has  been  careful  to  defend  the 
mouth  ot  the  Nile,  by  throwing  up  a dangerous  bar,  which  is  the 
terror  of  mariners.  The  lands  around  Roletta  are  remarkable  for 
producing  excellent  rice.” 

DREADFUL  HURRICANE  at  HALIFAX  in  AMERICA. 

ON  Tuefday  the  2<;th  of  September  in  the  forenoon,  the  atmofphere 
appeared  thick,  the  fky  louring,  and  every  thing  gave  tokens  of 
an  approaching  gale.  The  wind,  nearly  fouth,  about  noon  began  to 
frcflien  into  a heavy  breeze,  and  backened  towards  the  eaflern  board 
to  about  S.  E.  Between  four  and  five  o’clock  P.  M.  a (mart  fliower 
ot  rain  pafTed  over,  which  feemed  to  have  given  additional  force  to 
the  wind.  1 he  vclfels  in  the  harbour  exerted  every  means  which 
might  enable  them  to  wiihfland  its  fury,  which  by  this  time  produced 
a confiderable  (well  in  the  road.  The  firfl  fliip  which  began  to  drift, 
notwithftanding  all  thefe  nccelfary  precautions,  was  the  Penelope,  an 
American  vefl’cl,  acquitted  but  ;i  few  days  before  by  the  admiralty; 
fhe  fell  athwart  the  bows  of  a Datiifh  veil'd,  recently  broifght  in  for 
examination.  1 he  Dane’s  bowfprit  carried  away  the  Penelope’s 
mizen-maft  : the  latter  thcti  got  clear,  and  (bon  after  was  driven  up 
towards  the  navy-yard.  The  gale  now  encrcalcd  to  a moft  tremen- 
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dons  violence,  veered  from  the  cadward,  and  blew  direftly  up  the 
harbour.  The  fea  ran  dreadful,  and  daflied  in  pieces  almoft  every 
thinp-  which  oppofed  it.  The  prize  vdfels  lately  fent  in  by  the  Pre- 
vovante,  the  tranfports,  with  the  troops  on-board,  nearly  ready  to 
fail  for  Bermuda,  and  many  other  vclfels,  were  hurried  before  it, 
without  being  able  to  make  the  leafl  refinance.  The  tide,  which 
fhould  have  cealed  rifing  by  eight  o’clock,  continued  to  flow  until 
near  nine.  The  vvjiarfs  were  nearly  all  under  water  ; the  timber 
began  to  give  way,  and  the  veflels  faflened  to  them  alTifled  in  drag- 
ging them  into  the  harbour.  The  moon,  which  occafionally  broke 
through  the  clouds,  difclofed  a profped  which  baffles  all  defcription  : 
fhips  driving  before  the  hurricane  nearly  on  their  beam  ends,  others 
aflually  upfet,  many  with  their  rnafts  torn  by  the  board  ; wharfs  and 
flores  filled  with  valuable  merchandize,  daflied  into  atoms;  and  in 
fliort,  one  continued  fcene  of  devaflation  and  ruin,  the  whole  length 
of  the  town,  from  the  king’s  lumber-wharf  to  the  navy-yard. 

The  brig  Bctl'ey,  nearly  ready  to  fail  for  London  with  a valuable 
cargo  of  fugars,  &c.  drove  fromthe  Long-wharf,  together  with  the 
fhip  Liberty  (a  large  re-taken  American  velfel  that  had  juft  landed 
her  cargo)  ; the  head  of  the  Liberty  was  towards  the  town,  and  in 
her  palTage  up  the  harbour,  fhe  ran  foul  of  and  dragged  many  other 
veflels  adrift,  which  might  otherwife  have  fuftained  the  tempeft  with- 
out much  injury.  The  fliip  Matilda,  belonging  to  Mr.  Anderfon, 
and  a coafting  floop,  were  completely  upfet.  A fchooner  belonging 
to  Melfrs.  Pryors,  drove  from  their  wharf,  and  forced  a paifage 
through  the  next  wharf,  nearly  thirty  feet  from  its  head.  The  ftores 
occupied  by  MefTrs.  Lawfons,  on  Auftin  and  Kidfton’s  wharfs,  were 
beat  down  by  a brig  which  drove  from  Tremain’s  wharf;  and  fugars, 
rice,  &c.  to  a confiderable  amount,  almoft  entirely  deftroyed. — Many 
thoufands  will  be  expended,  and  much  time  clapfe,  before  the  front 
of  the  town  will  regain  its  appearance  anterior  to  this  deftriuSlive 
tornado. 

On  the  morning  following,  the  harbour  exhibited  an  appearance 
truly  melancholy  ; fcarcely  a fingle  vefl'el  continued  to  ride,  except 
the  king’s  fliips,  tlie  packet,  and  the  Earl  Moira  ; the  Matilda  lying 
nearly  bottom  upwards  on  the  beach  leading  to  the  navy-yard — the 
floop  before-mentioned  a li.ile  diftance  from  her — the  fhips  Penelope, 
Liberty,  a tranfport,  and  a fchooner  commanded  by  Capt.  Elmflie, 
were  driven  quite  up  to  the  walls  of  the  dock-yard  : above  it,  high 
on  the  beach  near  the  navy-hofpital,  lay  two  of  the  veflels  lately  fent 
in  by  the  Prevoyante  ; on  the  Dartmouth  fide,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Narrows,  a large  (hip  laden  with  cocoa  and  tobacco,  lately  fent  in  by 
the  Lynx,  lay  bilged  ; a little  farther  down  the  harbour,  a Danilh 
fliip  with  a cargo  of  fugars,  &c.  the  Ann  tranfport,  and  the  brig 
Betfey,  were  flranded.  The  velTels  are  now  unlading,  and  it  is 
tlionglit  will  be  faved,  as  will  probably  near  the  whole  of  their  re- 
fpedlive  cargoes.  One  brig,  the  William,  laden  with  fugar  and 
iiiolalles,  prize  to  the  Prevoyante,  w'ent  on-fliore  near  what  is  called 
tlie  Black  Rock,  was  entirely  dafhed  to  pieces,  and  the  whole  cargo 
loft  on-board  the  latter,  periflied  an  unfortunate  young  gentleman 
(Mr.  Sutherland),  belonging  to  the  Prevoyante;  but  we  are  happy 
to  learn,  that  aniidft  all  this  tumult  and  dellrudlion,  but  few  lives 
were  loft. 
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The  damage  is  computed  at  fully  ioo,oool.  The  Lynx  (loop  of 
war  had  a mod  fingular  efcape,  after  driving  from  her  anchors,  die 
ran  foul  of  anoiher  man  of  war,  and,  in  palling  her,  (he  fortunately 
hooked  one  to  the  other  (hip’s  anchors  in  her  aftermoft  port,  which 
(he  carried  oft' with  the  cable  to  it,  and  by  this  (he  out-rode  the  w hole 
gale  with  her  dern  to  the  wind,  as  the  other  man  of  war  was  luckily 
lo  well  moored  as  to  hold  them  both.  T he  appearance  of  the  coun- 
try after  the  (form  was  (ingular,  every  tree  and  vegetable  was  blighted 
and  withered  as  if  they  had  been  icorched  with  fire, 

LIFE  OF  ZIMMERMAN.— Abridged  from  Tissot. 

JOHN  George  Zimmerman  was  born  in  December  1728,  at  Brug, 
a town  in  the  German  part  of  the  canton  of  Bern.  His  father, 
tlie  fenator  Zimmerman,  was  born  of  a family  which  had  been  dif- 
tinguilhed,  during  feveral  ages,  for  the  merit  and  integrity  with  which-, 
the'y  paired  through  the  firft  offices  of  the  government.  His  mother, 
of  the  name  of  Pache,  was  the  daughter  of  a celebrated  counfellor 
at  Morges,  in  the  French  part  of  the  fame  canton  ; which  accounts 
for  the  circumdance  of  the  two  languages  being  equally  familiar  to 
him,  tliough  he  had  palTed  only  a very  Ihort  time  in  France.  Young 
Zimmerman  was  educated  at  home  till  he  reached  the  age  of  four- 
teen, when  he  was  fent  to  dudy  the  belles  lettres  at  Bern.  After  three 
years  had  been  thus  employed,  he  was  transferred  to  the  (chool  of 
philofophy  ; where  the  prolix  comments  on  the  metaphyfics  of  Wolf 
leem  much  more  to  have  difguded  than  enlightened  him.  T.  he  death 
of  both  parents  leaving  him  at  liberty  to  choofe  his  dellination  in  life, 
he  determined  to  embrace  the  medical  profedion,  and  went  to  Got- 
tingen in  1747.  Here  his  countryman,  the  illulliious  Haller,  took 
him  into  his  own  houfe,  direfted  his  dudies,  and  treated  him  as  a 
fon  and  a friend.  Befides  the  proper  medical  profeflors,  Zimmerman 
attended  the  mathematical  and  phyfical  letlures,  and  gained  a know- 
ledge of  Englifh  literature.  He  palfed  four  years  in  this  univerfity  ; 
part  of  the  lad  of  which  he  employed  in  experiments  on  the  dodrine 
of  irritability,  firft  propofed  by  the  Englidi  anatomift  Glilfon,  and 
afterwards  purfued  with  fo  much  fuccels  by  Haller.  Zimmerman 
made  this  principle  the  fubjeft  of  his  inaugural  thefis,  in  1751  » 
the  clearnefs  of  ftyle  and  method  with  which  he  explained  the  doc- 
trine, with  the  ftrengih  of  the  experimental  proofs  by  which  he  fup- 
ported  it,  gained  him  great  reputation.  Our  anatomical  readers  are 
doubtlefs  acquainted  with  the  controverfies  which  this  new  fyftem 
excited.  Though  Haller  was  generally  confidered  as  its  author,  fe- 
veral attacks  were  directed  againff  Zimmerman  in  particular,  which 
he  was  wife  enough  to  difregard,  leaving  his  fadts  lo  (peak  for 

themfelves.  , , , t- 

After  a few  months  fpent  in  a tour  to  Holland  and  France,  he 
returned  to  Berti  in  1752,  where  he  was  received  with  great  cor- 
diality. In  this  year  he  publilhed  an  accoimt  of  Haller,  in  a (hort 
letter  to  a friend,  inferted  in  the  journal  of  Neutchatel,  and  written 
in  Frencfi.  Though  his  only  work  in  that  language,  it  has  much 
elegance  of  ftyle  ; and  it  was  the  ba(is  of  his  life  of  Haller  which 
was  publiftied  at  Zurich  in  i755>  ^ large  8vo.  in  German.  During 
his  (lay  at  Bern,  he  married  a very  amiable  and  cultivated  lady,  a 
relation  of  Haller,  of  the  name  of  Meley,  then  widow  ol  a .M.  Siek. 
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Shortly  afterwards,  tlie  pofl:  of  public  phyfician  to  his  native  (own 
of  Brug  becoTiiing  vacant,  lie  received  an  invitation  to  occupy  it, 
witli  which  he  complied.  Here  he  earneltly  devoted  himfelf  to  the 
fludies  and  duties  of  his  profedion  ; not  negle6Hng,  however,  thofe 
literary  piirfuits  which  are  necelFary  to  fill  up  the  time  of  a man  of 
education,  in  a place  which  atiords  few  of  the  refourccs  of  I'uitable 
fociety.  He  aniuled  himfelf  occafionally  with  writing  little  pieces, 
which  he  lent  to  a journal  printed  at  Zurich  under  the  title  of  the 
Monitor.  As  his  plealures  were  alniod  exclufively  confined  to  his 
family  and  his  fludy,  he  here  contraiffed  that  real  or  fiippofed  love 
for  foHtude,  which  gave  fuel)  a colour  to  his  writings,  if  not  to  his 
life.  It  feems,  however,  at  firff  to  have  been  rather  forced  than 
natural  ; and  to  have  been  the  fplenctic  refource  of  a man  who  was 
never  well  fatisfied  with  the  obfcuriiy  of  a fituation,  wliich  was  by 
no  means  adequate  to  his  talents  a>id  reputation.  In  this  place,  his 
years  pafled  on  ufefully  for  the  improvenient  of  his  mind  : but,  as  it 
appears,  not  very  happily.  His  natural  fenfibility,  from  a want  of 
objedls  to  divert  it,  preyed  on  itfelf ; and  he  was  rendered  niiferable 
by  a thoufand  domcdic  cares  and  anxieties,  which  he  would  have 
felt  much  more  lightly  in  the  tumult  of  public  life.  He  took,  how- 
ever, the  bed  method  in  his  power  for  relief,  by  employing  his  pen 
with  alTiduitv  on  |irofe(lional  and  literary  topics.  In  1754,  he  fent  to 
the  Phylico- Medical  fociety  of  Balil  a very  good  calc  of  fpafmodic 
quincy,  together  %vith  Ibme  oblervations  on  the  Hylleric  Tumours  of 
Sydenham.  In  1755  he  compofed  a fliort  poem  in  German  on  the 
earthquake  of  Lilbon,  w hich  was  much  elleemed  by  adequate  judges, 
and  placed  him  among  the  carliell  impiovcrs  of  that  language.  In 
1756  appeared  his  lirlt  Etfiy  on  Solitude,  a very  fliort  performance. 
Two  years  alierwards,  he  began  to  enlarge  its  plan,  and  to  colleft 
materials  for  his  mote  extended  publication  on  this  fubjeifl'.  He 
alfo  formed  the  plan  of  his  work  on  the  Experience  of  Medicine,  of 
wliich  the  firlt  volume  appeared  in  1763.  In  1758  he  publiflied  his 
Effay  on  National  Pride,  which  palfed  with  rapidity  through  feveral 
editions,  and  was  tranOated  into  foreign  languages,  and  much  ad- 
jiiired.  In  this  performance  is  one  of  thole  predictions  of  an  ap- 
proaching revolution  in  Europe,  which  are  to  be  found  in  various 
works  of  literature,  but,  as  his  biographer  M.  TilTot  thinks,  no 
w here  with  more  fagacity  and  exattnefs.  “ The  univerfal  fpread  of 
light  and  philol'ophy,  the  vices  demonftrated  in  the  exifHng  mode  of 
thinking,  the  attacks  on  received  prejudices,  all  Ihew'  a boldnefs  in 
opinion  which  announces  a revolution  ; and  this  revolution  will  be 
happy  if  it  be  direifted  by  political  vvifdom,  and  fubmiflion  to  the 
laws  of  the  flate : but,  fhould  it  degenerate  into  criminal  audacity, 
it  will  coft  to  fome  their  property  ; to  others,  their  liberty;  to  many, 
their  life.” 

Notwithflanding  a copious  medical  praiflice,  now  extended  by  many 
foreign  confultations,  and  the  literary  employment  of  his  leifure, 
Zimmerman’s difeontent  with  his  fituation  was  fuch,  that  his  friends, 
and  particularly  M.  Tilfot,  made  vaiious  efl'orts  to  procure  him  a new 
ellablilhment  ; none  of  which  were  as  yet  fuccefsfirl.  It  appears, 
indeed,  tliat  his  own  irrefolution,  and  a kind  of  timidity  which  al- 
ways adhered  to  liim,  w>ere  the  princi[>a]  obflacles  in  fome  inftances. 
Eleantiine,  howevei-,  he  did  not  ceafe  to  lay  the  folid  foundations  of 
more  cxtciilive  fame  by  profellional  wjitings.  An  epidemic  fever, 

which 
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which  reigned  in  Switzerland  in  the  years  1763,  4,  and  5,  and  which 
in  the  latter  year  changed  to  a dyfentery,  turniflied  him  with  a co- 
pious (lore  of  obfervaiions,  and  produced  his  Treatife  on  tlie  Dyfen- 
tery, which  gained  him  great  reputation.  This  was  the  lafl  confi- 
derable  medical  work  that  he  coinpofed,  though  he  continued  to 
write  fliort  pieces  on  occafional  topics.  It  Ihould  not  be  omitted, 
that  his  cordial  friend,  M.  Tiflbt,  by  addrelling  to  him  liis  own 
letters  on  the  prevailing  epidemic,  contributed  to  extend  his  pro- 
fedional  fame. — At  length,  the  vacant  port  of  phylican  to  the  King 
of  England  at  Hanover,  wliich  had  been  offered  to  M.  Tiffot,  was 
by  ins  intereff  procured  for  Zimmerman;  and  being  accepted,  he  re- 
moved to  Hanover  in  1768. 

This  new  (ituation,  however,  was  far  from  producing  the  acceffion 
of  haj'pinefs  whiclt  was  expected  from  it. 

“ I hoped  (fays  his  biographer)  that  his  departure  would  he  the 
era  of  his  entrance  on  a happier  career,  and  1 felicitated  myfc-lf  on 
having  contributed  to  it : but  I was  in  a fhort  time  fadly  convinced 
of  the  contrary.  A few  days  after  his  arrival,  he  loll  the  lord  of  the 
regency  who  was  mpft  attached  to  him.  The  diforder,  of  which  I 
have  mentioned  the  commencement  while  he  redded  at  Brug,  (a 
fpecies  of  hernia,)  conftantly  increafed,  and  was  accompanied  with 
acute  pains,  which  fometimes  rendered  irkfome  the  execution  of  his 
duty.  The  jealouly  of  a colleague  caufed  him  a number  of  thofe 
flight  irritations  which  he  would  not  have  felt  when  in  healtli,  but 
which  the  date  of  his  nerves  now  rendered  almod  inlupportable. 
Some  perfons  thought  that  he  would  do  any  tiling  to  conciliate  their 
goodwill,  dnd  would  have  had  him  every  moment  with  them.  ‘ 'A'o- 
men  who  drank  coffee  with  George  II.  perfuadc  themfelves  that  I 
ought  to  be  at  their  command,  as  I fhould  have  been  at  his.’  They 
would  have  made  him  their  Have,  and  this  was  a part  not  adapted  for 
him.  He  knew  that  it  was  for  the  difeafe,  not  tiie  patient,  to  regu- 
late the  number  and  the  hours  of  a phyfician’s  vifits  ; and  he  always 
afted  on  this  principle  : but  the  perlons  whofe  caprices  he  thwarted 
did  not  take  pains  to  make  his  abode  agreeable.  The  health  oi  his 
wife,  which  always  determined  his  own,  declined  rapidly  ; while 
that  of  his  children,  which  had  never  been  ftrong,  did  not  become 
fo.  He  often  wrote  to  me  from  Hanover,  as  he  had  done  from 
Brug,  ‘ Save  my  wife,  or  rather  fave  mylelf ; fave  thefe  children 
who  are  dearer  to  me  than  life  and  every  one  of  his  letters  gave 
me  real  regret  as  having  contributed  to  his  removal.  Luckily,  the 
public  confidence  foon  forced  him  to  a continued  occupation,  which 
is  the  fiirelf  refource  againfl  unealinefs.  His  patients  in  Hanover, 
conlultalions  from  all  the  nortli,  and  patients  who  themfelves  came 
to  confult  him,  at  length  difpelled  his  melancholy.  He  paffed  whole 
months  in  incclfant  occupation  ; and  the  greatelf  relaxations  that  he 
ever  knew  confifled  in  fome  vifits  to  princes,  who  wilhed  for  his 
advice  in  cafes  of  great  importance,  and  whom  he  never  quitted  with- 
out having  infpired  them  with  as  much  regard  as  eftcem  ; and  in  foinc 
joii rnies  to  Py rmont,  where  he  palled  part  of  the  water-fcalon.” 

In  1770,  he  had  the  misfortune  of  lofing  his  wife  ; a deprivation 
which  touched  him  moll  fenfibly  ; and  at  the  fame  time  his  own 
complaint  grew  worfe.  His  friend  T.  ilfot  adviled  him  to  feek  the 
bed  chirurgical  alfiflance,  and  perfuaded  him,  in  1771,  to  go  to 
Berlin  and  put  himfelf  under  the  care  of  the  celebrated  Meckel. 
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He  was  received  info  this  furgeon’s  hoiife,  and  an  operation  was 
performed  whicli  fucceeded.  The  time  of  liis  convalelcence  was 
one  of  the  molt  agreeable  in  his  life.  He  made  a number  of  ac- 
quaintances among  diltinguifhcd  charaflers  at  Rerlin,  was  prefented 
to  the  king,  and  was  honoured  with  particular  notice  from  him. 
His  reception  on  his  return  to  Hanover  was  equally  pleafing.  He 
now  again  plunged  into  bufinefs,  and  again  domeltic  and  profelfional 
cares  brought  on  hypochondriacal  complaints.  In- 1775,  byway  of 
vacation,  he  made  a journey  to  Laufanne,  where  his  daughter  was 
placed  for  education,  and  palTed  five  weeks  with  M.  TilTot.  As  this 
svas  the  firlt  time  that  thefe  intimate  friends,  of  twenty  years  Handing, 
liad  feen  each  other,  we  lhall  tranflate  fome  of  the  biographer’s  ob- 
i'ervations  : 

“ I had  at  length  the  pleafure  of  feeing  him  ; I fiiall  not  fay  of 
knowing  him.  1 found  that  I knew  him  already  ; the  friend  con- 
verfing  reminded  me  every  moment  of  the  friend  writing,  and  per- 
fectly refembled  the  portrait  which  I had  drawn  of  him.  1 (aw  the 
man  of  genius,  who  with  promptitude  ieizes  an  object  under  all  its 
relations,  and  vvliofe  imagination  knows  how  to  prefent  it  under  the 
noil  agreeable  forms  : his  convcriation  was  infiruttive,  brilliant, 
iprinkled  with  a number  of  inicrefiing  fadls  and  pleafant  narrations, 
and  animated  by  an  expreilive  countenance.  He  fpoke  of  every 
thing  with  great  precifion.  When  medicine  svas  our  fubjeft,  as  was 
frequently  the  cafe,  1 found  his  principles  folid  and  his  notions 
clear;  svhen  1 took  him  to  fee  patients  under  fevere  indifpofitions,  or 
read  to  him  confultations  on  the  moff  difficult  cafes,  I always  found 
in  him  the  greatell  fagacity  in  difeovering  caufes  and  explaining 
fymptoms,  great  judnefs  in  forming  indications,  and  an  exquiliie 
judgment  in  the  choice  of  remedies,  of  which  he  employed  few,  but 
all  efficacious.  In  fine,  on  every  occalion,  I faw  the  man  of  lincerity, 
rc(5Iitudc,  and  virtue.  His  flay  was  much  fhorter  than  I could  have 
widicd.” 

Zimmerman  was  unhappy  in  the  fate  of  his  children.  His  amiable 
daughter,  whom  he  mod  tenderly  loved,  fell  into  a lingering  malady 
loon  after  die  left  Laufanne,  which  continued  for  five  years,  and  then 
carried  her  off ; — while  his  fon,  who  was  from  infancy  troubled  with 
an  act  id  humour,  after  various  viciiiitudes  of  nervous  affeCIions,  fet- 
tled in  perfect  idiocy  ; in  which  date  he  remained.  To  alleviate 
thefe  didreffes,  a fecond  marriage  properly  occurred  to  the  minds  of 
liis  friends,  and  they  chofe  for  him  a mod  fuitable  companion,  in  tire 
daughter  of  M.  de  Berger,  king’s  phydeian  at  Lunenburg.  The 
imion  took  place  in  1782,  and  proved  the  greated  charm  and  fupport 
of  all  his  remaining  life.  His  lady  was  thirty  y^ears  younger  than 
him,  but  die  perfectly  accommodated  herfelf  to  his  tade,  and  induced 
him  to  cultivate  fociety  abroad  and  at  home  more  than  lie  had  hitherto 
done.  About  this. time,  he  employed  liinifclf  in  completing  his  fa- 
vourite vvork  on  Solitude  ; which,  at  the  didance  of  thirty  years 
iiom  the  publication  of  the  fird  cd'ay  on  the  fubjeCl,  appeared  in  its 
new  torm  in  the  year  1786,  in  4 vols.  His  ideas  of  lolitude  had 
probably  been  foftened  by  fo  long  an  intercoiirfe  with  the  world  ; 
^'r  1"°'^  defined  it,  “ that  date  of  the  foul  in  which  it  abandons 

It  e ree  y to  its  reflections,”  it  was  not  neceflary  to  become  either  a 
luonk  or  an  anchorite  in  order  to  partake  of  its  benefits.  Had  it  not 
been  prefented  under  lo  accommodating  a form,  a pliilofophcr  might 

have 
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have  fmiled  at  the  circiimftance  of  a recommendation  of  folitiide, 
from  a court  pliylician,  becoming  the  favourite  work  of  one  of  the 
mod  fplendid  and  ambitious  of  crowned  heads.  Tlie  Emprefs  of 
Ruilia  font  her  exprel's  thanks  to  the  author  for  the  pleafiire  which 
ftie  had  derived  from  the  work,  accompanied  with  a magnificent  pre- 
ient,  and  commenced  with  him  a regular  correfpondence,  which 
fubliited  with  great  freedom  on  her  part  till  1792  ; when  fhe  fud- 
denlv  dropped  it.  She  alfo  gave  him  an  invitation  to  fettle  at  Pe- 
terlburgh  as  her  firft  phyfician  ; and,  on  his  declining  the  offer,  fhe 
requelted  his  recommendation  of  medical  pratflitioners  for  her  towns 
and  armies,  and  conferred  on  him  the  order  of  Wladomir. 

One  of  the  mod  diflinguifhed  incidents  of  his  life  was  the  fum- 
mons  which  he  received  to  attend  the  great  Frederic  in  his  laft  ill- 
nefs,  in  1786.  It  was  at  once  evident  that  there  was  no  room  for  the 
exercile  of  his  medical  fkillj  but  he  improved  the  opportunity  which 
he  thus  enjoyed  of  confidential  intercourfe  with  that  illuffrious  cha- 
racter, whofe  mental  faculties  were  pre-eminent  to  the  laft  ; and  he 
derived  from  it  the  materials  of  an  interefting  narrative,  which  he 
afterwards  publifhed.  The  partiality  of  this  prince  in  his  favour 
naturally  difpofed  him  to  a reciprocal  good  opinion  of  the  monarch ; 
and  in  178S  he  publiftied  “ A Defence  of  Frederic  the  Great  againft 
! the  Count  de  Mirabeau  which  was  followed  by  “ Fragments  on 
i Frederic  the  Great,”  in  3 vols.  lamo.  All  his  publications  relative 
to  this  king  gave  offence  to  many  individuals,  and  fubjeCled  him  to 
fevere  criticilm  ; whicli  he  felt  witli  more  fenfibility  than  confided 
with  liis  peace  of  mind. — His  religious  and  political  opinions,  like- 
wife,  in  his  latter  years,  began  to  be  in  wide  contradiction  with  the 
principles  that  were  afliduoufly  propagated  all  over  Europe  ; and  this 
added  perpetual  fuel  to  his  irritability.  The  fociety  of  the  Illumi- 
nated, coalefced  with  that  of  Free-Mafons,  rofe  about  this  time  in 
Germany,  and  excited  the  moft  violent  commotions  among  men  of 
letters  and  reflection.  It  was  fuppofed  to  have  in  view  nothing  iefs 
than  the  abolition  of  Chriftianity,  and  the  I'ubverfion  of  all  confti- 
tuted  authorities  ; and,  while  its  partizans  expeCted  from  it  tlie  moft 
beneficial  reforms  of  every  kind,  its  opponents  dreaded  from  it  every 
niifchief  that  could  poffibly  happen  to  mankind.  Zimmerman,  who 
is  reprefented  by  his  friend  zs  a.  hunter  of  fi Els,  was  among  the  firft 
who  took  alarm  at  this  formidable  aflbciation.  His  regard  for  religion 
and  focial  order,  and  perhaps  his  connexions  with  crowned  heads, 
caufed  him  to  fee  in  the  moft  obnoxious  light  all  the  principles  of 
thefe  new  philofophers.  He  attacked  them  with  vigour,  formed 
counter-alTociations  with  other  men  of  letters,  and  at  length  took  a 
ftep  which  we  leave  his  friends  to  juftify, — that  of  addrefling  to  the 
Emperor  Leopold  a memoir,  painting  in  the  ftrongeft  colouring  tlie 
pernicious  maxims  of  the  feCt,  and  fuggefting  the  means  of  fuppief- 
fing  it;  means  wliich  we  underftand  to  have  depended  on  tlie  decilive 
interference  of  civil  authority.  Leopold,  who  was  well  inclined  to 
luch  meafures,  received  his  memoir  very  gracioully,  and  fent  liim  a 
letter  and  fplendid  prefent  in  return  ; but  liis  death.  Toon  afterwards, 
deprived  tlie  caufe  of  its  moft  powerful  proteClor.  Zimmerman, 
I however,  in  conjunction  with  Hofi'man  of  Vienna,  who  had  inftituted 
I a periodical  work  on  the  old  principles,  did  not  relax  in  their  zeal, 
i They  attacked  and  were  attacked  in  turn  ; and  Zimmerman,  iinfor- 
lUinaiely,  embroiled  himfelf  with  the  courts  of  law  by  a paper  pub- 
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lin,cd  in  Hoffman’s  Journal,  intitled  “The  Baron  de  Knipge  un- 
wadced  as  an  Illuminate,  Democrat,  and  Seducer  of  the  People 
As  this  charge  was  in  part  toundcd  on  a work  not  openly  avowed  by 
the  baron,  a procefs  was  inllituted  againd  Zimmerman  as  a libeller, 
and  he  was  unable  to  exculpate  himleU.  This  (fate  ot  war. are  may 
well  be  imagined  to  be  extremely  unfriendly  to  an  irritable  (yltem  of 
nerves  : and  ihe  agitation  of  the  dodor’s  mind  was  farther  increafed 
by  his  peifonal  fears  on  the  approach  of  the  French  towards  the 
Eletlorate  of  Flanover,  in  1794-  ^ becoming  a poor 

emi>’raiit  perpetually  haunted  him,  nor  could  the  negociatton  thatH 
leciired  the  countrv  reflore  him  to  tranquillity.  Its  melancholy  ef- 

feds  are  thus  deferibed  by  his  biographer  : — 

“ From  the  month  of  November,  he  had  loft  deep,  appetite, 
ftreimth,  and  flefh.  This  date  of  decline  continually  advanced.  In 
January,  he  ftill  paid  fome  vifits  in  his  carriage,  but  often  fainted  at 
the  top  of  the  (laircafe.  Writing  a recipe  was  a labour  to  him  : he 
complained  fometimes  of  confufion  in  his  head,  and  at  length  quitted 
all  bufinefs.  This  was  at  firft  deemed  an  hypochondriac  fancy,  but 
it  was  loon  perceived  that  a fettled  melancliuly  did  not  permit  him 
long  to  follow  the  train  of  his  ideas. — That  happened  to  him  which 
has  happened  to  fo  many  men  of  genius:  one  (Irong  idea  obtained 
the  afccndancy  over  all  the  reft,  and  fubdued  the  foul,  which  was 
unable  to  remove  it  out  of  fight.  Prderving  all  his  prefence  of 
mind,  and  the  clearnefs  of  his  conceptions,  on  all  other  objects,  but 
no  longer  chufing  to  occupy  himfelf  with  them,  incapable  ot  all  la- 
bour, and  not  giving  even  his  advice  without  difficulty,  he  continu- 
ally faw  the  enemy  plundering  his  houfe,  as  Pafclial  always  faw  a 
olobe  of  fire  at  his  fide  ; Bonnet,  an  lioneft  man  robbing  him  ; and 
Spinello,  the  devil  (landing  oppofite  to  him.  He  iifed  fome  remedies, 
and  took  a journey,  but  all  to  no  purpofe.  He  re-entered  his  houfe 
with  the  fame  idea  with  which  he  quitted  it  ; perfuaded  himfelf  that 
he  (aw  it  pillaged  ; and  fancied  he  was  entirely  ruined.  This  notion 
inipielfed  him"  fo  flrongly,  that  his  abflinence  from  food  at  laft  was 
partly  attributed  to  his  fear  of  poverty.  He  was  worn  away  to  a 
Ik-eleton,  became  decrepid,  and  at  fixty-lix  died  ot  old  age.  He  ex- 
pired Odober  7,  1795.” 


On  BI.INDNRSS,  and  the  SURPRISING  FACULT\  op 
BUND  PERSONS.  From  the  Encydopxdia  Londiaenfis. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  any  fenfe  or  faculty  ot  the  corporeal 
frame,  which  affords  fo  many  refources  of  utility  and  entertain- 
ment as  the  power  of  vifion  ; nor  is  there  any  lofs  or  privation  which 
can  be  produdfive  of  calamities  fb  multiform  or  bitter  as  the  want  ot 
light.  By  no  avenue  of  corporeal  perception  is  knowledge  in  her  tuU 
extent,  and  in  all  her  forms,  fo  acceflible  to  the  rational  and  inquiring 
mind,  as  by  th^glorious  and  delightful  medium  ot  light,  for  fins 
not  only  reveals  external  things  in  all  their  beauties,  but  gives  body, 
form,  and  colour,  to  intelledual  ideas  ; fo  that  the  whole  material  and 
intelligent  creation  lie  in  open  profpeef,  and  the  majeftic  frame  of  na- 
ture, in  its  whole  extent,  is,  if  we  may  fo  fpcak,  perceived  atafingle 
glance.  To  the  blind,  on  the  contrary,  the  vifible  univerfe  is  totally 
annihilated  ; he  is  confeious  of  no  fpace  but  that  in  which  he  (lands, 

or  to  which  his  extremities  can  reach,  Sound,  indeed,  gives  him 

fome 
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fome  ideas  of  dillant  objects ; but  tiiofe  ideas  are  extremely  obfciire 
and  indiflin6f.  They  are  obfcure,  becaufe  they  conlill  alone  ot  the 
objects  whofe  ofcillations  vibrate  on  his  ear,  and  do  not  nccelfarily 
Aippofe  any  other  bodies  with  which  tlic  intermediate  fpace  may  be 
occupied,  except  that  wliich  gives  the  found  alone:  they  are  indidin6f, 
becaufe  (bunds  themlelves  are  frequently  ambiguous,  and  do  not  uni- 
formly and  exclulively  indicate  their  real  caul'es.  And  though  by 
them  the  idea  of  diflance  in  general,  or  even  of  fome  particular  dif- 
tances,  may  be  obtained  ; yet  they  never  fill  the  mind  with  tho(e  ex- 
alting ideas  of  extenlion  which  are  infpired  by  ocular  perception. 
For  thoiigli  tluinder,  or  an  explolion  of  cannon,  may  be  difiinftly 
1 heard,  after  they  have  traverfed  a great  fpace,  yet,  when  the  diftance 
is  very  exteniive,  it  ceafes  to  be  indicated  by  found  ; and  therefore 
: the  ideas,  acquired  by  auricular  experiment,  of  extenfion  and  interval, 

i are  extremely  confufed  and  uncertain.  The  living  and  comprehenfive 
» eye  darts  its  view  over  expanfive  valleys,  lofty  mountains,  protracted 
I rivers,  illimitable  oceans.  It  meafures,  in  an  inftant,  the  mighty 
I fpace  from  earth  to  heaven,  or  from  one  (tar  to  another.  By  the  af- 
I filtance  of  telefcopes,  its  horizon  is  almolt  indefinitely  extended,  its 
I objects  multiplied,  and  the  fphere  of  its  oblervation  infinitely  en- 
l larged.  By  thefe  means,  the  imagination,  inured  to  ya(l  impreflions 
I ■ of  diflance,  is  enabled,  not  only  to  recal  them,  in  their  greateft  ex- 
I tent,  with  as  much  rapidity  as  they  were  at  firfl  imbibed  ; but  can 
t multiply  them,  and  add  one  to  another,  till  all  particular  boundaries 
; and  diflances  are  loft  in  immenfity.  Thus  nature,  by  proftifely  irra- 
1 diating  the  face  of  things,  and  clothing  objeCts  in  a robe  of  diverfified 
t fplendour,  not  only  invites  the  underlfanding  to  expatiate  on  a theatre 
fo  extenfive,  but  entertains  the  imagination  with  every  pofllble  exhi- 
bition of  the  fublime  and  beautiful.  The  man  of  light  beholds  the 
objeCIs  of  his  attention  and  curiolity  from  far.  Taught  by  experi- 
) ence,  he  meafures  their  relative  diflances  ; diftinguKlies  their  quali- 
ties ; determines  their  (ituations  and  attitudes;  pre (ages  what  tliele 
/ tokens  may  import  ; felects  his  favourites;  traverfes  in  lecuiity  the 
1 fpace  wliich  divides  them  from  him  ; flops  at  the  point  where  they 
are  placed  ; and  either  obtains  them  with  eafe,  or  perceives  the  means 
by  which  the  obllacles  that  intercept  his  pafl'age  to  them  may  be  fur- 
I mounted.  The  blind,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  may  be,  but  really 
are,  during  a confiderable  period,  apprehenfive  of  danger  in  every 
motion  towards  any  place,  from  whence  their  contraCled  poweisof 
perception  can  give  them  no  intelligence.  All  the  various  modes  ot 
delicate  proportion,  all  the  beautiful  varieties  of  light  and  colours, 
whether  exhibited  in  the  works  of  nature  or  of  art,  are  to  them  ir- 
retrievably loft.  Dependent  for  every  thing,  but  luere  fubliflence, 
on  the  good  offices  of  others  ; obnoxious  to  injury  from  every 
point,  which  they  are  neither  capacitated  to  perceive,  nor  qualified  to 
refift  • they  are,  during  the  prelent  (late  ot  being,  rather  prifoners  at 
lar^e*  than  citizens  of  nature.  The  fedeiitary  life,  to  which,  by 
privation  of  fight,  they  are  deflined,  relaxes  their  frame,  and  (^ubjeits 
them  to  the  whole  trilw  of  difagrceablc  fenfations  which  arife  from 
dcieclion  of  fpirits.  Hence  the  moll  feeble  exertions  create  laflil tide 
and  uneafiriefs.  Hence  the  native  tone  of  the  nervous  fyflem,  which 
alone  is  compatible  with  health  and  plealure,  being  deflroyed  by  in- 
-aclivity,  exafperates  and  embitters  every  common  tlifficulty  in  lite. 
Natural  evils,  however,  are  always  fupportablc  ; they  not  only  anie 
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from  iindefigning  caufes,  but  are  either  mild  in  their  attacks,  or  (hort 
in  their  duration  : it  is  the  miferies  which  are  iiiflifled  by  confcious 
and  refleding  agents  alone,  that  can  deferve  the  name  of  evils.  Thefe 
excruciate  the  foul  wjth  ineffable  poignancy,  as  expreffive  of  indif- 
ference or  malignity  in  thofe  by  whom  fuch  bitter  portions  are  cruelly 
admiiiiftered.  The  negligence  or  wantonnefs,  therefore,  with  which 
the  blind  are  too  frequently  treated,  is  an  enormity  which  God  alone 
has  benevolence  to  feel,  or  juflice  to  punifh. 

Thofe  among  the  blind  who  have  had  fenfibility  to  exprefs  the  ef- 
feds  of  their  misfortunes,  have  defcribed  them  in  terms  capable  of 
penetrating  the  mod  unfeeling  heart.  Homer,  the  venerable  father 
of  epic  poetry,  who,  in  the  perfon  of  Demodocus,  the  Phseatian 
bard,  is  faid  to  hav^e  defcribed  his  own  fituation,  proceeds  thus  : 

1 on  7T£pi  £7rjA»<rEj  ccycc^ov  TCy  xcckov  t£ 

j/,n)  ocus^my  S'tS's  S'’  r,Seixii  (toiSr,i',  OdYS.  9» 

Dear  to  the  mufe,  who  gave  his  days  to  flow 
With  mighty  bleflings,  mix’d  witli  mighty  woe, 

In  clouds  and  darknefs  quench’d  his  vilual  ray, 

\ et  gave  liim  pow’r  to  raife  the  lofty  lay.  Po/>e. 

Milton,  in  his  addrefs  to  light,  laments  the  misfortune  of  his  being 
blind  in  the  following  paflTage  : 

Thus  with  the  year 
Scafons  return;  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  fweet  approach  of  ev’n  or  morn, 

Or  light  of  vernal  bloom,  or  fummer’s  rofe. 

Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine  ; 

But  cloud  inftead,  and  ever-during  dark. 

Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  oft,  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair 
Prefented  with  an  univerfal  blank. 

Of  nature’s  works  to  me  expung’d  and  ras’d. 

And  wifdom  at  one  entrance  quite  (hut  out.  Par.  Lojl,  b.  iii. 
The  fame  inimitable  author,  in  his  tragedy  of  Sampfon  Agonifles, 
deplores  the  misfoi tunes  of  blindnefs  with  a pathos  and  ener<ry  fnf- 
ficient  to  excite  companion  in  the  moll  obdurate  bread  : ° 

O lofs  of  fight,  of  thee  I mod  complain  ! 

Blind  among  enemies,  O worfe  than  cliains. 

Dungeon,  or  beggary,  decrepid  age. 

Light,  the  prime  work  of  God,  to  me’s  extinfl. 

And  all  her  various  objetls  of  delight 
Annull’d,  which  might  in  part  my  grief  have  eas’d. 

Inferior  to  the  vileft  now  become 

Ot  man  or  worm.  The  vileft  here  excel  me  : 

They  creep,  yet  fee  ; I dark  in  light  expos’d 
To  daily  Iraud,  contempt,  abufe,  and  wrong, 

Within  doors,  or  without,  ftill  as  a fool. 

In  power  ot  others,  never  in  my  own  ; 

Scarce  halt  1 feem  to  live,  dead  more  than  half. 

C dark,  dark,  dark,'  amid  the  blaze  of  noon. 

It  1 ecoverably  dark,  total  eclipfe 
Without  all  hop'>  of  day  ! 

O firft  created  Beam,  and  thou  great  Word, 

Let  there  Oe-iight^  and  light  was  over  all ; • 

WJiy  am  I thus  bereav’d  thy  prime  decree  ? 
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Ofllan,  who  m his  old  age  participated  the  fame  calaniity,  has,  in 
more  than  one  pallage  of  his  works,  defcribed  his  fituation  in  a man- 
ner fo  delicate,  yet  lb  pathetic,  tliat  it  awakens  the  findt  teelings  or 
the  heart : 

“ O thou  that  rolled  above,  round  as  the  lliield  of  my  fathers 
whence  are  thy  beams,  O fun  ! whence  thy  everlalling  light  ? ihou 
coined  for  til  in  thy  awful  beauty,  and  the  dars  hide  tliemfelves  in  tlie 
Iky  ; the  niv.on,  cold  and  pale,  (inks  in  tlie  wellern  wave.  But  tliou 
thyfelf  moved  alone  : who  can  be  a companion  of  thy  courfe  ? 1 he 
oaks  : the  mountains  fall  ; tlie  mountains  tliemfelves  decay  with 
years  ; the  ocean  flirinks  and  grows  again  ; tlie  moon  herfelt  is  loll  in 
heaven  : but  thou  art  for  ever  the  lame  ; rejoicing  in  the  brightnds 
of  thy  courfe.  When  the  world  is  dark  with  tempeds  ; w hen  thunder 
rolls  and  lightning  glances  through  the  heavens  ; thou  looked  in  thy 
beauty  from  the  clouds,  ami  laughed  at  the  dorm.  But  to  OHiaii 
thou  looked  in  vain  : for  he  beholds  thy  beams  no  more  ; whether 
thy  yellow  hair  dows  on  the  eadern  clouds,  or  thou  trembled  at  the 
gates  of  the  wed.  But  thou  art,  perhaps,  like  me  for  a fealbn  ; and 
thy  years  will  have  an  end  : thou  (halt  lleep  in  thy  clouds,  carelels  of 
the  voice  of  the  morning.  Exult  then,  O liin,  in  the  (trength  ol  thy 
youth  ! age  is  dark  and  unlovely  ; it  is  like  the  glimmering  light  of 
the  moon,  when  it  Ihines  through  broken  clouds,  and  the  milt  is  on 
the  hills,  the  howling  blad  of  the  north  is  on  the  plain,  the  traveller 
dirinks  in  the  midd  of  his  journey.” 

Thus  dependent  on  every  creature,  and  padive  to  every  accident  on 
earth,  can  the  uncharitable  world  be  I'urprifed  to  obferve  moments 
when  the  blind  are  at  variance  with  themlelves  and  every  thing  elle 
around  them  ? With  the  lame  indinfls  of  felf-prelervation,  the  fame 
irafcible  pallions  which  are  common  to  tlie  Ipecies,  and  exalperated 
by  a fenfe  of  inability  either  for  retaliation  or  defence  ; can  the  blind 
be  real  objebls  of  refentment  or  contempt,  even  wlien  they  leem 
peevilh  or  vindiclive  ? This,  however,  is  not  always  tlieir  character. 
Tlieir  behaviour  is  often  highly  exprellive,  not  only  ot  refignation, 
but  even  of  cheerfulnefs  ; and  though  they  are  often  coldly,  and 
even  inhumanly,  treated  by  men,  yet  are  they  rarely,  if  ever,  tor- 
faken  of  heaven.  The  common  Parent  of  nature,  whole  benignity  is 
permanent  as  his  exiftence,  and  bouhdlefs  as  his  empire,  has  neither 
left  his  afflicted  creatures  without  conlolation  or  relource.  Even 
from  their  lofs,  however  opprellive  and  irretrievable,  they  derive  ad- 
1 vantages  ; not,  indeed,  adequate  to  recompenfe,  but,  in  fome  degree, 
1 fiifficient  to  alleviate,  their  inifery.  Tlie  attention  of  the  foul,  con- 
i fined  to  thefe  arenties  of  perception  which  Hie  can  command,  is  nei- 
their  dillipated  nor  confounded  by  tlie  immenfe  multiplicity,  nor  the 
rapid  lucceflion,  of  furro.unding  objects.  Hence  her  contemplations 
are  more  iinitornily  fixed  upon  lierlelf,  and  the  revolutions  of  lier  own 
internal  frame.  Hence  her  perceptions  of  fuch  external  things  as  are 
I contiguous  and  obvious  to  her  obfervation,  become  more  lively  and 
; exquUite.  Hence  even  her  inflruments  ot  corporeal  fenfation  are 
I more  afflduoudy  cultivated  and  improved,  fo  tliat  trom  them  (lie 
I derives  fuch  notices  and  prelages  of  approaching  pleafiire  or  impending 
I danger,  as  entirely  clcapc  the  attention  of  thole  wlio  depend  tor  fe- 
curily  on  the  reports  of  their  eyes.  A blind  man,  when  walking 
' fwiftly,  or  running,  is  kindly  and  effciTually  checked  by  nature  from 
I rudely  encountering  lucli  hard  and  extended  objetls  as  might  hurt  or 
I bruife  him.  When  he  approaches  bodies  ot  this  kind,  lie  icels  tlic 
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atmofphere  more  fenfibly  refift  his  progrefs  ; and,  in  proportion  aS  his 
motion  is  accelerated,  or  hisdiftance  from  the  objed  diminiflied,  the 
refiftance  is  increafed.  He  dilfinguithes  tlie  ap^>roach  of  his  friend 
from  far  by  the  found  of  his  fleps,  by  liis  manner  of  breathing,  and 
ahnoft  by  every  audible  token  which  he  can  exhibit.  Prepared  for 
the  dangers  which  he  may  encounter  from  the  furface  of  the  ground 
upon  vvliich  he  walks,  his  ftep  is  habitually  firm  and  cautious.  Hence 
he  not  only  avoids  thofe  falls  which  might  be  occalioned  by  its  leis 
formidable  inequalities,  but,  from  its  general  bias,  he  colleds  fome 
ideas  how  far  his  fafety  is  immediately  concerned  ; and,  iliough  thefe 
conjeefures  may  be  fontetimes  fallacious,  yet  they  are  generally  fo 
true,  as  to  prefertje  him  from  Inch  accidents  as  are  not  incurred  by 
his  owii  temerity.  The  rapid  torrent,  and  the  deep  catcade,  not 
only  warn  hint  to  keep  a proper  dilfancc,  but  inform  him  in  what 
diredion  he  moves,  and  are  a kind  of  audible  fynofures  to  regulate 
his  courfe.  In  places  to  which  he  has  been  accullomed,  he  as  it  were 
recognifes  his  latitude  and  longitude  from  every  breath  of  varied 
fragrance  that  tinges  the  gale,  from  every  afeent  or  declivity  in  the 
road,  from  every  natural  or  artificial  found  that  llrikes  his  ear  ; if 
thefe  indications  be  fiationary,  and  confined  to  particular  places. 
Regulated  by  thefe  ligns,  tlie  blind  have  not  only  been. known  to  per- 
form long  journeys  ihemfelves,  but  to  conduit  others  through  dan- 
gerous paths  at  the  dark  and  filent  hour  of  midnight,  w ith  the  utmofi 
iccurity  and  exailncfs.  We  are  told  b^'  Cafaubonand  I.eo  Africanus, 
of  a very  extraordinary  blind  guide,  who  ufed  to  condud  the  mer- 
chants through  the  lands  and  deferts  of  Arabia  ; and  in  our  own 
country  we  have  a very  remarkable  infiance  of  a blind  guide  in  John 
Metcalf,  of  Manchefier,  who  very  lately  followed  the  occupation  of 
conduding  firangers  tlirough  intricate  roads  during  the  night,  or  when 
the  tracks  were  covered  with  fnow.  And,  firange  as  this  may  appear 
to  thofe  who  can  fee,  the  employment  of  this  man  w as  afterwards 
that  of  a projedor  and  furveyor  of  highways  in  difficult  and  moun- 
tainous parts.  Witli  the  afiiftance  only  of  a long  fiaff,  he  has  been 
feveral  times  feen  traverfing  the  roads,  afeending  precipices,  exploring 
valleys,  and  invefiigating  their  feveral  extents,  forms,  and  fituations, 
fo  as  to  anfwer  his  defigns  in  tlie  belt  manner.  Mofi  of  the  roads 
over  the  Peak  in  nerbyfiiire  have  been  altered  by  his  diredions  ; par- 
ticularly thofe  in  the  vicinity  of  Buxton  ; and  he  has  fince  confiruded 
a new  one  betwdxt  Wilmilow  and  Congleton,  with  a view  to  open  a 
communication  to  the  great  London  road  without  being  obliged  to 
pafs  over  the  mountains.  See  the  account  by  Dr.  Bew,  publilhed  in 
the  Tranfadions  of  the  ^'Isnchefier  Society. 

It  were  cndlefs  to  mention  the  various  Inechanical  operations  of 
which  the  blind  are  capable,  by  their  nicety  and  accuracy  of  touch. 
7n  fome,  the  tadile  pow  ers  are  faid  to  have  been  fo  highly  improved, 
hs  to  perceive  that  texture  and  difpofiiion  of  coloured  furfaces  by 
which  fome  rays  of  light  are  refledted  and  others  abforbed,  and  in  this 
fnmmer  to  diilinguilh  colours.  The  tefiimonies,  how'ever,  for  this 
fad,  appear  too  vague  and  general  to  deferve  public  credit.  But 
that  their  acoultic  perceptions  are  difiind  and  accurate,  we  may  fairly 
conclude  from  the  rapidity  with  wdiich  they  afeertain  tlie  acutenefs  or 
gravity  of  different  tones,  as  relative  one  to  another ; and  from  their 
fcxact  difeernment  of  the  various  kinds  and  modifications  of  found, 
and  of  fonordus  ubjeds,  if  the  founds  themfelves  be  in  any  degree 
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fignificant  of  their  caufes.  From  this  accuracy  of  external  fcnfation, 
and  from  the  allidiiuus  applications  of  a comprelienfive  and  attentive 
mind,  we  are  able  to  account  for  the  rapid  and  altonifliing  progrefs 
which  fome  of  tliem  have  made  in  thofe  departments  of  literature, 
w hicit  were  mod  obvious  to  their  fenfes  and  accellible  to  their  un- 
derdandmgs.  What,  for  indance,  can  be  more  remote  from  the 
conceptions  of  a blind  man  titan  the  abdracd  relations  and  properties 
of  fpace  and  quantity  ? yet  the  incomprehenlible  attainments  of 
Dodtor  Saunderlon,  of  Cambridge,  in  all  the  branches  ot  matlie- 
matics,  aie  now  fully  known  by  the  literary  world,  both  from  the 
te(timon)  of  his  I'upils,  and  the  publication  of  his  works.  But, 
fhould  the  fadf  be  dill  uncertain,  it  might  be  fufficiently  verified  by  a 
living  infrance,  in  the  perlbn  of  Doctor  Moyes,  ot  Mancheder,  wlio, 
though  blind  from  his  infancy,  by  the  ardour  and  alliduity  of  his  ap- 
plication, and  by  the  force  of  natural  genius,  has  not  only  made 
great  advances  in  mechanical  operations,  in  imific,  and  in  the  lan- 
guages ; but  is  likew  i(c  {killed  in  geometry,  in  optics,  in  algebra,  iit 
adronomy,  in  chemidry,  and  in  mod  other  branches  of  natural  phi- 
lofophy.  His  example  alone  is  abundantly  fufficient  to  do  away  the 
vulgar  prejudice,  w hich  prefumes  to  think  blindnefsand  learning  in- 
compatible ; and  that  the  cultivation  of  the  talents  of  blind  perfons 
is  a weary  and  unpromifing  talk. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  invedigate,  botli  from  reafott 
« priori,  and  from  experiment,  what  might  be  the  primary  effects  of 
light  and  luminous  objedts  upon  Inch  as  liave  been  born  blind,  or 
early  deprived  of  fighr,  if  at  a maturer  period  they  dioiild  inffan- 
taneoufly  recover  their  vilual  powers.  But  upon  this  topic  there  is 
much  realbn  to  fear,  that  nothing  fatisfadlory  has  yet  been  difeovered. 
The  fallacy  of  hypoiliefis  and  conjetture,  when  formed  a prforf  with 
relpect  to  any  organ  of  corporeal  feiifation  and  its  proper  objeft,  is 
too  obvious  to  demand  illudration.  But  from  the  nature  of  the  eye, 
and  the  mediums  of  its  perception,  to  attempt  an  invedigation  of  the 
various  and  multiform  plieiiomena  of  vifion,  would  be  a mod  ro- 
mantic undertaking.  Even  tlie  difeoveries  which  are  (aid  to  accrue 
from  experiment,  may  be  held  as  extremely  doubtful  and  precarious; 
becaufe  iti  thefe  experiments  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  afeer- 
tained,  that  the  organs  to  which  vifible  objedfs  were  prefented  im- 
mediately after  chirurgical  operations,  could  be  in  a proper  date  to 
perceive  them.  Yet,  after  all,  it  is  extremely  probable,  that  figure, 
didance,  and  magnitude,  are  not  immediate  objects  of  ocular  lenfa- 
tion,  but  acquired  and  adjuded  by  long  and  reiterated  experience. 
The  gentlemati  couched  by  Mr.  Cheielden  had  no  idea  of  didance  ; 
but  thought  that  all  the  objedls  he  faw  touclicd  his  eyes,  as  what  he 
felt  did  his  fkin.  It  vvas  alfo  a confiderable  time  before  he  could  re- 
member wliifli  was  the  cat,  and  which  the  dog,  without  feeling 
tlicm.  Tlterc  arc  many  defiderata,  w hich  tlie  perceptions  of  a man 
born  blind  might  conliderably  illudrate,  if  Itis  indruments  ot  vition 
were  in  a riglit  date,  and  adided  by  a proper  medium.  Such  a per- 
fon  miglit  perhaps  give  a clearer  account,  vvliy  objetfs,  whofe  jiic- 
tures  are  inverted  upon  the  retina  ot  tlie  eye,  thould  appear  to  the 
miiul  in  their  real  podtioiis  ; or  w liy,  thougfi  cacli  particular  object 
is  painted  upon  the  retina  of  both  our  eyes,  it  (hould  only  he  per- 
ceived as  (ingle.  Perhaps,  loo,  this  new  Ipedtalor  of  vifible  nature 
might  equally  amulc  our  cuiioiity  and  improve  our  theory,  by  at- 
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tempting  to  defcribe  liis  earlieft  fenfalions  of  colour,  and  its  original 
elTedls  upon  liis  organ  and  his'  fancy.  It  is  far  from  being  certain, 
however,  that  trials  of  this  kind  have  ever  been  fairly  made.  For 
a more  minute  detail  of  thefe  poirtts,  tiie  reader  may  confult  M. 
Diderot’s  Lettre  fur  les  Aveuglcs,  a I’ufage  de  ceux  qui  voyent ; alfo 
Mr.  Clicfclden’s  Anatomy,  and  Locke’s  Elfay  on  the  Human  Under- 
handing. 

VVlien  we  refledt  on  the  numberlefs  advantages  derived  from  the 
life  of  fight,  and  its  immenle  importance  in  extending  the  htimaii 
capacity,  we  might  be  tempted  to  doubt  the  fidelity  of  thole  reports 
concerning  fuch  perfons  as,  without  the  afliftance  of  light,  have  ar- 
rived at  high  degrees  of  eminence  even  in  thofe  fciences  which  ap- 
pear ablolutely  unattainable  but  by  the  interpofition  of  external 
mediums.  It  has,  however,  been  demonflrated  by  Dr.  Reid,  in  his 
Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  that  blind  men,  by  proper  inflruc- 
tions,  ate  lulceptible  almolt  of  every  idea  and  of  every  trtitli  which 
can  be  impreU'ed  on  the  mind  by  the  mediation  of  light  and  colours, 
except  the  fenlations  of  light  and  colours  themfelves.  Yet  there 
is  one  phenomenott  of  this  kind  which  feeins  to  have  efca])ed  the  at- 
tention ol  that  great  philofopher,  and  of  wliich  no  author  has  hi- 
therto been  able  to  offer  any  tolerable  folution.  Although  we  fhould 
admit,  that  the  blind  can  underfiand  with  great  perfpicacity  all  tlie 
phenomena  ot  light  and  colours  ; though  it  were  allowed,  that  in 
ihefe  lubjeefs  they  might  extend  tlieir  fpectilations  beyond  their  in- 
Uruilions,  and  invefiigate  the  mechanical  principles  of  optics  by  the 
mere  force  ot  genius  and  application,  from  the  data  which  they  had 
already  obtained  ; yet  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impoflible,  to  affign 
any  reafoji  why  thefe  objects  fhould  be  more  interefting  to  a blind 
man  than  any  other  ab(ira£t  truths  whatever.  It  is  poffible  for  tlie 
blind,  by  a retentive  memory,  to  tell  you,  Tliat  the  fky  is  an  azure  ; 
that  the  lun,  moon,  and  flars,  are  bright ; that  the  rofe  is  red,  the 
lily  v\hite  or  yellow,  and  the  tulip  variegated.  By  continually  hear- 
ing thefe  fubltaniives  and  adjedlives  joined,  he  may  be  mechanically 
taught  to  join  tliem  in  the  lame  manner  : but,  as  he  never  had  any 
fcnlation  ot  colour,  however  accurately  he  may  fpeak’  of  coloured 
objcifts,  his  language  mud  be  like  that  of  a parrot  ; without  mean- 
ing,  or  without  ideas.  Homer,  Milton,  and  Ollian,  had  been  long 
acquainted  with  the  vifible  world  before  they  became  blind,  and 
might  dill  retain  the  warm  and»pleafing  impreffions  of  what  they  had 
leen.  'Iheir  deferiptions  might  be  animated  with  all  the  rapture 
and.enthufiafm  which  originally  fired  their  bofoms  when  the  grand 
or  delightful  objedls  which  they  delineated  were  immediately  beheld. 
Kay,  that  enthufiafm  might  dill  be  heightened  by  a driking  fenfe  of 
their  lols,  and  by  that  regret  which  a (ituation  fo  dilmal  might  na- 
turally inipire.  But  how  (hall  we  account  for  the  fame  energy,  the 
lanic  traniport  of  delcription,  exhibited  by  thofe  on  whole  minds 
yiiible  objects  were  either  never  impreffed,  or  have  been  entirely  ob- 
liteiated  ? \er,  as  unaccountable  as  this  fa^l  may  appear,  it  is  no 
lets  certain  than  extraordinary.  We  mention  it  as  one  amongd  the 
entertainment,  and  avenues  to  reputation,  which 
aie  dill  relerved  for  the  blind  ; and,  if  an  example  be  wanting  to 
entoice  the  remark,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  ingenious  Dr.  Black- 
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With  refpei5t  to  the  education  of  the  blind,  it  is  impofllble  to  enter 
into  minute  particulars.  Thefe  muft  be  determined  by  the  genius, 
the  capacity,  and  the  circumftances,  of  thole  to  whom  the  general 
rules  which  may  be  given  Ihould  be  applied.  It  will  eafily  occur  to 
the  reader,  tliat,  if  the  pupil  Ihould  not  be  placed  in  ealy  circum- 
llances,  niulic  is  his  readied  and  mofl  probable  refource.  Civil  and 
and  ecclelialiical  employments  have  either  fomething  in  their  own 
nature,  or  in  the  invincible  prejudices  of  mankind,  which  renders 
them  almoft  entirely  inacceflible  to  thofe  who  have  loft  the  ufe  of 
fight.  No  liberal  and  cultivated  mind  however  can  entertain  the 
lead  hefitation  in  concluding,  that  there  is  nothing,  either  in  the  na- 
tfire  of  tilings,  or  even  in  the  pofitive  inditutions  of  genuine  reli- 
gion, repugnant  to  the  idea  of  a blind  clergyman.  But  the  novelty 
of  the  phenomenon  probably  has  hitherto  prevented  its  being  put  in 
praiSlice,  though  in  itfelf  lb  evidently  fuitable.  Dr.  Nicholas  Bacon, 
a delcendant  of  the  celebrated  Lord  Verulam,  who,  in  the  city  of 
Bruflels,  was  created  doiftor  of  laws,  was  deprived  of  fight  at  nine 
years  of  age  by  an  arrow  from  a crofs-bow.  Yet,  notwithdanding 
this  accident,  he  purfued  the  fame  plan  of  education  in  which  he  liad 
been  engaged  ; and  having  heard  that  one  Nicafius  de  Vourde,  born 
blind,  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  after  having 
didinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  dudies  in  the  univerlity  of  Louvain,  took 
his  degree  as  doblor  of  divinity  in  the  univcrfity  of  Cologne,  he  re- 
folved  to  make  the  fame  attempt.  The  profedbrs  were  difpofed  to 
treat  his  plan  with  contempt,  and  admitted  him  into  their  fchools, 
rather  from  an  impredion  that  it  might  amufe  than  become  of  any 
ufe  to  him.  However,  contrary  to  their  expeiflations,  he  obtained  the 
fird  places  among  his  condifciples.  It  was  then  laid,  that  Inch  rapid 
advances  might  be  made  in  the  preliminary  branches  of  his  educa- 
tion ; but  would  foon  be  efteclually  checked  by  dudies  of  a more 
profound  and  abdrafled  nature.  This,  it  feems,  was  repeated  from 
fchool  to  fchool,  through  the  whole  climax  of  his  purfuits ; and 
when,  in  the  courfe  of  academical  learning,  it  became  necelfary  to 
Itudy  poetry,  it  was  the  general  voice  that  all  was  over,  and  that  at 
length  he  had  reached  his  nt  plus  ultra.  But  here  he  likewife  foiled 
their  prepodedions,  and  taught  them  the  immenfe  difference  between 
blindnefs  of  body  and  blindnefs  of  foul.  After  continuing  his  dudies 
for  two  years  more,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  law,  took  his  degree 
in  that  fcience,  commenced  advocate  in  the  council  of  Brabant,  and 
had  the  pleafure  of  terminating  almod  every  luit  in  which  he  was 
engaged  to  the  fatisfaflion  of  his  clients.  < 

Had  it  not  been  for  a fact  fo  driking  and  fo  well  authenticated, 
though  there  could  have  been  no  doubt  that  a blind  man  might  dil- 
charge  the  office  of  a chamber  counfel  with  luccefs  ; yet,  as  a bar- 
rider,  his  difficulties  mud  have  appeared  more  formidable,  if  not 
abfolutely  inluperable.  For  he  Ihould  remember  all  the  lources, 
whether  in  natural  equity  or  pofitive  inditutions,  whetlicr  in  com- 
mon or  datute  law,  from  whence  his  argument  ought  to  be  diawn. 
He  mud  be  able  to  fpccify,  and  to  arrange  in  their  proper  order,  all 
the  material  objeftions  of  his  antagonids  : thefe  he  mud  likewife 
anfwer  as  they  were  propofed,  extempore.  When,  therefore,  it  is 
confidered  how  difficult  it  is  to  temper  the  natural  allbciation  of  me- 
mory with  the  artificial  arrangements  of  judgment,  the  delultory 
flights  of  im.igination  with  the  calm  and  regular  deduttions  of  rca- 
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foil,  the  energy  and  perturbation  of  palfion  with  the  coolnefs  and 
tranquillity  of  deliberation;  fome  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  arduous 
taflc  which  every  blind  man  imi/f  achieve,  who  undertakes  to  purfue 
the  law  as  a profelfion.  Perhaps  aflihanccs  might  be  drawn  from 
Cicero’s  Treaiife  on  Topics  and  on  Invention  ; which,  if  happily 
applied,  might,  lelfcn  the  dilparitv  of  a blind  man  to  otiiers,  but 
could  fc-arccly  place  liiin  on  an  equal  footing  with  his  brethren. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  learned  profeflions,  we  have,  for  obvious  rea- 
fons  omitted  phyfic,  as  unattainnble  to  blind  perfons.  The  mo(f  im- 
portant view  we  can  entertain  in  the  education  of  a perfon  deprived 
of  fight,  is  to  redrefs  as  effettually  as  poflible  the  natural  difadvantages 
with  wliich  he  is  encumbered  ; or,  in  other  words,  to  enlarge  as  far 
as  pollible  the  fphere  of  his  knowledge  and  ai'^ivity.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  the  improvement  of  his  intelleclual,  imaginative,  or  me- 
chanical, powers  ; and  which  of  thele  ouglit  to  be  moft  alliduoufiy 
cultivated,  the  genius  of  every  individual  alone  can  determine.  From 
the  original  dawning,  liowever,  of  reafon  and  Ipirir,  the  parents  and 
tutors  of  the  blind  ought  to  inculcate  tins  maxim.  That  it  is  their  in- 
difpenlible  duty  to  excel,  and  that  it  is  abfolutely  in  their  power  to 
attain  a liigli  degree  of  eminence.  To  imprefs  this  notion  on  their 
minds,  the  firft  objedfs  prefented  to  their  obfervation,  and  the  fird 
methods  of  improvement  applied  to  their  underfianding,  ought,  w'itli 
no  great  difficulty,  to  be  comprelienfible  by  thofe  internal  powers  and 
external  fenfes  which  they  pofi'efs.  Not  that  improvement  fhould  be 
rendered  quite  eafy  to  them,  if  fuch  a plan  were  poffible  : for  all 
difficulties,  which  are  not  really  or  apparently  infuperable,  heighten 
the  charms  and  enhance  tlie  value  of  thofe  acquifilions  which  they 
feem  to  retard.  But  care  ffiould  bg  taken  that  thefe  difficulties  be 
not  magnified. or  exaggerated  by  imagination;  for,  in  fa6f,  tlie  blind 
have  a painful  fenfc  of  their  own  incapacity,  and  confequently  a 
llrong  propenfity  to  delpair.  For  this  reafon,  parents  and  lelations 
ought  never  to  be  loo  ready  in  offering  tlieir  afiillaiice  to  the  blind  m 
any  office  wliich  tliey  can  perform,  or  in  any  acquifition  vihich  they 
can  procure  for  themfelves,  whether  they  are  prompted  by  amule- 
nient  or  neceffity.  If  he  lias  a mechanical  turn,  let  him  not  be 
denied  ilie  ufe  ol  edge-tools  ; for  it  is  better  that  lie  fiiould  lofe  a 
little  blood,  or  even  break  a bone,  than  be  perpetually  confined  to 
the  lame  place,  debilitated  in  liis  frame,  and  deprelTed  in  liis"iniiid. 
Sucli  a being  can  have  no  employment  but  to  feel  his  own  weaknefs, 
and  become  his  owni  tormentor  ; or  to  transfer  to  others  all  the  ma- 
lignity and  peevifiincls  arifing  from  the  nainral,  adventitious,  or 
imaginary,  evils  which  he  feels.  Scars,  fratfures,  and  difiocations, 
are  trivial  niistortunes  compared  with  imbecility,  timidity,  or  fret-' 
fnhiefs  of  mind.  1 hefe  impreffions,  wliich,  even  in  his  mofl  im- 
proved Hate,  will  be  too  deeply  felt  by  evei  y blind  man,  are  re- 
doubled by  that  utter  incapacity  of  aftion  wliich  mufl’  refnlt  from 
the  officious  humanity  of  thofe  w lio  w'ould  anticipate  or  iupply  all  lii.s 
wants,  who  would  prevent  all  his  motions,  who  would  do  or  procure 
eveiy  tiling  for  him  without  liis  pwn  endeavours.  It  is  pollible  tliey 
may  furvive  thofe  who,  by  tlie  ties  of  blood  and  nature,  arc  more 
immediately  interefled  in  their  happinefs  than  the  reft  of  mankind  ; 
and,  when  this  happens,  their  difappointmems  maybe  many;  their 
petitions  Will  ofieii  be  refufed,  feldom  fully  gratified  ; and,  even 
VI hen  granted,  the  conceffioa  will  be  fo  ungraceful  as  to  render  its 
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^^■ant  much  more  tolerable  than  its  fruition.  Tor  all  thefe  reafons, 
in  the  education  of  a blind  man,  it  is  infinitely  better  to  direi^  than 
fiiperfede  his  own  exertions.  From  the  time  that  he  can  move  and 
teel,  let  him  be  taught  to  fupply  his  own  exigencies  ; to  drefs  and 
feed  himfelf;  to  run  from  place  to  place,  either  for  exercile,  or  in 
purfuit  of  what  he  wants.  In  thole  cxcurlions,  Itowever,  it  will  be 
highly  proper  for  fome  one  to  luperintend  liis  motions  at  a diffance, 
without  leeming  to  watch  over  him.  A vigilance  too  apparent,  ntay 
imprefs  him  with  a lufpicion  as  to  the  true  motive.  When  dangers 
are  obvious,  fuch  as  rivers,  precipices,  &c.  thofe  who  are  entrulled 
with  the  blind  will  find  it  neither  necclTary  nor  expedient  to  make 
their  vigilance  a fecret.  They  ought  then  to  acquaint  their  pupil, 
that  they  are  prefent  with  him;  and  to  in  erpofe  fur  his  prelervation. 
But  objects  lefs  dangerous,  which  may  give  him  pain  without  any 
permanent  injury,  may  with  defign  be  thrown  in  his  way  ; for  his 
own  experience  of  thefe  bad  effects  will  be  ati  infinitely  more  eloquent 
monitor  than  the  counl'els  of  any  advifer  whatever. 

At  proper  intervals  exercife  will  be  found  highly  requifite,  rather 
to  prelerve  liealti’,  and  facilitate  the  vital  tunClions,  than  merely  tor 
recreation.  Of  all  the  different  kinds  of  exercife,  riding  on  horfe- 
back  is  far  the  moff  produdtive  of  its  end.  In  thefe  excurlions  his 
attendant  ought  conftantly  to  be  with  him  ; and  the  horfe  fhould  al- 
ways either  be  taught  to  follow  its  gu  de,  or  be  condu61ed  by  a lead- 
ing-rein, befides  the  bridle  which  he  himfelf  holds.  The  prelent 
Lord  Deerhurff,  though  he  loft  his  light  by  falling  from  his  horfe  in 
attempting  to  leap  a gate,  yet  ftill  prefers  the  active  exercife  of  rid- 
ing on  horfeback  to  lounging  in  a carriage.  He  is  frequently  feeii 
riding  very  fwift  through  the  crowd  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  qpn- 
du6led  by  his  fervant  with  a leading-rein. 

There  are  few  fcieiices  in  whicli  the  blind  have  not  occafionally 
diflinguifhed  themfelves  : even  thole  whole  acquilition  feemed  efl'en- 
tially  to  depend  upon  vilion,  have  at  laft  yielded  to  genius  and  in- 
dultry,  though  deprived  of  that  advantage.  Dr.  Saunderlon  has 
left  behind  him  the  moil  flriking  evidences  of  afloniflting  proficiency 
in  thofe  retired  and  abflraCf  branches  of  mathematics  which  api'cared 
lead  accelfible  to  perlons  of  his  infirmity.  Sculpture  is  not,  peihaps, 
the  molt  pradlicable  of  the  arts  for  a blind  man  ; yet  he  is  not 
wholly  excluded  from  that  plealing  employment.  1 here  are  inllances 
of  perfons  who  have  been  enabled  to  take  the  figure  and  idea  ot  a 
face  by  the  touch,  and  mould  it  in  wax  with  the  utmolf  exaCtnels ; 
as  was  the  cafe  of  the  blind  fculptor  mentioned  by  de  Piles,  who 
thus  took  the  likenefs  ot  tlie  Duke  de  Bracciano  in  a dark  cellar,  and 
made  a marble  ffatue  of  Charles  I.  with  great  elegance  and  juftnefs. 
However  unaccountable  it  may  appear  to  the  abllraCf  philolopher, 
yet  nothing  is  more  certain  in  faff,  than  that  a blind  man  may  alio, 
by  the  efforts  of  a cultivated  genius,  exhibit  in  poetry  the  mod  natural 
images  and  animated  delcriptions,  even  ot  vilible  objedts,  without 
incurring  the  imputation  of  plagiarifm. 

In  the  fider  art  of  mulic,  there  are  many  adonifhing  proofs,  liow 
far  the  blind  may  proceed.  If  we  look  into  former  periods,  we 
dtall  find  them  pregnant  with  examples,  how  amply  nature  has  ca- 
pacitated the  blind  to  excel  both  in  the  fcientific  and  pradtical  de- 
partments of  niulic.  In  the  fixteenth  century,  when  the  progrefs 
of  improvement  both  in  melody  and  harmony  was  rapid  and  con- 
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fpiciioiis,  Francifcus  Salinas  was  eminently  diftingiiifhed.  Though 
afflicted  with  incurable  blindnefs,  lie  was  profoundly  fkilled  both  in 
the  tlieory  and  practice  of  mufic.  As  a performer,  he  is  celebrated 
by  his  cotemporaries  with  the  liighcft  encomiums.  As  a theorift, 
Jiis  book,  if  we  may  believe  Sir  John  Hawkins,  is  equal  in  value  to 
any  now  extant  in  any  language.  1 hough  this  unfortunate  perfon 
was  deprived  of  fight  in  his  earliefl  infancy,  he  did  not  content  him- 
ielf  with  delineating  the  various  .phenomena  in  mufic,  but  the  prin- 
ciples from  whence  they  refult,  the  relations  of  found,  the  nature  of 
arithmetical,  geometrical,  and  harmonical,  ratios,  which  then  were 
efteemed  efiential  to  the  theory  of  mufic,  with  a degree  of  intelligence 
•which  would  have  deferved  admiration  though  he  had  been  in  full 
polfeflion  ot  every  lenfe  reqtiifite  for  thefe  difquifitions.  In  the  fame 
period  flourifhed  Cafpar  Crumbhorn,  blind  from  the  third  year  of 
Jiis  age:  yet  he  compofed  (everal  pieces  in  many  parts  with  fo  much 
luccefs,  and  performed  both  upon  the  flute  and  violin  fo  exqtiifitely, 
that  he  was  diftinguifhed  by  Auguftus  eleiffor  of  Saxony.  To  thefe 
niight  be  added  Martini  Pefenti  ot  Venice,  a compofer  of  vocal 
and  infliumental  munc  altiioff  of  all  kinds,  though  blind  from  his 
nativity  ; with  other  examples  equally  worthy  of  public  attention. 

That  arithmetical  and  algebraical  calculations  fhould  be  expedi- 
tioufly  performed  by  the  blind,  feems  on  the  firfl  view  an  utter  ini- 
poflibility  ; yet  it  is  furprifing  to  find  what  proficiency  has  been  made 
lierein,  particularly  by  Dr.  Saunderfon  and  Dr.  Moyes, 'whofe  me- 
thods are  extremely  ingenious  and  comprehenfive.  M.  Diderot,  in 
his  Letters  concerning  the  blind,  has  explained  Dr.  Saunderfon’s 
numerical  table  in  the  moll  circumflantial  manner  ; we  lhall  there- 
fore give  the  defcription  in  his  words.  “ Imagine  to  yourfelf  a 
Iquare,  divided  into  four  equal  parts  by  perpendicular  lines  at  the 
tides,  in  fuch  a manner,  that  it  may  prefent  you  the  nine  points, 
3>  4>  5»  7>  8)  9-  Suppofe  this  fquare  pierced  wifh  nine  holes 

capable  of  receiving  pins  of  two  kinds,  all  of  equal  length  and  thick- 
nefs,  but  fame  with  heads  a little  larger  than  the  others.  Tlie  pins 
witJi  the  large  heads  are  never  placed  any  where  elfe  but  in  the 
centie  of  each  (quare  ; and  thofe  with  the  fmaller  heads  are  never 
placed  any  where  but  at  the  frdes,  except  in  one  fingle  cafe,  which  is 
that  of  making  the  figure  i,  where  none  are  placed  at  the  lides.  The 
° made  by  placing  a pin  with  a large  head  in  the  centre  of 
the  httle  fquare,  without  putting  any  other  pin  at  the  fides.  The 
number  i is  reprefented  by  a pin  with  a fmall  head  placed  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  fquare,  without  putting  any  other  pin  at  the  fides  : the 
number  2,  by  a pin  wdth  a large  head  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
jquare,  and  by  a pin  with  a fmall  head  placed  on  one  of  the  fides  at 
the  point  I : the  number  3,  by  a pin  with  a large  head  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  fquare,  and  by  a pin  with  a fmall  head  placed  on  one 
O the  (ides  at  the  point  2 : the  number  4,  by  a pin  with  a large  head 
centre  of  the  fquare,  and  by  a pin  with  a (mall  head 
« 1°*'  fides  at  the  point  3 ; the  number  c,  by  a pin 

11  a a.rge  head  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  fquare,  and  by  a pin 
1 Ji  a (mall  head  placed  on  one  of  the  fides  at  the  point  4 : the 
umber  6,  by  a pm  with  a large  head  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
iquare,  and  by  a pm  with  a (mail  head  placed  on  one  of  the  fides  at 

rpnir^'nf  fi'  nuuiber  7,  by  a pin  with  a large  head  placed  in  the 
centre  ot  tlie  fquare,  and  by  a pin  with  a fmall  head  placed  on  one 
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of  tlie  fides  at  the  point  6 : the  number  8,  by  a pin  with  a large  head 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  fquare,  and  by  a pin  witli  a fmall  head 
placed  on  one  of  the  (ides  at  the  point  7 : ilie  number  9,  by  a pin 
with  a large  head  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  fquare,  and  by  a pin 
with  a fmall  head  placed  on  one  of  the  (ides  at  the  point  8.  Here 
are  plainly  ten  different  exprelfions  obvious  to  the  touch,  of  which 
every  one  anlwers  to  t>ne  of  our  ten  arithmetical  charadlers.  Imagine 
now  a table  as  large  as  you  pleale,  divided  into  ('mail  Iquares,  hori- 
zontally ranged,  and  feparated  one  from  the  other  at  (imilar  dif- 
tances.  Thus  you  will  have  the  inffrument  of  Saunderfon.  You 
may  eahly  conceive  that  there  is  not  any  number  which  one  cannot 
exprefs  upon  this  table  ; and,  by  confequence,  no  arithmetical  ope- 
ration vshich  one  cannot  execute  upon  it.  Let  it  be  propofed,  for* 
inffance,  to  find  the  fum,  or  to  work  the  addition,  of  the  nine  num- 
bers following  : 

^2345 

2 3 4 5 

34567 

45678 

5 6 7 8 9 

67890 

78901 

89012 

90123 

“ I exprefs  them  on  the  table  in  the  order  as  they  are  diflated  to 

me  : the  firff  figure  at  the  left  of  the  firff  number,  upon  the  firft 

fquare  to  the  left  of  the  firff  line;  the  fecond  figure,  to  the  left  of 
the  firff  number,  upon  the  fecond  fquare  to  the  left  of  the  fame  line  ; 
and  fo  of  the  reft.  I place  the  fecond  number  upon  the  fecond  row 
of  fquares,  units  beneath  units,  and  tens  beneath  tens,  &c.  I place 
the  third  number  upon  the  third  row  of  fquares,  and  fo  of  the  reft. 
Then  with  my  fingers  running  over  eaclrof  the  rows  vertically  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top,  beginning  with  that  which  is  neareft  to  my 
right,  I work  the  addition  of  the  numbers  which  are  exprelTed,  and 
mark  the  furplus  of  the  tens  at  the  foot  of  that  column.  I then  pal's 
to  the  fecond  column,  advancing  towards  the  left  : upon  which  I 
operate  in  the  fame  manner  ; front  thence  to  the  third  ; and  thus  in 
fuccellion  I finifh  my  addition. 

“ We  may  fee  how  the  fame  table  ferved  him  for  demonftrating 
the  properties  of  redilineal  figures,  l.et  us  fuppofe  this  propofition 
to  be  demonftrated.  That  parallelograms  which  have  the  fame  bafis 
and  the  fame  height  are  equal  in  their  furfaces.  He  placed  his  pins 
accordingly,  and  gave  names  to  the  angular  points,  and  finilhed  his 
demonffration  with  his  fingers.  If  we  fuppofe  that  Saunderfon  only 
employed  pins  with  large  heads  to  mark  the  limits  of  his  figures, 
around  thefe  he  might  arrange  his  pins  with  fmall  heads  in  nine  dif- 
ferent manners,  all  of  which  were  familiar  to  him.  Thus  he  fearcely 
found  any  embarraffment  but  in  thole  cafes  where  the  great  number 
of  angular  points  which  he  was  under  a necellity  of  naming  in  his 
demonffration  obliged  him  to  recur  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
We  are  not  informed  how  he  employed  them.  We  only  know,  thft 
his  fingers  ran  over  the  hoard  with  altonilhing  agility ; that  he  under- 
took tvith  fuccefs  the  loiigeff  calculations  ; that  he  could  interrupt 
the  ferics,  and  difeover  his  miffakes  ; that  he  proved  them  with  the 
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greateft  eafe  ; and  that  his  labours  required  infinitely  lefs  time  than 
one  could  have  imagined,  by  the  exaCtnefs  and  promptitude  with 
vvJtich  lie  prepared  hjs  inftruments  and  difpofed  his  table. 

“ This  preparation  confided  in  placing  pins  with  large  heads  in  the 
centres  of  all  the  Iqnares  : having  done  this,  no  more  remained  to 
liim  but  to  fix  tlieir  values  by  pins  of  (mailer  heads,  except  in  cafes 
where  it  was  neceffary  to  mark  an  unit  ; then  he  placed  in  the  centre 
of  a fquare  a pin  with  a finall  head,  in  the  pi. ice  of  a pin  with  a large 
head  with  which  it  had  been  occupied.  Sometimes,  infiead  of 
forming  an  entire  line  with  thefe  pins,  he  contented  himfelf  with 
placing  fome  of  them  at  all  the  angular  points,  or  points  of  inter- 
feCtion  ; around  which  he  tied  filk  threads,  which  findhed  the  for- 
mation of  the  limits  of  his  figures.”  It  may  he  added  by  way  of 
Improvement,  that  for  the  divifion  of  one  (eries  of  numbers  from 
another,  a thin  piece  of  timber  in  the  form  of  a ruler  with  which 
lines  are  drawn,  having  a jiin  at  e.ich  end  for  tlie  holes  in  the  Iquares, 
might  be  interpofed  between  the  tv\o  feries  to  be  didinguifiied. 

ily  the  notation  here  exhibited  every  modification  of  numbers 
may  be  expiefTed,  and  of  conlcqtience  every  arithmetical  operation 
fiiccefs-fullv  perforhied  ; biit’we  fiiall  now  deferibe  another  lorm  of 
j'ulpable  aiithmeiic,  equally  lomprehenfive  and  much  more  limple 
than  that  of  Sannderfon,  the  invention  of  Ur.  Moyes.  He  Ipeaks 
of  it  in  the  following  terms: 

“ The  follow  io2  palpable  notation  I have  generally  ufed  for  thefe 
twenty  years  to  allili  mv  memory  in  numerical  computations.  When 
1 began  to  fiudv  the  principles  of  arithmetic,  which  i did  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  1 foon  difeovered,  to  my  mortification,  that  a perlon 
entirely  deprived  of  figitt  could  Icarcely  proceed  in  that  uieful 
Icience  without  ilie  aid, of  palpable  fyinhols  reprelenting  the  ten  nu- 
merical charafters.  Being  at  tliat  time  unacquainted  with  the  writ- 
ings of 'Sannderfon,  in  which  a palpable  notation  is  deferibed,  I 
embraced  the  obvious,  though,  as  1 afterwards  found,  imperfc6f, 
expedient  of  cutting  into  the  form  of  the  numerical  charadters  thin 
pieces  of  wood  or  metal.  By  arranging  thefe  on  the  furface  of  a 
board,  I could  readily  reprelent  any  given  number,  not  only  to  the 
touch,  but  alfo  to  the  eye  ; and,  by  covering  the  board  with  a la- 
mina of  wax,  my  fymbols  were  prevented  from  changing  their 
places,  they  adhering  to  the  board  from  the  flighteff  prelFiire.  By 
this  contrivance,  1 could  folve,  though  (lowly,  any  problem  in  the 
fcience  of  numbers  : but  it  foon  occurred  to  me,  that  my  notation, 
confiding  of  ten  fpecies  of  fymbols  or  charadters,  was  much  more 
complicated  than  was  abfolutely  necelTary,  and  that  any  given  num- 
be  r might  be  diftindtly  exprelled  by  three  fpecies  of  pegs  alone.  To 
illiifirate  my  meaning,  imagine  a fquare  piece  of  mahogany  a foot 

broad,  and  an  inch  in  thickncis;  let  the  (ides  be  each  divided  into 

twenty. four  equal  parts ; let  every  two  oppofite  divifions  be  joined 
by  a groove  cut  in  the  boaid  fulliciently  deep  to  be  felt  with  the 

finger,  and  let  the  board  be  perforated  at  each  interfedtion  with 

an  inffrument  a tenih  of  an  incii  in  diameter.  The  furface  of  the 
board  being  thus  divided  into  576  little  fquares,  with  a fmall  per- 
foration at  each  ot  their  angles,  let  three  lets  of  pegs  or  pins  be  lo 
fitted  to  the  holes  in  the  board,  that  when  (Iruck  into  them  they 
may  keep  their  politions  like  thofe  of  a fiddle,  and  require  fome 
forc^  to  turn  them  round.  The  head  of  each  peg  belonging  to  the 
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firfl  fet  is  a right-angled  triangle  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in 
thicknefs  ; the  head  of  each  peg  belonging  to  the  fecond  let  differs 
only  from  the  former  in  having  a fmall  notch  in  its  doping  fide  or 
hypo'hennfe  ; and  the  head  of  each  peg  belonging  to  the  third  let  is 
a Iqiiare  ot  ivh  ch  the  breadih  (hould  be  equal  to  the  bale  of  the 
triangle  of  the  other  two.  Thele  pegs  (liould  be  kept  in  a cafe 
cottnlting  of  three  boxes  or  cells,  each  cell  being  allotted  to  a let, 
and  the  cafe  moll  be  placed  clofe  by  the  board  previous  to  the  com- 
mencemetu  of  every  operation.  Each  fet  Ihould  confift  of  fixty  or 
feventy  pegs  (at  leaft  when  employed  in  long  calculations)  ; and, 
wIrt,  the  worV.  is  finillied,  they  Ihould  be  collected  from  the  board, 
and  carefully  reffored  to  their  reJpeCl:ive  boxes. 

“ Things  being  thus  prepared,  let  a }ieg  of  the  firfl  let  be  fixed 
into  the  board,  and  it  v'ill  acquire  four  different  values  according  to 
it.s  polition  refpedling  the  calculator.  When  its  Hoping  fide  is  turned 
towards  the  left,  it  denotes  one,  or  the  firff  digit  ; when  turned  up- 
wards, or  from  the  calculator,  it  denotes  two,  or  the  fccond  digit ; 
■when  turned  to  the  right,  it  reprefents  three  ; and  when  turned 
downwards,  or  towards  the  calculator,  it  denotes  tour,  or  the  fourth 
digit.  Five  is  dettoted  by  a peg  of  the  lecond  fet,  having  its  (lopitig 
fide  or  hypothenule  turned  to  the  left  ; fix,  by  the  lame  turned  up- 
wards ; feven,  by  the  fame  turned  to  the  right;  and  eight,  by  the 
fame  turned  direflly  down,  or  towards  the  body  ot  the  calculator. 
Nine  is  expreffed  by  a peg  of  the  third  fet  when  its  edges  are  diredted 
to  right  and  left  ; and  the  fame  peg  exprelfes  the  cypher  when  its 
edges  are  directed  up  and  down.  By.  t hree  different  pegs  the  relative 
values  of  ttie  ten  digits  may  therefore  be  diltindtly  expreffed  with 
facility  ; and  by  a fiifficient  number  of  each  let  the  (leps  and  refult 
of  the  longed  calculation  may  be  clearly  reprefented  to  the  tente  of 
feeling.  It  feems  iinneceffTarv  to  llluftrate  this  by  an  example  ; liif- 
fice  it  to  exprefs  in  our  chaiaeters,  the  prefent  year  of  the  Cliriftiaa 
sera  a 798  : — Take  a peg  of  ilie  firli  let,  and  fix  it  the  board  with  its 
Hoping  tide  turned  towards  the  left,  equal  to  one  ; take  now  a peg 
of  the  fecond  let,  and  fix  it  in  the  next  hole  in  the  lame  groove, 
proceeding  as  utual  from  left  to  right,  with  its  (loping  fide  turned  to 
the  right,  equal  to  7 ; next  take  a peg  of  the  thud  let,  and  fix  it  the 
third  hole,  with  its  edges  d'redfed  to  right  and  left,  denoting  9; 
lafflv,  take  a peg  of  the  fecond  let,  and  place  it  in  the  next  hole, 
with  its  ff  ')ping  fide  turned  dow  nwards,  equal  to  8 ; and  the  whole 
will  exprels  rl'e  number  required. 

“ W'lien  it  is  necetfary  to  exprefs  a vulgar  fradlion,  I place  the 
numerator  in  the  groove  immediately  above,  and  the  denominator  in 
that  immedi.itely  below,  the  groove  in  which  the  integers  ffaiid;  and 
in  decimal  arithmetic  an  empty  hole  in  the  integer  groove  reprefents 
the  comma  or  decimal  point.  By  fitnilar  breads  I alto  denote  fionnds, 
Ihillings,  pence,  &c.  and  by  the  fame  expedient  1 (eparate  in  divilion 
the  divifoc  and  quotient  from  the  dividend.  This  notation,  wliich 
ftipplies  me  complefelv  with  coefficients  and  indices  in  algebra  and 
fluxions,  teems  much  (uperior  to  any  of  the  kind  hitherto  made  public 
in  il'.e  weff  of  Europe.  Thai  invented  and  detcribed  by  Mr.  Gren- 
ville, having  no  Icis  than  ten  fets  of  pegs,  is  by  imich  too  compli- 
cated for  general  practice  ; and  that  which  we  owe  to  the  celebrated 
Saunderfon  is  ajtt  to  puzzle  and  embarrats  the  calculator,  as  the  pegs 
repretcntiiig  tlie  numerical  digits  caij  fcldom  or  never  be  in  tlie  lame 
ffraight  line.” 


In 
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In  the  higher  parts  of  mathematics,  fuch  as  conic  fcflions,  the 
fame  folid  figmes  which  are  mediums  of  perception  to  thole  who 
fee,  may  perform  the  lame  ufefiil  office  to  the  blind.  But,  for  the 
ftrudure  of  lupeilicial  figures,  we  Ihould  imagine,  that  a kind  of 
matter  might  be  found,  foft  enough  to  be  ealily  lulceptible  of  im- 
prellioiis,  yet  hard  enough  to  retain  them  till  effaced  by  an  equal 
prellure.  Suppofe,  for  infiance,  a table  were  formed,  four  feet 
broad  and  eight  in  length  ; for  the  figures,  that  they  may  be  tho 
more  fenfible  to  the  touch,  ought  to  be  larger  than  ordinary-  Sup- 
pole  this  table  liad  brims  or  a moulding  round  it,  riling  an  inch 
above  the  furface  : let  the  w.hole  exj'anie,  then,  be  filled  with  bees- 
wax, and  the  (iirface  above  prelfed  extremely  even  with  a polifhed 
board,  formed,  exactly  to  fir  the  Ipace  within  the  mouldings.  This 
board  will  always  be  necelfary  to  efface  the  figures  employed  in 
former  propolitions,  and  prepare  the  furface  for  new  ones.  We 
think  we  have  imagined  the  minuteft  inconvenience  that  can  arile 
from  tliis  method  of  delineating  and  conceiving  geometrical  truths ; 
and,  after  all,  the  table  appears  to  us  the  be(f  and  the  lead  trouble- 
fonie  apparatus  which  a blind  man  can  ule.  We  can  fee  no  irafoii 
why  general  ideas  of  geography  or  topography  might  not  be  con- 
veyed to  him  in  the  fame  manner,  by  fpheres  conipoled  of  or  co- 
vered with  the  fame  impreffible  matter. 

But  although  the  extenlive  view  we  have  taken  of  this  fubjeft  has 
led  us  to  notice  the  different  inventions  for  the  improvement  of  the 
blind,  whiclt  have  had  their  origin  in  our  own  country,  we  fhould 
by  no  means  omit  a plan  pnblifhed  at  Paris  under  the  title  of  An 
Elfay  on  the  Educati  m of  tlie  Blind,  which  fuperledes  every  former 
attempt  to  facilitate  their  improvement.  The  invention  of  a plan  fo 
arduous  in  its  appearance,  and  fo  practicable  in  its  execution,  de- 
manded the  higheft  exertions  of  tlie  noblefl  genius  to  produce  it, 
and  the  mod  drenuous  efforts  of  indefatigable  humanity  to  render  it 
effeClual.  Its  object  is  to  teach  them,  by  palpable  characters  im- 
preded  on  paper,  not  only  the  liberal  arts  and  fciences,  but  likewife 
the  principles  of  mechanical  operation,  in  fuch  a manner,  that  thofc 
who  have  no  genius  for  literary  improvement  may  yet  become  re- 
fpeCtable,  uleful,  and  independent,  members  of  fociety,  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  common  artifans.  By  thefe  tangible  fignatures  they  are 
taught  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  print  ; they  are  likewife  indruCted 
in  geometry,  in  algebra,  geography,  and,  in  diort,  in  every  branch 
of  natural  philofophy.  Nor  are  their  efforts  circumferibed  by  mere 
utility  ; a tade  for  the  fine  arts  has  likewife  been  cultivated  among 
them.  They  have  been  taught  to  read  nuific  with  their  fingers  as 
others  do  with  their  eyes;  and,  though  they  cannot  at  once  fCel  the 
notes  and  perform  them  upon  an  indrument,  yet  they  are  capable  of 
acquiring  any  leflTon  with  as  much  exaClnefs  and  rapidity  as  thofe  who 
enjoy  all  the  adv.antages  of  fight.  In  his  fird  chapter  the  author  dif- 
covers  the  end  propofed  by  that  delineation  of  culture  which  he  offers 
to  the  blind  ; it  is  to  enlarge  their  fphere  of  knowledge,  and  of  con- 
feqiience  to  incieafe  tlieir  capacities  and  improve  their  powers  of 
aClion,  fo  that  tliey  may  become  happy  and  independent  in  them- 
lelves,  and  uleful  and  agCeeable  to  others.  The  fecond  chapter 
contains  an  anfwer  to  the  objections  urged  againd  the  general  utility 
of  tills  inditution.  Thefe  objections  are  candidly  dated,  and  anfwered 
in  the  moll  laiistaCtory  manner.  The  thi-rff  chapter  treats  of  reading 
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( as  adapted  to  the  praflice  of  the  blind.  The  fourth  confifts  ot 
! anlwers  to  various  obje<5fions  againfl  the  method  of  reading  propofed 
3 for  the  blind.  In  the  fifth  is  (hown  the  art  of  printing  as  practifed 
j t»y  the  blind  for  their  peculiar  ufe.  In  the  (ixth  is  defcribed  the 
manner  ot  teaching  the  blind  the  art  of  printing  for  thole  that  fee. 
■In  the  feventh  is  reprefented  the  manner  of  teaching  the  blind  to 
write.  'I  he  eighth  explains  the  method  of  teaching  the  blind  arith- 
metic ; the  ninth,  geography  ; the  tenth,  miilic.  The  eleventh 
contains  an  account  of  the  mechanic  arts  in  which  tlie  blind  are  em- 
•jiloyed,  and  of  the  way  by  which  they  are  formed  for  liich  occupa- 
tions. The  twelfth  fhows  in  general  the  proper  manner  of  inftrutling 
the  blind,  and  draws  a parallel  between  their  education  and  that  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  thirteenth  treats  of  the  method  of  in- 
ftrmfting  them  in  the  languages,  mathematics,  hillory,  &c.  What 
remains  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  notes  which  illullrate  each  par- 
-ticular  chapter  ; a Ihort  hiftorical  account  of  the  rife,  the  progrefs, 
and  the  prefent  (late,  of  the  academy  for  the  formation  of  the  blind; 
•an  ode  on  the  cultivation  of  the  blind,  by  one  .that  laboured  under 
that  afflidtion;  an  extract  from  the  regifter  of  the  royal  academy-of 
-fciences  ; opinion  of  the  printers;  models  of  the  various  pieces 
which  blind  children  are  capable  of  printing  ; and  an  account  of  the 
•exercifes  performed  by  blind  children  during  the  Chriftmas  folem- 
-itities  in  1786. 

Having  thus  given  a curfory  view  of  the  various  topics  contained 
the  ElTay,  we  proceed  to  give  fome  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  blind  print  and  write.  The  blind  compofitor  has  a box  for  every 
alphabetical  charadter  in  ufe  ; on  the  outfide  of'thefe  boxes  are  pal- 
pably marked  the  peculiar  charadler  belonging  to  each  ; they  are 
-filled  with  types,  which  he  choofes  and  fets  as  they  are  ctilled  for, 
but  not  in  the  pofition  in  which  they  are  to  be  read;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  inverted  as  objedls  are  feen  painted  on  the  retina  of  an  eye 
by  an  optician.  Having  thus  fixed  and  arranged  his  types,  he 
choofes  a page  of  the  ftrongefi:  paper  that  can  be  found,  which  he 
gently  moiftens  in  a degree  fufficient  to  render  it  more  eaiily  liifcep- 
tibleof  impreffions,  without  being  dilacerated  or  worn  by  the  (hoek 
which  it  mufl:  afterwards  undergo.  He  then  lays  it  upon  the  types  ; 
and  by  the  cautious  operation  of  the  prefs,  or  by  the  eafy  (trokes  of 
a little  hamnter,  which  are  frequently  repeated  over  the  whole  ex- 
panfe,  he  caufes  the  impreflion  of  the  type  to  rife  on  the  oppolite 
fide  of  the  paper,  where,  when  dry,  it  continues  not  only  obvious  to 
the  fight  but  the  touch,  and  is  far  from  being  eafily  effaced.  On 
the  upper  fide  of  the  paper  the  letters  appear  in  their  proper  pofition, 
and  by  their  fenfible  elevation  above  the  common  furface  render  it 
pradticable  for  the  blind  to  read  them  with  their  fingers.  Their 
manner  of  writing  is  analogous  to  this  operation  : the  pupil,  by  re- 
peated experiments,  having  familiarifed  himfelf  to  the  forms  of  the 
letters,  both  in  their  inverted  and  in  their  proper  pofition,  gradually 
learns  to  delineate  them  upon  paper,  moificned  as  before,  with  the 
point  of  an  iron  pen,  which  has  no  fplit,  and  which  is  jufi  fharp 
enough  to  imprefs  w ithout  piercing  the  paper  : thus,  on  the  (ide 
next  to  the  writer’s  hand,  tiie  letters  are  formed  funk  and  inverted  ; 
but  when  the  paper  is  turned  they  appear  right  and  in  relievo.  Thus 
the  blind  are  enabled  to  form  and  decyplier,  not  only  the  characters 
required  in  common  language,  but  alio  nialliematical  diagrams, 
3 arithmetical 
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aritlimetical  and  geographical  proceires,  and  all  the  charaQers  ufed 
in  the  written  language  ol  imilic.  That  thefe  are  not-idle  pretences, 
or  intended  to  impofe  on  the  credulous,  many  undeniable  faCls  rnight 
be  adduced  to  prove.  And  in  fa£t,  tlie  blind  ihemfelves  are  made  to 
exhibit  at  theirown  academy  every  Wcdnefday  and  Saturday  locrowds 
of  charitable  admirers,  by  whole  liberal  donations  the  inftitution  is 
now  chiefly  fupported. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  blind  are  capable  of  being  taught 
afh-ononiy,  natural  and  moral  philofophy,  theology,  grammar,  logic, 
liiflory,  and  the  belles  lettres  ; but  above  all  mulic,  which  is,  per- 
Itaps,  of  all  other  fcience.',  the  mod  attainable,  the  moll  practicable, 
and  the  tuoll  cotifolatory  tothemind.  If  the  pupil,  however,  be 
not  endowed  with  natural  talents  for  the  latter,  fufler  him  by  no 
means  to  be  initiated  in  it.  If  his  natural  genius  favours  the  attempt, 
the  harpfichord,  harp,  or  organ,  are  the  molt  proper  indruntents  for 
liim  to  begin  with  ; becaule  by  thefe  inllruments  he  may  be  made 
more  cafily  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  mufical  fcales,  with  the 
powers  of  harmony,  with  the  relations  of  which  it  is  condituted,  and 
of  courfe  with  the  theory  of  his  art.  It  would  be  not  only  unnecef- 
fary,  but  impra6licable,  to  carry  him  deep  into  the  theory,  before  he 
has  attained  fome  facility  in  the  pra6lice.  Let,  therefore,  his  head 
and  his  hands  (if  we  may  ufe  the  expreffion)  be  taught  to  go  pari  pajfu. 
Let  the  one  be  indrudted  in  the  fimpled  elements,  and  the  others  con- 
dutled  in  the  eafied  operations  fird:  contemplation  andexercife  will 
produce  light  in  the  one,  and  promptitude  in  the  other.  But,  as  his 
capacity  of  fpeculation  and  powers  of  aclion  become  more  and  more 
matuie,  difcoveries  more  abllradt  and  retired,  talks  more  arduous 
and  difficult,  may  be  alllgned  him.  He  diould  be  taught  the  names 
and  gradations  of  the  diatonic  fcale,  the  nature  and  ule  of  time,  the 
diverlity  of  its  modes  whether  fimple  or  mixed.  He  fliould  be 
taught  the  quantity  or  value  of  notes,  not  only  with  refped  to  their 
pitcli,  but  to  their  duration.  Yet,  let  him  be  indrufled  not  to  con- 
fider  thefe  durations  as  abfolutely  fixed,  but  variable  according  to 
the  velocity  of  the  movements  in  which  they  are  placed.  He  Ihould 
never  be  habituated  to  take  a piece  of  mulic  either  from  the  found  of 
a voice  or  an  indrument.  His  companion  ought  to  read  the  mulic 
by  the  names  and  values  of  its  charafters,  with  the  fame  exaflnefs 
as  the  words  in  any  other  language.  When  he  becomes  a confiderable 
adept  in  the  art,  tangible  ligns  may  be  invented,  by  which  he  may 
not  only  be  enabled  to  read,  but  even  to  fet,  mufic  for  himfclf. 
Such  exercifes  will  render  Iiim  infinitely  more  accurate,  both  in  his 
principles  and  pradlice,  than  he  would  otherwife  be. 

1 here  is  a hint  of  fuch  tangible  figns  given  in  Tanfure’s  Mufical 
Grammar  ; and  Mr.  Cheele  has  invented  an  indrument  for  teaching 
mufic  to  people  deprived  of  light,  after  they  have  been  fufficiently 
indru6led  in  its  theoretical  and  pradtical  principles.  But  the  bed 
contrivance  of  this  kind  at  prefent  known  in  England,  feems  to  be 
an  invention  of  Mr.  Chridie,  teacher  at  theafylum  for  the  blind  in 
Liverpool,  which  he  calls  a theograph  \ an  exact  reprefentation  of 
w hich  is  here  delineated,  and  the  following  explanation  of  it  has  been 
tranlmitied  to  us  by  the  inventor  hiinfelf,  and  is  as  follows  : 
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“ The  theograph  is  an  inftriiment  defigned  for  initiating  young 
pupils  in  the  art  of  mufic,  and  to  enable  them  not  only  to  read,  but, 
if  they  have  a tafte  for  compofition,  to  fet  their  own  mufic  in  tangible 
charadfers.  In  form  it  refembles  a mufic-book  j and  is  to  the  blind 
VoL.  IV.  No.  6o,  N n vvhat 
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what  a book  is  to  thofe  who  have  fight.  The  firft  fide  confifis  of  a 
cufhion,  on  which  the  mufic  is  to  be  fet.  It  is  divided  by  eighteen 
parallel  lines,  each  line  being  reprefented  by  two  brals  firings,  be- 
tween which  the  pin  fliould  pafs  when  a note  is  to  be  placed  on  a 
line,  to  prevent  miftakes,  which  would  frequently  liappen  if  the 
lines  were  lingle.  Some  of  thele  lines  are  plain,  others  twifted.  The 
four  loweft,  FAC  E,  are  plain,  and  reprefent  the  ledger  lines  in  - 
the  brafs-  The  next  five,  G B D F A,  are  twified,  and  correfpond 
with  the  five  lines  or  fiave  in  the  bafs.  The  line  above  is  plain,  and 
denotes  the  middle,  C,  of  the  infirument.  The  next  five,  E G B D F,  . 
are  twilled,  and  anfwer  to  the  five  lines  or  fiave  in  the  treble.  The  j 
next  three,  ACE,  are  plain,  and  reprefent  the  ledger  lines  in  alt.  j 
The  fpace  above  is  F,  w hich  completes  the  fcale,  and  provides  a line  | 
or  fpace  for  each  key  of  the  harplichord,  as  appears  bv  the  letters  on 
the  margin.  Additional  keys  may  be  provided  for  by  changing  the 
cliff.  When  the  ftudent  is  become  familiar  with  the  fcale,  he  may 
proceed  to  acquire  the  names,  properties,  and  feel,  of  the  charac- 
ters.— The  fecond  fide  reprefents  the  cufliion,  divided  into  fixteen  , 
fquares,  in  which  are  placed  the  charaflers : fix  made  of  cork  or 
leather;  fix  of  card-paper,  a little  fmaller;  and  four  pins  headed 
with  fealing-wax.  The  notes  are  reprefented  by  charaflers  made  of 
cork  ; the  marks  chiefly  by  wax-headed  pins,  and  their  combinations 
with  corks  ; and  the  terms  by  the  card-paper  charatlers,  and  their 
combinations  with  wax-headed  pins. 

No.  I.  are  femibreves ; 2.  minims;  3.  crotchets  ; 13.  quavers; 

14.  lemiquavers  ; 15.  demi-femiquavers. 

Marks.  No.  16.  'I'he  fquare  wax-headed  pin  paffing  through 
any  one  of  the  fix  cork  notes,  fignifies  a reft  equal  in  time  to  the 
note  on  which  it  is  placed.  No.  4.  A round  wax-head  placed  in  : 
like  manner,  makes  that  note  an  appoggiatura.  No.  8.  A fiiarp 
wax-head  fo  placed,  fignifies  a lhake.  No.  12.  A circular  flat  wax- 
bead  placed  in  the  fame  manner,  fignifies  a paufe.  No.  8.  A Iharp 
wax-head  placed  before  a note,  makes  that  note  ftiarp.  No.  12.  A 
circular  flat  wax-head  makes  it  flat.  No.  4.  A round  wax-head 
makes  it  natural.  A dirtEl,  is  noted  by  No.  16,  the  fquare  wax- 
head.  No.  16,  placed  on  No.  5,  denotes  the  bafs  cliff.  On  No.  6, 
the  tenor  ditto.  On  No.  7,  the  treble.  A tie,  is  denoted  by  com- 
mon pins  placed  in  a femicircle.  A pin  after  any  note,  ferves  for  a 
dot.  A pin  above  a note,  points  out  Jtaccato.  A pin  under  a note,  j 
legato.  Two  on  each  fide  of  a double  bar  fignify  a repeat  ; and  the  | 
repeat  which  is  knovfn  by  the  letter  S,  is  fignified  by  tliree  pins 
placed  one  above  another  over  the  note  on  which  it  begins.  Bars 
are  denoted  by  wire  ftaples,  made  fo  as  to  embrace  the  fiave,  as 
found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  margins  of  this  compartment  or  fide 
of  the  figure.  No.  lo  placed  on  any  cork  note,  the  pin  paffing  thro’  ' 
both,  fhews  that  the  right-hand  crofTes  into  the  bafs.  No.  n placed  ] 
in  like  manner,  ftiews  that  tlie  left-hand  croffes  into  the  treble. 

Tfrms.  No.  5,  when  placed  above  the  fiave  near  the  beginning,  ' 
fignifies  grave-,  No.  6,  when  placed  in  the  fame  fituation,  fignifies 
adagio-.  No.  1,  largo-.  No.  g,  vivace-.  No.  10,  allegro-.  No.  11, prrjlo. 

A pin  placed  betote  any  of  the  laft  fix  charatlers  implies  piii,  or  a ■ 
little  quicker;  placed  after,  fignifies /toco,  or  a little  flower.  No.  i'<» 
a wax  flat  head  on  No.  5,  fignifies  forte-,  on  No.  6,  crefeendo oa' 
No-  7,  tutu  ; on  No.  9,  ptan$  ; on  No.  10,  diminuendo-,  on  No.  ir-, 

fio. 
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2 folo.  A pin  before makes  it  a little  fofter  ; and  affer,  a little 
louder  : before  forte,  a little  louder  ; and  after,  a little 

D No.  4,  a wax  round  head  on  No.  5,  fignifies  obligato ; on  No.  6, 

5ripieno\  on  No.  7,  harpeggio\  on  No.  2,  da  capo  \ on  No.  10,  tre- 
vtando',  on  No.  ii,  calando.  No.  9,  a wax  lharp  head  on  No.  5>  "S* 

I nifies  fymphony on  No.  6,  Jong  \ on  No.  7,  moderato  \ on  No.  9, 

I da  camera  •,  on  No.  10,  da  capcllo ; on  No.  ii,  da  teatro.  Thus  up- 
; wards  of  lixty  of  the  molt  elfential  notes,  marks,  and  terms,  ufed  in 
; liarplichord  nuific,  are  provided  for ; and,  it  more  be  wanted,  they 
, may  readily  be  fupplied  by  the  fludent’s  ovvn  invention,  as  thefe  arc 
. capable  of  a much  more  extenfive  combination.  In  organ  mulic, 
i the  names  of  the  flops,  with  all  the  various  modes  of  expreflion, 
may  be  lignified. 

To  enable  the  fliident  to  obtain  a more  general  and  comprehenfive 
I idea  of  muflcal  notes,  a fet  of  feniibrevcs,  minims,  crotches,  &c. 
i;  are  made  of  tin,  relemblingin  fliape  thefe  characters  as  they  appear 
I in  print,  and  are  placed  above  the  bars  in  the  margins  of  the  fecond 
I fide.  The  names,  properties,  and  form,  of  each  being  accurately 
acquired,  will  not  only  enlarge  his  knowledge  of  the  art,  but  render 
i him  more  expert  in  communicating  that  knowledge  to  otheis,  par- 
I ticularly  to  thofe  who  have  fight.  The  portable  fize  of  this  machine 
t excludes  the  pulfibility  of  fetting  whole  tunes  thereon,  the  intention 
of  it  being  only  to  enable  the  fludent  to  acquire  a theoretical  and 
I practical  knowledge  of  its  principles,  for  which  the  compals  of  a 
I few  bars  is  fufficient.  But,  when  as  much  mufic  is  fet  as  the  length 
of  the  flave  will  admit,  the  characters  may  be  withdrawn,  and  re- 
i placed  in  their  refpeCtive  fquares,  ready  to  begin  a new  paflage. 

When  the  fludent  has  acquired  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
; ciples  of  this  machine,  and  is  defirous  to  fet  movements  at  length, 
one  or  more  frames  may  be  provided  with  cufliions,  each  a yard 
fix  inches  broad,  and  one  inch  thick,  having  firings  on  both  fides 
alike,  fo  that  when  one  fide  is  full  he  may  proceed  on  the  other,  co- 
vering the  firlt  fide  with  a thin  board  ; for  which  piirpofe  the  frames 
may  be  made  to  rife  on  each  fide  a quarter  of  an  inch  above  the 
ciifhions,  and  thus  he  will  be  enabled  to  retain  his  compofitions  till 

tranferibed.”  . . 

It  is  certain,  that  when  playing  concertos,  or  when  performing  m 
/core,  the  blind  mufl  depend  upon  memory,  and  upon  memory  alone . 
but  happily  their  retentive  powers  are  remarkably  flrong  ; and  there 
are  few  pieces  of  mufic  w hich  will  be  found  either  too  intricate  to  be 
acquired,  or  too  long  to  be  remembered,  by  a perfon  deprived  of 
fight.  Mr.  Stanley,  the  celebrated  blind  leader  of  his  majefly  s 
band,  and  organift  of  St.  Andrew’s  Holborn,  performed  what  is  flill 
more  aflonifliing  ; for  it  is  laid,  he  accompanied  any  lell^on  with  a 
thorou'di  bafs,  though  he  never  had  heard  it  before,  n hen  the 
pupil  becomes  a more  profound  theorift,  if  he  has  adopted  the 
notion  that  mufic  and  geometry  are  congenial  and  infcparable,  he 
may  have  read  to  him  Malcolm’s  EfTay  on  Mufic,  and!  reydell  s 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Mufic.  But,  if  he  choofes  to  hear  the  fame 
principles  delivered  without  that  unneceirary  parade,  let  him  be  in- 
flruCted  by  d’Alembert;  by  Rameau,  in  the  principles  ot  compofi- 
tion;  and  by  Roufleau’s  Mufical  DitVionary.  It  is  true,  that  the 
forms  and  proportions  of  inflruments,  tlic  ihicknefs,  length, 

• tenfioii,  of  mufical  firings,  may  be  maihcmatically  adjufled  ; then 
' N n 2 relattous 
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relations  one  to  another  may  be  determined  by  the  coincidence  of 
their  vibrations,  or  by  the  niiinbrr  and  velocity  of  thefe  vibrations 
when  dilfonant  ; but  experience  and  a good  ear  are  amply  fufficient 
for  thefe  piirpofes.  Yet,  if  the  necelTity  of  geometry  in  mufic 
fhould  ftill  remain  an  indelible  article  in  his  creed,  he  may  confider 
Dr.  Smith’s  Philofophical  Principles  of  Harmony.  1 here  has  alfo 
been  puhlillud,.  an  explication  of  Tartini’s  theory,  intitled  The 
Principles  and  Power  of  Harmony  ; winch,  after  lie  has  made  con- 
fiderable  toogrefs,  may  be  read  to  him  with  fenfible  advantage. 

To  elucidate  farther  the  extraordinary  faculty  of  blind  perfons, 
we  fliall  here  fubjoin  the  following  extraordinarv  particulars  of  two 
blind  laii  es. — The  firfl  of  thefe  ladies  became  blind  in  coiirequence 
of  the  confluent  fmall-pox.  In  the  couiTe  of  this  difeafe,  in  which  ] 
fhe  was  attended  by  tlie  late  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  feveral  threatening  | 
fymptoms  appeared,  wnith  liowever  were  at  length  overcome  : and  ! 
the  p.itient,  being  thotiglit  out  of  danger,  took  feveral  doles  of  fuch  i 
purgative  medicines  as  are  ufually  adminiliered  in  the  decline  of  the 
difeafe,  without  any  bad  conlequcnce.  But,  in  the  evening  of  the  , 
day  on  wliich  Ihe  had  taken  the  lafl  dofc  that  was  intended  to  be 
given  her  on  that  occafion,  flie  was  fuddenly  feized  with  pains  and 
convulfions  in  tlie  bowels;  the  pain  and  other  fymptoms  became 
gradually  lefs  violent  as  the  force  of  the  medicine  abated,  and,  by 
fuch  remedies  as  were  thought  bcfl  adapted  to  the  cafe,  they  feemed 
at  length  to  be  entirely  fubdued.  Tliey  were,  however,  fubdued 
only  111  appearance  ; for  at  eleven  o’clock  of  the  forenoon  of  the 
next  day  they  returned  with  great  violence,  and  continued  foine 
liours  ; when  they  went  off,  they  left  the  mufcles  of  the  lower  jaw 
lo  much  relaxed,  that  it  fell  down,  and  the  cliin  was  fupported  on 
the  bread.  The  flrengili  of  the  patient  was  fo  much  cxhauflcd 
during  this  paroxyfm,  that  fhe  lay  near  two  hours  with  no  other 
ftgns  of  life  than  a very  feeble  rcfpiiation,  wliicli  was  often  fo  dif-  .■ 
ficiilt  to  be  difeerned,  that  tliofc  about  lier  concluded  flie  was  dead. 

From  tliis  time  the  fits  returned  periodically  every  day,  at  about 
the  fame  hour.  At  firfl  tliey  feemed  to  aft’cCfl  her  nearly  in  the  fame 
degree  ; but  at  length  all  tlie  fymptoms  were  aggravated,  the  con- 
vulfions became  more  general,  and  her  arms  were  fometimes  con- 
vulfed  alternately  ; it  alio  frequently  happened,  that  the  arm  which 
was  laff  convnlfed  remained  extended  and  inflexible  fome  hours  after 
the  druggies  were  over.  Her  neck  was  often  twided  with  fuch 
violence,  that  the  face  looked  diretTly  backwards,  and  the  back 
pai  t of  the  head  was  over  the  bread  ; the  mufcles  of  the  countenance 
were  alfo  fo  contraffed  and  writhed  by  the  fpafms,  that  the  features 
wete  totally  changed,  and  it  vvas  impodible  to  find  any  refeniblance 
of  her  natural  afpedt  by  which  flie  could  be  known.  Her  feet  were 
not  Icfs  didorted  than  her  head  ; for  they  were  twided  aimed  to  dif. 
loMtion  at  the  indep,  fo  that  die  could  not  walk  but  upon  her  ancles. 

To  remove  or  mitigate  thefe  deplorable  fymptoms,  many  remedies 
were  tried  ; and,  among  others,  the  cold  bath  : but  either  by  the 
iiatuial  effect  of  the  bath,  or  by  fome  niifmanagement  in  the  bath- 
ing, the  unhappy  patient  fird  became  blind,  and  foon  afterwards 
deaf  and  dumb.  It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  what  could  increafe  the 
nil  cry  of  deafnefs,  dumbnels,  blindiiefs,  and  frequent  paroxyfnis 
o exciuciating  pain;  yet  a very  confiderable  aggravation  was  added  j 
01  t le  lofs  of  her  fight,  her  hearing,  and  her  fpeech,  was  followed 
py  |luch  a -tntture  of  the  luulcles  of  her  throat,  that  flie  could  not 
3 fwallovv 
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fwallovv  any  kind  of  aliment  either  folid  or  liquid.  It  might  rcafon- 
ably  be  fuppolei  tliat  this  circiimdance,  though  it  added  to  the  de- 
gree of  her  mifery,  would  have  fliortencd  its  duration  ; yet  in  this 
condition  Ihe  continued  near  three  quarters  of  a year ; and  during 
that  time  was  fupporied  in  a very  uncommon  manner,  by  chewing 
her  food  only  ; wliich  having  turned  often,  and  kept  long  in  her 
mouth,  /he  was  obliged  at  lalt  to  fpit  out.  Liquors  were  likcwife 
gargled  about  in  her  mouth  for  fome  time  ; and  tlien  returned  in  the 
fame  manner,  no  part  of  them  having  palfed  the  tliroat  by  an  a«!:t  of 
deglutition  ; fo  that  whatever  was  conveyed  into  the  Itomach,  either 
of  the  juices  of  the  folid  food,  or  of  liquids,  was  either  gradually 
imbibed  by  the  fponginefs  of  the  parts,  which  they  inoiffened,  or 
trickled  down  in  a very  fmall  quantity  along  the  Tides  of  the  velTels. 

But  there  were  other  peculiarities  in  the  cafe  of  this  lady,  yet  more 
extraordinary.  During  the  privation  of  fight  and  hearing,  her 
toncli  and  her  fmell  became  To  exquifite,  that  The  could  difiinguini 
different  colours  of  filk  and  flowers,  and  was  fenfible  when  any 
ftranger  was  in  the  room  with  her.  After  (he  became  blinu, 
and  ejeaf,  and  dumb,  it  was  not  eafy  to  contrive  any  meiliod  by 
which  a queffion  could  be  afleed  her,  and  an  anfwer  received.  This, 
however,  was  at  lafl  effedled,  by  talking  w'ith  the  fingers,  at  which 
Ihe  was  uncommonly  ready.  But  thofe  who  converfed  witli  her  in 
this  manner,  were  obliged  to  exprels  themfelves  by  touching  her 
hand  and  fingers  infiead  of  their  own.  A lady  who  was  nearly  re- 
lated to  her,  having  an  apron  on,  that  was  embroidered  with  (ilk  of 
different  colours,  afked  her,  in  the  manner  which  has  been  deferibed, 
if  fhe  could  tell  what  colour  it  was  ? and  after  applying  her  fingers 
attentively  to  the  figures  of  the  embroidery,  fhe  replied,  that  it  was 
red,  and  blue,  and  green;  which  was  true.  The  fame  Igdy  having 
a pink-coloured  ribbon  on  her  head,  and  being  willing  dill  farther 
to  fatisfy  her  curiofity  and  her  doubts,  alked  what  colour  that  was  ? 
her  coufin,  after  feeling  fome  time,  anfwered  that  it  was  pink  co- 
lour: this  anfwer  was  yet  more  aflonifhing,  becaufe  it  (liowed  not 
only  a power  of  diftinguifhing  difl'erent  colours,  but  different  kinds 
of  the  fame  colour  ; the  ribbon  was  not  only  difeovered  to  be  red, 
but  the  red  was  difeovered  to  be  of  the  pale  kind  called  a pink. 

“ This  unhappy  lady,  confeious  of  her  own  uncommon  infirmi- 
ties, was  extremely  unwilling  to  be  feen  by  ftrangers,  and  therefore 
generally  retired  to  her  chamber,  where  none  but  thofe  of  the  family 
were  likely  to  come.  The  fame  relation,  who  had  by  the  experi- 
ment of  the  apron  and  ribbon  difeovered  the  exquifite  fenfibility  of 
her  touchy  was  loon  after  convinced  by  an  accident,  tliat  her  power 
of  fmdling  was  acute  and  refined  in  the  fame  aftonilhing  degree. 
Being  one  day  vifiting  the  family,  flie  went  up  to  her  coufin’s  cham- 
ber, and,  after  making  herfelf  known,  file  intreated  her  to  go  down, 
and  fit  with  her  among  the  reft  of  the  family,  alfuring  her,  that 
there  was  no  other  perfon  prefent  : to  this  fhe  at  length  confented, 
and  went  down  to  the  parlour  door  ; but  the  moment  the  door  was 
opened,  fhe  turned  back,  and  retired  to  her  chamber  much  dif- 
pleafed  ; alleging,  that  there  were  ffrangers  in  the  room,  and  that 
an  attempt  had  been  made  to  deceive  her  : it  happened  indeed  that 
there  were  ftrangers  in  tlie  room  ; but  they  had  come  in  while  the 
lady  was  above  flairs,  fo  that  fhe  did  not  know  tliey  were  there. 
Vi^hcn  file  liad  fatisfied  her  coufin  of  this  ^mrticular,  (he  was  pacified ; 
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rrnH  heiii!!  afterwards  afked  how  fhe  knew  there  were  flrangers  in  the 
room,  (he  aiilwercd,  by  the  fmell. 

But  ihoii^'h  (he  could  by  lliis  (enfe  diftinguUh  in  general  between 
Tierlons  wiih  whom  fhe  was  well  acquainted  and  ftrangers,  yet  Ihc 
could  not  fo  eafily  dilfingnifh  one  of  lier  acquaintaiue  iVonranother 
without  other  alliftance.  She  generally  diltingitilhed  her  friends  by  ' 
feeling  their  hands  ; attd  when  they  came  in,  thev  ufed  fo  prelent 
their  hands  to  her,  as  a mean  of  making  ihemfelves  known  : the 
make  and  w'armth  of  the  hand  produced  in  general  the  differences  , 
that  file  diftinguifhed  ; but  (ometimes  (lie  ufed  to  fpan  thewriff,  and  '' 
nieafuie  the  fingers.  A lady,  with  whom  fhe  waS  very  well  ac-  j 
quainted,  coniilig  in  one  very  liot  day,  after  having  walked  a mile, 
prefented  her  hand  as  ufual  ; (he  felt  it  longer  than  ordinary,  and  • 
feemed  to  doubt  whofe  it  was;  but  after  fpanning  the  wrilf,  and 
mcafiiring  the  fingers,  (he  laid,  ‘ It  is  Mrs.  M.  but  fhe  is  warmer 
to-day  titan  ever  I felt  her  before.’  ^ 

To  ainufe  herfelf  in  the  mournful  and  perpetual  folitude  and  1; 
darknefs  to  which  her  diforder  had  reduced  her,  fhe  ufed  to  work 
imich  at  her  needle  ; and  it  is  remarkable,  that  her  needle- work  was 
uncommonly  neat  and  exa6l  : among  many  other  pieces  of  her  work 
that  ate  preferved  in  tlte  family,  is  a pin-cufhion,  which  can  fcarcely  ■ 
be  equalled.  She  ufccfalfo  foinetimes  to  write;  and  her  writing 
was  yet  more  extraordinary  than  Iter  needle-woik  : it  was  executed 
w’itli  tlte  fame  regularity  and  exaCfnefs  ; the  cliaraiiler  was  very  ■ 
pretty,  the  lines  were  all  even,  and  the  letters  placed  at  equal  dif- 
tances  from  each  other  ; but  the  inofl  afloiiilliing  particular  of  all, 
wiilt  refpeiff  to  Iter  writing,  is,  tltat  fhe  could  by  lome  means  dil- 
cover  wlicn  a letter  had  by  fome  millake  been  omitted,  and  would 
place  it  over  tltat  part  of  the  word  where  it  fhould  have  have  been 
inferted,  with  a caret  under  it.  It  was  her  cuflom  to  fit  up  in  bed  at  f 
any  hour  of  tlte  night,  either  to  write  or  to  work,  when  her  pain  ^ 
or  any  other  caufc  kept  her  awake.  | 

Tltefe  circuinftances  were  fo  very  extraordinary,  that  it  was  long  J 
doubted  whether  (he  had  not  fome  faint  remains  both  of  hearing  and 
fight,  and  many  experiments  were  made  to  afeertatn  the  matter;  j 
fome  of  thefe  experiments  (lie  accidentally  difcoveied,  and  the  dif-  J 
covery  always  threw  her  into  violent  convulfions.  The  thought  of  1 
being  fufpefted  of  infincerity,  or  fuppofed  capable  of  ailing  fo  j 
wicked  a part  as  to  feign  infirmities  that  were  not  infliited,  was  an  i 
addition  to  her  mifery  which  fhe  could  not  bear,  and  which  never 
failed  to  produce  an  agony  of  mind  not  lefs  vifible  than  thofe  of  her  j 
body.  A clergyman,  who  found  her  one  evening  at  work  by  a table  1 
with  a candle  upon  it,  put  his  hat  between  her  eyes  and  the  candle,  ! 
in  fitch  a manner  that  it  was  inipodible  fhe  could  receive  any  benefit  j 
from  the  light  of  it  if  (he  had  not  been  blind.  Site'  continued  flill 
at  her  work  with  great  tranquillity  ; till  putting  up  her  hand  fud-  ' 
denly  to  rub  her  forehead,  (lie  firuck  it  againll  the  hat,  and  difeovered 
■ what  was  doing;  upon  which  (he  was tlirown  into  violent  convulfions, 
and  was  not  witliout  great  difficulty  recovered.  The  family  were 
by  thefe  experiments,  and  by  feveral  accidental  circumftances,  fully 
convinced  tiiat  flie  was  totally  deaf  and  blind  ; particularly  by  fitting 
unconcerned  at  her  work  diiriiig  a dreadful  ftorm  of  thunder  and 
lightning,  though  (lie  was  tlien  facing  the  window,  and  alw’ays  uled 
to  be  much  ternfied  in  fuch  circumllancqs.  But  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
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Jier  phyfician,  being  ftill  doubtful  of  the  trutli  of  fa£la  which  were 
I'carcely  le(s  tha.i  miraculous,  he  was  permitted  to  I'atisfy  himfelt  by 
fucli  experiments  and  obfervatioas  as  he  thought  proper ; the  iirue 
of  which  was,  that  he  pronounced  her  to  be  abloliitely  deaf  and  blind. 

She  was  at  length  fent  to  Bath,  where  Ihe  was  in  fome  meafure  re- 
■ lieved  ; her  convulfions  being  lefs  frequent,  and  her  pains  lefs  acute ; 
but  die  never  recovered  her  fpeech,  her  light,  or  her  hearing,  in  the 
leal!  degree.  Many  of  her  letters  dated  at  Bath,  in  fome  ot  whicli 
there  are  inftances  ot  interlineations  with  a caret,  are  now  in  the 
cuHody  of  the  widow  of  one  of  her  brothers,  who,  with  many  other 
perfons,  can  fupport  the  fafts  here  related,  however  wonderful,  with 
Inch  evidence  as  it  would  not  only  be  injuliice,  but  folly,  to  dilbelieve. 

Account  of  a French  Lady,  blind  from  her  Infancy,  who  can  read,  write, 
and  play  at  Cards,  L3c. 

A young  gentlewoman  of  a good  family  in  France,  loll  her  figlit 
when  only  two  years  old,  her  mother  having  been  advifed  to  lay 
fome  pigeons  blood  on  her  eyes,  to  preferve  them  in  the  fmall  pox  ; 
whereas,  fo  far  from  anfwering  the  end,  it  ate  into  them.  Nature, 
however,  may  be  faid  to  have  compenfated  for  the  unhappy  millake, 
by  beauty  of  perfon,  fweetnefs  of  temper,  vivacity  of  genius,  quick- 
ne(s  of  conception,  and  many  talents  which  certainly  mull  alleviate 
her  misfortune. 

She  plays  at  cards  with  the  fame  readinefs  as  others  of  the  party. 
She  firll  prepares  the  packs  allotted  to  her,  by  pricking  them  in  fe- 
veral  parts  ; yet  fo  imperceptibly,  that  the  clofeft  infpedion  can 
fcarcely  difeern  her  indexes.  She  forts  the  fuits,  and  arranges  the 
cards  in  their  proper  fequence,  with  the  fame  precifion,  and  nearly 
the  fame  facility,  as  they  who  have  their  fight.  All  (he  requires  of 
thofe  who  play  with  her,  is  to  name  every  card  as  it  is  played  ; and 
thefe  (he  retains  (o  exadtly,  that  (he  frequently  performs  fome  notable 
ftrokes,  fuch  as  (hew  a great  combination  and  (trong  memory. 

The  moft  wonderful  circumltance  is,  that  (he  (hould  have  learned 
to  read  and  write  ; but  even  this  is  readily  believed  on  knowing  her 
method.  In  writing  to  her,  no  ink  is  ufed,  but  the  letters  are 
pricked  down  on  the  paper  ; and  by  the  delicacy  of  her  touch,  teeling 
each  letter  (lie  follows  them  fucceffively,  and  reads  every  word  with 
her  finger  ends.  She  herfelf  in  writing  makes  ufe  ot  a pencil,  as 
the  could  not  know  when  her  pen  was  dry  ; her  guide  on  the  paper 
is  a fmall  thin  ruler  and  of  the  breadth  of  her  writing.  On  finifliing 
a letter,  (he  wets  it,  fo  as  to  fix  the  traces  of  her  pencil,  that  they 
are  not  obfeured  or  effaced  ; then  proceeds  to  told  and  leal  it,  and 
write  the  diredlion  : all  by  her  own  addrefs  and  without  the  alliflance 
of  any  other  perfon.  Her  writing  is  very  ftraight,  well  cut,  and  the 
fpelling  no  le(s  correct;  ^1  o reach  this  lingular  mechanifm,  the  in- 
defatigable cares  of  her  affedfionate  mother  were  long  employed,  who 
accuttomed  her  daughter  to  feel  letters  cut  in  cards  or  pade-board, 
brought  her  to  difiinguifh  an  A from  a B,  and  thus  the  whole  alpha- 
bet, and  afterwards  to  (pell  words  ; then,  by  the  remembrance  ot 
the  (hape  of  the  letters,  to  delineate  them  on  paj)er  ; and  lufily,  to 

arrange  them  fo  as  to  form  words  and  fentences. 

She  has  learned  to  play  on  the  guittar,  and  has  even  contrived  a 
way  of  pricking  down  the  tunes  as  an  alTifiance  to  her  memory.  So 
delicate  are  her  organs,  that  in  linging  a tune,  though  new  to  lic'r. 
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/he  is  able  to  name  the  notes.  In  figured  dances  fhe  acquits  herfclf 
extremely  well,  and  in  a minuet  with  inimitable  eafe  and  graceful, 
nefs.  As  for  the  works  of  her  fex,  fhe  has  a mafterly  hand  ; fhe 
fcws  and  hems  perfefliy  well  ; and  in  all  liet  works  file  threads  the 
needle  for  herfelt,  however  fmall.  By  the  watch  her  touch  never 
fails  telling  her  exa6tly  the  hour  and  minute. 

From  this  account,  however,  it  would  appear,  that,  except  reading 
and  writing,  the  Fiench  lady  has  nothing  to  boafi  of  in  which  (he 
was  not  excelled  by  Mr.  Stanley  above  mentioned,  if  we  may  credit 
all  that  is  reported  of  him.  The  works  peculiar  to  her  fex  are 
gained  mechanically  ; but  the  difiinguifhing  colours,  telling  the  pre-  \ 
cife  time  by  a watch,  naming  the  notes  in  mufic,  and  many  other  ^ 
things  depending  upon  the  ear  and  touch,  are  (aid  to  have  been  fo 
familiar  to  him,  that  his  friends  ceafed  to  think  them  extraordinary.  j 
Attainments  (till  more  wonderfitl  are  afcribed  to  him  ; as,  the  naming 
the  number  of  perfons  in  a room  on  entering  it  ; the  diredfing  his 
voice  to  each  perfon  in  particular,  even  to  firangers  when  they  had  | 
once  fpoken  , the  milling  any  perlon  abfent,  and  telling  who  that 
perfon  was  ; and,  lallly,  his  ability  to  fortn  juft  conceptions  of  1 
youth,  beauty,  fymmetry,  and  ftiape. 

Behaviour  of  a Perfon  born  blind,  on  receiving  his  Sight  at  twenty  Years  of 
Age  by  the  Operation  of  an  Oculijl. 

The  operator,  Mr.  Grant,  having  obferved  the  eyesof  his  patient, 
and  declared  to  his  friends  and  relations  that  it  was  highly  probable 
he  (hoiild  be  able  to  remove  the  obftacle  which  prevented  the  ufe  of 
his  fight ; all  his  acquaintance,  either  out  of  regard  or  curiofity,  af- 
lembled  on  ihe  occalion.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Cafwell,  minifter  of  the 
place,  defired  the  company,  in  cafe  the  operation  fiiould  fucceed,  to 
keep  quiet,  and  luffer  tlie  young  man  to  make  his  own  oblervations, 
without  the  direction  of  any  thing  he  had  received  by  his  other  fen- 
les,  or  the  opportunity  of  dilcovering  his  friends  by  their  voices. — 
Among  others,  his  mother,  his  brothers  and  lifters,  and  a young  la- 
dy for  whom  he  had  a palTion,  were  prefent. 

The  operation  had  the  wilhed-for  fuccefs.  When  the  patient  firft 
received  the  dawn  of  light,  there  appeared  fuch  an  extacy  in  his 
atlion,  that  he  feemed  ready  to  fwoon  away  in  the  furprize  of  joy 
and  wonder.  The  furgeon  flood  before  him  with  his  inftruments 
in  his  hands.  The  young  man  obferved  liim  from  head  to  foot; 
after  w hich  he  lurveyed  himfelf  as  carefully,  and  feemed  to  compare 
him  to  himfelf;  and,  obferving  both  their  hands,  feemed  to  think 
they  were  exadlly  alike,  except  the  inftruments,  which  he  took  for 
parts  of  his  hands.  When  he  had  continued  in  this  amazement  fome 
time,  his  mother  could  no  longer  bear  the  agitations  of  fo  many 
pallions  as  thronged  upon  her,  but  fell  upon  his  neck,  crying  out. 

My  Ion  I my  fon  1 The  youth  knew'  her  voice,  and  could  fpeak  no 
more  than,  Oh  me  ! are  you  my  mother  ? and,  fainted.  The  whole 
room,  you  will  eafily  conceive,  w'ere  very  affeClionately  employed  in 
recovering  him  ; but  above  all,  the  young  gentlewoman  who  loved 
him,  and  whom  he  loved,  flirieked  in  the  loudefl  manner.  That 
voice  feemed  to  have  a fudden  effe(5t  upon  him  as  he  recovered,  and 
lie  (hewed  a double  curiofity  in  obferving  her  as  fhe  fpoke  and  called 
to^  him;  till  at  laft  he  broke  out,  What  has  been  done  to  me? 
W'hither  am  I carried  f Is  all  this  about  me  the  thing  I have  fo 

often 
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often  beard  of?  Is  this  the  light  ? Is  tliis  feeing  ? Were  you  always 
tiuis  happy,  when  you  faid  you  were  glad  to  lee  each  other  ? Where 
is  Tom,  who  ufcd  to  lead  me  ? But  1 could  now,  methinks,  go  any 
where  without  him.  He  offered  to  move,  but  feemed  atraid  ot 
every  thing  around  him.  When  they  faw  his  difficulty,  they  told 
him,  till  he  became  better  acquainted  with  his  new  being,  he  mult 
let  the  fervant  Itill  lead  hjm.  The  boy  was  called  for,  and  prefented 
to  him.  Mr.  Cafwell  alked  him,  what  fort  of  thing  he  took  Tom 
to  be,  before  he  had  feen  him.  He  anfwered,  he  believed  there 
was  not  fo  much  of  him  as  of  himfelf;  but  he  fancied  him  the  fame 
fort  of  creature.  The  noife  of  this  hidden  change  made  all  the 
neighbourhood  throng  to  the  place  where  he  was.  As  he  faw  the 
croud  thickening,  he  defired  Mr.  Cafwell  to  tell  him  liow  many 
there  were  in  all  to  be  feen.  The  gentleman,  fmiling,  anfwered 
him,  That  it  would  be  very  proper  for  him  to  return  to  his  late 
condition,  and  fuffer  his  eyes  to  be  covered,  till  they  had  received 
ffrength;  for  he  might  remember  well  enough  that  by  degrees  he  had 
from  little  and  little  come  to  the  ffrength  he  had  at  prefent  in  his 
ability  of  walking  and  moving;  and  that  it  was  the  fame  thing  with 
his  eyes,  which,  he  faid,  would  lofe  the  power  of  continuing  to  him 
that  wonderful  tranfport  he  was  now  in,  except  he  would  be  con- 
tented to  lay  afide  the  ufe  of  them,  till  they  were  ffrong  enough  to 
bear  the  light  without  fo  much  feeling  as  he  knew  he  underwent 
at  prefent.  With  much  reludlance  he  was  prevailed  on  to  have  his 
eyes  bound,  in  which  condition  they  kept  him  in  a dark  room,  till 
it  was  proper  to  let  the  organ  receive  its  objedts  without  farther 
precaution.  After  fome  days  it  was  thought  fit  to  unbind  his  head, 
and  the  young  lady  whom  he  loved  was  inftrufted  to  open  his  eyes 
accordingly,  as  well  to  endear  herfelfto  him  by  fuch  a circumffance, 
as  to  moderate  his  extacies  by  the  perfuafion  of  a voice,  which  had 
fo  much  power  over  him  as  her’s  ever  had.  When  this  beloved 
young  woman  began  to  take  the  binding  off  his  eyes,  fhe  talked  to 
him  as  follows  : 

“ Mr. , I am  now  taking  the  binding  otT;  though,  when  I 

conlider  what  I am  doing,  I tremble  with  the  apprehenfion,  that 
(though  1 have  from  my  very  childhood  loved  you,  dark  as  you  were, 
and  though  you  had  conceived  fo  (Irong  a love  for  me)  you  will  find 
there  is  fuch  a thing  as  beauty,  which  may  enfnare  you  into  a thou- 
fand  pallions  of  which  you  arc  now  ignorant,  and  rake  you  from  me 
for  ever.  But,  before  I put  myfelf  to  that  hazard,  tell  me  in  what 
manner  that  love,  you  always  profefTed  to  me,  entered  into  your 
licart ; for  its  ufual  admiilion  is  at  the  eyes.” 

The  lover  anfwered,  “ Dear  Lydia,  if  I am  to  lofe  by  fight  the 
foft  pantings  which  1 have  always  felt, when  1 lieard  your  voice  ; if  I 
am  no  more  to  diftinguifii  the  (fep  of  her  I love,  w hen  fhe  approaches 
me,  but  to  cliange  that  fweet  and  frequent  pleafure  for  fuch  an 
amazement  as  I knew  the  little  time  I lately,  faw  ; or  if  I am  to  have 
any  thing  befides,  which  may  take  from  me  the  f^enfe  I have  of  what 
appeared  moft  plealing  to  me  at  that  time,  (which  apparition  it  feems 
was  you,)  pull  out  ihefe  eyes,  before  they  lead  me  to  be  ungrateful 
to  you,  or  undo  mylelf.  1 wilhed  for  them  but  to  fee  you;  pull 
them  out,  if  they  are  to  make  me  forget  you.” 

We  have  the  fatisfatlion  of  being  informed,  that  the  Afylum  for 
the  Blind,  fome  time  (ince  efiablifhecl  at  Liverpool,  bids  fair  to 
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anfwer  every  benevolent  purpofe,  for  which  it  was  founded.  The 
following  Stanzas,  written  in  praife  of  this  inftitution,  are  fo  excel- 
lent, that  we  Ihall  conclude  this  article  with  them. 

' On  the  Afytum  for  the  Blind  at  Liverpool, 

Stranger,  paufe  : — for  thee  the  day 
Smiling  pours  its  cheerful  ray, 

Spreads  the  lawn  and  rears  the  bower. 

Lights  the  flream  and  paints  the  flower. 

Stranger,  paufe  : — with  foften’d  mind 
Learn  the  forrows  of  the  blind. 

Earth  and  feas,  and  varying  fkies 
Vifit  not  their  cheerlefs  eyes. 

Not  for  them  the  blifs  to  trace 
The  chiflel’s  animating  grace  ; 

Nor  on  the  glowing  canvafs  find 
The  poet’s  foul,  the  fage’s  mind. 

Not  for  them  the  heart  is  feen. 

Speaking  thro’  the  exprcllive  mien  ; 

Not  for  them  are  pictur’d  there  r 

Friendfliip,  pity,  love  fincere. 

Helplefs  as  they  flowly  ftray. 

Childhood  points  their  cheerlefs  way  j 
Or  the  wand  exploring  guides 
Fault’ring  Iteps,  where  fear  prefides. 


Yet  for  them  has  genius  kind 
Humble  pleafures  here  afiign’d  : 

Here  with  unexpefled  ray. 

Reach’d  the  foul  that  felt  no  day- 

Lonely  blindnefs  here  can  meet 
Kindred  woes,  and  cohverfe  fweet  j 
Torpid  once,  can  learn  to  fmile 
Proudly  o’er  its  ufeful  toil. 

He,  who  deign’d  for  man  to  die. 

Op’d  on  day  the  darken’d  eye  ; 
Humbly  copy— -thou  canft  feel— 

Give  thine  alms— thou  canft  not  heal. 


NAVIGATION  of  the  RED  SEA.  ' 

^~^HE  Red  Sea,  or  Arabian  Gulph,  fo  renowned  in  facred  hiftory, 
J.  and  lo  much  the  objedl  of  prefent  cur'iofity,  leparates  Arabia 
from  part  of  Egypt,  and  from  Upper  Ethiopia.  It  is  nearly  350 
leagues  in  length,  and  at  an  average  about  forty  in  breadth.  Its 
tic  es  differ  little  from  thole  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  with  which  it  com- 
iminicates  by  the  Streights  of  Babelmandel  ; but  it  is  not  much  ex- 
polcd  to  tenipefts  ; the  winds  ufually  blow  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
being  periodical,  like  the  monfoons  of  India,  determine  the  feafon 

lor  lading  in  or  out  of  this  fea. 

Mr.  Bruce  dcfcribes  all  its  weftern  fliore  to  be  bold,  [ftandino-  out 
td.vicw,  or  linking  to  the  eye,]  and  to  have  more  depth  of  water 

than 
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than  the  eaft ; but  on  the  former  there  is  neither  anchoring-groiiml 
nor  fhoals.  It  is  rocky,  with  a confiderable  depth  of  vvater ; and  the 
rocks,  though  not  viiible,  arc  yet  fiifiiciently  near  the  furface  to  de- 
ftroy  a large  Ihip  : (he  caiife  is  ruppofed  to  be,  that  the  mountains 

on  the  tide  of  AbylTinia  and  Egypt  are  all  of  hard  hone,  porphyry, 
many  difterent  kinds  of  marble,  granite,  alabafler,  and  balaltes. 

Thefe,  being  all  compofed  of  folid  materials,  can  therefore  part 
with  very  little  duff  or  fand,  which  might  otherwife  be  blown  from 
them  into  the  fea.  On  the  oppofite  fide,  the  whole  confiffs  of  mov- 
ing (ands,  a large  quantity  of  which  is  blown  from  the  fouth-ea(f  by 
the  dry  winter  monfoons,  which,  being  lodged  among  the  rocks  on 
that  fide,  and  confined  there  by  the  nonh-eaft  or  fummer  monfoons, 
are  prevented  from  coming  over  to  the  Egyptian  fide.  Hence  the 
weft  coaft  is  full  of  funken  rocks,  for  want  of  fand  to  cover  them, 
with  which  they  would  otherwife  become  iflands  : they  are  naked 

and  bare  all  round,  with  (harp  points  like  fpears  ; while,  on  the  eaft 
fide,  every  rock  becomes  an  ifland,  and  every  two  or  three  illands 
become  a harbour. — On  the  ends  of  the  principal  of  thefe  harbours 
are  piled  great  heaps  of  (tones,  to  ferve  as  fignals  ; ‘ and  it  is  there,’ 
fays  Bruce,  ‘ that  the  large  vefTels  from  Cairo  to  Jidda,  equal  in  fize 
to  a 7+-gun  (hip,  (but,  from  the  dftern  of  mafon-work  built  within 
for  holding  vvater,  nearly  double  its  weight,)  after  navigating -their 
portion  of  the  channel  in  the  day-time,  come  fafely  and  quietly  to 
anchor  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  thefe  little  harbours 
I pafs  the  night,  to  fail  again  next  morning  into  the  channel.’ 

From  the  obfervations  made  by  Mr.  Bruce  on  the  navigation  of 
the  Red  Sea,  he  undertakes  to  point  out  a fafe  paffage  for  large  (hips 
i to  the  Gulph  of  Suez,  fo  that  they  may  be  able  to  judge  of  the  pro- 
priety of  their  own  courfe  themfelves,  without  triilting  implicitly  to 
the  pilots  they  meet  with,  who  are  often  ignorant  of  their  bufinels. 
This  fea,  according  to  Mr.  B.  may  be  divided  into  four  parts,  of 
which  the  channel  occupies  two,  till  near  the  latitude  of  26  degrees, 
or  that  of  Colfeir  ; on  the  weft  is  deep  water,  with  many  rocks  ; and 
on  the  eaft  it  is  full  of  iflands,  as  we  have  already  ftated.  Between 
thefe  iflands  there  are  channels  and  harbours  of  deep  water,  where 
fliips  may  be  proteded  in  any  wind  ; but  a pilot  is  neceffary  in  failing 
among  thofe  from  Mocha  to  Suez,  and  the  voyage,  befides,  can  be 
continued  only  during  part  of  the  day.  Ships  bound  to  Suez  vvith- 
out  theconfent  of  the  xeritFe  of  Mecca,  that  is,  without  any  inten- 
tion of  felling  their  cargo  at  Jidda,  or  paying  cuftom  there,  ought  to 
take  in  frclh  water  at  Mocha;  or,  if  there  be  any  reafon  againjt 
this,  a few  hours  will  carry  them  to  Azab,  or  Saba,  on  tlie  Abylii- 
nian  coaft,  where  they  may  be  plentifully  fupplied  ; but  it  miift  be 
remembered,  ‘ that  the  people  here  are  Galla,  the  moft  treacherous 
and  villainous  wretches  upon  earth.’  Here  not  only  water  may  be 
procured,  but  plenty  of  fheep  and  goats,  with  myrrh  and  incenfe 
in  the  proper  fealon.  Great  caution,  however,  muft  be  ufed  m 
dealino'  with  the  people,  as  even  thofi?  of  Mocha,  who  are  ablolute- 
. Iv  necefTary  to  them  in  their  commercial  dealings,  cannot  trull  them 
without  furety  or  hoftages.  Some  years  ago,  the  furgeon  and 
of  the  Elgin  Eaft-I ndiaman,  with  feveral  failors,  were  murdered  by 
thofe  favages  as  they  went  on-fliore  to  purchale  myrrh,  though  they 
had  a letter  of  fafe  condmfl  from  the  flieik. 
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WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURES  of  NORTH  WALES. 

^T'’HE  webs  are  diflingnifhed  by  the  trade  into  two  forts  : i.  what 
X they  call  flrong  cloth,  or  high-country  cloth  ; 2.  Imall  cloth, 
or  low-country  cloth. 

I.  Strong  cloth  is  made  in  Mcrionethfhire,  and  principally  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dolgelly  and  Machynlleth  : at  this  latter  place  a 
manufav-dory  on  a'fniall  fcale  has  been  lately  [1796]  eltablilhed,  a 
cirtumftance  only  worth  notice  as  marking  the  commencement  of  a 
change  in  preparing  the  wool  which  w;ill  probably  foon  become  ge- 
neral. Almofl  every  little  farmer  makes  webs,  and  few  cottages  in 
thefe  parts  are  without  a loom  : all  kind  of  wool  is  ufed  indifcrimi- 
nately,  and  a confiderable  quantity  of  refufe  from  the  w'ool-llaplcrs 
and  (kinners  is  colledled  from  the  different  quarters  to  be  worked  up 
here.  During  peace  much  Keniifli  wool  ufed  to  be  imported  : many 
farmers,  however,  employ  wool  of  their  own  growth,  and  this  pro- 
duces by  far  the  belt  kind  of  cloth.  The  flandard  width  of  this  ar- 
ticle is  i of  a yard  ; the  length  of  the  yiiece,  or  what  is  emphatically 
lliled  a web,  is  about  two  hundred  yards,  confiding  of  two  ends  of 
one  hundred  v:.(rds  each,  being  thus  divided  for  the  convenience  of 
carriage.  The  quality  is  necelfarily  of  various  degrees.  The  price 
has  been  rapidly  advancing,  and  has  added  from  three  to  five  pence 
per  yard  to  the  former  value  of  the  article.  In  its  rough  date  it  may 
at  prefent  be  purchafed  of  the  manufacturer  at  every  price  between 
ltd.  and  2od.  a- yard.  '1  he  marker  for  this  cloth  is  Shrew  fbury  : it 
vvasa6tually  the  market  a few  years  ago,  but  is  now  little  more  than 
nominally  fo  ; a market  however  is  regularly  holden  every  Thurf- 
day,  in  a great  roont  belonging  to  the  drapers’  company,  into  which 
none  but  tlie  members  of  that  corporation  are  admitted  ; and  to  this 
monopoly  is  alcribed  the  removal  of  the  market  from  Shrewfbury, 
as  perfons  not  ol  the  fraternity,  but  who  jmrfued  the  fame  trade, 
intercepted  the  cloth  in  its  way  to  the  town  ; fo  that  even  the  drapers 
themfelves,  wlienever  trade  is  brifk,  are  obliged  to  ‘ go  up  into  the 
country,’  as  the  phrafe  is,  and  buy  goods  wherever  they  can  find 
them, — at  Dolgelly,  at  Machynlleth,  at  the  villages,  farm-houfes, 
cottages,  fulling-mills,  &c.  In  confequence  of  this,  it  is  now  be- 
come a cultom  with  the  principal  drapers  to  keep  fervants  the  great- 
er part  of  the  year  at  Dolgelly  or  its  neighbourhood,  who  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  perfons  who  make  cloth  ; allid  the  poorer  ones 
probably  with  fmall  fums  of  money  to  buy  wool;  and,  in  faifl,  fu- 
perintend  the  making  and  dreflingof  the  goods. 

Tile  following  is  the  whole  procefs  undergone  by  this  article  be- 
fore exportation  : The  wool  is  firfl  prepared  by  hand  in  the  ufual 
inanner  for  the  loom  ; when  woven  into  cloth,  it  is  fent  to  the  ful- 
luig-mill,  where  it  undergoes  the  operationsof  fcouring,  bleaching,' 
and  milling;  and  is  then  fit  for  the  market.  When  purchafed  by 
the  drapers,  it  is  treated  in  various  ways:  either  it  is  merely  com- 
mitted to  the  fheerrnen,  who  raife  the  W'ool  on  one  fide  with  cards, 
whitli  is  called  roi/jing'^  or  it  is  fent  again  to  the  mill,  where  it  is 
funietimes  thickened  to  a furprifing  fubfiance,  which  adds  greatly  to 
the  price,  on  account  of  the  lofs  in  fhrinking  ; or  it  is  ffretched, 
and  tints  made  tlirce  or  four  inches  wider,  an  operation  which  like- 
w lie  enhances  the  value  ; or,  laflly,  it  is  converted  into  a frieze  or- 
3 napped 
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napped  cloth.  It  is  then  put  under  the  packing-prefs.  Being  for- 
med into  bales  of  different  fizes,  containing  from  five  liundred  up  to 
two  thoufand  yar  Js,  it  is  ufually  lent  eitlier  to  London  or  Liverpool, 
and  thence  exported  to  Germany  and  America.  A quantity  corn- 
paratively  inconfiderable  is  u(ed  at  home  for  vvorkmeit’s  jackets,  i- 
roning-cioths,  blankets,  &c. 

2.  Small  cloth  is  the  produce  of  Denbighfliire  : it  is  entirely  ma- 
mifatlured  in  the  parifh  of  the  Glynn,  a large  tradt  of  country  in- 
cluding Llangollen  and  Corwen.  There  is  no  eflablillied  fadlory  for 
this  article.  — Small  cloth  is  about  ^ of  a yard  narrower  than  flrong 
cloth;  its  length  is  the  fame.  The  bed  was  purchafed  in  1795  at 
16  or  17  pence  a-yard  ; but  this  was  thought  a mofl  extravagant 
price,  i4d.  having  been  formerly  deemed  its  full  value.  This  cloth 
is  ufed  chiefly  for  dying  ; fome  quantity  is  indeed  lent  off  in  its  na- 
tive or  white  flate ; but  all  that  is  dyed  is,  or  ought  to  be,  of  this 
kind  ; the  reafon  of  which  is,  that  the  coarfer  fort  of  the  high- 
country  cloth  abounds  with  long  white  hairs  incapable  of  taking  th.e 
dye,  called  kemps.  This  fabric  is  made  of  the  coarfer  part  of  the 
very  long  wool  that  grows  round  Ofweflry.  Of  this  wool  the  finer 
part  is  converted  into  a fort  of  flannel  called  Ofweflry  flannel,  in 
fubflance  between  a common  Welfli  flannel  and  a vveb  ; its  breadth 
is  J of  a yard  ; its  value  from  ten  to  fifteen  pence  at  Ofweflry,  which 
is  the  market  for  this  article,  as  well  as  for  fmall  cloth.  There  is^ 
no  hall  or  other  building  at  O'fweftry  appropriated  for  fhe  fale  of 
woollens ; but  the  cloths  are  conveyed  by  the  venders  into  any  gar- 
ret, ftable,  parlour,  or  kitchen,  they  can  procure,  and  the  purcha- 
fers  hunt  them  out  as  well  as  they  are  able  : the-market  is  however 
generally  confined  to  one  or  two  flreets,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but 
a proper  warehoufe  of  expofure  will  Ihortly  be  built. 

The  purpofes  to  which  webs  are  applied  abroad  are  many  and  va- 
rious. The  clothing  of  the  flaves  in  the  Weft  Indies  and  South  A- 
merica  creates  a large  demand  ; ftockings  are  laid  to  be  made  of 
them  in  Germany  and  other  parts  of  the  continent ; and  the  Emprefs 
of  Rullia  at  one  time  clothed  part  of  her  troops  vvith  them. 

But  flannels  conflitute  the  grand  and  mofl  important  of  the  Welfli 
manufafliues.  The  texture  and  ufes  of  this  comfortable  commo- 
dity It  is  unneceflTary  to  point  out.  Though  chiefly  the  produce  of 
Montgomeryfhire,  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  that  county,  being 
made  in  various  places  within  a circle  of  about  twenty  miles  round 
Welfli  Pool.  There  is  only  one  manufaiflory  of  note  in  this  line  in 
Wales:  it  is  at  Dolobran,  near  Pool,  and  is  faid  to  be  a parifti-con- 
cern  ; it  wa.s  ellabliflied  about  the  year  1 790.  There  are  a lew  other 
infant  fatfories,  at  Newtown,  Machynlleth,  &c.  but  thefe  as  yet  are 
of  little  confequence.  The  adjoining  county  of  Shroplhire  partakes 
v/ith  Wales  in  this  capital  manufafiure,  and,  being  more  wealthy, 
has  in  general  fubliiluted  machinery  to  manual  labour.  Several  in- 
dividuals in  Shrewfbury  and  its  neighbourhood  employ  themfelves 
fuccefsfully  in  this  bulinefs  ; but  by  far  the  greatell  undertaking  of 
the  kind  is  a factory  about  four  or  five  miles  from  Shrewflniry,  at  a 
place  called  the  Ifle,  belonging  to  Melfrs.  Cooke  and  Mafon,  ere6t- 
ed  ill  1792.  The  mill  is  lituated  on  the  neck  of  a horCeflioe-like 
winding  of  the  Severn  whofc  diameter  is  about  three  hundred  yards, 
whereas  the  river  makes  a ferpentine  courfe  of  nearly  three  miles 
before  it  arrives  from  the  upper  part  of  the  ifllimus  at  the  lower ; a 
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tunnel  five  feet  in  diameter  is  worked  through  the  neck,  opening  in, 
to  the  bed  of  ilie  upper  part  of  the  river,  and  a great  wheel  is  placed 
at  the  other  extremity ; this  wheel  gives  motion  to  a vaft  feries  of  ma- 
chinery  for  fpinning,  fulling,  and  many  other  operations.  The 
power  that  works  the  wheel  is  immenfe,  being  a folid  cylinder  of 
water  five  feet  in  diameter,  with  a fall  more  than  feventeen  times 
greater  than  the  Severn,  which  is  itfelf  a rapid  river.  Various  were 
the  apparent  difficulties,  and  numerous  the  unforefeen  accidents, 
w hich  combined  to  baffle  the  defign,  arifing  from  floods,  and  a bed 
of  ioofe  fand  lying  in  the  diredion  of  the  tunnel:  all  thefe  however 
have  been  at  length  overcome  by  the  perfeverance  and  great  mecha- 
nical fkill  of  Mr.  Mafon  ; and  the  luccefs  of  the  undertaking  bids 
fair  to  be  as  complete  as  in  its  execution  it  was  arduous. 

As  yet  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  thoufands  of  pieces  of  flan- 
nel which  are  fold  at  Pool  is  the  produce  of  manual  labour  ; but  the 
iile  of  machinery  increafes,  and  will  fpeedily  become  general.  For- 
merly the  Wellh  beftowed  no  pains  in  forting  the  wool  : a fleece  was 
broken  into  two  parts,  never  into  more  than  three  : they  have  now 
Jtowever  learnt  the  economy  of  a little  more  trouble,  and  can  make 
didindions  of  forts  to  the  number  of  feven  or  eight  ; and  the  confe- 
qucnce  is  a great  variation  in  the  texture  of  flannels,  fo  that  fome 
have  been  loUl  fo  low  as  fixpence,  while  others  have  been  difpofed 
of  at  four  (hillings,  per  yard. — Coarfe  goods  are  at  prefent  very 
fcarce,  and  extravagantly  dear,  none  being  to  be  had  under  eleven 
or  twelve  pence  per  yard.  The  market  at  Pool  is  once  a fortnight, 
on  Monday.  Each  maiuifadurer  ufed  to  bring  his  own  goods  ; but 
of  late  a let  of  middle  men  has  fprung  up,  called  WeKh  drapers,  a 
fort  of  jobbers  or  forcflallers,  who  go  about  the  country  to  the  dif- 
ferent cottages,  and  buy  all  the  flannel  that  they  can  lay  their  hands 
upon.  Tlieir  number  increafes,  and  with  it  the  price  of  flannel,  fo 
that  fliortly  the  whole  trade  of  felling  at  the  market  will  be  in  their 
liands.  Thefe  men  generally  have  large  lots  of  cloth,  from  eight  to 
twenty  pieces,  each  one  hundred  yards  on  an  average,  out  of  which 
they  will  not  fell  a (ingle  piece  but  at  an  advanced  price,  by  which 
means  they  get  rid  of  many  ordinary  and  damaged  articles.  At  this 
market  nothing  is  bought  upon  credit,  every  piece  being  paid  for  as 
loon  as  mealured,  in  hard  cafh,  or  bank  notes  : it  is  the  fame  with 
webs,  and  the  red  of  the'  Welfh  woollen  manufaftures  ; whoever 
purchafes  mud  depofit  the  value  in  ready  money,  and  pay  the  car- 
riage home  of  the  goods  bought.  No  calculation  has  been  made  of 
the  number  of  yaids  manufaflured,  nor  indeed  is  it  conjedturable. 
Very  little  flannel  is  immediately  exported  by  the  Shrewfbury  drapers, 
who,  for  the  mod  part,  fell  their  goods  to  the  London  merchants: 
by  thefe,  flannels,  as  well  as  other  w'oollens,  are  fent  to  the  conti- 
nent, to  America,  and  to  the  Wed  Indies:  the  chief  demand  how- 
ever is  inland.  It  is  impodible  to  tell  the  number  of  pieces  ex- 
ported, except  by  inquiries  at  the  ports ; for,  though  each  draper 
xnay  know  tl.e  proportion  exported  of  his  own  goods,  yet  no  one  is 
acquainted  with  wliat  his  neighbour  exports. 

Flannels,  and  cloths,  i.  e.  webs,  are  dyed  of  various  colours;  but 
not  in  Wales,  except  what  is  confumed  at  home;  and  indeed  it  is 
feldom  that  a W eldiman  (among  the  lower  clades)  wears  a coat  that 
is  not  made  in  the  principality  : the  ufual  colours  are  blue,  drab, 
brown,  or  mixed. — Confidcrable  quantities  are  dyed  at  Shrevsfbury  j 
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and  there  is  a dye-hqufe  at  Le  Botwood,  near  Dorrington,  chiefly 
for  this  purpofe.-  -Some  flannels  alfo  have  been  lent  into  Lancafhirc, 
or  the  borders  of  Yorkfhire,  to  be  dyed  ; but  this  is  by  no  means  a 
common  pradlice.  More  webs  than  flannels  are  dyed  ; but  of  the 
webs,  far  more  are  fent  off  in  the  white  titan  in  colours. 

As  to  the  fulling-mills,  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  their  conflruc- 
tion  ; it  may  however  be  remarked  that  the  (locks  or  hammers  are 
not  fo  heavy  for  flannels  as  webs. 

Stockings,  wigs,  focks,  gloves,  and  other  fmall  knit  articles,  are 
fold  chiefly  at  Bala,  being  made  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood: 
they  are  generally  purchaled  by  Welfli  hofiers,  who  travel  through 
the  adjoining  Englifh  counties,  and  fupplyihe  (hops  and  warehoufes; 
from  the  latter  they  are  difperfed  through  the  ifland.  Stockings  are 
of  all  colours,  greys  of  a thoufand  (hades,  white,  blue,  red,  See. 
from  fix  to  nine  (hidings  per  dozen. 


BUONAPARTE'S  EXPEDITION.— Continued  from  p.  249. 
UONAPARTE  (till  remains  at  Cairo  ; and  feems  to  have  laid 


afide  the  defign  of  penetrating  to  India,  at  leaf!  for  the  prefenc 
feafon. — The  following  retrofpeft,  and  details  of  what  has  happen- 
ed fince  our  laft,  are  taken  from  the  mod  authentic  Paris  accounts. 

Buonaparte  did  not  make  himfelf  mafler  of  Egypt  before  the  end 
of  the  fummer.  He  found  at  Suez  but  a few  veffels,  and  thofe  in  a 
bad  condition.  The  monfoon  being  againft  him  at  the  autumnal  c- 
quinox,  he  found  that  he  had  not  time  to  caulk  thofe  veffels,  or  to 
put  to  fea.  He  immediately  abandoned  his  plan  of  going  to  India, 
and  his  army  began  to  confider  itfelf  as  fixed  in  Egypt.  The  lols 
of  the  fleet  enfued  ; and  this  was  followed  by  the  declaration  of  war 
on  the  part  of  Turkey,  their  threats  of  invafion,  &c.  The  French, 
finding  themfelves  thus  (hut  up,  immediately  turned  their  thoughts 
to  defending  themfelves  and  their  conquefts. 

The  month  of  Frudlidor  (Auguft)  was  rather  diftreffing,  on  ac- 
count of  the  extreme  heat,  the  calms,  and  the  exhalations  which 
followed  the  retreat  of  the  Nile  ; but  in  the  month  of  Vericlemairc 
(September)  the  ground  was  covered  with  trefoil : milk,  beer,  fleflt, 
fifh,  and  vegetables,  were  all  abundant.  The  army  recovered  from 
its  fatigues  : it  is  about  to  pafs  the  winter  there,  and  inure  itfelf  to 
the  climate. — In  the  mean  time  Buonaparte,  ever  vigilant,  devotes 
himfelf  to  the  adminiftration  and  improvement  of  this  important 
conqueft ; he  defeends  to  Damietta  and  Kofetta,  and  puts  the  coafl 
jn  a (fate  of  defence  at  every  point  ; he  orders  the  necelfary  forts  on 
the  confines  of  the  defert  near  Suez,  and  in  the  Higher  Egypt.  He 
keeps  his  troops  in  exercife,  raifes  recruits  in  tfie  country,  and  makes 
ufe  rather  of  art  than  of  force  to  form  a party  arriongft  the  natives- 
He  avails  himfelf  of  the  di(Hn6tions,  civil  and  religious,  to  attach  to 
him  the  Copts,  the  Bedouins,  and  the  peafantry.  He  flatters  their 
lelf-love  by  adopting  feveral  of  their  culioms,  in  order  that  they 
may  more  cafily  accommodate  themfelves  to  his.  He  found  them 
melancholy,  choleric,  and  fretful,  through  the  influence  of  tyranny: 
he  has  rendered  them  gay,  good,  and  amiable,  by  the  means  of 
games,  feaffs,  and  niufic.  He  turns  the  mofl  ufeful  labours  into 
ainnfement,  and  repairs  the  highways,  the  bridges,  and  the  canals. 
He  found  the  pealants  flaves,  and  he  has  endowed  thetn  with  property. 
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Tlie  Grand  Signor  inherited  every  fuccenion  : Buonaparte  haa 
confccrated  the  right  of  inheritance  in  every  family  ; lie  bellows  on 
every  child  an  equal  lhare;  and  fuddenly,  but  without  a Ihock,  he 
lias  ameliorated  the  condition  of  the  women,  by  giving  them  an 
equal  portion  of  the  defeending  property,  with  a right  to  difpofe  of 
it  at  will.  He  marries  his  foldiers  to  the  women  of  the  country,  pro- 
liibits  all  premature  marriages,  lays  reflraintson  polygamy,  and,  in  a 
word,  is  toundihg  in  Alia  a new  civil  code. 

By  his  cecononiy  and  forelight  he  is  reviving  the  manufadlures  of 
the  country.  He  has  prohibited  the  ruinous  and  abfurd  luxury  of 
Rudian  hoops,,  and  of  Cachemirian  fliawls.  He  has  called  upon  the 
neutral  provinces,  and  procured  from  them  by  the  way  of  exchange, 
the  iron,  the  copper,  and  the  wood,  for  which  he  had  occafion.  He  ,■ 
is  not  likely  to  be  in  any  want  of  powder. 

He  has  appointed  Ichools  of  inllrudlion  for  the  people,  and  mi-  ' 
litary  colleges,  where  the  young  French,  the  Copts,  and  the  Arabs, 
in(lru6t  each  other  in  the  Arabic  and  French,  in  geography,  the  i 
mathematics,  and  other  fciences.  He  has,  in  one  word,  created  a ‘i 
nation  ; and,  by  managing  tlie  powerful  refourcesof  enthufiafm,  he  1 
has  recalled  to  the  Arabs  the  glory  of  their  ancedors.  He  has  (hewn  | 
them,  in  the  French  army,  the  miraculous  inlh  ument  of  the  decrees 
of  Providence,  as  wilbing  to  revive  the  empire  of  the  ancient  Arabs, 
to  deliver  them  from  a barbarous  yoke,  to  purify  the  laws  of  their 
prophet,  which  had  been  altered  by  ignorant  or  impious  men,  and  j 
to  open  in  Alia  a new  age  of  grandeur,  of  fcience,  and  of  glory.  i 

On  this  the  London  papers  make  the  following  remarks. — It  would 
be  equally  fuperfluous  and  tedious  to  enter  into  a minute  difeudion 
of  the  variety  of  reports  which  are  afloat  in  regard  to  Egypt.  Thole  ’ 
which  are  official  bear  evident  marks  of  partiality  ; but  even  from 
thefe  accounts,  a pretty  exadl  datement  may  be  formed  of  the  mili- 
tary and  political  pofition  of  the  French  in  that  ill-fated  country, 
whofe  great  didance  from  France  has  not  been  able  to  Ibelter  it  from 
the  dedrudlive  vilit  of  the  modern  Vandals. 

The  French  occupy  Alexandria  (forty  miles  from  Rofetta),  Cairo,  : 
Rofetta,  and  Damietta,  which  form  the  three  falient  angles  of  the  : 
Delta,  a populous  and  fertile  country.  One  of  their  corps  leems  to 
liave  marched  up  the  Nile  to  a conliderable  didance,  but  the  en- 
trenched camp  ot  Gize,  two  leagues  from  Cairo,  covers  that  town 
from  incurfions  from  the  fide  of  Upper  Egypt,  which  proves  that 
they  are  not  maders  of  that  country.  To  the  north  they  are  leparated*: 
by  the  fea,  and  by  vad  defects  from  all  inhabited  countries.  The 
forces  which  can  attack  them  by  land  mud  come  from  Syria  by  the 
Idhmus  of  Suez.  The  French  have  there  polled  a fmall  body  of 
troops,  and  run  up  fome  weak  entrenchments  ; for  what  fort  of  en- 
trenchments can  be  condruCled  in  a country  without  done  and  wood, 
and  whole  foil  conlids  ot  a Ihilting  land  ? This  communicates  with  ^ 
Cairo  and  Damietta  by  a defect  of  which  the  Bedouin  Arabs  are  maf- 
ters.  It  is  clear  that  vad  defects,  the  Nile,  and  its  difl'erent  branches, 
leparate  all  the  different  bodies  of  French  troops,  and  they  have  no  j 
modes  of  communication  with  each  other  but  liich  as  are  extremely  i 
dangerous.  As  foon  as  the  Englidi  have  once  got  ready  the  necef-  i 
lary  mips  of  war  to  fail  up  the  two  principal  arms  of  the  Nile,  the  : 
low  banks  of  which  offer  no  advantage  to  the  land-batteries,  the  1 
com.niunication  with  Damietta,  the  frontiers  of  Syria  and  Suez,  and  • 
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Rofetta  and  Alexandria,  can  only  be  kept  up  bv  the  witv  of  Cairo, 
which,  for  abodj  of  troops,  requires  at  leall  three  weeks  niaiching. 

The  Erench  arni\,  at  firll,  coniifled  ot  25,000  iiteii,  but  is  liU'Ce 
ntiich  diniinilhed  by  actions  and  dileales  ; it  has,  .10  cavalry,  and  no 
ammunition  and  warlike  (tores,  but  Inch  as  were  brought  on-.board 
the  tranfports  ; and  it  is  left  alone  to  defend  that  va(t  extent  of 
country,  againlt  the  troops  which  can  be  landed  every  where  troin 
Alexandria  co  Damietta,  againft  the  arnves  ot  Syria,  againit  the  A- 
rabian  and  .Mamaluke  horl’e,  dnd  igainit  the  inhabitants.  J he 
French  have  no  otlier  reloiuce  left  than  to  recruit  their  army  with 
the  inliabitants  of  the  country. 

On  die  22.d  of  Seoteniber,  a grand  civic  fellival  was  given  by  the 
general  at  Grind  Cairo,  to  celebrate  the  7th  anniverl  try  of  the 
foundation  of  the  French  republic.  The  feltival  w'as  celebrated  in 
every  ftation  of  the  army  Buonaparte  gave  .at  his  head -quai  lers  a 
dinner  of  joo  covers,  to  .vhich  all  the  generals,  all  the  commanders 
of  corps,  and  a great  number  of  Tuiks  of  diffinClion,  were  invited. 
I'he  fedival  began  very  early  in  the  morning.  The  tri-coloured 
llandard  was  planted  on  the  column  of  Potiipey,  on  the  pyramids,  on 
the  ramparts  of  the  ancient  famous  city  of  Thebes,  and  on  the 
fliores  of  the  Red  Sea.  At  eight  in  the  evening  horfe  and  foot 
races  took  place,  and  the  troops  in  Upper  Egi  pr  celebrated  their 
feftival  on  the  ruins  of  Thebes  Tiie  nigh;  was  enlivened  by  a 
grand  fire-work. — .A  pyramid  was  ereded,  whereon  were  engraved 
the  names  of  thofe  who  fell  in  the  action  agaiiilt  tlie  Maiiialukes  ; 
and  on  this  occafion  Buonaparte  addrelfed  the  army  to  the  follow- 
ing effed  : 

“ Soldiers,  We  celebrate  the  firft  day  of  the  71I1  year  of  the  re- 
public.— Five  years  lince  the  independence  of  the  French  people 
was  threatened  with  ruin  ; but  you  took  Toulon,  and  that  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  dellrudion  of  our  enemies.— A-  year  after  you 
vanquilhed  the  Aulfrians  at  Dego.— The  following  year  you  were 
on  the  fummit  of  the  Alps.— Two  years  ago  you  befieged  Mantua, 
and  you  gained  the  celebrated  victory  of  St.  George. — Laft  year 
you  were  at  the  fources  of  the  Drave  and  the  Ifonzo,  on  your  re- 
turn from  Germany. — Who  could  then  have  predided  that  you 
would  be  this  day  on  the  borders  of  the  Nile,  in  the  center  of  the 
ancient  continents  ? From  the  Englifh,  celebrated  in  arts  and  com- 
merce, down  to  the  hideous  and  lavage  Bedouins,  you  arreft  the  at- 
tention of  the  world. 

“ Soldiers,  your  defliiiy  is  glorious,  becaufe  you  are  worthy  of 
what  you  have  atchieved,  and  of  the  opinion  which  is  entertained  of 
you.  'You  will  die  with  honour,  like  ihe  gallant  men  whole  names 
are  inferibed  on  tliis  pyramid  ; or  you  will  return  to  your  coun- 
try covered  with  laurels,  and  commanding  the  admiration  of  man- 
kind. For  five  months  pall,  (ince  v%c  have  departed  trom  Europe, 
we  have  been  the  coiidant  objeff  of  the  anxiety  of  otir  fellow  citi- 
zens. On  thi.s  dav,  the  thoughts  of  40  millions  ot  citizens  are  lurn- 
cd  towards  you.  They  all  exclaim,  ft  is  to  their  labours,  to  the 
blood  vshich  they  Ilied,  that  vve  (hall  be  indebted  tor  a general 
peace,  for  tranquillity,  for  the  profperity  ot  commerce,  and  the 
bleflings  of  civil  liberty.” 

By  an  order  ifTiicd  from  the  head-quarters,  on  the  29th  of  Aiiguft,. 
it  appeal s,  tliat  Geric'ral  Lanus  v\as  direiffed  to  proceed  to  the  town 
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of  Alkam  at  the  head  of  500  men,  to  bring  the  magiftrates  pri- 
foners  10  Cairo,  give  up  the  place  to  pillage,  and  not  leave  a houfe 
/landing,  in  tonfequence  of  the  inhabitants  having  allallinated  the 
aid-de-camp  Jiilien,  and  15  French  foldiers,  by  whom  he  was  ef- 
corted.  He  was  alfo  enjoined  to  make  known,  by  proclamation,  to 
the  neighbouring  villages,  that  Alkam  had  been  burnt,  as  a punilh- 
nient  inflicted  upon  its  inha,bitants,  who  had  alfallinated  the  French 
as  they  were  purfuing  their  voyage  on  the  Nile. 

The  following  are  ihe  fpeculations  of  Volney  as  to  the'deflination  , 
of  Buonaparte,  which  he  thus  puts  into  the  mouth  of  that  general  : i 
L.et  us  leave  to  Zemaun  Shah,  and  to  3 ippoo  Sultan,  the  care  of  ! 
driving  the  Englilh  from  Bengal.  Zemann  Shah  alone  can  do  this  1 
with  his  120,000  knights..  Befides,  why  fhould  1 go  to  the  other  I 
end  of  the  world  to,  employ  fruitlefs  and  inglorious  efforts  on  an  ob- 
feure  and  barbarous  theatre  f When  I fliall  have  driven  the  Englilh 
from  India,  will  their  power  be  fliaken  f Will  they  be  the  lefs  on 
that  account  the  ma/lcrs  of  the  Ocean,  or  the  maflers  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  which  they  dare  to  fay  that  I am  a prifoner  ? Does- 
not  their  alliance  with  the  Rufllans,  tor  the  purpofe  of  deceivin'o"  the 
Turks,  open  to  them  a new  world,  for  the  purpofe  of  glnttinv  their 
avarice?  No,  it  is  not  to  the  fadories  of  Madras  or  Calcutta°that  I 
am  to  look  for  glory.  It  is  not  tliere  titat  France,  of  wh.ich  my 
army  is  a precious  portion,  can  be  ufefnl.  It  is  Europe  that  mud 
be  made  the  theatre  of  the  war  ; and,  lince  the  Turk  has  been  fo  im- 
prudent as  to  rear  the  dandard  of  it,  it  is  in  Condantinople  that  I 
will  tear  it  from  iiis  hands.  I will  put  Egypt  in  a date  fuflirient  for 
its  defence  and  prefervation.  1 fhall  pave  the  way  for  my  expedi- 
tion,  by  gaining  over  to  my  fide  the  Arabs,  the  Drufes,  and  the  Ma- 
ionites.  When  mafier  of  Syria,  I /hall  there  form  my  magazines, 
and  /hall  proteCf,  by  the  mountains,  my  rapid  march  on  theficirtsof 
the  defect.  When  arrived  at  the  mountains  of  Cilicia,  my  polition 
will  be  drengthened;  mv  left  wing  will  be  fupported  by  the  fea, 
iny  l ight  by  the  Euphrates.  I fhall  be  able  to  keep  open  my  com- 
munications w iih  the  Diarbekir  and  Armenia,  corn-countries,  and 
which  are  difjffeCtcd  to  the  Cliand  Turk.  I will  call  on  the  aflift- 
ance  of  the  Bedouins',  Turcomans,  Kurds,  Armenians,  and  Perfians, 
to  the  ruin  of  their  common  enemy  ; and,  forming  a great  body  of  ^ 
cavalry,  I /hall  foon  crofs  the  fix  or  feven  hundred  miles  which  (e- 
parafe  me  from  the  Bofphorus,  which  I may  perhaps  crofs  on  rafts,  ' 
and  I will  then  enter  Conftantinople.  3 here  a new  coiirfe  is  opened 
to  me.  1 enter  on  the  tlieatre  of  Europe,  and  form  a counterpoife 
to  all  the  powers.  I fhall  be  able  either  to  edablifli  or  dreno-then 
the  republic  of  all  Greece  by  Albania  and  Corfu.  I /hall  be  able 
to  keep  open  the  communication  with  Italy  and  France.  I /hall  be 
able  to  raife  Poland  from  its  nuns,  and  to  form  a date  there  which 
may  maintain  the  ancient  balance  of  the  North.  Rufiia  will  be 
kept  in  check,  and  will  be  apprehenfive  of  internal  didurbances.  - 
Aultria,  placed  between  two  enemies,  will  have  dill  greater  caufe 
to  be  alarmed,  and  will  be  apprehenfive  for  the  enfranchifement  of 
1 ungary.  I’rulfia  will  re/ume  her  date  of  natural  alliance  with  | 
France  and  the  new  empire  of  Byzantium.  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
relieved  trom  the  prellure  of  Rullia,  will  increafe  both  in  their 
me.uis  anu  their  influence.  Mofeow,  jealous  of  Peterfburgh,  will 
icclaim^Us  mdepeudeiice.  EugUnd,  driven  from  the  Archipelago, 
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will  quit  the  Mediterranean,  and  >>ov  crnments,  tired  at  lenf>(l)  " 
fo  much  war,  battles,  fire,  liiall'acre,  crime,  and  tollies,  will  tlien  in 
a nulls  be  readv  to  lilten  to  peace.  Mav  1 be  able  to  lee  that  happy  ' 
day,  and  to  lee  an  obelilk  in  Condantino'ple  bear  i his  inlcriptiqn 
“ To  the  French  army,  the  conquerors  ot  Italy,  ol  Africa,  and  ot 
Afia.  To  Buonaparte,  member  ot  the  national  inifitnte,  the  pacifi- 
cator of  Europe.” 

1 he  intercepted  correfpondence  from  the  army  ot  General  Buo- 
naparte in  Egypt,  of  which  lo  much  has  beeti  f-iid,  is  now  piiblilhed. 
It  is  not  only  interefiing  on  account  ot  the  confcflion  of  the  perfons 
employed  on  the  expedition,  refpeefing  the  condition  ot  the  artny,  and 
the  dilguft  which  prevails  in  being  lent  to  fuel)  an  inholpitable 
country;  but  tl'.e  int rodmffion  contains  fome  very  pertinent  ob- 
fervations  on  the  motives  which  induced  the  directory  to  fet  it  on 
foot.  The  Frencli  had  long  turned  their  eyes  towards  Egypt. 
The  fdiiguine  difpolition  of  their  conluls  in  the  Levant  had  mini- 
Itered  with  admirable  effe6f  to  the  credulity  and  avarice,  and  amlii- 
tion,  of  this  relllels  nation,  by  alTuring  them  that  Egypt  was  the  Pa- 
r.idife  of  the  Kali,  the  key  of  the  trearures  ot  the  Indies  ; ealy  to  be 
Icized,  and  Hill  more  eafy  to  be  kept  ! There  was  not  a Frenchman 
under  the  old  regimen,  who  was  not  fully  p>eiTiiaded  ot  the  truth  of 
all  this  ; and  certainly  they  have  loll  nothing  of  tlieir  ambition, 
their  avarice,  and  their  credulity,  under  the  new. 

Egspt,  however,  though  laid  and  believed  to  be  a rich  country, 
promiled  no  immediate  lupplies  of  plunder  ; and  the  projedf  for 
ieizing  it  would  fiill  have  remained  in  the  port-folio  of  Citizen  Tal- 
leyrand, had  not  a circumfiance  happened  that  made  its  fpeedy 
adoption  a meafure  of  neceility. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  direffory  long  fince  engaged  to  make 
3 free  gift  to  the  army,  of  looo  million  livres,  at  the  conclulion  of  a 
general  peace.  This  engagement,  like  many  others,  it  leemed  to 
liive  forgotten  ; till  the  necelTity  of  atr;iching  the  troops  to  their 
infereds,  and  thus  enabling  them  to  perfei5f  the  revolution  of  the 
i8th  Fruffidor,  made  it  neceffarv  for  ilie  triumvirate  to  renew  their 
promife,  and  to  revive  the  languid  expetlfations  of  the  army.  None 
contiibiited  more  to  the  fuccefs  of  this  fatal  day  titan  the  army  of 
Italy,  wliich,  to  the  eternal  difgrace  of  Buonaparte,  was  permitted 
to  overawe  the  councils,  and  to  aliume  to  itlelf  the  whole  power  of 
the  date.  Such  a lervire  could  not  be  overlooked  : their  claim  to 
a portion  of  the  milliard  became  doubly  valid  ; and,  as  the  vvar  in 
Italy  was  now  fuppofed  to  be  at  an  end,  tlioulands  ot  tliem  returned 
to  France  to  claitii  it. 

Here  began  the  difficulties  of  the  directory.  They  had  no  money 
to  give  ; but  it  was  not  advifablb  to  contels  it  : and  the  expedition 
to  Egypt  was,  therefore,  brought  forward,  as  an  excellent  exped>- 
ent  tor  quieting  tlie  prelent  clamour,  and  providing  for  4.0,000  vete- 
ran troops,  inured  to  plunder,  and  impatient  of  controul  ; who 
were  too  (enfihle  of  their  merits  to  be  quietly  laid  alide,  and  too  ur- 
gent in  their  dernands  to  be  cajoled  with  empty  proniifcs. 

Hence  arofe  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  wliicli  was  to  eclipfe,  in 
immediate  advantages,  the  boafied  conqnefis  of  Cortes  and  Pizarro. 

It  appears  frotn  fome  of  Buonaparte’s  letters,  that  he  liad  not  the 
flightelf  idea  of  wintering  in  Egypt.  “ I fhall  pafs  (lays  he)  the 
cdld  months  in  Burgundy,  where  I wifli  you  would  look  out  lonie 
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little  j'lace  for  me  ” Buonaparte  was  to  leave  liis  devoted  fol, 
lowers  ''1  moult^er  iwav  in  tlie  iindilhirbed  poirelTion  of  E<jvpt,  and 
u,  der  fome  plautiblc  pretence  to  return  to  Europe  with  his  ablelt 
officers,  and  with,  perhaps,  a handful  of  the  moft  dudlile  and  tratt- 
ablc  of  his  troops.  , 

■ 'i'hi.s  .plan,  and  no  other,  accounts  for  his  keeping  the  fleet  on  the  i 
coall,  in  fpite  ot  the  remonllrances  of  Bruevs,  and  the  evident  danr  • 
ger  i.o  which.it  was  expoled — it  wa>  »o  carrv  back  the  “ Conqueror 
of  Egvpi”  in  triumph  to  France,  ind  the  admiral,  who  was  vtliolly 
unai  quainted  with  his  defign,  fell  a facnficc  at  la(t  to  a perfidy  which 
lie  could  not  comprehend. 

ExUaEl  of  a Letter  from  Adjutant-general  Boyer,  to  General  Kilmaine, 
dated  Grand  Cairo,  July  28,  1798. 

“ Our  entrance  into  Grand  Cairo  will  doubtlefs  excite  that  fenfar  . 
tion  at-home,  which  every  extraordinary  event  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce i but,  w lien  you  come  to  know  the  kind  of  enemy  we  had  to 
combat,  the  little  art  they  cmploied  againft  us,  and  the  perfei^l  nul- 
lity of  all  their  meariircs,  our  expedition  and  our  vidlories  will  ap-  ' 
pear  to  you  very  common  things. 

We  began  by  making  an  alTault  upon  a place  without  any  defence,  } 
and  garriloned  by  about  500  Janizaries,  of  whom  fcaice  a man  knew  *1 
liow  to  level  a nuifket.  1 allude  to  Alexandria,  a huge  and  wretched  ' 
fkelcton  of  a place,  open  on  everv  fide,  and  molt  certainly  very  un-  1 
able  to  refill  the  eflorts  ot  25,000  men,  w ho  attacked  it  at  the  fame  j 
inllanl.  We  loll,  notwifhltandiug,  150  men,  whom  we  tnight  have 
prelerved  by  only  fummonmg  the  town — but  it  was  thought  necef- 
iary  to  begin  by  linking  terror  into  the  enemy. 

Alter  this  we  marched  againit  the  Mamelucks,  a people  highly 
celebrated  miongli  the  bgyptians  for  their  bravery,  'ibis  rabble 
(I  catinot  call  them  loldicrs),  who  has  not  the  moll  trifling  i.dea  of 
tadtics,  and  know  nothing  of  war  but  the  blood  that  is  Ipil't  in  it, 
appeared  for  the  firll  time  oppoled  to  our  army  on  the  13th  of  July. 
From  the  firll  dawn  of  day,  tlicy  made  a general  dilplay  of  their 
forces,  vvh'ch  llrnggled  round  and  round  our  army  hke  fo  many 
cattle  ; fometimes  gallopping,  and  lometimcs  pacing  in  groups  of 
10,  50,  100,  &c.  Alter  lome  time,  they  made  feyeral  atiempt.s,  in 
a llyle  equally  ridiculous  and  curious,  to  break  in  upon  us;  but, 
finding  every  w here  a reliflance  which  they  probably  did  not  ex- 
pedl,  they  Ipent  the  day  in  keeping  us  ex)mfcd  to  the  fury  of  a 
burning  fun.  Had  we  been  a little  more  enterprizing  this  day,  I 
think  their  fate  would  have  been  decided  ; but  General  Buonaparte 
temporized,  tltat  he  might  make  a trial  of  his  enemy,  and  become 
acquainted  with  their  manner  of  fighting.  The  day  ended  with  the  ' 
retreat  of  the  Mamelucks,  who  Icarcely  loll  25  men.  We  continued 
our  ntarch  up  the  Nile  till  the  2 1 11,  which  w as  the  day  that  put  a final 
termination  to  the  power  of  the  Mamelucks  in  Egypt.  I fhould  be 
familiar  with  the  language  of  the  country,  and,  what  is  of  Hill  more 
importance,  in  the  confidence  of  the  great,  to  be  enabled  to  give  you 
an  idea  ot  the  relources  found  in  this  city  ; but,  from  the  complaints 
J hear,  and  the  demands  of  leyeral  generals  who  wifh  to  return,  I can 
ealily^perieive  that  there  are  vail  dilcontents  in  the  army.  Gene- 
rally fpeaking,  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  conceive  the  miferies  endured 
by  the  army  during  its  17  days’. march;  finding  no  \yhere  a bit  of 

■ ■ ■'  ' ' ' ' bread, 
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bread,  nor  a diop  of  wine,  we  were  reduced  to  live  on  melons, 
gourds,  poultry,  buffalo- meat,  and  Nile-water. 

Sucli,  my  general,  is  the  fuccin(il  account  of  our  operations. 
There  is  a talk  already  of  our  afcending  the  Nile  as  far  as  the  cata- 
racts: an  expedition  that  will  make  a number  of  officers  throw  up 
their  commilTions,” 

In  this  correfpondcnce  there  are  two  confidential  letters  from 
Rear-admiral  Genteaume  to  tlie  minifter  of  the  marine  in  France, 
giving  an- account  of  the  glorious  battle  off  Aboukir.  He  was  on- 
board I’Orient  during  the  engagement.  Thefe  letters  are  the  more 
interfiling,  as  they  elucidate  two  very  important  points. — The  firft' 
proves  that  Buonap  irte  acted  the  part  of  a villain  in  having  endea- 
voured to  injme  the  reputation  of  Admiral  Brueys,  and  to  inCult 
liis  alhes.  Buonaparte  had  afferted,  that  this  unfortunate  admiral 
detained  the  Frencii  fleet  on  the  coafl  of  Egypt  contrary  to'  his 
wilhes  i :>nd,  in  tliis  lefer,  Genteaume  commander  in  chief  of  all 
the  French  naval  forces  in  Egypt,  proves  that  Brueys  only  remain- 
ed on  the  coafl  becaufe  Buonaparte  -.ould  not  permit  him  to  de- 
part 1 — The  fecond  proves  that  the  aliertion  made  in  the  French  pa- 
pers, and  re-echoed  in  fome  of  our  patriotic  prints,  that  the  fate  of 
the  day  v'as  undecided  until  the  Orient  took  fire,  is  talle.  Betides, 
the  authentic  and  irrefragable  teftimony  of  Admiral  Genteaume, 
that  the  van  of  the  French  fleet  was  in  our  polfeliion  before  tlie' 
event  took  place,  we  have  alfo  the  exurefs  authority  of  Capt.  Berry 
for  faying,  that  fix  of  their  (hips  had  flruck  before  the  Orient  was 
perceived  to  be  on  fire  ; and  that  not  only  he,  but  every  officer 
who  was  in  a fituation  of  judging,  is  perfuaded  that  the  Orient  her- 
felf  had  previoully  flruck  to  the  Britifh  flag. 

Nov.  17,  1798.  General  Buonaparte,  having  been  made  ac- 
quainted witii  the  intentions  of  the  Arab  chief,  Mourad  Bey,  who 
was  marching  towards  Cairo  with  very  confiderable  forces  to  attack 
Jiim,  fummoned  a council  of  war,  to  which  fome  of  the  leading  men 
among  the  natives,  who  profeffed  friendftiip  to  his  views,  as  well  as 
all  the  fuperior  officers  of  his  own  army  were  invited  to  attend,  in 
order  to  confider  of  the  befl  means  of  defending  the  country,  and  of 
levying  new  impofitions  on  the  inhabitants  to  pay  the  troops. 

Buonaparte  having  opened  the  bulinefsof  the  meeting,  a native  of 
Tripoli,  who  was  prefent,  drew  a piflol  and  (hot  Buonaparte  dead 
on  the  (pot.  The  tiative  officers  followed  the  example  of  the  Tri- 
poline,  by  falling  on  the  other  French  officers,  all  of  whom  were 
put  to  death.  1 his  proceeding  was  tlie  fignal  tor  a general  maffacre 
of  the  I'rfnch  who  were  at  Cairo. 

The  above  ititelligence  feetus  to  form  the  conclufion  of  ottr  arti- 
cle ; w Inch,  though  not  confirmed  by  any  official  advices,  certainly 
has  not  as  yet  been  officially  contradii:ted.  If  any  thing  further, 
worthy  the  notice  of  our  readers,  fliould  occur  on  the  fubjefl,  we' 
fliall  give  it  in  a future  number. 

PHENOMENA  of  CONGELATION. 

WATER  and  other  fltiids  are  capable  of  containing  the  element 
of  fire  or  heat  in  two  very  different  dates.  In  the  one,  they 
feem  to  imbibe  the  fire  in  fuch  a manner,  that  it  eludtis  all  the  me-’ 
, thuds 
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thuds  by  which  we  are  arrn(lorned  to  obferve  it,  either  by  otir  fAe. 
fation  of  feeling,  or  tlie  iherinometer  ; in  tlie  other,  it  m'anifcfts  it- 
lelf  obviuiiflv  to  oitr  letifcs,  either  by  the  loiitli,  the  thermometer, 
or  the  emilTion  6f  light.  * 

In  the  fin)  of  thefe  fiate^,  we  call  the  body  cold-,  at>d  are  apt  to  fay 
that  this  coldnefs  is  occalioned  by  the  abfence  of  heat.  But  tins 
manner  of  exprelfing  ourlelves  is  certainly  improper  ; for  even 
thofe  fluids  which  are  coldefl  to  the  touch  contain  a va(f  deal  of 
heat.  This  vapour,  which  is  colder  to  the  touch  than  the  water 
front  wliicli  it  wa.s  railed,  contains  an  immcnic  quantity  of  fire, 
even  more  th.in  fuRicicnt  to  heat  it  red  hot.  '1  he  like  may  be 
faid  of  common  lalt,  and  fnow,  or  ice.  1)  a quantity  of  thefe  fub- 
ftances  is  fcparately  reduced  to  the  degree  of  28  or  30  of  Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer,  upon  mixing  them  together,  the  heat  whidi 
would  have  taifed  the  thermometer  to  the-  degree  above  mentioned 
now  enters  into  the  lubftance  of  them  in  fuel)  a nianner  that  the 
mercury  falls  dow  ns  to  o.  Here  an  exceffive  degree  of  cold  is  pro- 
duced, and  yet  we  ate  fure  that  the  fubOances  contain  the  very  lame 
quantity  of  heat  that  they  formerly  did  : nay,  thev  will  even  feem 
exceedingly  cold,  when  they  molt  certainly  contain  a great  deal 
more  heat  than  they  originally  did  ; for  they  abforb  it  from  all  bo- 
dies around  them  ; and,  if  a fmall  veird  full  of  water  is  }mt  irr  the 
middle  of  fuch  a mixiurc,  it  will  in  a (hort  time  be  full  of  ice. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  our  fenles,  even  w hen  aliilied  by  ther- 
mometers, can  only  judge  of  the  date  in  w hich  the  element  of  fire  is 
with  relation  to  the  bodies  around  us,  without  regard  to  the  quan- 
tity contained  in  them.  Thus,  it  heat  flows  from  any  part  of  our 
body  into  any  fubfiance  adually  in  contad  with  it,  the  fenfation  of 
cold  is  excited,  and  we  call  that  fubfiance  cold  ■,  but  if  it  flows  from 
any  fubfiance  into  our  body,  the  fenfation  of  heat  is  excited,  and  w^e 
call  that  fubfiance  hot,  without  regard  to  the  abfolute  quantity  con- 
tained in  either  cafe. 

Of  all  known  (uhfianccs,  the  atmofpliere  either  abloibs  or  throws 
out  hear  w ith  the  )»;ofi  remarkable  facility  ; and  in  one  or  other  of 
thefe  fiates  it  always  is  with  relpcrt  to  tlie  furface  of  the  earth,  and 
fuch  bodies  as  are  placed  on  or  near  it  ; for  thefe,  properly  (peak- 
ing, have  no  temperature  of  their  own,  but  are  entirely  regulated 
by  that  of  tlie  atmolphere. — When  the  air  has  been  for  fome  time 
abforbing  the  heat  from  terrefirial  bodies,  a froft  mufi  be  tlie  un- 
doubted conlequence,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  water  freezes  in  a 
veffel  put  into  a freezing  mixture;  and,  were  this  abforption  to 
continue  for  a length  of  time,  the  whole  earth  would  be  converted 
into  a frozen  mafs.  There,  are,  however,  certain  powers  in  nature, 
by  which  ibis  effetl  is  always  prevented  ; and  the  molt  violent  frofi 
we  can  imagine  imifi  alwavs  as  it  were  defeat  its  own  piirpofes,  amF 
end  in  a thaw'.  To  underfiand  this  (ubjed),  we  mufi  oblerve, 

1.  In  that  Date  of  the  atmofpliere  which  we  denominate  froft,- 
there  is  a moft  intimate  union  between  the  air  and  the  water  it 
contains;  and  therefore  froliy  weather,  except  in  very  high  lati- 
tudes, IS  generally  dear. 

2.  When  (ucli  an  union  takes  place,  either  in  winter  or  fummer, 
we  obfeive  the  atmofpherc  alfo  inclined  to  abforb  heat,  and  con- 
fequcntly  to  frofi.  Thus  in  clear  fettled  weather,  even  in  fum-- 

nier, 
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I mer,  thougli  the  day  may  be  excellively  hot  by  reafon  of  the  coa- 
I tinned  funfhine,  yet  the  mornings  and  evenings  are  remarkably  cold. 
It  and  fometimes  even  dii'agreeably  lo.  . 

3.  The  air  being  therefore  always  ready  in  the  time  of  froff,  or  in 
I clear  weatlier,  to  abforb  lieat  from  every  fubflance  which  comes  in- 

Ito  conlatt  will!  it,  it  follows  that  it  mull  allb  abforb  part  of  that 
which  belongs  to  tlie  vapours  contained  in  it. 

4.  Though  vapour  is  capable  of  becoming  much  colder  than  wa- 
^ ter  without  being  frozen,  yet  by  a continued  abforption  it  niufl  at 
. lad  part  with  its  latent  heat,  i.  e.  that  which  elfentially  conditutes  it 
vapour  ; and  without  which  it  is  no  longer  vapoui',  but  water  or  ice. 

I No  fooner,  therefore,  does  the  frod  arrive  at  a certain  pitch,  than 
the  vapours,  every  where  difperfed  through  tlie  air,  give  out  their 
latent  lieat : tlie  atniofphere  then  becomes  clouded  ; the  frod  eitlier 
totally  goes  off,  or  becomes  milder  by  reafon  of  the  great  quantity 
of  Iveat  ilifcharged  into  the  air  ; and  the  vapours  defcend  in  rain, 
hail,  or  Ihow,  according  to  the  pat  ticular  dilpofition  of  the  atmof- 
phere  at  the  time. 

5.  Even  in  the  polar  regions,  where  it  may  be  thought  that  the 
frod  mud  increafe  beyond  meaftire,  there  are  alfo  natural  means  for 
preventing  its  running  to  extremes.  The  principal  caufe  here  is, 
the  mixture  of  a great  quantity  of  vapours  from  the  more  tempe- 
rate regions  of  the  globe  with  the  air  in  thofe  dreary  climates.  It 
is  well  known,  that  aqueous  vapour  always  flies  from  a warm  to 
a colder  place.  For  this  reafon,  the  vapours  railed  by  the  fun  in 
the  more  temperate  regions  of  the  earth,  nuid  continually  travel 
northward  and  fouthward  in  great  quantities.  Thus  they  furnilh 
materials  for  thofe  imnienfe  quantities  of  fnow  and  ice  which  arc 
to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  poles,  and  which  we  can- 
not imagine  tlie  weak  influence  of  tlie  fun  in  thele  parts  capable  of 
riifing.  It  is  impoflible  that  a quantity  of  vapour  can  be  mixed 
with  frody  air,  w ithout  coniinunicating  a great  deal  of  lieat  to  it ; 
and  thus  there  are  often  thaws  of  coitliderable  duration  even  in 
ihofe  cli.mates  where,  from  the  little  influence  of  the  fun,  we  diould 
fuppofe  tlie  frod  would  be  perpetual. 

6.  We  may.  now  account  with  fonie  probability  for  the  uncertain 
duration  of  frods.  lii  this  country  they  arc  feldom  of  a long  con- 
tiniunce  ; becaiile  tlie  vapours  raifed  from  the  lea  with  which  our 
iflaiid  is  furrouiided,  perpetually  mix  with  the  air  over  tlie  iflaivd, 
and  prevent  a long  duration  of  t,he  frod.  For  tlie  fame  realbn, 
frods  are  never  of  fucli  long  duration  in  maritime  places  on  the 
continent  as  in  the  inland  ones.  There  is  nothing,  however,  more 
uncertain  than  tlie  motion  of  the  vapours  with  which  tlie  air  is 
coudantly  filled  ; and  therefore  it  is  impoflible  to  progiiodicate  the 
duration  of  a frod  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  In  general,  we 
may  always  be  certain,  that,  if  a quantity  of  vapour  is  accumulated 
in  any  place,  no  intenfe  froli  can  fubfid  in  that  place  for  any  length 
ot  time  ; and,  by  whatever  caufes  the  vapours  are  driven  from  place 
, to  place,  by  the  fame  caufes  the  frods  are  regulated  throughout 
the  whole  world. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  even  folid  bodies  are  liable  to 
be  alfected  by  frod.  Timber  is  often  apparently  frozen,  and  ren- 
dered exceedingly  difficult  to  law.  Marl,  chalk,  and  other  lefs  lo- 
Jid  terredrial  concretions,  will  be  Ihattered  by  drong  and  durable 

trolls. 
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froftsk  Metals  are  contrafled  by  froft  : thus,  an  iron  tube,  n ftet 
long,  upon  being  expofed  to  the  air  in  a frofty  night,  loll  two  lines 
of  its  length.  On  the  contrary,  froft  fwells  or  dilates  water  near 
one-tenth  of  its  bulk.  Mr.  Boyle  made  feveral  experiments  with 
metalline  velfels,  exceedingly. thick  and  ftrong ; which  being  filled 
with  water,  clofe  flopped,  and  expofed  to  the  cold,  burft  by  the  ex- 
panfjon  of  the  frozen  fluid  within  them.  Trees  are  frequently  de- 
ftroyed  by  froft,  as  if  burnt  up  by  the  moll  exceffive  heat;  and  in 
very  ftrong  trofts,  walnut-trees,  afties,  and  even  oaks,  are  lonietimes 
fplit  and  cleft,  fo  as  to  be  feen  through,  and  this  with  a terrible 
noife,  like  the  explofion  of  fire-arms. 

Froft  naturally  proceeds  from  the  upper  parts  of  bodies  down- 
wards : but  how  deep  it  will  reacli  in  earth  or  water,  is  not  ealily 
known  ; becaufe  this  depth  may  vary  with  the  degree  of  coldnels  in 
the  air,  by  a longer  or  fltorter  duration  of  the  froft,  the  texture  of 
the  earth,  the  nature  of  the  juices  wherewith  it  is  impregnated,  the  • 
conftitution  of  its  more  internal  parts  as  to  heat  and  cold,  the  na- 
ture of  its  effluvia,  &c.  Mr.  Boyle,  in  order  to  afeertain  this 
depth,  after  four  nights  of  hard  froft,  dug  in  an  orchard,  where 
the  ground  was  level  and  bare,  and  found  the  froft  had  fcarcely 
reached  three  inches  and  a half,  and  in  a garden  nearer  the  houie 
only  two  inches  below  the  lurface.  Nine  or  ten  lucceftive  frofty 
nights  froze  the  bare  ground  in  the  garden  fix  inches  and  a half 
deep  ; and  in  the  orchard,  where  a wall  fheltered  it  from  the  fouth 
fun,  to  the  depth  of  eight  inches  and  a half.  He  alfo  dug  in  an 
orchard,  near  a wall,  about  a week  aftervvards,  and  found  the  froft 
toliavc  penetrated  to  the  depth  of  14  inches.  In  a garden  at  Mof- 
cow,  the  froft  in  a hard  feafon  only  penetrates  to  two  feet  : and  the 
uimoft  eft'eiit  that  Captain  James  mentions  the  cold  to  have  had 
upon  the  ground  of  Charlton  iftand,  was  to  freeze  it  to  10  feet 
deep  : whence  may  appear  the  different  degrees  of  cold  of  that  illand 
and  Ruftia.  And,  as  to  the  freezing  of  water  at  the  abovementioned 
ifland,  the  captain  tells  us,  it  does  not  naturally  congeal  above  the 
depth  of  fix  feet,  the  reft  being  by  accident.  Water  all'o,  expofed 
to  the  cold  air  in  large  velfels,  always  freezes  firft  at  the  upper  lur- 
face, the  ice  gradually  increaling  and  thickening  downwards:  for 
which  r«afon,  frogs  retire  in  frofty  weather  to  the  bottom  of  ditches; 
atiJ  it  is  laid  that  (hoals  of  filh  retire  in  winter  to  thole  depths-  of  she 
leas  and  rivers  where  they  arc  not  to  be  found  in  fummer.  Water, 
like  the  earth,  feems  not  dilpoled  to  receive  any  very  intenie  de- 
gree of  cold  at  a conliderable  depth  or  dilfance  from  the  air.  The 
vaft  malTes  of  ice  found  in  the  northern  feas,  being  only  many 
flakes  and  fragments,  which.  Aiding  under  each  other,  are,  by  the 
congelation  of  the  intercepted  water,  cemented  ttigetfier. 

In  cold  countries,  the  froft  often  proves  fatal  to  mankind  ; not 
only  producing  gangrenes,  but  even  death  itfelf.  'I  hole  « ho  die 
of  it  have  their  hands  and  feet  firft  feized,  till  they  grow  paft  feel- 
ing it  ; after  which  the  reft  of  their  bodies  is  fo  invaded,  that 
they  are  taken  with  a drowfinefs,  which,  if  indulged,  they  awake 
no  more,  hut  die  infenfiblv.  But  there  is  another  way  whereby  it 
proves  mortal,  viz  by  freezing  the  abdomen  and  vilcera,  which  on 
diffedfion  are  found  to  be  mortified  and  black 

T he  great  power  of  froft  on  vegetables  is  a thing  fufficiently 
knowji ; but  the  differences  between  the  frofts  of  a levere  winter  > 

and 
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'jnd  thofe  which  happen  in  the  fpring  morniii  's,  in  their  efFetis  on 
plants  and  trees,  were  never  pertectly  cxid. lined,  till  by  MeiE  Du 
Hamel  and  Buftbn  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Pans  Academy. 

The  fro  Its  of  (evere  winters  arc  much  more  terrible  than  thofe  of 
the  fpring,  as  they  bring  on  a privation  ot  ail  the  pioduCts  of  the 
tenderer  part  of  the  vcj;etable  w orld  ; but  then  they  are  not  fre- 
quent, Inch  winters  happening  pet  haps  but  once  in  an  age  ; and  the 
froffs  ot  the  Ipring  are  in  reality  greater  injuries  to  us  than  thefe,  as 
they  are  every  year  repeated. 

In  regard  to  trees,  the  great  difTerence  is  this,  that  the  frofls  of 
fevere  winters  aff'eCt  even  their  wood,  their  trunks,  and  large  bran- 
ches ; whereas  thofe  of  the  fpring  liave  only  power  to  hurt  the 
buds.  The  winter  froft  happening  at  a time  when  mort  of  the 
trees  in  our  wmods  and  gardens  have  neitiier  leave.s,  flowers,  nor 
fruits,  upon  them,  and  have  their  buds  fo  hard  as  to  be  proof  againft 
■ lliglit  injuries  of  weather,  efpeciully  if  the  preceding  fummer  has 
not  been  too  wet  ; in  this  (fate,  if  there  are  no  unlucky  circumlhinces 
attending,  the  generality  of  trees  bear  moderate  winters  very  well  ; 
but  hard  frolis,  which  happen  late  in  the  winter,  caufe  very  great 
injuries  even  to  thofe  trees  wliich  they  do  not  utterly  deflroy.  Thefe 
are,  i.  Long  cracks  following  the  direttion  of  the  fibres.  2.  Parcels 
of  dead  wood  inciofed  round  with  wood  yet  in  a living  flate.  And, 
y.  1 hat  dilleinperature  which  the  forefters  call  the  double  blea,  which 
I is  a perfeift  circle  of  blea,  or  foft  white  wood,  which,  when  the  tree 
is  afterwards  felled,  is  found  covered  by  a circle  of  hard  and  folid 
wood. — The  opinions  of  authors  about  the  expofition  of  trees  to  the 
different  quarters,  have  been  very  different,  and  moft  of  them 
grounded  on  no  rational  foundation.  Many  are  of  opinion  that  the 
ctfei^ts  of  frofl  are  moft  violently  felt  on  thofe  trees  which  which  are 
expofed  to  the  north  ; and  others  think  the  fouth  or  the  weft  are 
moff  ffrongly  affeffed  by  them.  'Ihere  is  no  doubt  but  the  north 
expofure  is  fubjefl  to  the  greatelt  cold.  It  does  nor,  however,  fol- 
low from  tills,  that  tlie  injury  muff  be  alwa\s  greateff  on  the  trees 
expofed  to  the  north  in  froffs  : on  tlie  contrary,  there  are  abundant 
proofs  that  it  is  on  the  fouth  fide  that  tree.s  are  generally  more  injured 
by  frofl  : and  it  is  plain  from  repeated  experiments,  that  there  are 
particular  accidents,  under  which  a more  moderate  frofl  may  do 
more  injury  to  vegetables,  than  tlie  moff  fevere  one  which  happens 
to  them  under  more  favourable  circnmiiances'. 

It  is  plain  from  the  accounts  of  the  injuries  trees  received  by  the 
frofls  in  1709,  that  the  greateff  of  all  were  owing  to  repeated  faUe 
thaws,  fucceeded  by  repeated  new  fiofis.  Bur  the  frofls  of  the 
fpring-feafon  furnifli  abundantly  more  minierous  examples  of  this 
truth  ; and  fome  experiments  made  by  the  f ount  dc  Buflbn,ai  large 
Jii  his  own  ivoods,  prove  inconteflably,  that  it  is  not  the  leverdi  cold 
or  mod  fixpd  frofl  that  does  the  greatelt  injury  to  vegetables. 

'J'his  is  an  obfervation  diredly  oppolite  to  the  comiiioii  opinion  ; 
yet  is  not  the  lefs  true,  nor  is  it  any  way  difrord.int  to  rcafoii.  \\''c 
find  by  a number  of  experiments,  that  humidity  is  the  thing  that 
makes  frofl  fatal  to  vegetables;  and  ihere/’ore  every  thing  that  ran 
occafion  humidit\'‘in  them,  expofes  them  to  tlicfe  injuries,  and  every 
thing  that  can  prevent  or  take  off  an  over  proportion  of  humidity  in 
them,  every  thing  that  can  dry  them  though  with  ever  fo  increafed  a 
cold,  niufl  prevent  or  preferve  them  from  thofe  injuries.  Numerous 
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experiments  and  obfervations  tend  to  prove  this.  It  is  well  known 
that  vegetables  always  feel  the  froff  very  defperately  in  low  places 
where  there  are  fogs.  The  plants  which  Hand  by  a river  fide  are 
frequently  found  dedroyed  by  t!ie  fpring  and  autumnal  frofls,  while 
thofe  of  the  lame  fpecies,  which  Hand  in  a drier  place,  fuffer  little  or 
perhaps  not  at  all  by  them  ; and  the  low  and  wet  parts  of  foreds  are 
well  known  to  produce  worfe  wood  than  the  high  and  drier.  The 
coppice  wood  in  wet  and  low  parts  of  common  woods,  though  it  pufh 
out  more  vigoroudy  at  fird  than  that  of  otiter  places,,  yet  never 
comes  to  fo  good  a growth  ; for  the  frod  of  the  fpring,  killing  thefe 
early  top-lhoots,  obliges  the  lower  part  of  the  trees  to  throw  out 
lateral  branches  : and  the  lame  tiling  happens  in  a greater  or  fmaller 
degree  to  the  coppice  wood  that  grow.®  under -cover  of  larger  trees 
in  great  foreds  ; for  here  the  vapours,  not  being  carried  od’eitherby 
the  fun  or  wind,  dagnate  and  freeze,  and  in  the  fame  manner  dedroy 
the  young  fhoots,  as  the  fogs  of  marlhy  places.  It  is  a general  ob-  . 
fervation  alfo,  that  the  frod  is  never  hurtful  to  the  late  dioots  of  the 
vine,  or  to  the  flower-buds  of  trees,  except  when  it  follows  heavy 
dews,  or  a long  rainy  feafon,  and  then  it  never  fails  to  do  great  mif- 
chief,  though  it  be  ever  fo  llight. 

The  frod  is  always  obferved  to  be  more  mifehievous  in  its  confe- 
quences  on  newly  cultivated  ground  than  in  other  places  ; and  this 
,is,becaufc  the  vapours  which  continually  arife  from  the  earth,  find 
an  Cdlier  palfage  from  thofe  plates  than  from  others.  Trees  alfo 
which  have  been  newly  cut,  fufi'trmore  than  others  by  the  fpring 
frods,  w hich  is  owing  to  their  diootingoul  more  vigoroudy. 

Frods  alfo  do  more  damage  on  light  and  Candy  giounds,  than  on 
the  tougher  and  firmer  foils,  fuppoling  both  equally  dry  ; and  this 
feems  partly  owing  to  their  being  more  early  in  their  prodnitions, 
and  partly  to  their  lax  texture  fuflering  a greater  quantity  of  vapours 
to  tranfpire. 

It  alfo  has  been  frequently  obferved,  that  the  fidc-dioots  of  trees 
are  more  liibjert  to  peridi  by  the  fpring  frods  than  thofe  from  the 
top  ; and  M.  Bnffon,  who  examined  into  thi;;  with  great  accuracy, 
always  found  the  edeiffs  of  the  fpring  frods  much  greater  near  the 
ground  than  elfewhere.  The  dioots  within  a foot  of  the  ground 
quickly  peridied  by  them  ; thofe  which  dood  at  two  or  three  feet 
high,  bore  them  mucli  better  ; and  thofe  at  four  feet  and  upwards 
frequently  remained  wliolly  unhurt,  wliile  tlie  lower  ones  were  en- 
tirely dedroyed. 

There  is  a feries  of  obfervations,  which  have  proved  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  it  is  not  the  hard  frods  wliicli  fo  much  hurt  plants,  as 
thofe  frods,  though  lefs  (evere,  whicli  happen  when  they  are  full  of 
iiioidure;  and  this  clearly  explains  tlie  account  of  all  the  great 
damages  done  by  the  fevere  frods  being  on  the  Ibuth  fide  of  the  trees 
which  are  aftedted  by  them,  though  that  fide  lias  been  plainly  all  the 
while  lefs  cold  than  the  north.  Great  damage  is  alfo  done  to  the 
wedern  (ides  of  trees  and  plantations,  when  after  a rain  with  a weft 
w'ind  the  vvind  turns  about  to  the  nortli  at  fun-fet,  as  is  frequently 
the  cafe  in  fpring,  or  vvlien  an  ead  wind  blows  upon  a thick  fog  be- 
fore fun- rifing. 

(Pliil.  Tranf.  vol.lxxiii.)  obferves,  that  it  was  not 
till  near  the  year  1730,  that  tliermonieters  were  made  with  any  de- 
gree of  accuracy  j and  in  four  or  five  years  after  this,  the  firft 
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obfervations  were  made  uhich  prove  the  freezing  of  quickfilver.  On 
the  accellion  of  ilic  lunprefs  Anne  Ivanouna  to  the  tlirone  ot  Rnllia, 
three  profeii'ors  of  the  I'mperial  academy  ^'crecliofen  to  ex.plore  and 
I defcrihe  the  different  parts  of  her  Aliatic  dominions,  and  to  inquire 
I into  tlie  communication  betw.  ixt  Alia  and  America.  Ttiefe  were  Dr. 

; John  George  Gmelin,  in  the  ilepnrttnent  of  natural  liilloiy  and 
chemiltry  ; M.  Cierard  Frcdei  ic  Muller,  as  general  h lloriograyher ; 
and  M . l.o.iis  de  I’l  lie  de  h Cruyere,  for  the  department  of  alti  onomy  ; 
draughtfmen  and  other  proper  aflillanrs  beitig  appointed  to  attettd 
them.  The\  departi-d  troiti  Peieifbitrgh  in  1733;  atid  fucli  as  fur- 
vived  did  not  retuFii  till  ten  years  alter.  The  thei motnetrical  obfer- 
vattons  were  communicated  bv  Profclfor  Gmelin,  who  fird  publiflie.d 
them  in  his  Flora  Sibirica,  and  afterwards  more  fully  in  the  Jotirnal 
of  his  Travels.  An  abrtract  of  them  was  likewife  inferted  in  the 
Peterfburg  Commentaries  for  the  years  1756  and  1765,  taken,  after 
the  profelfor’s  death,  from  his  original  dilpatches  in  polfeliion  of  the 
Imperial  academy. 

In  the  winter  of  1734  and  1735,  Mr.  Gmelin  being  at  Yencfeilk, 
in  58^  N.  lat.  and  92  E.  Ion.  from  Greenwich,  firft  obferved  fuch  a 
defeent  of  the  mercury,  as  w'e  know  mull  have  been  attended  with 
congelation.  “ Here  (fays  he)  we  firft  experienced  the  truth  of 
wliat  various  travellers  have  related  with  refpedt  to  the  extreme 
cold  of  Siberia  ; for,  about  the  middle  of  December,  fuch  fevere 
weather  fet  in,  as  we  were  fore  had  never  been  known  in  our  time  at 
Peterfburg.  The  air  feemed  as  if  it  were  frozen,  with  tlie  appearance 
of  a fog,  which  did  not  fuffer  the  fmoke  to  afeend  as  it  ilfued  from 
the  chimnies.  Birds  fell  down  out  of  the  air  as  dead,  and  froze 
immediately,  unlefs  they  were  brought  into  a warm  room.  When- 
ever the  door  was  opened,  a fog  fuddcnly  formed  round  it.  During 
the  day,  fhort  as  it  was,  parhelia  and  haloes  round  the  fun  were 
frequently  feen  ; and  in  the  night  mock  moons,  and  haloes  about 
tlie  moon.  Finally,  our  thermometer,  not  fubjeiT  to  the  fame  de- 
ception as  the  fenfes,  left  us  no  doubt  of  the  exceflive  cold  ; for 
the  quickfilver  in  it  was  reduced,  on  the  5th  of  January  O.  S. 
to  — 120°  of  Fahrenheit’s  fcale,  lower  than  it  had  ever  hitherto  been 
obferved  in  nature.” 

The  next  inftance  of  congelation  happened  at  Yakutfk,  in  N.  lat.  62. 
and  E.  Ion.  130.  'I  lie  weather  here  was  unnfually  mild  for  the  cli- 
mate, yet  the  tliermometer  fell  to  — 72°;  and  one  perfon  informed 
the  profellbr  by  a note,  that  the  mercury  in  his  barometer  was 
frozen.  He  hallened  immediately  to  his  houfe  to  beliold  fuch  a 
furprifing  phenomenon  ; but,  though  lie  w'as  witnels  to  the  faff,  the 
prejudice  he  entertained  againfl  the  poflibility  of  the  congelatioiv 
would  not  allow  him  to  believe  it.  “Not  feeling  (fays  he),  by  the 
way,  the  fame  effeffs  of  cold  as  1 had  experienced  at  other  times  in 
lefs  difiances,  I began,  before  my  arrival)  to  entertain  fufpicions 
about  the  congelation  of  his  quickfilver.  In  fa6t,  I faw  that  it  did 
not  continue  in  one  column,  but  was  divided  in  different  places  as 
into  little  cylinders,  which  appeared  frozen  ; and,  in  fome  of  thefe 
divifions  between  the  quickfilver,  I perceived  like  the  appearance  of 
frozen  moifiure.  It  immediately  occiii  red  to  me,  that  the  mercury 
might  have  bedn  cleaned  with  vinegar  and  lalt,  and  not  fufliciently 
dried.  The  perfon  acknowledged  it  had  been  purified  iti  that  man- 
ner. This  fame  quickfilver,  taken  out  of  the  barometer,  and  well 
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dried,  would  not  freeze  again,  though  expofed  to  a much  greater 
degree  of  cold,  as  fliewn  by  the  thermometer.” 

Another  fet  of  obfervatioiis,  in  the  courfe  of  wliich  the  merciirv 
frequently  congealed,  were  made  by  ProfelFor  Gmelin  at  Kirenga 
tort,  in  57^  N.  lat.  108  E.  Ion.  his  thermometer,  at  different  times 
ftandingat  — io8  °,'  86°,  —100°, — 1 13°, and  many  other  intermediate 
degrees.  This  happened  in  the  winter  of  1737  and  173S.  On  the 
37th  of  November,  after  the  thermometer  had  been  landing  for 
two  days  at  —46°,  he  found  it  funk  at  noon  to  108°.  Sufpedlin<r 
tome  miftake,  after  he  had  noted  down  the  obfervation,  he  inflantly 
ran  back,  and  found  it  at  102°;  but  afcending  with  fuch  rapidity, 
that  in  the  (pace  of  halfan  hour  it  had  rifen  to  — 19O.  This  pheno- 
menon,  which  appeared  fo  furprifing,  undoubtedly  depended  on  the 
expanfion  of  the  mercury  frozen- in  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer, 
and  which  now  melting,  forced  upwards  the  fmall  thread  in  the  Hem. 

A fimilar  appearance  was  obferved  at  the  fame  fort  a few  days 
after  ; and  on  the  29th  of  December,  O.  S.  he  found  the  mercury, 
which  had  been  ftanding  at  — 40°  in  the  morning,  funk  to  — ioo°  at  ' 
tour  in  the  afternoon.  At  this  time,  he  fays,  he  “ faw  fome  air  in  •' 
the  thermometer  feparating  the  quickfilyer  for  the  (pace  of  about  fix  { 
degrees.”  He  had  taken  notice  of  a fimilar  appearance  the  preceding  ' 
evening,  excepting  that  the  air,  as  he  (uppoled  it  to  be,  was  not  then  ; 
collected  into  one  place,  but  lay  fcatteied  in  feveral. 

Thefe  appearances  undoubtedly  proceeded  from  a congelation  of  I 
the  mercury,  thougli  the  prejudice  entertained  againff  the  polTibility  j 
of  this  phenomenon  would  not  allow  the  profelfor  even  to  inquire  , 
mto  It  at  all.  Several  other  obfervations  were  made  ; fome  of  which 
were  loft,  and  the  reff  contain  no  farther  information. 

I he  fecond  inffance  w here  a natural  congelation  of  mercury  has  i 
certainly  been  obferved,  is  recorded  in  the  TranfaCfions  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm.  The  weather,  in  January  1760'  , 
was  remarkably  cold  in  Lapland  j fo  that,  on  the  3th  of  that  montli*  1 
the  thermometers  fell  to — 76°, —128°,  or  lower;  on  the  23d  and  fol-  j 
lowing  days  they  fell  to— 38°,  — 790,_g,Oa„j  ^elow  —238°  entirely  ! 
into  theball.  1 his  was  oblerved  atTornea,  Sombio,  Jukafierf.and  Ut- 
lioki,four  places  in  Lapland,  fituated  between  the  63th  and  78th  degrees-  1 
of  N.  lat.  and  the  2i(tand  28th  ofE.  Ion.  The  perfon  who  Oblerved  ! 
them  was  M.  Andrew  Hellant,  who  makes  the  following  remarks,  | 
of  themfelves  fufficient  to  fhew  that  the  quicklilver  was  frozen.' 
‘During  the  cold  weather  at  Sombio  (fays  he),  as  it  was  dear  fun- 
thine,  though  fcarcely  the  whole  body  of  the  fun  appeared  above  the  1 
low'  woods  that  covered  our  horizon,  I took  a thermometer  which  - 
was  hanging  before  in  the  (hade,  and  expofed  it  to  the  rifin<T  fun  ' 
about  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  to  fee  whether,  when  that  luminary  ; 
was  lo  low,  it  would  have  any  efted  upon  the  inffrument.  But  to  ' 
niy  great  furprife,  upon  looking  at  it  about  noon,  1 found  that  the 
mercury  had  entirely  fublided  into  the  ball,  though  it  was  ftandin-’- 
»s  high  as  — 6i°  at  eleven  o’clock,  and  the  fcale  reached  down  to  238“ 
e ow  o.  On  bringing  the  inffrument  near  a fire,  it  prefently  rofe 
to  itsulual  height  ; and  the  reafon  of  its  fubfiding  before  was  its 
tJeing  fomewhat  warmed  by  the  rays  of  the  fun  ; which,  feeble  as  - 
tney  were,  had  yet  fufficient  power  to  melt  the  fmajl  thread  of  con- 
m«^rcury  ,,1  the  flein  of  the  thermometer,  and  allow  it  to  ' 
lubUde  along  with  the  relL  Mr.  Hellant,  however,  fo  little  under- 
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Rood  the  reafon  of  this  phenomenon,  that  lie  treqiiently  attempted 
to  repeat  it  by  bringing  the  thermometer  near  a fire,  when  tjie 
was  only  a few  degrees  below  the  freezing  point  of  water,  but  could 
never  luccted  until  it  fell  to  — j8°,  or  lower,  that  is,  until  the  cold 
was  lufficiently  intenle  to  congeal  the  metal.  The  only  leeming  dit- 
ficulty  in  his  whole  account  is,  that,  when  the  mercury  had  lubfided 
IP  entirely  into  the  ball  of  the  tlrermometer,  a vacuum  or  empty  (pot 

I appeared,  which  ran  round  the  cavity  like  an  air  bubble,  on  turning 
the  inllrunient ; but  this  proceeded  from  a partial  liquefadVion  of  the 
mercury,  which  muR  neceirarily  melt  firlt  on  the  outfide,  and  thus 
e.xhibit  tlie  appearance  juft  mentioned. 

The  mofi  remarkable  congelation  of  mercury,  wliich  lias  ever  yet 
been  obferved,  was  tliat  related  bv  Dr.  Peter  Simon  Pallas,  wlio  had 
I been  Tent  by  the  Emprels  of  Ruftia,  with  fome  other  gentlemen,  on 
an  expedition  fimilar  to  that  ot  Dr.  Gmelin..  He  did  not,  however, 
fpend  the  winters  in  which  lie  was  in  Siberia  in  the  coldeft  parts  of 
that  country  ; that  is,  about  the  middle  of»the  northern  part.  Twice 
indeed  he  refided  at  Kraliioyarflc,  in  N.  lat.  56^,  E.  Ion.  93;  where, 

I!  in  the  year  1772,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  obCerving  the  phenomenon 

I we  fpeak  of.  “ The  svinter  (Cays  he)  fet  in  early  this  year,  and  was 
felt  with  uncommon  feverity  in  December.  On  the  6th  and  7th  of 
that  month  happened  the  greateft  cold  1 have  ever  e.xperienced  in 
S Siberia  ; the  air  was  calm  at  the  time,  and  feemingly  thickened  ; fo 
i;  that,  though  the  Iky  was  in  other  reCpeds  cle.ir,  the  Cun  appeared  as 
I,  through  a fog.  1 had  only  one  fmall  thermometer  left,  in  wliich  the 
i;  fcale  went  no  lower  than  — 7°  ; and  on  the  6th  in  the  morning,  1 

f remarked  that  the  quickfilver  in  Lt  funk  into  the  ball,  except  (onie 

j!  fmall  columns  which  (luck  faft  in  the  tube. — When  the  ball  of  the 

[:  thermometer,  as  it  hung  in  the  open  air,  was  warmed  by  being 

I touched  with  the  finger,  the  quickfilver  rofe  ; and  it  could  plainly  be 

i leen,  that  the  folid  columns  (luck  and  refiftcd  a good  while,  and  were 

I at  length  pulhed  upward  with  a fort  of  violence.  In  the  mean  time 
r J placed  upon  the  gallery,  on  the  north  lide  of  my  houfe,  about  a 

: quarter  of  a pound  of  clean  and  dry  quickfilver  in  an  open  bowl. 

1 Within  an  hour  1 found  the  edges  and  furface  ot  it  frozen  (olid,  and 

1 fome  minutes  afterwards  the  whole  was  condenled  by  the  natural 
cold  into  a (oft  mafs  very  much  like  tin.  While  the  inner  part  was 
ilill  fluid,  the  frozen  furface  exhibited  a great  variety  of  branched 
wrinkles;  but  in  general  it  remained  pretty  (mooth  in  freezing,  as 
did  alfo  a larger  quantity  which  I altcrwards  cxpoled  to  the  cold. 
The  congealed  mercury  was  more  flexible  than  lead  ; but,  on  being 
I bent  Ihort,  it  was  found  moie  brittle  than  tin;  and,  when  hammered 
I out  thin,  it  feemed  fomewhat  granulated.  If  the  hammer  had  not 
I been  perfectly  cooled,  the  quickfilver  melted  away  under  it  in  drops; 

; and  the  fame  thing  happened  when  the  metal  was  touched  with  the 
! finger,  by  which  alfo  the  finger  was  immediately  benumbed.  In 
our  warm  room  it  thawed  on  its  furface  gradually,  by  drops,  like 
wax  on  the  fire,  and  did  not  melt  all  at  once.  When  the  frozen 
mafs  was  broken  to  pieces  in  the  cold,  the  fragments  adhered  to 
each  other  and  to  the  bowl  on  which  they  lay.  Although  the  froft: 
feemed  to  abate  a little  towards  night,  yet  the  congealed  quickfilver 
remained  unaltered,  and  the  experiment  with  the  thermometer  could 
flill  be  repeated.  On  the  7th  of  December,  1 had  an  opportunity 
of  making  the  fame  obfervations  all  day  ; but  fome  hours  after  fun- 
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fct,  a north-weft  wind  fprung  up,  which  raifcd  the  thermometef 
to  -*-46°,  when  the  aiafs  of  quickfilver  be^an  to  melt.” 

In  'he  beginning  of  the  year  1780,  M.  Von  Elteilcin,  of  Vytegra, 
a town  of  Kiiftia,  in  lat.  61.  E.  Ion.  36  froze  quickfilver  by  natural 
cold;  of  which  he  gives  the  following  account.  ‘‘On  the  4th  of 
Januarv  1780,  the  cold  having  increafed  to  — 34  that  evening  at 
Vytegra,  1 cxpoled  to  the  open  air  three  oiuices  of  very  pure  quick- 
filver  in  a china  tea-cup,  covered  with  paper,  pierced  full  of  holej. 
Next  diy,  at  eight  in  the  morning,  I found  it  (olid,  and  looking  like 
a piece  ot  caft  lead,  with  a confiderable  deprelfion  in  the  middle. 
On  attempting  to  loofen  it  in  the  cup,  my  knife  raifed  fhavings  from 
it  as  if  it  had  been  leail,  which  remained  flicking  up  ; and  at  length 
the  metal  feparated  from  the  bottom  of  the  cup  in  one  mafs.  1 then 
Took  it  in  my  hand  to  try  if  it  would  bend  : it  w'as  ftiff  like  glue, 
and  broke  into  two  pieces  ; but  my  fingers  immediately  loft  all  feel- 
ing, and  could  (carcely  be  reftored  in  an  hour  and  an  half  by  rub- 
bing with  Inow.  At  eight  o’clock  a thermometer,  made  by  Mr. 
Lexmann  ot  the  academy,  flood  at — 57°;  by  half  after  nine  it  was 
fifen  to  — 4°°  i ^od  then  the  two  pieces  of  mercury  which  lay  in  the 
cup  had  loft  fb  much  of  their  hardnefs,  that  they  could  no  longer  be 
broken,  or  cut  into  fhavings,  but  refembled  a thick  amalgam,  which, 
though  it  became  fluid  when  preffed  by  the  fingers,  immediately  af- 
terwards refiimed  the  confiftcncc  of  pap.  With  the  thermometer 
.at— 39°,  the  quickfilver  became  fluid.  The  cold  was  never  lefs  on 
the  51I1  than  — and  by  nine  in  the  evening  it  had  increafed 
again  to  — 33°.” 

An  inflance  of  the  natural  congfelation  of  quickfilver  alfo  occurred 
in  Jenitland,  one  of  t!ic  provinces  of  Sweden,  on  theiftof  January 
1782;  and  laftly,  on  the  26th  of  the  fame  month,  Mr.  Hutchins 
obferved  the  fame  effefl  of  the  cold  at  Hudfon’s  bay.  ‘‘  The  fubjcfl 
of  this  curious  phenomenon  ( (ays  he),  was  quickfilver  put  into  a com- 
mon twc-ounce  vial,  and  corked.  The  vial  was  about  a third  part 
full,  and  had  confrantly  been  (landing  bv  the  thermometer  for  a 
month  paft.  At  eight  o’clocic  this  morning  I obfei  ved  it  was  frozen 
rather  more  than  a quarter  ot  an  inch  thick  round  the  Tides  and  bot- 
tom of  the  vial,  the  middle  part  continuing  fluid.  As  this  was  a 
certain  method  ot  finding  the  point  of  congelation,  I introduced  a 
mercurial  and  fpirit  thermometer  into  the  fluid  part,  after  breaking 
off  the  top  of  tlie  vial,  and  they  rofe  directly  and  became  ftationary ; 
the  former  at  40®  or  40^°,  the  latter  at  29^°,  both  below  the  cypher. 
Having  taken  rhefe  our,  I put  in  two  others,  a mercurial  one 
formerly  deferibed,  find  a fpirit  thermometer  ; the  former  of  w iiich 
became  ftationary  at  40  and  the  latter  at  30°.  I then  decanted  the 
Cuid  quickfilver,  to  examine  the  internal  furface  of  the  frozen 
metal  ; which  proved  very  uneven,  with  many  radii  going  acrofs, 
lome  of  which  refembled  pin-heads.  Urgent  bulinefs  called  me 
away  an  hour.  On  my  retuin  I found  a (mail  portion  only  had 
liquefied  in  my  abfence.  1 then  broke  the  vial  entirely,  and  with  a 
hamnier  repeatedly  ftruck  the  quickfilver.  It  beat  out  flat,  yielded 
a deadidi  found,  and  became  fluid  in  lefs  than  a minute  afterwards. 
-—It  may  be  worth  remarking,  that  the  quickfilver  in  one  of  the 
thermomereis,  w'hich  had  funk  to  very  near  500,  and  was  tlien  at 
444,  very  readily  ran  up  and  down  tlie  tube  by  elevating  either  end 
of  the  mftrutnent.’* 
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Thcfe  arc  all  the  well  authenticated  accounts  of  the  congelation 
of  mercury  by  the  natural  cold  of  the  atmolphere.  Some  others 
have  been  pnblilhedj  but  being  either  lefs  intportant,  or  not  (o  vvell 
authenticated,  we  forbear  to  mention  them.  On  Mr.  Hutchins’s  ex- 
periment, and  on  congelation  in  general,  Mr.  Cavendilh  makes 
many  valuable  remarks  : the  fubllance  of  which  is  as  follows  : 

“ If  a velfel  of  water,  with  a thermometer  in  it,  be  expoled  to 
the  cold,  the  thermometer  will  fink  feveral  degrees  below  thetreezing 
point,  eipecially  if  the  vsater  be  covered  up  (b  as  to  be  deleiuled  from 
the  wind,  and  care  taken  not  to  agitate  it  ; and  then  in  dropping  in 
a bit  of  ice,  or  on  mere  agitation,  fpicuK^  of  ice  (hoot  luddenly 
through  the  water,  and  the  inclofed  thermometer  riles  quickly  to  the 
freezing  point,  where  it  remains  flationary.”  In  a note  he  fays,  that 
though  it)  conformity  to  the  common  opinion  he  has  allowed  lliat 
" niere  agitation  may  fet  the  water  a freezing,  yet  Ibme experiments 
lately  made  by  Dr.  Blagden  Teem  to  Ihew,  that  it  has  not  much,  if 
any,  effett  of  that  kind,  otlierwife  than  bv  bringing  the  water  in 
contact  with  fome  fubllance  colder  than  itfelf.  1 hough  in  general 
alfo  the  ice  (hoots  rapidly,  and  the  inclol’ed  thermometer  riles  very 
quick  ; yet  he  once  obferved  it  to  rife  very  flowlv,  taking  up  not 
lefs  than  half  a minute,  before  it  aicended  to  the  freezing  point  ; 
but  in  this  experiment  the  water  vva.s  cooled  not  more  than  one  or 
two  degrees  below  freezing  ; and  it  (hould  feem,  that  the  more  the 
water  is  cooled  below  tlie  freezing  point,  the  more  rapidly  the  ice 
Ihoots  and  the  inclofed  thermumeter  riles.” 

Mr.  L'avendilli  then  obferves,  “ tlut  from  the  foregoing  experir 
ments  we  learn  that  water  is  capable  of  being  cooled  conliderably 
below  the  freezing  point,  w'ithout  any  congelation  taking  place  ; aiul 
that,  as  foon  as  by  any  means  a fmall  part  of  if  is  made  to  freeze, 
the  ice  fpreads  rapidly  through  the  whole  of  the  water.  J'he  caufe 
of  this  rife  of  the  thermometer  is,  that  all  or  almoft  all  bodies,  by 
changing  from  a fluid  to  a folid  Hate,  or  from  the  (late  of  an  ekiflic 
to  that  of  an  unelaflic  fiiiiii,  generate  heat  ; and  tluit  cold  is  pro- 
duced by  the  contrary  procefs.  Thus  all  the  circumfl.mces  of  the 
phenomenon  may  be  ))erlectly  well  explained  ; for,  as  fuon  as  any 
part  of  the  water  freezes,  heat  will  be  generated  iliereby  in  runle- 
quenceof  the  above-mentioned  law,  lb  that  the  new  formed  ice  and 
remaining  water  will  be  warmed,  and  mu!'l  continue  to  receive  heat 
by  the  freezing  of  frefh  portions  of  water,  till  it  is  heated  exactly 
to  tlie  freezing  point,  unlefs  the  water  could  become  quite  folid  be- 
fore a fufficient  quantity  of  heat  vvas  generated  to  raife  it  to  that 
point,  w hich  is  not  tlie  cafe:  and  it  is  evident,  tliat  it  cannot  be 
heated  abtjve  the  freezing  point  ; for,  as  foon  as  it  comes  tlicreio,  no 
more  wa:er  will  freeze,  and  coiifeqiieiitly  no  more  heat  will  be  ge- 
nerated.— 1 he  rcafon  vWiy  the  ice  fpreads  all  over  the  water,  inflead 
of  forming  a (olid  lump  in  one  part,  is,  that,  as  loon  as  any  fmall 
portion  of  ice  is  formed,  the  water  in  contaC:!  with  it  will  be  fo  mnch 
warmed  as  to  be  prevented  from  freezing,  but  the  water  at  a little 
diftance  from  it  will  Hill  be  below  the  freezing  point,  and  will  con- 
fequently  begiii  to  freeze. 

“ Were  it  not  for  this  generation  of  heat,  the  vvliole  of  any  quan- 
tity of  water  would  freeze  as  foon  as  the  procefs  of  congelation 
began  ; and  in  like  manner  tlie  cold  is  generautd  by  tlie  melting  of 
ice  j which  is  the  caufe  of  the  long  time  required  to  thaw  ice  and 
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■fnow.  It  "’as  formerly  found  tliat,  by  adding  fnow  to  warm  water, 
and  flirring  it  about  until  all  was  melted,  the  water  was  as  much 
rooted  as  it  would  have  been  by  the  addition  of  the  fatne  quantity  of 
water  rather  more  titan  150°  degrees  colder  titan  the  (now  ; or,  in 
other  words,  fomewhat  more  than  150°  of  cold  arc  generated  by  the 
thawing  of  the  fnow  ; and  tliere  is  great  reafon  to  believe  that  juft 
as  mucl)  heat  is  produced  by  the  freezing  of  water.  The  cold  ge- 
nerated in  the  experiment  jiifl-mentioned  was  the  fame  whether  ice 
or  fnow  was  it  fed. 

“ A thermometer,  kept  in  melted  tin  or  lead  till  they  become  folid, 
remains  perfettly  (tationary  from  the  time  the  metal  begins  to  harden 
round  the  (ides  of  the  pot  till  it  is  entirely  folid  ; but  it  cannot  be 
perceived  at  all  to  (ink  below  that  point,  and  rife  up  to  it  when  the 
metal  begins  to  harden.  It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  that  the  great 
difference  of  beat  between  the  air  and  melted  metal  might  prevent 
this  effeft  from  taking  place  ; fo  that,  though  it  was  not  perceived  in 
ihefe  experiments,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  thofe  metals,  as  well  as 
wafer  and  quicklilver,  may  bear  being  cooled  a little  below  the 
freezing  or  hardening  point  (for  the  hardening  of  melted  metals, 
and  freezing  of  w'ater,  feenis  exadlly  the  fame  procefs),  without 
begi  lining  folo(e  their  fluidity. 

“ The  experiments  of  Mr.  Hutchins  prove,  that  quickfjfver  con- 
trafts  or  diminifties  in  bulk  by  freezing  ; and  that  the  very  low  de- 
grees to  which  the  thermometers  have  been  made  to  fmk,  is  owing 
to  this  contraff ion,  and  not  to  the  cold  having  been  in  any  degree 
equal  to  that  fliewn  by  tlic  thermometer.  In  the  fourth  expcrinient, 
one  of  the  thermometers  funk  to  4.50°,  though  it  appeared,  by  the  fpirit 
thermometer,  that  the  cold  of  tlie  mixture  w as  not  more  than  five  or 
fix  degrees  below  the  point  of  freezing  quicklilver.  In  the  firfl  expe- 
riment alio,  it  funk  10448°,  at  a time  wdien  the  cold  of  the  mixture  was 
only  2j°  below'  that  point  ; fo  that,  it  appears,  that  the  cont rai5Iio»i 
of  quickfilver  by  freezing  nuifl  be  at  leaft  equal  to  its  expanfion  by 
404  degrees  of  heat.  This,  however,  is  not  the  whole  contraction 
that  it  fuffers  ; for  it  appears  by  an  exliacl  from  a meteorological 
journal  kept  by  Mr.  Uiuchins  at  Albany  fort,  that  his  thermometer 
once  funk  to  490°  below  o;  though  it  was  known  by  a fpirit  ther- 
mometer, that  the  cold  fcarccly  exceeded  the  point  of  freezing 
quickfilver.  There  are  tw-o  experiments  alfo  of  Profellbr  Braun,  in 
which  the  thermometer  funk  to  544  and  536°  below  nothing  ; which 
is  the  greatefi  defeent  he  ever  obferved  wit^liout  the  ball  beino 
cracked.  It  is  not  indeed  known  how  cold  his  mixtures  were  ; but, 
from  Mr.  Hutchins’s  experiments,  there  is  great  reafon  to  think 
they  could  not  be  many  degrees  below  40°.  If  fo,  the  rontraCbiou 
which  quickfilver  fuflers  in  freezing,  is  not  much  lefs  thap  its  ex- 
panfion by  500°  or  310°  of  beat,  that  is,  almofi  of  its  whole 
bulk  ; and  in  all  probability  is  never  much  more  than  that,  though 
it  is  probable  that  this  contraction  is  not  always  determinate  : for  a 
confiderable  variation  may  frequently  be  obferved  in  the  fpeeifi'e 
gravity  of  the  fame  piece  of  metal  calf  difl'erent  times  over  ; and  al- 
moftall  cafi  metals  become  heavier  by  hammering.  Mr.  Cavendifh 
obler*ted,  that,  on  calling  the  fame  piece  of  tin  three  times  over,  its 
denfity  varied  from  to  7'294,  though  there  was  great  reafon  to 

think  fhttt  no  hollows  were  left  in  it,  and  that  only  a fmall  part  of 
this  difierence  could  proceed  froi^i  the  error  of  the  experin>enf. 
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Tills  variation  of  denfity  is  as  much  as  is  produced  in  quickfilver  by 
an  alteration  of  66°  of  heat  ; and  it  is  not  unlikely,  that  the  delcent 
ot  a thermometer,  on  account  of  the  contraction  of  the  quicklilvcr 
in  its  ball  by  freezing,  may  vary  as  much  in  different  trials,  though 
the  whole  mafs  of  quicklilvcr  is  frozen  without  any  vacuities. 

“ The  cold  produced  by  mixing  fpirit  of  nitre  with  fnow  is  en- 
j tirely  owing  to  the  melting  of  the  Ihow.  Now,  in  all  probability, 
i there  is  a certain  degree  of  cold  in  which  the  fpirit  of  nitre,  lo  far 
from  dilfolviiig  Inow,  w’ill  yield  part  of  its  own  water,  and  fuftcr 
I that  to  freeze,  as  is  the  cafe  with  fulutions  of  common  (alt;  fo  that, 

[ if  the  cold  ot  the  materials  before  mixing  is  equal  to  this,  no  addi- 
I fional  cold  can  be  produced.  If  the  cold  of  the  materials  is  lefs, 

1 fome  increafe  of  cold  will  be  produced  ; but  the  total  cold  will  be 
lefs  than  in  the  former  cafe,  fince  the  additional  cold  cannot  he  gene- 
rated without  fome  of  the  fnow  being  dillolved,  and  thereby  weaken- 
ing the  acid,  and  making  it  lefs  able  to  dilTolve  more  fnow  ; but  yet, 
■'the  lefs  the  cold  of  the  materials  is,  the  greater  will  be  the  additional 
i cold  produced.  This  is  conformable  to  Mr.  Hutchins’s  experi- 
i ments  ; for  in  the  fifth*experiment,  in  which  the  cold  of  the  tiiatc- 
rials  was  — 40°,  the  additional  cold  produced  was  only  3°,  In  the 
I f.rft  experiment,  in  which  the  cold  of  the  materials  was  only  — 23°, 

[ an  addition  of  at  leaf!  19°  of  cold  was  obtained  ; and  by  mixing 
fome  of  the  (amc  (pirit  of  nitre  with  fnow  in  this  climate,  when  the 
I heat  of  the  materials  was  Mr.  Cavendilh  was  able  to  fink  the 

ihermomcter  to  — 29,  (o  that  an  addition  of  55°  of  cold  was  produced. 

Acids,  elpecially  thofe  of  the  mineral  kind,  powerfully  refift  con- 
gelation. There  is,  however,  a peculiarity  with  regard  to  that  of 
vitriol.  M.  Chaptal,  a foreign  chemift,  obferved  that  it  condenfed 
by  the  cold  of  the  atmofphere,  and  the  cryflals  began  to  melt  only  at 
•+-70°  of  his  thermometer  ; which,  if  Reaumur’s,  correfponds  to 
about  47°  of  Fahrenheit.  The  cryflals  were  unttuous  from  the  melt- 
ing acid,  and  they  felt  warmer  than  the  neighbouring  bodies  : the 
form  was  that  of  a prifm  of  fix  lides,  flatted  and  terminated  by  a 
pyramid  of  fix  lides;  but  the  pyramid  appeared  on  one  end  only; 
on  the  other,  the  cryftal  was  loft  in  the  general  mafs.  The  pyramid 
refulted  from  an  aflemblage  of  fix  ifofceles  triangles  : the  oil  when 
the  cryflal  was  melted  was  of  yellowifli  black ; on  re-diftilling  it  in  a 
proper  apparatus,  no  peculiar  gas  came  over.  M.  Chaptal  repeated 
his  exp.eriments  with  the  highly  concentrated  acid,  but  found  that  it 
did  not  freeze  ; that  the  denfity  ol  the  acid  which  he  thought  froze 
mofl  eafily  was  to  the  oil,  of  the  ufuai  llrength  for  fale,  as  from  63 
and  65  to  66  ; and  the  necelfary  degree  of  cold  about  19  of  Fahren- 
heit. Oil  of  vitriol  once  melted  will  not  cryftallize  again  with  the 
fame  degree  of  cold. 

M.  More,  a confiderable  manufaflurer  of  oil  of  vitriol  at  Hadi- 
mont  near  Vervier,  in  the  duchy  of  Limbourg  in  Germany,  attri- 
butes this  congelation  to  tlie  addition  of  nitrous  air.  The  acid  of 
vitriol  is  ufually  feparated  from  fulphur  by  burning  it  in  clofe  vef- 
fels;  and  the  air  is  fupplied  by  adding  to  the  fulphur  a little  nitre. 
He  found,  that  by  mixing  the  acid,  capable  of  being  congealed,  with 
water,  or  employing  it  for  other  purpofes,  orange-colured  fumes,  and 
the  Imell  of  tite  true  nitrous  acid,  were  very  evident.  When  this 
gas  was  dellroyed,  no  degree  of  cold  would  congeal  the  acid,  what- 
ever was  its  degree  of  concentration  ; and  the  congelation  was  ge- 
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nerally  obferved  immediately  after  the  procels  by  which  the  acid  was  , 

Macquer  relates,  in  the  fecond  edition  of  his  Chemical  Difti- 
onarvi  article  Vitriolic  Acid,  that  the  Duke  d’Ayen  had  obferved  the 
coii‘^elation  of  concentrated  vitriolic  acid,  which  had  been  expofed 
to  a°cold  exprelTed  by  13  or  14°  below  o on  Reaumur’s  thermoiueter; 
but  that  mixtures,  confifting  of  one  part  ot  the  above-mentioned 
concentrated  acid,  with  two  or  more  parts  of  water,  could  not  be 
frozen  by  the  cold  to  which  he  expofed  them,  till  he  had  diluted  the 
acid  fo  much,  that  its  denfity  was  to  that  of  water  as  104^  to  96  ; m 
which  latter  cafe  of  congelation  it  is  probable  that  the  water  only 
yvas  frozen,  as  is  the  cafe  in  dilute  folutions  of  falts.  Similai  expe- 
riments were  made  bv  M.  de  Morveau,  and  with  equal  luccels. 
HHvino  produced  an'intenfe  cold  by  pouring  fpirit  of  nitre  on  pound- 
ed ice,'' he  congealed  a part  of  fome  vitriolic  acid  whtch  had  been 
previoudy  concentrated  ; but  he  obferved,  that,  though  a very  intcnte 
cold  had  been  madeufe  of  to  congeal  the  acid  at  firll,  it  neverthelels 
remained  congealed  in  much  fmaller  degrees  of  cold,  a 'id  that  it 
thawed  very  (lowly.  This  coincides  with  theobfervationsof  M.  Uiap- 
tal ; though  the  latter  obferves*  that  there  is  fome  difference  between 
ftron<r  oil  of  vitriol  lowered  with  water,  and  that  produced  of  a gtven 
flren^th  by  rcdlification.  The  latter. always  has  fome  colour;  and  it 
will  not  dilTolve  indigo  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  carry  the  colour  into 
the  (fuff,  though  tite  (fronger  oil,  diluted  to  the  fame  degree,  luc-. 
ceeds  very  well.  Some  obfervations  were  aUo  made  by  Mr.  M‘Nab 
at  Hudfon’s  Bay,  an  account  of  which  is  given  in  the  Pliil.  Tranl. 
for  1786  by  Mr.  Cavcndidi,  at  whole  defire  they  had  been  made. 
Front  them  it  appears,  tliat  vitriolic  acid,  whole  (pecific  gravity  was 
to  that  of  water  as  1S43  expofed  to  a cold  of 

1 jO  of  Fahrenheit’s  (irale  : that  another  more  dilute  vitrtohc  acid, 

conlidingof  629  parts  of  tlte  former  concentrated  acid,  and  351  parts 
of  water"  congealed  in  a temperature  of — 36°;  and  that,  when  far-  1 
ther  diluted,  it  was  capable  of  fullaining  a much  greater  degree  of  I 
cold  without  freezing  at  all.  In  thefe  experiments,  as  well  as  111 
thofe  of  M.  Morveau,  it  appeared,  that  the  whole  of  the  acid  did 
not  congeal,  but  that  part  of  it  retained  its  fluidity  ; and  on  examin,  . 
ing  the  ftrength  of  that  which  remained  fluid,  Mr.  Cavendilh  found 
that  there  was  very  little  difference  between  it  and  the  other  ; whence 
he  was  led  to  fuppofe,  that  the  reafon  of  this  congelation  does  not 
ari(e  from  any  difference  in  (1  length,  but  on  fome  lefs  obvious  qua- 
lity,  and  fuch  as  conflilutes  the  difference  between  common  and  icy 

oil  of  vitriol.  , 

> In  all  the  experiments  hitherto  made,  however,  Mr.  Lavendilti 
had  found  fome  uncertainty  in  determining  the  point  of  eafiell  freez- 
ing; neithfrt’  could  he  determine  whether  the  cold  necelfary  for  con- 
gelation does  not  increafe  without  any  limitation  in  proportion  to  the. 
ftrength  of  the  acid.  A new  fet  of  experiments  were  therefore  made  • 
by  Mr.  Kcir  to  determine  this  point.  He  had  obferved,  alter  a fevere 
frolt  at  the  end  of  the  year  1784  and  beginning  of  1785,  that  (ome  ■ 
vitriolic  acid,  contained  in  a corked  phial,  had  congealed,  wliilc 
other  bottles  containing  the  fame,  (ome  (Ironger  and  (ome  weaker, . 
retained  their  fluidity.  As  the  congelation  was  naturally  imputed  to 
the  extremity  of  the  cold,  he  was  afterwards  furpriled  to  find,  when  ■ 
the-  frolt  ceal'ed,  that  the  add  remained  congealed  tor  many  days, , 

when 
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''  hen  the  temperatitre  of  tlie  atmofphere  was  fomciimcs  above  40°  of 
Fahrenheit  ; anJ,  when  the  ooiigcaleti  acid  was  brunitht  into  a warm 
room  on  purpole  to  thaw  it,  a rhertnomeler  placed  in  conraCl  with 
it  diirin>>  its  thawing  continueii  Itationary  at  45°.  Hence  he  conclud- 
ed, tliat  tlie  freezing  and  thawing  point  ot  tliis  arid  was  nearly  at 
45°  ; and  accordingly,  on  expoling  the  liqnor  which  had  been  thaw- 
ed to  the  air  at  the  temperattire  of  30°,  the  congelation  again  fook 
place  in  a few  hours.  hVoni  the  cirromllance  of  other  parcels  of 
the  lame  acid,  but  of  dilfercnt  lirengths,  remaining  fluid,  thougli 
they  had  been  expoled  to  a much  greater  degree  of  cold,  he  was  led 
to  believe  that  tltere  imid  be  /ante  certain  (frength  at  which  the  acid 
is  more  difpofed  to  congeal  than  at  any  other.  The  Ipecific  gravity 
of  the  aciil  vvhicli  had  frozen  was  to  that  of  water  nearly  as  I'Joo  to 
1000,  and  that  of  iJio  (Ironger  acid  which  had  not  frozen  was  as  1846 
to  1000,  which  is  tlie  common  denfity  of  that  tifually  fold  in  England  ; 
and  there  was  not  the  lead  dili'erence,  excepting  in  point  of  flrength, 
between  the  acid  which  had  frozen  and  that  which  had  not ; hdr. 
Keir  having  taken  the  acid  Ibme  weeks  before  with  his  own  hands 
trom  the  bottle  which  contained  the  latter,  and  diluted  it  with  water, 
tdl  it  became  of  the  Ipecific  gravity  of  1800. 

To  render  the  experiment  complete,  Mr.  Keir  irrimerfed  feveral 
acids  of  difl'erent  drengths  in  melting  fnow,  itidead  of  expoling  them 
to  the  air;  tlie  temperature  of  which  was  varaible,  whereas  that  of 
luelting  (now  was  certain  and  invariable.  Thofe  which  would  not 
freeze  in  melting  fnow  were  afterwards  immerfed  in  a mixture  of 
common  fait,  fnow,  and  water  ; the  temperature  of  which,  though 
not  fo  condant  and  determinate  as  that  of  melting  fnow,  generally 
remained  for  feveral  hours  at  18°,  and  was  fbineiimes  feveral  de- 
t^rees  lower.  The  intention  of  adding  water  to  the  fnow  and  fait 
was  to  leflen  the  intenlity  of  the  cold  of  this  mixture,  and  to  render 
it  more  permanent  than  if  the  fnow  and  fait  alone  were  mixed.  The 
acids  which  had  frozen  in  melting  (now  were  five  in  number;  which, 
being  thawed  and  brought  to  the  teniyierature  of  60°,  were  found 
tti)  examination  to  have  the  following  Ipecific  gravities,  viz.  1786, 
1784,  1780,  1778,  1775*  Thofe  which  liad  not  congealed  with  the 
meltin*^  Inow,  but  wliicbdid  ib  with  the  uiixttire  of  Inovv,  lalt,  and 
water,  were  found,  when  brought  to  the  temperature  of  60°,  to  be 
of  tiie  following  fpecific  gravities,  viz.  1814,  1810,  1804,  1794,  1790, 
1770,  17591  *75°"  T-’hofe  which  remained,  and  would  freeze  nei- 
ther  in  melting  fnow  nor  in  the  mixture  of  Inow’,  lalt,  and  water, 
were  of  the  gravities  1846,  1S39,  >745>  1610, 

1^31.  From  the  firll  ol  thele  it  appears,  that  the  medium  denfiiy  of 
llie  acids  which  froze  with  the  natural  cold  was  17S0  ; and  trom  the 
fecond,  iliat  at  thedenfities  of  1790  and  1770  the  acid  had  been  inca- 
pable of  freezing  witli  that  degree  of  cold.  Hence  it  loltows,  tliat 
J780  is  nearly  the  degree  of  (frength  of  ealieff  freezing,  and  that  aw 
increafe  or  diminution  of  that  denfity  ctjual  to  of  the  whole, 

tenders  the  acid  incapable  of  freezing  with  the  cohi  of  njelting  Inow, 
though  tliis  cold  is  (omething  above  the  freezing  point  of  the  mofl 
congealable  acid.  From  the  fecond  it  appears,  that  by  applying  a 
more  intenfe  cold,  viz.  tint  produced  by  a mixture  of  (now,  lalt, 
and  water,  the  limits  of  the  dcnliiies  of  acids  capable  ot  congelation 
were  extended  to  about  above  or  below  the  point  of  eafiefl: 

freezing  : and  there  feems  little  realbn  to  doubt,  that,  by  greater 
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augmeiuaiions  of  cold,  thefe  limits  may  be  farther  extended  ; but 
‘"in  what  ratio  thefe  augmentations  and  extenfions  proceed,  cannot  be 
determined,  without  many  obfervations  made  in  different  tempera, 
tures. 

In  our  own  country  we  are  feldom  diftreFed  with  extreme  degrees 
of  cold  : yet  in  the  winter  of  1780,  Mr.  Wilfon  of  Glafgow  obferv- 
ed,  that  a thermometer  laid  on  the  fnow  funk  to  25°  below  o;  but 
this  was  only  for  a fhort  time  ; and,  in  general  our  atmofphere  does 
not  admit  of  very  great  degrees  of  cold  for  any  length  of  time.  Mr, 
Derham,  however,  in  the  year  170S,  ohferved  in  England,  that  the 
mercury  flood  within  one  ter.tli  of  an  in&h  of  its  flation  when  plung- 
ed into  a mixture  of  fnow  and  fait.  In  1732,  the  thermometer  at 
Peterfburgh  flood  at  28°  below  o ; and  in  1737,  when  the  French 
academicans  wintered  at  the  north  polar  circle,  or  near  it,  the  ther- 
mometer funk  to  33O  below  o;  and  in  the  Afiatic  and  American  con- 
tinents  flill  greater  degrees  of  cold  are  very  common. 

The  following  was  the  (late  of  a thermometer  hanging  out  of  a 
window  on  the  north  afpe£l  in  St.  Paul’s  church-yard,  at  Chriflmas, 
1798  : Thurfday,  December  27,  i6°  at  eleven  at  night.  Friday,  28th, 
15°  at  feven  in  the  morning  ; and  1 2°  at  eleven  at  night.  Saturday, 
29th,  26°  at  feven  in  the  morning  ; and  32^°  by  twelve  at  noon. 

The  three  PILGRIMS  and  the  DERVISE. 

Three  pilgrims,  a Jew,  a Chriflian,  and  a Muffiilman,  fet  out 
from  Cairo,  with  a caravan,  in  order  to  crofs  the  defert  of 
Salem.  For  the  firll  part  of  the  journey  they  moved  with  the  mul- 
titude,  as  a drop  in  the  llream,  alrnofl  without  tiunking  whither  they 
were  going.  But  refledling,  at  length,  that  they  muff  perifli  if  they 
niiFed  the  way,  they  began  to  call  an  anxious  look  before  them,  and 
to  explore  the  paths  of  the  defert.  In  my  opinion,  faid  the  Jew,  we 
need  not  long  hefitale  about  our  route  ; yonder,  to  the  right,  is  the 
pillar  fet  up  by  Mofes,  who,  as  every  body  knows,  conduced  thou- 
fands  in  fafety  through  this  wilderncfs  ; and  our  wiled  courfe  is  to 
follow  this  land-mark  which  he  has  fet  up  to  diie6l  ns. — It  is  true, 
faid  the  MulFulman,  Mofes  got  fafely  through  this  wildernefs,  but 
it  was  by  a route  which  his  firmed  adherents  mud  own  to  be  ex- 
tremely difficult.  For  my  own  part,  I prefer,  by  much,  the  path 
that  was  trod  by  the  propliet  of  Mecca  ; it  is  didindly  marked  by 
that  pillar  to  the  left,  whidi  has  ever  diredled  the  deps  of  the  faith- 
ful.— I am  forry  to  fee  both  of  you  midaken,  (aid  the  Chridian,  the 
one  recommending  a road  fo  tedious  as  to  be  now  aimed  obfolete,  and 
the  other  preferring  a road  in  which  there  are  fo  many  pits  and  pre- 
cipices, and  in  .which  the  fabre  has  been  fo  bufy,  that  the  deps  are 
flippery  with  the  blood  of  the  murdered.  The  draight  and  only  fafe, 
_ as  well  as  pleafant,  road,  is  that  which  has  been  marked  by  Jefus, 
where  yonder  midmod  pillar  rears  its  Itcad  on  high,  and  meets  at  a 
didance  the  eye  ot  the  pilgrim.  Don’t  you  perceive,  right  over  it, 
tne  didant  towers  of  Salem-  ? — I perceive  them  over  the  pillar  on  the 
right,  laid  the  Jew. — And  1 fwear  they  are  in  a line  with  that  on  the 
left,  faid  the  MuFulman.  They  difputed,  they  grew  warm,  they 
quarrelled  ; each  imagining  that  he  could  compel,  by  force,  thole 
whom  he  could  not  convince  by  reafon. 

In  this  fituation,  they  were  overtaken  by  a venerable  dervife,  who, 

learning 
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learning  the  caiire  of  their  difference,  thus  addreffed  them  : '‘Chil* 

» "ife.  Had  you  changed  your  places,  your  view* 
had  alio  changed  ; and,  having  feen  the  caufe  of  your  mifunderfland- 
had  all  been  reconciled.  Befides,  the  city  of  Salem  is  fo 
great,  that  a part  of  it,  like  the  horizon,  may  be  feen  over  each  of 
the  pillars  ; and  it  is  poffiblc,  that  thoufands,  who  took  the  direft 
line  by  each,  have  found  their  way.  For  niy  own  part,  1 have  known 
many  well-meaning  pcople  vvho,  liaving  no  opportunity  of  knowing 
any  of  ihefe  roads,  took  a different  courfe  from  ail,  and  I am  far  from 
doubting  of  their  fafety  ; for  that  depends  not  only  on  the  way,  but, 
jn  mine  nieafure,  on  the  prudence  and  care  of  the  pilgrim.  It  is  im- 
pollible,  however,  that  all  thefe  roads  fhould  be  equally  fafe  and 
coinmodious,  or  tliat  it  fhould  be  a matter  of  indifference  wfiich  of 
them  is  chofen.  I have  been  confidering  them  long,  and  comparin'*' 
the  uiiyeient  accounts  and  charts  of  them,  as  every  man  oitght  in  i 
matter  of  fuch  infinite  moment.  For  1 hold  no  man  is  at  liberty  to 
take  what  way  he  pieafes,  and  hazard  his  life,  without  weighing  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  each,  and  ufing  his  reafon  to  enable  him  to 
j^ake  the  w ileft  choice.  1 have  done  fo  with  care,  and  my  obferva. 
fions  1 give  you.  The  road  by  the  pillar  to  the  right,  was  once  the 
bed  and  lafefl  in  the  world,  but  it  has  been  for  a long  time  negledl^d 
and  is  now  much  out  of  repair. — That  by  the  left  was  at  fird  ex- 
tremely foul,  nor  is  it  yet  fuch  as  could  be  wilhed  : it  has,  however 
fome  things  to  recommend  it.  Five  times  a-day  the  travellers  arc 
admomlhed,  by  public  criers,  to  pray  for  the  guidance  of  heaven; 
and  all  give  fuch  pundtual  obedience,  that  they  feem  to  emulate  each 
other  in  piety.  On  this  road,  too,  there  is  much  accommodation 
for  the  weak  and  needy.  I dare  not,  therefore,  reprobate,  though 
I pity,  all  who  choofe  it  ; it  is  becaufc  they  know  no  better  path.— 
But  the  way  by  the  midmod  pillar  is,  in  every  refpedt,  the  draighted, 
tlie  fafed,  and  the  molt  pleafant.  On  this  road,  at  aimod  every 
ffep,  palm-trees  fliade  and  fountains  refrefh  tlie  pilgrim  : and,  did 
they  who  enter  upon  it  follow  the  diretfions  inlcribcd  upon  the  pillar 
and  the  chart  with  which  tlieyare  furiiidied,  every  other  path  would 
foon  be  forfaken.  But,  inftead  of  this,  multitudes  turn  afide  into 
bye-paths  on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  and,  for  fome  trifles  which 
attract  their  notice,  forget  to  proceed  on  their  journey.  Even  they 
who  remain  on  the  road  loo  often  (pend  their  time  in  quarrels  and 
eontentions,  aimod  equally  fatal  ; Come  alleging  that  all  ought  to 
walk  on  this  fide  of  the  road,  while  others  contend  they  oiudu  to 
walk  on  that;  fome  f'carching  fur  the  track  of  this,  and  others  of 
that,  predecelfor,  and  each  alleging  it  is  death  to  tread  any  otlier  part 
of  that  fair  and  be.autifnl  road  which  is  open  before  them.  By  thefe 
unhappy  means,  the  immenfe  crowd  which  enters  it  is  }>erpetually 
thinned  as  it  proceeds  ; and  but  the  few,  who  (liidy  only  to  be  on  tlie 
road,  and  to  advance  m it,  reach  the  end  of  the  journey.  Tliis 
you  may  perceive,  is  the  way  which  I my  (elf  intend  to  purfiie;  and 
I intend  to  do  it  with  all  my  might,  keeping  my  eye  upon  the  chart 
without  fearchiiig  for  the  track  of  Peter,  of  Martin,  or  of  John.  ' 
“ If  you  can  think  as  1 do,  and  come  with  me,  it  will  give  me 
pleafure  ; if  not,  we  fhall  part  in  peace,  for  why  fhould  we  quarrel 
or  contend  with  any  weapons  but  thole  of  reafon?  And,  indeed* 
when,  in  our  education,  reading,  habits  of  life,  company,  and  enn- 
ftitution,  there  nmft  be  fo  mucJi  difference,  how  can  it  be  c.cpedfcd 
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that  our  opinions  fhoiild  entirely  be  the  fame  j God  knows  our  frame, 
•and  knows  that,  if  any  one  of  us  had  been  in  the  plate  and  cirCiim- 
ftances  of  the  other,  he  mud,  perhaps,  have  had  his  opinions  too. 
He  knows  that  we  all  wifh  to  take  tlic  coiirlc  nhitli  is  fafctf  to  our- 
felves,  and,  of  courfe,  mod  pleafing  to  him,  tiiice  none  of  us,  1 
Iruff,  would  wilfully  and  knowingly  run  the  hazard  of  perifhing  in 
Ihc  defert.  Judge,  therefore,  my  brethren,  of  each  other’s  conduit 
with  candovir.  Let  each  be  pcriiiaded,  in  his  own  mind,  that  he 
does  what  is  belt,  and,  whatever  road  he  takes,  (after  carefully 
examining  and  comparing  them,)  keep  bent  on  getting  forward  to  the 
end  of  his  journey,  "[  hen  we  may  poffibly  arrive,  all  of  us,  in  due 
lime,  where  we  wifli  ; and  talk  of  the  difl'erencc  of  the  roads  when 
we  meet  at  Salem.” 

Struck  with  the  mccknefs  of  his  temper,  and  the  moderation  of 
his  fentiments,  all  three  blufhed  for  having  quarrelled,  and,  by  wajf 
of  the  midmolt  pillar,  unaniniol|fly  followed  the  dervife. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  La  PEROUSE’s  VOYAGE  ROUND  the 
WORLD  IK  THE  YEARS  17115,  86,  87,  and  1788. 

JEAN-Francois  Galaup  de  la  Peroufe,  chef  d’e/cadrCy  was  born  at 
Albi,  in  1741.  Entering  at  a very  early  age  into  the  marine 
Ichool,  his  cnthufiafm  was  firft  excited  by  the  example  of  thole  ce- 
lebrated navigators  who  had  done  honour  to  their  country,  and  fic 
took  from  that  time  the  refolution  to  walk  in  their  fleps  ; but,  being 
only  able  to  advance  in  this  difficult  road  by  flow  degrees,  he  pre- 
pared himlelf,  by  prcvioufly  ffudying  their  works,  hereafter  to  equal 
them.  He  united,  at  a very  early  period,  experience  with  theory  j 
he  had  been  eighteen  years  at  fea  w hen  the  command  of  the  laft  ex- 
pedition was  entruffed  to  him.  He  entered  as  midfhipman  in  1756, 
and  ferved  five  years  at  fea  during  that  war.  In  1764  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  enfeigne  de  vaijjean,  and  afterwards  ferved  as 
commander  on-board  feveral  (hips,  where  fie  condudled  himfelf  in 
■many  engagements  with  the  utmort  fkill  and  bravery.  In  17S1  the 
French  government  formed  the  project  of  taking  and  dellroying  the 
eftablifhmcnts  of  the  Englifh  in  Hudfon’s  Bay  : La  Peroufe  was  ap- 
pointed to  execute  this  troublefome  miffion,  which,  after  experienc- 
ing many  dangers,  he  partly  accomplifhed  : in  conformity  witli 
rigorous  orders  to  deffroy  the  polfeffions'of  his  enemies,  he  did  not 
forget  at  the  fame  time  the  rclpedl  that  was  due  to  misfortune  ; he 
bad  the  humanity  to  leave  behind  him  provifions  and  arms  for  the 
Knglifli,  who  had  fled  into  tlie  woods  at  his  approach.  On  this  fub- 
jeft,  the  editor  quotes  the  following  fincere  declaration  of  an  Englifh 
feaman  in  his  account  of  a Voyage  to  Botany  Bay  : — “ We  ought  to 
call  to  mind,  with  gratitude,  in  England  efpecially,  this  humane  and 
generous  man,  for  his  condudt  when  ordered  to  defiroy  our  eftablifh- 
ment  in  Hudfon’s  Bay,  in  the  courfe  of  the  kill  war.” 

On  the  elfablWliment  of  peace  in  1783,  this  expedition  ended  : — - 
“ The  indefatigable  La  Peroufe  enjoyed  not  a long  repofe  : a more 
important  fervice  awaited  him  ; alas  ! it  was  deflined  to  be  the  laff. 
He  was  appoinied  to  command  the  expedition  projected  in  1785,  pre- 
parations for  which  were  forwarding  at  Breft.” 

La  Peroufe,  according  to  his  laff  letters  from  Botany  Bay,  was  to 
return  to  the  Ifle  de  France  in  1788. — The  tw’o  foUoiving  years  being 
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«pired,  the  Society  of  Natural  Hiftory  requdled 
national  aQembly  tliat  vellels  might  be  lent  out  in  followed 

this  requeft  was  received  with  the  moft  lively  ’ fitted  out  in 

up  by  a law,  ordering  two  trigates  to  be  immedia  y 

learch  of  La  Poroufe.  . He 

General  d’Entrecalleaux  commanded  this  new  ‘ ^ 

completely  fulfilled  the  order  preferibed  by  his  j ' 

bein«-  able  to  obtain  the  fmalleft  intormation,  or  acquire  any  1 g 
like  probability  concerning  the  kite  of  our  untortunate 

There  were  various  conjeftures  m France  as  to  ^ ‘ r ti  ^ 

Id's  : Come  perfons,  unacquainted  with  the  track  he  ^ ^ 

from  Botany  Bay,  which  is  traced  m his  letier,  have  i 

his  ftiips  had  been  caught  in  the  ice,  and  that  La 

companions,  had  perilhed  by  the  ‘"r inl  t rance^ 
have  ‘’iven  out,  that  during  his  pallage  to  the  Kle  dc  1 ranee  to 
wards'the  end  of  1788,  he  had  been  the  vidim  of  that  violent  hurr 
ricane,  which  proved  lo  fatal  to  the  Venus  Irigate,  which  was  never 
heard  of  afterwards,  and  which  totally  dilniafted  the  Relolution 
frigate.— The  public  indications  fiill  in  exiftence  ot  the  traA  he  fol- 
lowed, and  of  the  places  he  examined,  are  the  medals  on 

occafion  of  his  voyage,  and  left  or  diftributed  by  La  Pei oufe  during 
the  courfe  of  it.  He  took  out  with  him  about  a hundred  of  filvei 
and  bronze,  and  fix  hundred  others  of  different  kinds.  As  we 
know  the  route  which  he  had  (till  to  perform,  thefe  medals 
day  point  out  to  us  nearly  in  what  fpot  his  misfortune  interrupted  it. 

iVconcluding  his  account  of  the  animal  and  produc- 
tions of  Port  des  Fran^ais,  M.  de  la  Peroule  oblerves  that  if 

they  refemble  a great  many  others,  the  appearance  of  the  country 
has^no  fort  of  comparilon  ; and  1 have  my  doubts  whether  the  pro- 
Lind  valleys  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  prelent  views  as  f''ightful, 
but  which  Itc  at  tlie  fame  time  fo  pidlurelque,  that  they  would  de- 
ferve  the  vifits  of  the  curious,  were  they  not  at  the  extremity  of 

''’NaLre  affigns  inhabitants  to  fo  frightful  a country,  who  as  widely 
differ  from  the  people  of  civilized  countries  as  the  feene  I have  juft 
deferibed  dilfers  from  our  cultivated  plains  ; as  rude  and  barbarous 
as  their  foil  is  rocky  and  barren,  they  inhabit  this  land  only  to 
Tefirov  US  population  : at  war  witl.  all  the  animals  they  defpife.  the 
vegetable  (Lliances  which  grow  around  them.  I have  leen  women 
and  children  eat  foinc  rafpberries  and  (trawbernes;  but  thefe  are  un- 
doubtedly viands  far  too  infipid  for  men,  who  live  upon  the  earth 
like  vultLes  in  the  air,  or  wolves  and  tigers  in  the  forefts. 

Their  arts  are  fomewhat  advanced,  and  in  this  refpea  civilization 
haJmade  confiderable  progrefs ; but  that  foftens 

and  Dolifhes  their  manners,  is  yet  in  its  infancy  . t 
thevLrfiie  excluding  all  kind  of  fnbordination,  they  are  conU- 
laUraelLed  by  fear  or  revenge  ; prone  to  anger,  and  eaf.ly  ir- 
ritated Uiey  are  ^continually  attacking  each  other  daggci  in  hand. 

LpoLl  i 1 ?l.e  winter  to  pcififi,  for  want,  becauie  the  chafe  cannot 
be  lucceLul,  they  live  during  the  fummer  in  the  greateft  abundance, 
as  they  ca^  lefs  thaii  an  hour  a fufficient  quantity  of  fifh  for 

the  fiiLort  of  their  family  ; they  remain  idle  during  'reft  of  the 

day  which  thev  pafs  at  play,  to  which  they  are  as  much  addiacd 

as  Vome  of  the  inhabitants  in  our  great  ciiies.  This  gaming  i 

4 ^ 
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great  fource  of  their  quarrels.  If  to  all  thcfe  deftm£tive  vices  tlier 
fliould  unfortunately  add  a knowledge  of  the  ufe  of  any  incbriatine 
liquor,  1 fhould  not  hefitate  to  pronounce,  that  this  colony  would  be 
entirely  annihilated. 

In  vain  may  philoCophers  exclaim  againft  this  pifture.  They 
write  books  in  their  clofcts,  whiilt  I have  been  engaged  in  voyages 
during  a cotirfc  of  thirty  years.  I have  been  a witnefs  of  the  in- 
julbce  and  deceptions  of  thele  people,  whom  they  have  defcribed  to 
us  as  fo  good,  becaulc  tliey  are  very  near  to  a date  of  nature  : but 
this  fame  nature  is  only  lublime  in  her  malTes,  the  is  negligent  of  all 
details.  It  is  not  poflible  to  penetrate  into  woods  which  tlie  hand  of 
civilized  man  has  not  made  palTablc  ; to  travcrfe  plains  filled  with 
ftones  and  rocks,  and  inundated  by  impalTable  marflies  ; in  a word 
to  form  fociety  with  man  in  a ftate  of  nature  ; becaufe  he  is  barbar’ 
ous,  deceitful,  and  wicked.  In  this  opinion  1 have  been  confirmed 
by  my  own  melancholy  experience:  I neverthelefs  have  not  thought 
proper  to  make  ufe  of  the  force  which  was  cntnifled  to,  me,  for  the 
purpofe  of  repelling  the  injuftice  of  thele  favages,  and  of  teaching 
them  that  men  have  rights  which  muft  not  be  violated  with  impunity, 
Indians  in  their  canoes  were  continually  round  our  frigates ; they 
pafTcd  two  or  three  hours  there  before  they  began  to  excliaime  a few 
fiflies,  or  two  or  three  otter’s  (kins  ; they  feized  all  occalions  to  rob 
us  ; they  tore  off  the  iron  which  wa.s  ealy  to  be  carried  away  ; and 
above  all,  they  examined  carefully  how  they  might  deceive  our  vi- 
gilance during  the  night.  I caufed  the  principal  perfons  amon<rft 
them  to  comeon-boafd  my  frigate  j I loaded  them  with  prefents- 
yet  thcfe  very  men,  whom  I fo  particularly  diftinguilhed,  did  not 
d^dain  the  theft  of  an  old  pair  of  breeches  or  a nail.  When  they 
aulimed  a mild  and  plealant  appearance,  1 was  politive  they  had 
ftolen  fomerhing,  although  I frequenily^pretended  not  to  perceive  it 
I had  exprelsly  recommended  the  carefling  of  their  children,  and 
giving  them  little  prefents  : the  parents  were  infenfible  to  this  mark 
of  benevolence,  which  I biought  incident  to  all  countries  ; the  only 
Tcfieition  It  gave  rife  to  in  tlieir  breafls  was,  to  afk  to  accompanv 
their  children  when  I made  them  come  on-hoard;  and  1 feveral 
times,  for  hiy  inflnitlion,  had  the  plealurc  of  feeing  the  lather  take 
moment  in  which  we  feemed  nioft  engaged  with  his 
child,  to  take  up  and  hide  under  his  (kin  garment  every  thine  that 
lay  within  his  reach.  ' ^ 

Sometimes,  immediately  after  loading  them  w ith  prefents,  I pre- 
tended  to  have  a defire  for  certain  little  articles  of  trifling  value, 
which  be  onged  to  thefe  Indians ; but  this  was  a trial  of  their  «ene- 
tofity,  which  I always  made  in  vain.  “ 

I will  however  admit,  if  it  be  defired,  that  it  is  impoflible  for  a 
I^ociety  to  exiff  without  fome  virtues  ; but  I am  obliged  to  confefs, 
that  i had  not  the  penetration  to  perceive  them  ; quarrelling  con- 
tinually  among  themfelves,  indifferent  to  their  children,  and  abfolutc 
grants  over  their  w'omen,  wliom  they  inceffantly  condemn  to  the 
molt  painful  labours  ; I have  obferved  nothing  among  thefe  people 
which  will  permit  me  to  foften  the  colouring  of  this  picture. 

1 think  I rnay  venture  to  affert.  that  this  port  is  inhabited  only  in 
the  favourable  feafon,  and  that  the  Indians  never  pafs  a winter  in  it; 

^ (heltered  from  the  rain  j and,  although 

t ere  had  never  been  collcaed  together  fo  many  as  three  hundred 

Indians 
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Indians  in  the  bay,  we  were  vifited  by  feven  or  eight  hundred  others. 
The  canoes  weie  continually  entering  and  going  out  of  the  bay,  and 
each  of  them  brought  and  carried  away  their  houfc  and  furniture, 
which  confilted  of  a great  many  fmall  boxes,  in  which  were  enclofed 
their  mod  valuable  effects ; thefe  boxes  are  placed  at  the  entrance  of 
their  cabins,  which  poflefs  a naftinefs  and  flench,  to  which  the  den 
of  no  known  animal  in  the  world  can  properly  be  compared. — They 
never  remove  themfelves  more  than  two  fieps  for  the  performance 
of  any  neceflary  occalion,  in  which  they  feck  neither  for  fhade  nor 
privacy,  as  if  they  had  not  an  inflant  to  lofe;  and,  when  this  happens 
during  a meal,  they  take  their  place  again,  from  which  they  never 
were  at  a greater  diftance  than  five  or  fix  feet.  The  wooden  vefTels  in 
which  they  cook  their  fifh  are  never  wafhed  ; they  ferve  them  tor 
kettle,  difh,  and  plate  ; as  thefe  vefTels  cannot  bear  the  fire,  they 
make  the  water  boil  with  red-hot  flint  flones,  which  are  renewed  at 
intervals  till  the  vitSluals  are  quite  ready.  They  are  alfo  acquainted 
with  the  method  of  roafling,  which  differs  little  or  nothing  from 
that  of  foldiers  in  a camp.  It  is  probable  that  we  may  only  have 
leen  a fmall  part  of  thefe  people,  who  in  all  likelihood  inhabit  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  fea-(hore.  During  the  fummer  they  wander 
in  the  different  bays,  fceking  their  food  like  feals ; and  in  the  winter 
they  pufh  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  to  hunt  beavers  and  other 
animals,  of  which  they  brought  us  the  fpoils.  Though  their  feet 
are  always  naked,  the  foie  of  them  is  never  callous,  and  they  can- 
not, without  flirinking,  walk  over  flones  ; which  is  a proof  they 
only  travel  in  canoes,  or  on  the  fnow  with  rackets. 

Dogs  are  the  only  animals  with  which  they  have  entered  into  alli- 
ance ; there  are  generally  three  or  four  of  them  in  a cabin  ; they 
are  fmall,  and  refemble  the  fhepherd’s  dog  of  M.  de.Buffon  ; they 
feldom  bark,  but  have  a hifs  nearly  refembling  'that  of  the  Bengal 
jackal,  and  they  are  fo  favage,  that  to  other  dogs  they  feem  to  be 
what  their  maflers  are  to  civilized  people. 

The  men  pierce  the  cartilage  of  the  ears  and  nofe,  to  which  they 
hang  different  fmall  ornaments  ; they  make  fears  on  their  arms  and 
breafls,  with  a very  keen  edged  inftrument,  which  they  fharpen  by 
pafling  over  their  teeth  as  over  a flone  ; their  teeth  are  filed  clofe  to 
the  gums,  and  for  this  operation  they  ufe  a fand-flone  rounded  in  the 
ftiape  of  a tongue.  They  ufe  ochre,  foot,  and  plumbago,  mixed  up 
with  train  oil,  to  paint  the  face  and  the  refl  of  the  body  in  a frightful 
manner.  In  their  full  drefs,  their  hair  is  flowing  at  full  length, 
powdered,  and  plaited  with  thedownof  fea birds:  tliisis  their  greatefl 
luxury,  and  is  perhaps  referved  only  to  the  chiefs  of  a family ; their 
Ihoulders  are  covered  with  a Ample  fkin ; the  refl  of  tlie  body  abfolutely 
naked,  except  the  head,  which  is  generally  covered  with  a little 
ftraw  hat,  very  fkilfully  plaited  ; but  they  fonietimes  place  on  their 
heads  two  horned  bonnets  of  eagles’  feathers,  and  even  whole  heads 
of  bears  in  which  they  fix  a wooden  fkull  cap.  ° Thefe  feveral  head- 
drelfes  are  extremely  various  ; but  their  principal  object,  like  all 
their  other  cuflonis,  is  to  render  themfelves  frightful,  perhaps  for 
the  purpofe  of  keeping  their  enemies  in  awe. 

Some  Indians  had  entire  fhirts  of  otter’s  fkin,  and  the  common 
drefs  of  a great  chief  was  a fliirt  of  a tanned  (kin  of  the  elk,  bordered 
with  a fringe  of  deers’  hoofs  and  beaks  of  birds,  which,  when  they 
dance,  imitates  the  noife  of  a kind  of  bell  ; this  fume  drefs  is  very 
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well  kndwn  among  the  favages  of  Canada,  and  other  nations  who 
inhabit  the  eaftern  parts  of  America. 

I never  faw  any  tatooing  bii^t  on  the  arms  of  a few  women,  who 
are  addicted  to  a cuhom  which  renders  them  hideous,  and  which  1 
could  I'carcely  have  believed,  had  I not  been  a witnefs  to  it ; all  of 
them,  witliout  exception,  have  the  lower  lip  flit  at  the  root  of  the 
gums,  the  whole  width  of  the  mouth  ; they  wear  a kind  of  wooden 
bowl,  without  handles,  which  refts  againft  the  gums,  to  which  this 
lower  cut  lip  ferves  for  a fupport,  fo  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
month  juts  out  two  or  three  inches.  The  young  girls  have  only  a 
needle  in  the  lower  lip,  and  the  married  women  alone  have  the  right 
of  the  bowl.  We  fometimes  prevailed  on  them  to  pull  off  tlws  orna- 
ment, to  which  they  with  difficulty  agreed ; they  then  teftifted  the  fame 
embarraflment,  and  made  thefame  geftures,  asa  woman  in  Europe  who 
difcovers  her  bofom.  The  lower  lip  then  fell  upon  the  chin,  and 
this  fecond  picture  was  not  more  enchanting  than  the  firft. 

The  Americans  of  Port  des  Fran^ais  know  how  to  forge  iron,  to 
fafliion  copper,  to  fpin  the  hair  of  different  animals,  and,  by  the 
help  of  a needle,  to  fabricate  with  this  yarn  a tiffue  equal  to  our 
tapeftry  ^ they  intermix  in  this  tiffue  narrow  ftrips  of  otter’s  (kin, 
which  gives  their  cloaks  the  femblance  of  the  finefl  filk  fliag.  In  no 
part  of  the  world  can  hats  and  balkets  of  reeds  be  plaited  with 
more  (kill ; they  figure  upon  them  very  agreeable  defigns  ; they  alfo 
engrave  very  tolerable  figures  of  men  and  animals  in  wood  and  (tone; 
they  inlay  boxes  with  mother  of  pearl,  the  former  of  which  is  very 
elegant  ; they  make  ornaments  of  ferpetine,  to  which  they  give  the 
polilh  of  marble. 

i have  fpoken  of  the  paffion  of  thefe  Indians  for  play  ; that  to 
which  they  deliver  themfelves  up  with  the  greateft  avidity  is  abfo- 
lutely  a game  of  chance  ; they  have  thirty  wooden  pieces,  each 
having  different  marks  like  our  dice  ; of  thefe  they  hide  feven  ; 
each  of  them  plays  in  his  turn,  and  he  whofe  guefs  comes  nearefl  to 
the  number  marked  upon  the  feven  pieces,  is  the  winner  of  the 
flake  agreed  upon,  which  is  generally  a piece  of  iron  or  a hatchet. 
This  gaming  renders  them  ferious  and  melancholy  ; I have  never- 
thelefs  very  frequently  heard  themfing  ; and,  when  the  chief  came 
to  pay  me  a vilit,  he  commonly  paddled  round  the  (hip  finging,  his 
arms  extended  in  the  form  of  a crofs  in  token  of  friendlhip ; he  then 
came  on-board,  and  played  a pantomine,  which  was  expreffive  either 
of  combats,  furprifes,  or  death.  The  air  which  preceded  this 
dancd  was  agreeable,  and  tolerably  harmonious. 

I will  finilh  the  article  refpeding  thefe  people  by  faying,  that  we 
have  not  perceived  among  them  any  trace  of  anthropophagifm  j but 
it  is  fo  general  a cuftoni  among  the  Indians  of  America,  that  I 
(hould  (till  perhaps  have  this  trait  to  add  to  their  pidlure,  had  they 
been  at  war,  and  taken  any  prifoners. 


PHENOMENA  of  CONGELATION,— Continued  from  p.308. 

Nature  and  PROfERTiES  of  Snow. 

SNOW  is  formed  by  the  freezing  of  the  vapours  in  the  atmofphere. 

it  differs  from  hail  and  hoar-froff,  in  being  as  it  were  cryflallized, 
which  they  are  not.  This  appears  on  examining  a flake  of  fnow  by 
a magnifying  glafs  j .when  the  wliole  of  it  will  apjiear  to  be  com- 

pofed 
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pofed  of  fine  fhining  fpicula  diverging  like  rays  from  a centre.  As 
the  flakes  fall  down  through  the  atmofphere,  they  are  continually 
joined  by  more  of  thefe  radiated  fpicula,  and  thus  increafe  in  bu 
like  the  drops  of  rain  or  hailllones.  Dr.  Grew,  In  a difeourfe  of  the 
nature  of  fnow,  obferves,  that  many  parts  thereof  are  of  a regular 
figure,  for  the  mod  part  dars  of  fu  points,  and  are  as  perfeti  arm 
tranfparent  ice  as  any  we  fee  on  a pond,  &c.  Upon  each  of  there 
points  are  other  collateral  points, 'fee  at  the  tame  angles  as  the  mam 
points  themfelves  : among  which  there  are  divers  otlicr  irregular, 
which  are  chiefly  broken  points,  and  fragments  of  the  regular  ones. 
Others  alfo,  by  various  winds,  feem  to  have  been  thawed  and  frozen 
again  into  irregular  cinders;  fo  that  it  feems  as  if  the  whole  body  of 
fnow  were  an  infinite  mafs  ot  icicles  irregularly  figured.  That  is,  a 
cloud  of  vapours  being  gathered  into  drops,  the  faid  drops  lorthwith 
defeend  ; upon  which  defeent,  meeting  with  a freezing  air  as  they 
pafs  through  a colder  region,  each  drop  is  immediately  frozen  into 
an  icicle,  (hooting  itfelf  forth  into  leveral  points;  but  thefe  dill 
continuing  their  defeent,  and  meeting  with  fome  intermitting  gales 
of  warmer  air,  or  in  their  continual  wattage  to  and  fro  touching 
upon  each  other,  fome  of  them  are  a little  thawed,  blunted,  and 
again  frozen  into  cluders,  or  intangled  fo  as  to  fall  down  in  what 
we  call  flakes. 

The  lightnefs  of  fnow,  although  it  is  firm  ice,  is  owing  to  tlie  ex- 
cefs  of  its  furface,  in  comparifon  to  the  matter  contained  under  it ; 
as  gold  itfelf  may  be  extended  in  furface  till  it  will  ride  upon  the 

lead  breath  of  air.  . , - , 

The  whitenefs  of  fnow  is  owing  to  the  fmall  particles  into  whicli  it 
is  divided  ; for  ice,  when  pounded,  will  become  equally  white.  An 
artificial  fnow  has  been  made  by  the  following  experiment.  A tall 
pliial  of  aquafortis  being  placed  by  the  fire  till  it  is  warm,  and  filmgs  , 
of  pure  filver,  a few  at  a time,  being  put-  into  it  ; after  a brifk 
lition,  the  filver  will  diCTolve  flowly.  The  phial  being  then  placed 
in  a cold  window,  as  it  cools  the  filver  particles  will  dioot  into 
crydals,  feveral  of  which  running  together  will  form  a flake  Oi 
fnow,  which  will  defeend  to  the  bottom  of  the  phial.  While  they 
are  defeending,  they  reprefent  perfe611y  a (bower  of  filver  fnow,  and 
the  flakes  will  lie  upon  one  another  at  the  bottom  like  real  Inow 

upon  the  ground.  , • , • 

According  to  Signior  Beccaria,  clouds  of  fnow  differ  in  nothing 
from  clouds  of  rain,  but  in  the  circumdance  of  cold  that  freezes 
them.  Both  the  regular  diffufion  of  the  fnow,  and  the  regularity  of 
the  (IruiSture  of  its  parts  (particularly  fome  figures  of  fnow  or  hail 
which  fall  about  Turin,  and  which  he  calls  rojetle),  (liew  that  clouds 
of  fnow  are  adled  upon  by  fome  uniform  caule  like  eleiincity  ; and 
he  endeavours  to  (hew  how  eletdricity  is  capable  of  forming  thefe 
figures.  He  was  confirmed  in  his  conjefuires  by  obferving,  that  liis 
apparatus  for  obferving  the  electricity  of  the  atmofphere  never 
failed  to  be  eleClrified  by  fnow  as  well  as  rain.  Protelfor  V/inthrop 
foniotimes  found  his  apparatus  eleClrified  by  fnow  when  driven  about 
by  the  wind,  tlioiigli  it  liad  not  been  aft’eCled  by  it  when  the  fnow 
itfelf  was  falling.  A more  intenfe  eleClricity,  according  to  Bec- 
caria, unites  the  particles  of  hail  more  clofely  than  the  more  mo- 
derate electricity  does  thofe  of  fnow,  in  tlie  (ame  manner  as  we  fee 
that  the  drops  of  rain  which  fall  from  thupder-clouds  are  larger 
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thofe  which  fall  from  others,  though  the  former  defcend  through  a 
lefs  fpace.— But  we  are  not  to  confider  fnow  merely  as  a curious 
and  beautiful  phenomenon.  The  Great  Difpenfer  of  univerfal 
bounty  has  fo  ordered  it,  that  it  is  eminently  fubfervient,  as  well  as 
all  the  works  of  creation,  to  his  benevolent  deligns.  Were  we  to 
judge  from  appearances  only,  we  might  imagine,  that,  fo  far  from 
being  ufeful  to  the  earth,  the  cold  humidity  of  fnow  would  be  de- 
trimental to  vegetation.  But  the  experience  of  all  ages  afl'erts  the 
contrary.  Snow,  particularly  in  thofe  northern  regions  where  the 
ground  is  covered  with  it  for  leveral  months,  frudtifies  the  earth,  by 
guarding  the  corn  or  other  vegetables  from  the  intenfer  cold  of  the 
air,  and  efpecially  from  the  cold  piercing  winds.  It  has  been  a 
vulgar  opinion,  very  generally  received,  that  fnow  fertilizes  the 
lands  on  which  it  falls  more  than  rain,  in  confequence  of  tlte  nitrous 
falts  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  acquiie  by  freezing.  But  it  appears 
from  the  experiments  of  Margraaf  in  the  year  1751,  that  the  che- 
mical difference  between  rain  and  fnow-water  is  exceedingly  fmall  ; 
that  the  latter  is  fomewhat  lefs  nitrous,  and  contains  a fomewhat  lefs 
proportion  of  earth  than  the  former  ; but  neither  of  them  contain 
either  earth  or  any  kind  of  fait  in  any  quantity  which  can  be  lenlibly 
efficacious  in  promoting  vegetation.  Allowing,  therefore,  that  nitre 
is  a fertilizer  of  lands,  which  many  are  upon  good  grounds  difpofed 
utterly  to  deny,  yet  fo  very  fmall  is  the  qtiantity  of  it  contained  in 
fnow,  that  it  cannot  be  liippofed  to  promote  the  vegetation  of  plants 
upon  which  the  fnow  has  fallen.  The  peculiar  agency  of  fnow,  as 
a fertilizer  in  preference  to  rain,  may  admit  of  a very  rational  ex- 
planatioti,  witliout  recurring  to  nitrotts  falts  fuppofed  to  be  contained 
in  it.  It  may  be  rationally  aferibed  to  its  furnifhing  a covering  to 
the  roots  of  vegetables,  by  which  they  are  guarded  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  atmofpherical  cold,  and  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth 
is  prevented  from  efcaping. 

The  internal  parts  of  the  earth,  by  fome  principle  which  we  do 
not  underffand,  is  heated  uniformly  to  the  48th  degree  of  Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer.  This  degree  of  heat  is  greater  than  that  in 
which  the  watery  juices  of  vegetables  freeze,  and  it  is  propagated 
from  the  inward  parts  of  the  earth  to  the  furface,  on  which  the  ve- 
getables grow.  The  atmofphere  being  variably  heated  by  the  action 
of  the  fun  in  different  climates,  and  in  the  fame  climate  at  dif- 
ferent fealons,  communicates  to  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  to 
fome  diffance  below  it,  the  degree  of  heat  or  cold  which  prevails  in 
ilfelf.  Different  vegetables  are  able  to  preferve  life  under  different 
degrees  of  cold,  but  all  of  them  perilli  wlien  the  cold  which  reaches 
their  roots  is  extreme.  Providence  has  therefore,  in  the  coldeft 
climates,  provided  a covering  of  fnow  for  the  roots  of  vegetables, 
by  w hich  they  are  protected  from  the  influence  of  the  atmofpherical 
cold.  The  fnow  keeps  in  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth,  which  fur- 
rotinds  the  roots  of  vegetables,  and  defends  them  from  the  cold  of 
the  atmofphere. 

Snow  or  ice  water  is  always  deprived  of  its  fixed  air,  which  efcapes 
during  the  procefs  of  congelation.  Accordingly,  as  fome  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Alps  who  ufe  it  for  their  conftant  drink  have  enor- 
mous wens  upon  their  tliroats,  it  has  been  aferibed  to  this  circum- 
flance.  If  this  were  the  cattle  of  thefe  wens,  it  would  be  eafy  to 
remove  it  by  expofing  the  fnow-water  to  the  air  for  fome  time.  But 
(evefjil  c^pinent  phyficians  h^vp'  rej6^e4  the  notion  t|iat  fnow-water 
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Is  the  caufe  of  thefe  wens;  for  in  Greenland,  where  fnow-water  is 
eommonly  ufed,  the  inhabitants  are  not  afl'efted  with  fiicli  fvvelUngs  : 
on  the  other  hand,  they  are  common  in  Sumatra,  where  fnow  is 
never  feen. 

We  may  here  notice  a remarkable  fnow-grotto,  which  is  an  ex- 
cavation made  by  the  waters  on  the  fide  of  Mount  Etna,  by  making 
their  way  under  the  layers  of  lava,  and  by  carrying  away  the  bed  of 
pozzolana  below  them.  It  occurred  to  the  proprietor,  that  this 
place  was  very  fuitable  for  a magazine  of  (now  : for  in  Sicily,  at 
Naples,  and  particularly  at  Malta,  they  are  obliged  for  want  of  ice 
to  make  ufe  of  fnow  for  cooling  their  wine,  iherbet,  and  other  li- 
quors, and  for  making  fweetmeats. 

This  grotto  was  hired  by  the  knights  of  Malta,  who,  having  neither 
ice  nor  fnow  on  the  rock  which  they  inhabit,  have  hired  feveral 
caverns  on  Etna,  into  which  people  whom  they  employ  colleft  and 
prelerve  quantities  of  fnow  to  be  fent  to  Malta  when  needed.  This 
grotto  has  therefore  been  repaired  within  at  the  expence  of  that 
order  ; flights  of  (leps  are  cut  into  it,  as  well  as  two  openings  from 
above,  by  which  they  throw  in  the  fnow,  and  through  which  the 
grotto  is  enlightened.  Above  the  grotto  they  have  alfo  levelled  a 
piece  of  ground  of  confiderable  extent  : this  they  have  inclofed 
with  thick  and  lofty  walls,  fo  that  when  the  winds,  which  at  this 
elevation  blow  with  great  violence,  carry  the  fnow  from  the  higher 
parts  of  the  mountain,  and  depofite  it  in  this  inclofure,  it  is  retained 
and  amalTed  by  the  walls.  The  people  then  remove  it  into  the 
grotto  through  the  two  openings  ; and  it  is  there  laid  up,  and  pre- 
ferved  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  refift  the  force  of  the  fummer  heats; 
as  the  layers  of  lava  with  which  the  grotto  is  arched  above  prevent 
them  from  making  any  impretlion. 

When  the  feafon  for  exporting  the  fnow  comes  on,  it  is  put  into 
large  bags,  into  which  it  is  prefled  as  clolely  as  poflible  ; it  is  then 
carried  by  men  out  of  the  grotto,  and  laid  upon  mules,  which  convey 
it  to  the  (bore,  where  fmall  veffels  are  waiting  to  carry  it  away. 

But,  before  thofe  lumps  of  fnow  are  put  into  bags,  they  are  wrap- 
ped in  frefh  leaves  ; fo  that,  while  they  are  conveyed  from  the  grotto 
to  the  (bore,  the  leaves  may  prevent  the  rays  of  the  lun  from  making 
any  impreflion  upon  them. 

The  Sicilians  carry  on  a confiderable  trade  in  fnow,  which  affords 
employment  to  fome  thoufands  of  mules,  horles,  and  men.  They 
have  magazines  of  it  on  the  fummits  of  their  loftiell  mountains, 
from  which  they  diflribute  it  through  all  their  cities,  towns,  and 
houfes;  for  every  perfon  in  the  ifland  makes  u(e  of  fnow.  They 
confider  the  praftice  of  cooling  their  liquors  as  abfolutcly  neceflary 
for  the  prefervation  of  health  ; and  in  a climate  the  heat  of  which 
is  conftantly  relaxing  the  fibres,  cooling  liquors,  by  communicating 
a proper  tone  to  the  fibres  of  the  ffomach,  mult  greatly  (irengthcn 
them  for  the  performance  of  their  fundtions. 

In  this  climate  a Icarcity  of  fnow  is  no  lefs  dreaded  than  a fcarcity 
of  corn,  wine,  or  oil.  We  are  informed  by  a gentleman  who  was  at 
Syracnfe  in  the  year  1777,  when  there  was  a fcarcity  of  (bow,  the 
people  of  the  town  learned  that  a fmall  veflel  loaded  with  that  article 
was  paflTing  the  coaft ; without  a moment’s  deliberation  they  ran  in  a 
body  to  the  fhoreand  demanded  her  cargo  ; wliich  when  the  crew  rc- 
fiifed  to  deliver  up,  the  Syracufans  attacked  and  took,  though  with 
the  lofs  of  feveral  men. 
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Remarkalbe  Recoveries  from  apfaRent  Deats. 

It  happens  more  frequently  than  is  commonly  imagined,  that  per- 
fons,  fuppofed  to  be  dead,  and  treated  as  fuch,  polTefs,  neverthelefs, 
in  lome  parts  of  the  body,  fuch  remains  of  heat  and  motion  as,  with  ! 
proper  alliftance,  might  contribute  to  reftore  them  entirely  to  life. 
We  have  had  many  inflances  of  this  nature  in  the  frequent  recovery 
of  perfons  that  have  been  drowned,  and  doubt  not  but  the  fame  fuci. 
cefs  might  attend  our  endeavours  to  recover  others  in  fimilar  circum- 
ftances,  though  owing  to  different  accidents.  In  this  climate  we  are 
not  often  fubjeft  to  the  fevereft  extremities  of  cold  ; and  yet  we  have 
had  fome  inftances  of  people  having  been  frozen  to  death.  The  firft 
anecdote  we  (hall  relate  is  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sweden,  publi(hed  in  the  year  1758  : 

On  the  23d  of  March,  1 756,  a peafant  about  60  years  of  age,  of  the 
province  of  Scheeren  in  Sweden,  having  been  made  very  drunk  with 
brandy,  was,  in  his  way  home,  thrown  down  by  the  violence  of  the 
wind;  and,  as  he  was  too  far  gone  in  liquor  to  recover  his  legs  again,  | 
he  foon  fell  afleep  where  he  lay.  Not  being  dilcovered  till  the  next 
morning,  he  was  found  then  frozen  ftiff,  and  taken  up  for  dead.  He 
was  put  into  a (hell,  in  order  for  interment;  when  fortunately  Mr. 
Nauder,  a phylician  of  the  province  of  Gothland,  being  on  a journey, 
arrived  on  the  fpot  where  the  accident  happened.  He  examined  the 
body  ; the  face  and  all  the  extremities  were  cold  as  ice,  and  the  checks 
of  an  extraordinary  red  colour.  The  joints  were  immoveable  ; the 
eyes  were  open,  and  fixed.  Not  the  lead  motion  of  the  heart  or  pulfc, 
nor  the  fmalleft  fignsof  refpiration,  were  left ; and  the  feet  were  fo  com- 
pletely frozen,  that  the  toes  were  all  become  black,  except  the  great 
toe  of  the  right  foot.  After  fome  time  contemplating  on  thefeunfa- 
vourablecircumdances,  Mr.  Nauder  imagined  he  could  perceive  fome 
warmth  at  the  pit  of  the  (lomach,  which  encouraged  him  to  hope  the 
poor  objeft  might  be  recovered  ; but  there  being  nojapothecary,  nor 
medicines  of  any  kind  to  be  had  in  the  place,  he  was  reduced  to  try 
the  following  methods : He  began  by  ordering  the  arms,  legs,  and 
loins,  of  the  patient  to  be  rubbed  with  coarle  woollen  cloths.  He  put 
on  the  (lomach  and  belly,  warm  cloths  of  the  fame  kind,  which  were 
frequently  changed,  incrcafing  their  warmth  by  degrees.  At  the 
fame  time  the  patient  was  laid  on  a mattrals  on  the  floor  ; no  care 
being  taken  as  yet  about  his  feet,  which  the  phyfician  fuppoled  it  was 
impofiible  to  fave.  On  reflecting  afterwards,  however,  on  the  cuf- 
tom  of  putting  frozen  meat  into  cold  water,  in  order  to  thaw  it  with- 
out prejudice,  he  had  a mind  to  try  the  fame  expedient.  But,  as  the 
joints  were  as  yet  inflexible,  he  could  not  find  means  to  immerfe  the 
feet  in  water,  fo  was  obliged  to  content  himfelf  with  ordering  wet  , 
linen  cloths,  frequently  changed,  to  be  wrapped  round  them. 

By  thefe  means,  the  region  of  the  lieart  began  to  recover  warmth, 
but  it  was  not  till  after  four  hours  conflant  rubbing,  there  was  the 
lead  appearance  of  refpiration.  This  was  about  two  o’clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon. No  pulfe,  however,  was  to  be  perceived  till  near  half  an  hour 
after  three  ; when  the  mufcles  began  to  lofe  their  rigidity  ; the 
cheeks  relaxed,  and  before  five  a diver  (poon  might  be  got  in  be- 
tween his  teeth.  At  this  time  they  drove  to  make  him  fwallow  fome 
hot  wine,  which  with  much  difficulty  was  efleCted  : after  which  his 
face  was  covered  with  (weat,  and  liis  cheeks  began  to  return  to  their 
natural  colour.  Soon  afterwards  he  began  to  move  his  eyebrows. 
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[ ftpd,  at  fix  o’clock,  his  arms  and  hands.  He  was  now  placed  in  his 
I bed,  before  a good  fire  ; his  arms  and  legs  being  well  covered  with 
I warm  blankets.  He  took  alfo  two  more  fpoonfnls  of  hot  wine  ; and, 
about  eight  o’clock,  began  firft  to  talk,  but  in  a manner  very  con- 
fufed  and  unintelligible;  being  delirious,  and  fancying  himfelf  ftill  in 
the  foreft.  By  degrees  the  cold  had  almoft  left  his  feet,  and  the 
blacknefs  of  the  toes  in  a great  meafure  difappeared,  altliougli  the 
free  motion  of  the  joints  was  not  as  yet  refiored.  About  ten  o’clock, 
however,  he  began  to  bend  his  back,  and  complained  of  a violent  pain 
in  his  legs.  He  took  now  a little  beer  made  hot,  with  an  egg  beat  in 
it,  and  foon  after  went  to  fleep.  In  the  morning,  his  feet  were  warm, 
and  without  pain,  and  his  toes  recovered  entirely  their  natural  co- 
lour, but  both  w’ere  extremely  tender.  His  pulfe  beat  quick  and 
ftrong,  and  together  with  a burning  thirft  indicated  bleeding ; but,  no 
lancet  being  to  be  got,  Mr.  Nauder  ordered  him  fome  water-gruel, 
which  he  drank  of  at  intea'vals,  plentifully,  till  noon  ; when  he  was 
relieved  farther  by  a fiool.  He  went  again  in  the  evening  to  fleep, 
and  was  the  next  morning  capable  of  fitting  up,  and  being  conveyed 
home  in  a carriage,  not  indeed  entirely  free  from  pain,  but  in  a fair 
way  of  a perfect  and  fpeedy  recovery. 

The  following  is  the  remarkable  cafe  of  a young  woman  who  had 
lain  fome  hours  under  water;  from  the  Journal  Hiftorique  for 
December,  1758. 

This  account  was  communicated  to  the  author  of  the  above-men- 
tioned journal  by  Dr.  du  Moulin,  art  eminent  phyfician,  who  acci- 
dentally, and  luckily  for  the  poor  girl,  happened  to  hear  of  her 
jnisfortune  foon  after  flie  was  taken  out  of  the  water. 

A fervant  maid,  he  fitys,  of  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  had 
fallen  into  a river,  down  which  flie  was  carried,  by  the  force  of 
the  ftream,  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  paces  from  the  place 
fte  fell  in  at.  But  her  clothes  catching  hold  of  fome  piles,  driven 
down  for  tlie  ufe  of  a neighbouring  tanner,  flie  there  flopt  ; and, 
fome  hours  after,  the  tanner’s  people  coming  that  way,  flie  was. 
taken  up.  Being  perfonally  unknown  to  thofe  who  firfl  found  her, 
Ihe  was  expofed  fome  time  before  her  friends  heard  of  the  difafter 
that  had  happened.  At  length  flie  was  carried  to  the  houfe  of  her 
miftrefs  ; where  (he  was  ftript  and  laid  down  before  the  fire,  with- 
out any  hopes  however  of  her  recovery.  In  this  fitpation  the  dotioc 
found  her,  without  motion,  fliff  and  cold,  her  eyes  (hut,  lier  mouth 
open,  her  countenance  pale  and  hollow,  and  lier  whole  body  much 
fwelledand  full  of  water.  She  had  no  pulfe,  and,  the  cafe  being 
looked  upon  as  defperate,  the  doftor  had  a mind  to  try  an  experi- 
ment, fuggefted  to  him  by  what  he  had  obferved  of  flies  and  other 
infetts,  that,  being  drowned  and  apparently  dead,  will  yet  recover 
by  half  burying  them  jn  aflies,  or  fait.  He  accordingly  ordered  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  dry  pot-aflies  to  be  (trowed  upon  a bed  to  about 
three  inches  deep  : upon  this  layer  of  aflies  the  girl  was  placed,  and 
anotlier  layer  of  aflies  of  about  two  inches  deep  was  Iprinkled  over 
her.  On  her  head  was  put  a cap,  containing  a good  quantity  of 
allies  alfo,  and  round  her  throat  a flocking  filled  with  the  fame. 
The  blankets  were  now  laid  on  the  bed,  and  thus  the  patient  lay 
about  half  an  hour;  when  her  pulfe  began  to  beat,  by  degrees  (he 
recovered  her  voice,  and  foon  cried  our  articulately,  “ O,  I am 
frozen  ! — 1 am  fro.z^n  1“ 

A cor- 
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A cordial  was  adminiftered,  and  Ihc  continued  to  lie  eight  hours  in 
in  the  alhes ; during  which  time  the  water  came  away  by  the  tirinary 
pafTages,  to  an  amazing  quantity  : after  which  (he  found  herfelf 
greatly  relieved  ; and,  though  for  the  three  following  days  rtie  was 
Hill  a little  indifpofed,  the  indifpofition  was  flight,  and  went  foon  off. 

In  want  of  a fufficient  quantity  of  dry  pot-afhes,  dry  fait  may  be 
ufed,  and,  according  to  the  doftor,  with  the  fame  fuccefs. 

SITUATION  FOR  ERECTING  COTTAGES. 

Great  farmers  are  very  unwilling  to  admit  cottages  clofe  to  their 
farms  j and  nothing  is  more  common,  than  for  a poor  labourer 
to  be  obliged  to  come  a mile,  and  fometimes  more,  to  his  labour,  and 
return  home  again  at  night,  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  after  he  has  done 
a hard  day’s  work.  Cottages  fliould  therefore  be  erefted,  if  poHible, 
on  fome  fheltered  fpot,  near  the  farm  where  the  labour  lies;  and 
true  policy  points  out,  that  every  farm  ought  to  have  a'fufficient  num-  i 
bcr  of  fuch  ufeful  appendages,  in  proportion  to  its  fize.  Such  cottages, 
under  fome  fuch  regulations  as  thefe,  would  be  of  great  ufe  and  or- 
nament to  a country,  and  a real  credit  to  every  gentleman’s  refidence  ; 
as,  on  the  contrary,  nothing  can  refleiS  greater  difgrace  upon  him, 
than  a (battered  miferable  hovel  at  his  gate,  unfit  for  human  creatures 
to  inhabit.  Upon  encouragement  like  this,  good  tenants  would  never 
be  wanting.  Induftry  would  meet  with  a reward,  the  poor-rates 
would  neceffarily  be  lightened,  and  population  increafed.  A farm 
thus  provided  w ith  fuch  a fufficient  number  of  labourers  as  might,  at 
all  times  and  feafons,  be  depended  upon,  would  be  of  more  value  on 
that  account.  The  tenant  of  fuch  farm  would  not  be  fubjedl  to  pay 
exorbitant  wages,  as  he  otherwife  muff,  on  particular  occafions.  He 
would  not  be  obliged  to  court  the  vagrant  to  lend  him  a precarious 
afliffance,  or  to  have  recourfe  to  towns  to  pick  updiforderly  people. 

In  fuminer,  befides  the  ufual  bufinefs  of  hay-making,  he  might  employ 
even  the  women  and  children  in  weeding  and  other  ufeful  bufinefs. 

Almoff  every  parifh  is,  in  a great  meafure,  fubjeft  to  fome  particu- 
lar gentleman,  who  has  fufficient  power  and  influence  over  it,  to  cor- 
re6f  the  prefent  grievance,  and  to  fet  a better  example.  Such  gentle- 
men fhould  confider  themfelves  as  guardians  of  the  poor,  and  attend 
to  their  accommodation  and  happinefs  : it  is  their  particular  bufinefs, 
becaufe  they  and  their  families  have  a lading  intereff  in  the  profperity 
of  the  parifh:  the  farmers  only  a temporary  one.  If  a gentleman’s 
fortune  be  fo  large,  that  he  cannot  attend  to  objedls  of  this  fort,  he 
fhould,  at  lead,  recommend  the  cottagers  to  the  attention  of  his 
agent ; and  give  him  ftri6f  inffrinSlions,  to  aft  as  their  friend  and  pro- 
leftor;  for,  unlels  fome  fuch  check  be  put  upon  great  farmer.s,  they 
are  very  apt  to  contribute  to  the  demolition,  inffead  of  the  proteftion, 
of  cottages;  and,  when  the  neft  is  deffroyed,  the  bird  muff  emigrate 
into  fome  other  parifh.  A cottager,  in  this  cafe,  has  no  other  choice, 
unlefs  it  be  to  make  application  to  the  neighbouring  juffice  of  the 
peace,  for  his  order  to  the  parifh  officers  to  find  him  fome  other  place 
to  lay  his  head  in.  If  it  were  not  for  this  excellent  law,  which  obliges 
pariffi  officers  to  find  habitations  for  their  poor,  I am  forry  to  remark, 
that  ill  many  parifhes,  they  would  literally  be  driven  into  the  open  fields. 
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ADULTERATION  of  MI  L K. 

The  following  curious  fu(Sts  on  this  fubjcifl,  fo  interefting  to  the 
inhabitants  ofihis  metropolis,  are  exiratled  from  Middleton’s 
Agricultural  Survey  of  the  County  of  Middlefex  : 

Tlie  conlumers  of  milk  pay  tliree -pence  halfpenny  per  quart  to  the 
retailers.  If  the  latter  were  to  fell  the  milk  pure  and  unadulterated 
at  this  price,  it  would  yield  them  a profit  of  64I.  14s.  per  cent.  But, 
in  order  to  difcover  the  aiffual  profit  of  tlie  retailers,  we  muft  add 
fixpence  for  thort  meafure,  and  the  extraneous  articles  mixed  with  it, 
which  increafes  2s.  4d.  the  ufual  price  of  eight  quarts,  to  2s.  lod. 
and,  as  it  cofts  them  only  is.  5d.  there  remains  for  labour  and  profit 
100  percent.  Thus  the  retailer  clears  28I.  6s.  8d.  by  every  cow.  On 
the  whole,  they  divide  among  them  the  unreafonable  large  fum  of 
240,833!.  and  the  fum  paid  for  milk  amounts  to  481,666!. 

When  the  families  of  fafhion  are  in  London  for  the  winter  feafon, 
the  confumption,  and  confequent  deterioration,  of  milk,  are  at  the 
higheft.  During  the  fummer  months,  when  fuch  families  are  for  the 
moft  part  in  the  country,  the  milk  may  probably  be  of  rather  a bet- 
ter quality.  The  cream  is  taken  from  fo  much  as  remains  unfold,  and 
made  into  frefti  butter  for  the  London  markets.  The  butter-milk  is 
given  to  the  hogs. 

The  milk  is  always  given  in  its  genuine  date  to  the  retail  dealers  ; 
and,  as  it  is  fold  to  them  by  the  cow-keepers  after  the  rate  of  2^d. 
per  quart,  and  is  retailed  by  them  at  3§d.  per  quart,  the  profit  is 
furely  fo  large  as  ought  to  prevent  even  the  fmallefi  adulteration.  But 
when  it  is  confidered  how  much  it  is  reduced  by  water,  and  impreg- 
nated with  much  worfe  ingredients,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  no  me- 
thod has  yet  beendevifed,  to  put  a ftop  to  the  many  fcandalous  frauds 
and  impofitions  in  general  pra£lifed  with  regard  to  this  very  necel- 
fary  article  of  human  fuflenance. 

It  is  certainly  an  object  well  deferving  the  confideration  of  the  le- 
giflature.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  many  perfons  would  be  glad 
to  make  fome  addition  to  the  price  now  paid  for  it,  (high  as  that  price 
is,)  provided  they  could,  for  fuch  increafed  price,  procure  fo  ufeful 
an  article  in  domefiic  economy  perfeitly  genuine. 

Five  or  fix  men  only  are  employed  in  attending  near  three  hundred 
cows.  As  one  woman  cannot  milk  more  than  eight  or  nine  cows 
twice  a-day,  that  part  of  tlie  biifinefs  would  necelTirily  be  attended 
with  confiderable  expeiice  to  the  cow- keeper,  were  it  not  that  the 
retailer  agrees  for  the  produce  of  a certain  number  of  cows,  and  takes 
the  labour  and  expence  of  milking  on  himlelf. 

Every  cow-houfe  is  provided  with  a milk-room,  where  the  milk  is 
meafured,  and  ferved  out  by  the  cow'-keeper  ; and  this  room  is  moft- 
ly  furnifhed  with  a pump,  to  which  the  retail  dealers  apply  in  rota- 
tion ; not  fccretly,  but  openly,  before  any  perlbn  that  may  be  Handing 
by  ; from  which  they  pump  water  into  the  milk-veirel,  at  their  dif- 
cretion.  The  pump  is  placed  there  exprelsly  for  th.it  purpole,  and 
indeed  is  very  feldom  tiled  for  any  other.  A conliderablc  cow-keeper 
in  Surrey  has  a pump  of  this  kind,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  fa- 
mous  black  cow  (from  the  circumfiance  of  its  being  painted  black),  and 
is  laid  to  yield  more  liian  all  the  red  put  together. 
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description  of  the  BAY  of  NAPLES. 

The  bay  is  of  a circular  figure  ; in  mofi  places  upwards  of  jo 
miles  in  diameter  ; fo  that,  including  all  its  breaks  and  inequali- 
ties, the  circumference  is  conliderably  more  than  6o  miles.  The 
whole  of  this  ipace  is  fo  wonderfully  diverfified  by  all  the  riches 
both  of  art  and  nature,  that  there  is  fcarce  an  objefl  wanting  to  ren- 
der the  Icene  complete  ; and  it  is  hard  to  lay,  whether  the  view  is 
more  pleafing  from  the  fingularity  of  many  of  thefe  objects,  or  from 
the  incredible  variety  of  the  whole.  You  fee  an  amazing  mixture  of 
the  antient  and  modern  ; fome  rifing  to  fame,  and  fome  finking  to 
ruin.  Palaces  reared  over  the  tops  of  other  palaces,  and  antient 
magnificence  trampled  under  foot — by  modern  folly.  Mountains  and 
illands,  that  were  celebrated  for  their  fertility,  changed  into  barren 
walles,  and  barren  wafies  into  fertile  fields  and  rich  vineyards. 
Mountains  funk  into  plains,  and  plains  fwelled  into  mountains.  Lakes 
^unk  up  by  volcanos,  and  extinguilhed  volcanos  turned  into  lakes. 
The  earth  (fill  fmoking  in  many  places  ; and  in  others  throwing  out 
flame.  In  Ihort,  Nature  feems  to  have  formed  thiscoafi  in  her  raofi: 
capricious  mood  ; for  every  objett  & li^us  natura.  She  never  feems 
to  have  gone  ferioufiy  to  work  ; but  to  have  devoted  this  fpot  to  the 
moff  unlimited  indulgence  of  caprice  and  frolic. 

The  bay  is  Ihut  but  from  the  Mediterranean  by  the  ifiand  of  Capre, 
fo  famous  for  the  abode  of  Augyfius  ; and  afterwards  fo  infamous  for 
that  of  Tiberius.  A little  to  the  welUie  thofe  of  Ifchia,  Procida,  and 
Nifida;  the  celebrated  promontory  of  Micaenum,  where  ^Eneas 
landed  ; the  claffic  fields  of  Baiu,  Cuma,  and  Puzzoli  ; with  all  the 
variety  of  fcenery  that  formed  both  the  Tartarus  and  Elylium  of  the 
ancients  ; the  Campi  Phlegrei,  or  burning  plains  where  Jupiter  over- 
came the  giants  ; the  Monte  Novo,  formed  of  late  years  by  fire  ; the 
Monte  Barbaro  ; the  piiffurefque  city  of  Puzzoli,  with  the  Solfattcra 
Imokmg  above  It  ; the  beautiful  promontory  of  Paufillippe,  exhibit- 
ing  the  fineff  fcenery  that  can  be  imagined  ; the  great  and  opulent 
city  of  Naples,  with  its  three  cafiles,  its  harbour'full  of  Ihips  from 
every  nation,  its  palaces,  churches,  and  convents  innumerable.  The 
rich  country  trom  thence  to  Portici,  covered  with  noble  houfes  and 
gardens,  and  appearing  only  a continuation  of  the  city.  The  palace  of 
the  king,  with  many  others  furrounding  it,  all  built  over  the  roofs 
or  tliole  of  Herculaneum,  buried  near  a hundred  feet  by  the  erupti- 
ons of  Vefuvuis.  The  black  fields  of  lava  that  have  run  from  that 
niountain,  intermixed  with  gardens,  vineyards,  and  orchards.  Vefu- 
viiis  itlelf,  in  the  back  ground  of  the  fcene,  difcharging  volumes  of 
hre  and  fmoke,  and  forming  a broad  track  in  the  air  over  our  heads, 
extending  vMthout  being  broken  or  diflipated  to  the  utmoft  verge  of 
Hie  horizon.  A variety  of  beautiful  towns  and  villages,  round  the 
Daieot  the  mountain,  thoughtlefs  of  the  impending  ruin  that  daily 
threatens  them.  Some  of  thefe  are  reared  over  the  very  roofs  of 
ompeja  and  Stabia,  where  Pliny  perifhed  ; and  with  their  founda- 
ions  lave  pierced  through  the  facred  abodes  of  the  ancient  Romans  ; 
thoulands  of  whom  lie  buried  here,  the  vidlims  of  this  inexorable 
mountain.  Next  follows  the  extenfive  and  romantic  coaft  of  Caffello 
• orrentum,  and  Mola  ; diverfified  with  every  pidlurefque  ob- 

jc  in  nature,  it  was  the  fiudy  of  this  wild  and  beautiful  country 

that 
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that  formed  our  greateft  landfcape-painters.  This  was  the  fchool  of 
Poudin  and  Salvator  Rofa,  but  more  particularly  of  the  lad,  who 
compofed  many  of  his  mod  celebrated  pieces  from  the  hold  craggy 
rocks  that  furround  this  coad  ; and  no  doubt  it  was  from  the  daily 
contemplation  of  thele  romantic  objedts,  that  they  dored  their  minds 
■with  that  variety  ot  ideas  they  have  communicated  to  the  world  with 
fuch  elegance  in  their  works. 

This  extenfive  coad,  this  prodigious  variety  of  mountains,  valleys, 
promontories,  and  iflands,  covered  with  an  everlading  verdure,  and 
loaded  with  the  riched  fruits,  is  all  the  produce  of  fubterraneous 
fire;  the  fadt  is  certain,  and  can  only  be  doubted  by  thofe  who  hav'e 
wanted  time  or  curiodty  to  examine  it.  It  is  drange  that  Nature 
dtould  make  ufe  of  the  fame  agent  to  create  as  to  detfroy  ; and  that 
what  has  only  been  looked  upon  as  the  confiimer  of  countries,  is  in 
fadl  the  very  power  that  produces  them.  Indeed,  this  part  of  our 
earth  feeras  already  to  have  undergone  the  fentence  pronounced  up- 
on the  whole  of  it  ; but,  like  the  phcenix,  has  rifen  again  from  its 
own  adies,  in  much  greater  beauty  and  fplendour  than  before  it  was 
confumed.  The  traces  of  thefe  dreadful  conflagrations  are  dill  con- 
fpicuous  in  every  corner;  they  have  been  violent  in  their  operations, 
but  in  the  end  have  proved  falutary  in  their  effedls.  The  fire  in  many 
places  is  not  yet  extinguidied,  but  Vefuvius  is  now  the  only  fpot 
where  it  rages  with  any  degree  of  adlivity. 

RUINS  OF  POE  STUM. 

Among  thecircumdances  contributing  to  render  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  fo  intereding  a fubjedl  of  curiodty,  is  to  be  included  that 
of  its  containing  very  confiderable  remains  of  ancient  magnificence, 
which  had  remaiited  totally  undifeovered  for  feveral  centuries.  In 
i7J5»  2n  apprentice  to  a painter  at  Naples,  who  was  on  a vifit  to  his 
friends  at  Capaccio,  by  accident  took  a walk  to  the  mountains  which 
furround  the  territory  of  Poedum.  The  only  habitation  he  perceived 
was  the  cottage  ofa  farmer,  who  cultivated  the  bed  part  of  the  ground, 
and  referved  the  red  for  padure.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Pcedum,  or  Podidonia,  made  a part  of  this  view,  and  particularly 
druck  the  eyes  of  the  young  painter.  Upon  his  return  to  Capaccio,' 
he  confulted  the  neighbouring  people  about  the  origin  of  thefe  monu- 
ments of  antiquity.  He  could  only  learn,  that  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try had  been  uncultivated  and  abandoned  during  their  memory  j 
that  about  ten  years  before,  the  farmer,  whofe  habitation  he  had  no- 
ticed, edablidied  himfelf  there  ; and  that  having  dug  in  many  places, 
and  fearched  among  the  ruins  that  lay  round  him,  he  had  found  trea- 
I fures  fufficient  to  enable  him  to  purchafe  the  whole.  At  the  painter’s 
return  to  Naples^  he  informed  his  mader  of  thefe  particulars,  whofe 
[ curiofity  was  fo  greatly  excited  by  the  defeription,  that  he  took  a 
journey  to  the  place,  and  made  drawings  of  the  principal  views. 

; 1 hefe  were  (hewn  to  the  King  of  Naples,  w ho  ordered  the  ruins  to  be 
j cleared,  and  Poedum  arofefrom  theobfeurity  in  which  it  had  remain- 
I ed  for  upwards  ot  700  years,  as  little  known  to  the  inhabitants  as  the 
i travellers. 

The  following  is  a concife  defeription  of  Poedum  in  its  prefent  date. 
It  is  of  an  oblong  figure,  about  two  miles  and  a half  in  circumference. 
It  has  four  gates,  which  are  oppofite  to  each  other.  On  the  key- 
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{tone  of  the  arch  of  the  north-gate,  on  the  outfide,  is  the  figure  of 
>Jepuine  in  ha(fo  relievo,  and  within  a hippocampus.  The  walls 
which  fiill  remain  are  compofed  of  very  large  cubical  ffones,  and  arc 
extremely  thick,  in  fome  pans,  i8  feet.  1 hat  the  walls  have  remained 
unto  this  time,  is  owing  to  the  vqry  exa61  manner  in  w hich  the  (tones 
are  filled  to  one  another,  a circnmdance  ohCerved  univerfally  in  the 
mafonry  of  the  ancients,  and  perhaps  in  fome  meafure  to  a (laladical 
concretion  which  has  grown  over  them.  On  the  walls  here  and  there 
are  placed  towers  of  different  heights,  tlrofe  near  the  gates  being 
imirh  higher  and  larger  than  the  others. 

From  its  fituation  among  marfiies,  bituminous  and  fulphurous 
fprings,  Poeduni  mud  have  been  unwholcfome.  In  fuch  a fituation 
the  water  mud  have  been  bad.  Here  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to 
convey  that  ncceffary  of  life  from  purer  fprings  by  means  of  aqueducts, 
of  whicli  many  vediges  dill  remain. 

The  principal  monuments  of  antiquity  arc,  a theatre,  an  amphi- 
theatre, and  three  temples.  The  thc.ure  and  amphiilieatre  are  much 
mined.  The  fird  temple  is  hexadylos  and  ampliiprodylos.  At  one 
end  the  piladers  vv  hich  divided  the  cella  from  the  premaos  are  dill 
remaining.  Within  the  cella  are  two  rows  of  fmaller  columns,  with  an 
architrave,  which  (upport  the  fccond  order.  The  fecond  temple  is 
alfo  amphiprodylos  ; it  has  nine  columns  in  front  and  i8  in  flank. 
The  third  is  likewife  amphiprodylos,  and  it  has  fix  columns  in  front 
and  13  in  flank.  The  columns  of  tliefe  tepiplcs-are  of  that  kind  of 
Doric  order  which  we  find  employed  in  worksof  the  gieated  antiquity. 
'I'liey  are  hardly  five  diameters  in  height.  'I  liey  are  without  bafes, 
which  .alfo  has  been  urged  as  a proof  of  their  antiquity  ; but  we  do 
not  find  that  the  ancients  ever  ufed  bafes  of  this  order,  at  lead  till  very 
late.  Vitruvius  makes  no  mention  of  bafes  to  tltis  order  ; and  the 
only  indance  we  have  of  it,  is  in  the  fird  order  of  the  colifaEum,  at 
Rome,  w hich  was  built  by  Vefpafian.  The  pillars  of  tliefe  temples 
are  fluted  with  very  fliallow  flutings,  in  the  manner  defcilbed  by  Vi- 
truvius. The  columns  dihiinidi  from  the  bottom,  which  was  rite  mod 
ancient  method  almod  univerfally  in  all  the  orders.  The  columns 
have  adragals  of  a very  fingular  form,  which  (hews  the  error  of  thofe 
who  imagine  that  this  member  was  fird  invented  with  the  Ionic  order, 
to  which  tlic  Greeks  gave  an  adragal,  and  that  the  Romans  were  the 
fird  who  applied  it  to  the  Doric.  The  echinus  of  the  capital  is  of  the 
fame  'form  with  that  of  the  temple  of  Corinth  deferibed  by  Le  Roy. 
About  ilie  time  when  the  temples  of  Poedum  were  built,  architeffure 
jeetns  to  have  received  tltat  degree  of  improvement  which  the  elegant 
fade  of  tlie  Greeks  had  ftruck  out  from  the  rude  malfes  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  fit  d inventors  of  this  as  of  many  other  arts.  > 

SINGULAR  CHARACTER  at  BAGARIA,  near  PALERMO! 

[ F font  Brydo-n's’s  Tour  through  Sicily  and  M.\ l t .-t . ] 

Prntee  of  P , a man  of  immenfe  fortune,  lias  devoted 

J.  liis  'vhole  life  to  the  dudy  of  monders  and  chimeras,  greater 
and  more  1 idiculous  thin  ever  entered  into  the  imagination  of  the 
V ilded  w I iters  ot  romance  or  knight-enaiUry. 

'I  he  amazing  c rowd  bf  dallies  that  fun  oitnd  his  houfe,  appear  at 
jt  diflance  like  a little  at  inv  draw  n up  for  its  defence  ; but  when  you 

get 
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prt  amongft  them,  and  every  one  alTumes  his  true  likenefs,  you 
imagine  you  have  got  into  tlie  regions  of  delufion  and  enchantment  ; 
lor  of  all  that  immenle  group,  tliere  is  not  one  made  to  reprcfent 
any  objeiR  in  nature  ; nor  is  the  abliirdity  of  tlic  wretched  imagina- 
tion that  created  tliem  lefs  alfonilhing  tlian  its  wonderful  fertility. 

It  would  require  a volume  to  deferibe  the  wliole,  and  a fad  volume 
indeed  it  would  make.  He  has  put  the  heads  of  men  to  the  bodies 
of  every  fort  of  animal,  and  the  heads  of  every  other  animal  to  the 
bodies  of  men.  Sometimes  he  makes  a compound  of  five  or  Inc 
animals  that  have  no  fort  of  refemblance  in  nature.  He  puts  the 
head  of  a lion  to  the  neck  of  agoofe,  the  body  of  a lizard,  the  legs 
of  a goat,  the  tail  of  a fox.  On  the  back  of  this  monfter,  he  puts 
another,  if  poflible  dill  more  hideous,  with  five  or  fix  heads,  and  a 
bufh  of  horns,  that  beats  the  bead  in  tlie  Revelations  all  to  nothing. 
There  is  no  kind  of  horn  in  the  world  that  he  has  not  colledfed ; and 
his  pleafure  is  to  fee  them  all  flourifhing  upon  the  fame  head.  This 
is  a ftrange  fpecies  of  madnefs  ; and  it  is  truly  unaccountable  that  he 
lias  not  been  fhut  up  many  years  ago  ; but  he  is  perfe^^ly  itinocent, 
and  troubles  nobody  by  the  indulgence  of  his  phrenzy  ; on  the  con-, 
trary,  he  gives  bread  to  a number  of  flatuaries  and  other  workmen, 
whom  he  rewards  in  proportion  as  they  can  bring  their  imagitia- 
tions  to  coincide  with  his  own  ; or,  in  other  words,  according  to  the 
hideoufnefs  of  the  monffers  they  produce.  It  'would  be  idle  and 
tirefome  to  be  particular  in  an  account  of  thefe  abfurdiiies.  The 
datues  that  adorn,  or  rather  deform,  the  great  avenue,  and  furroiind 
the  court  of  the  palace,  amotint  already  to  fix  hundred,  notwith- 
ffanding  which,  it  may  be  truly  laid,  that  he  has  not  broken  the  fe- 
cond  commandment  ; for  of  all  that  number,  there  is  not  the  like- 
nefs of  any  thing  in  heaven  above,  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the 
waters  under  the  earth.  The  old  orn.aments  which  were  put  up  by 
his  father,  who  was  a fenfible  man,  appear  to  have  been  in  a good 
tafte.  They  have  all  been  knocked  to  pieces,  and  laid  together  in  a 
heap,  to  make  room  for  this  new  creation., 

The  inlide  of  this  inchanted  caftle  correfponds  exadtly  with  the 
out  ; it  is  in  every  refpeft  as  whimfical  and  fantafliral,  and  you  can- 
not turn  yourfelf  to  any  fide,  where  you  are  not  flared  in  the  face 
by  fome  hideous  figure  or  other.  Some  of  the  apartments  are^ 
fpacious  and  magnificent,  with  high  arched  roofs ; which,  inffead  of 
plaifter  or  ftucco,  are  compofed  entirely  of  large  mirrors,  nicely  joined 
together.  The  effedl  that  thefe  produce  (as  each  of  them  makes  a 
fmall  angle  with  the  other)  is  exactly  that  of  a multiplying  f’laf.s  ; 
fo  that,  w hen  three  or  four  people  are  walking  below,  there  is  al- 
ways the  appearance  of  three  or  four  hundred  walking  above.  1 lie 
whole  of  the  doors  are  likewife  covered  over  with  fmall  pieces  ot 
mirror,  cut  into  the  mofl  ridiculous  fliapes,  and  intermixed  with  a 
great  variety  of  cryflal  and  glafs  of  different  colcwirs.  All  the* 
chimney-pieces,  window.',  'and  fide-boards,  are  crowded  with  pyra- 
mids and  pillars  of  tea-pots,  caudle-cups,  bc.wls,  cups,  faucers.  Arc. 
ftrongly  cemented  together  ; fome  of  thefe  columns  are  not  without 
their  beauty  ; one  of  them  has  a large  china  chamber-pot  for  its 
bale,  and  a circle  of  pretty  little  flower-pots  for  its  capital  ; the 
fhaft  of  the  column,  upwards  of  four  feet  long,  is  compofed  en- 
tiiely  of  tea-pots  of  different  fizes,  diminifhed  gradually  from  the 
bale  to  the  capital.  The  profulion  ot  china  that  has  been  employed 
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in  forming  thefe  columns  is  incredible  ; I dare  fay  there  is  not  Uf* 
than  forty  pillars  and  pyramids  formed  in  this  ftrangc  fantaftic  man. 
ner. — Moft  of  the  rooms  are  paved  with  fine  marble  tables  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  that  look  like  fo  many  tomb-fiones.  Some  of  thefe 
are  richly  wrought  with  lapis  lazuli,  porphyry,  and  other  valuable 
fiones ; their  fine  polifli  is  now  gone,  and  they  only  appear  like 
common  marble  j the  place  of  thefe  beautiful  tables  he  has  fupplied 
by  a new  fet  of  hisown  invention,  fotne  of  which  are  not  without  their 
merit.  Thefe  are  made  of  the  fincfl  tortoife-lliell  mixed  with  mother 
of  pearlj  ivory,  and  a variety  of  metals  ; and  are  mounted  on  fine 
fiands  of  (olid  brafs. 

The  windows  of  this  inchanted  caflle  are  compofed  of  a variety  of 
glafs  of  every  different  colour,  mixed  without  any  fort  of  order  or 
regularity.  Blue,  red,  green,  yellow,  purple,  violet. — So  that  at 
each  window,  you  ntay  have  the  heavens  and  earth  of  whatever 
colour  you  chufe,  only  by  looking  through  the  pane  that  pleafes 
you.  The  houle-clock  is  cafed  in  the  body  of  a fiatue  ; the  eyeS  of 
the  figure  move  with  the  pendulum,  turning  up  their  white  and 
black  alternately,  and  make  a hideous  appearance. 

His  bed-chamber  and  drelTing-room  are  like  two  apartment  in 
Noah’s  ark  ; there  is  fca.rcely  a bead,  however  vile,  that  he  has  not 
placed  there;  toads,  frogs,  ferpents,  lizards,  fcorpions,  all  cut  out 
in  marble,  of  their  refpeftive  colours.  There  are  a good  many 
bufts  too,  that  are  not  lefs  fingularly  imagined. — Some  of  thefe 
make  a very  handfome  profile  on  one  fide;  turn  to  the  other,  and 
you  have  a fkeleton  ; here  you  fee  a nurfe  with  a child  in  her  arms  ; 
its  back  is  exaitly  that  of  an  infant  ; its  face  is  tliatof  a wrinkled 
old  woman  of  ninety. 

For  lome  minutes  one  can  laugh  at  thefe  follies,  but  indignation 
and  contempt  foon  get  the  better  of  your  mirth,  and  the  laugh  is 
turned  into  a fneer.  I own  1 was  foon  tired  of  them  ; though’  fome 
things  are  fo  ffrangely  fancied,  that  it  may  well  excufe  a little  mirth, 
even  from  the  moll  rigid  cynic. 

The  family  (latircs  are  charming;  tltey  have  been  done  from  fome 
old  pi6tures,  and  make  a niofl  venerable  appearance  ; be  has  drefled 
them  out  from  l ead  to  foot,  in  new  and  elegant  fuits  of  marble  ; 
and  indeed  the  eftedt  it  produces  is  more  ridiculous  than  any.thino’ 
you  can  conceive.  Their  (hoes  are  all  of  black  marble,  their  flock- 
ings  generally  of  red ; their  clothes  are  of  different  colours,  blue, 
green,  and  variegated,  with  a rich  old-fa(hioned  lace.  The  per- 
riwigs  of  the  men  and  head-dreffes  of  the  ladies  are  of  fine  white  ; 
lo  are  their  fliirts,  with  long  flowing  ruffles  of  alaballer.  The  walls 
of  the  houle  are  covered  with  fome  fine  baffo  relievos  of  white 
marble,  in' a good  taffe  ; tliefe  he  could  not  well  take  out,  or  alter, 
fo  he  has  only  added  immenle  frames  to  them.  Each  frame  is  com- 
pofed of  tour  large  marble  tables. 

1 he  author  and  owner  of  this  lingular  colledlion  js  a poor  mifer- 
able  lean  figure,  Ihivering  at  a breeze,  and  feems  to  be  afraid  of 
every  body  he  fpeaks  to.  He  is  one  of  the  richefi  fnbjeas  in  the 
illand,  and  It  is  thouglit  lie  has  not  laid  out  lefs  than  20,oool.  in  the 
creation  °f  this  world  of  monflers  and  chimeras. — He  certainly 
might  have  fallen  upon  fome  way  to  prove  himlelf  a fool  at  a cheaper 
rate.  However,  it  gives  bread  to  a number  of  poor  people,  to  whom 
he  IS  an  excelk.at  niafltr.  His  houfe  at  Palermo  is  a good  deal  in 
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the  fame  ftyle  ; his  carriages  are  covered  with  plates  of  brafs,  fo  that 
fome  ot  them  are  mulket-proof. 

The  government  have  had  ferious  thonglus  of  demolidiing  the  re- 

fiment  of  monfters  he  has  placed  round  his  hoiifc  ; but,  as  he  is 
umane  and  inoffenfive,  and  as  this  would  certainly  break  his  heart, 
they  have  as  yet  forborne.  However,  the  feeing  of  them  by  women 
with  child  is  laid  to  have  been  already  attended  with  very  unfortunate 
circumftances  ; and  ladies  complain  that  they  dare  no  longer  take  an 
airing  in  the  Bagaria ; that  fome  hideous  form  always  haunts  their 
imagination  for  fome  time  after:  their  hufbands  too,  it  is  faid,  ar.e 
as  little  fatisfied  with  the  great  .variety  of  horns.  ^ 

On  the  causes  of  the  DIFFERENCE  of  COMPLEXION. 

Few  queflions  in  philofophy  have  engaged  the  attention  of  natura- 
liffs  more  than  the  diverfities  among  the  human  fpecies,  among 
which  that  of  colour  is  the  mod  remarkable.  The  great  differences 
in  this  refpea  have  given  occafion  to  feveral  authors  to  alfert,  that 
the  whole  human  race  have  not  fprung  from  one  original ; but  that 
as  many  different  fpecies  of  men  were  at  firft  created  as  there  are 
novy  different  colours  to  be  found  among  them.  All  the  arguments 
which  can  be  brought  for  fpecific  differences  among  mankind,  whe- 
ther drawn  frbm  a difference  of  colour,  ffature,  or  difpofition,  muft 
necelTarily  be  inconclufive.  It  remains,  however,  a matter  of  no 
fmall  difficulty  to  account  for  the  remarkable  variations  of  colour 
that  are  to  be  found  among  different  nations.  On  this  fubjeft  Dr- 
Hunter  hath  publifhed  a thefis,  in  which  he  confiders  the  matter 
more  accurately  than  hath  commonly  been  done,  and  determines 
abfolutely  againfl  any  fpecific  difference  among  mankind.  He  in- 
troduces his  fubjeft  by  obferving,  that  when  the  quedion  has  been 
agitated,  whether  all  the  human  race  condituted  only  one  fpecies  or 
nor,  much  confufion  has  arifen  from  the  fenfe  in  which  the  term 
fpecies  has  been  adopted.  He  therefore  thinks  it  necedary  to  fet  out 
with  a definition  of  the  term.  He  includes  under  the  fame  fpecies 
all  thofe  animals  which  produce  ilfue  capable  of  propagating  others 
refembling  the  original  dock  from  whence  they  fprung.°  This  defi- 
nition  he  illudrates  by  having  recourfe  to  the  human  fpecies  as  an 
example.  And  in  this  fenfe  of  the  term  he  concludes,  that  all  of 
them  are  to  be  confidered  as  belonging  to  the  fame  fpecies.  And  as, 
in  the  cafe  of  plants,  one  fpecies  comprehends  feveral  varieties,  de- 
pending upon  climate,  foil,  culture,  and  fimilar  accidents;  fo  he  coa- 
fiders  the  diverfities  of  the  human  race  to  be  merely  varieties  of  the 
fame  fpecies,  produced  by  natural  caufes.  Of  ihe  didercnt  colours 
obfervable  among  mankind,  he  gives  the  following  views  : 

Black. — Africans  under  the  line  j inhabitants  of  New  Guinea  ; 
inhabitants  of  New  Holland. 

Swarthy. — The  Moors  in  the  nortliern  parts  of  Africa;  the 
Hottentots  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  it. 

Copper. COLOURED. —TJie  Ead  Indians. 

Red-coloured. — The  Americans. 

Brown-coloured. — Tartars,  Perfians,  Arabs,  Afric.ans  on  the 
coad  of  the  Mediterranean,  Chinefe. 

Brownish. — 1 he  inhabitants  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe  ; 
as  Sicilians,  Abydinians,  Spaniards,  Turks,  and  likewife  the  Sa- 
*tioiedes  and  Laplanders.  White. 
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White. — Mofl  of  the  European  nations;  as  Swedes,  Danes, 
Englifli.  Germans,  Poles,  &c.  Kabardinfki,  Georgians ; inhabitants 
of  the  iflands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

In  attempting  to  invefligate  the  caufes  of  thefe  differences,  our 
author  obferves,  tliat  there  can  be  no  difpute  of  the  feat  of  colour 
being  placed  in  the  (kin;  that  it  is  not  even  extended  over  the  whole 
of  this,  but  confined  to  that  part  named  the  cuticle,  confifling  of  the 
epidermis  and  reticulum  ;-and,  that  it  chiefly  occupies  tlie  latter  of 
thefe.  The  cuticle  is  much  thicker  and  harder  in  black  people  than 
in  white  ones;  the  reticuliMii  in  the  latter  being  a thin  mucus,  in  the 
former  a thick  membrane.  He  concludes  that  this  feat  of  colour  in 
■whites  is  tranfparent,  and  either  totally  deprived  of  veffels,  or  only 
furniflied  with  very  few  ; as  the  yellow  colour  appearing  in  jaundice 
vaniflies  on  the  caufe  of  the  difeale  being  removed  ; which  is  not  the 
cafe  with  flains  in  the  cuticle  from  gunpowder,  or  fimilar  caufes. 
He  next  points  out  three  caufes  deflroying  the  pellucidity  of  the 
cuticle,  giving  it  a brown  cofour,  and  rendering  it  thicker.  Thefe 
are,  accefs  of  air,  naflinefs,  and  the  heat  of  the  fun.  The  influence 
of  each  of  thefe  he  proves  by  many  examples  ; and  from  thefe  he  is 
inclined  to  confider  the  lafl  as  by  much  the  mofl  powerful.  If,  how. 
ever,  it  be  admitted  that  thefe  caufes  have  this  eft'etlfl,  he  thinks  that 
all  the  diverfity  of  colour  which  is  to  be  obferved  among  mankind 
may  be  thus  accounted  for.  He  remarks,  that  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  torrid  zone  incline  more  or  lefs  to  a black  colour.  When  we 
cbferve  the  differences  which  occur  among  them,  we  mufl  at  the 
fame  time  remember,  that  a black  colour  is  not  referred  to  heat 
alone,  but  to  the  other  caufes  alfo  : and,  when  we  attend  to  the 
diverfity  of  temperature  that  occurs  even  in  the  torrid  zone,  the 
exiflence  of  a white  nation  tliere  would  by  no  means  deflroy  the  ar- 
gument. He  is  farther  of  opinion,  that  the  exiflence  of  a brown 
colour,  and  of  confiderable  varieties  from  white,  in  the  northern  and 
coldeft  parts  of  Europe,  may  very  eafily  be  explained.  This  he  ac- 
counts for  from  the  manner  of  life  of  the  inhabitants,  by  which 
thev  are  either  expofed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  air,  or  to  conflant 
naflinefs  from  Imoky  houfes. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  account,  from  natural  caufes,  for  the 
varieties  which  occur  among  mankind  with  refpedt  to  colour,  our 
author  obferves,  that,  to  all  this  reafoning,  an  objedlion  will  na- 
turally be  made,  from  confidering  that  infants  bring  thefe  marks 
into  the  world  along  with  tliem,  before  they  can  be  expofed  to  any 
Inch  caufes.  Dr.  Hunter  imagines,  however,  that  this  may  readily 
be  explained  upon  the  luppofition  that  many  peculiarities  acquired 
by  parents  are  tranfmitted  to  their  pofterity  ; and  of  this,  he  thinks, 
no  one  can  entertain  the  leafl  doubt  who  attends  to  hereditary  dif- 
eales.  Thus,  gout,  ferophuja,  mania,  and  many  other  affeclions, 
although  at  fiift  induced  by  particular  accidents,  will  continue  to 
affetff  families  for  many  generations-.  In  the  fame  manner,  a parent, 
expiofed  to  caufes  deflroying  the  natural  whitenefs  of  his  complexion, 
will  beget  (warthy  children  ; and,  the  fame  caufes  continuing  to 
operate  upon  the  fon,  the  blacknefs  will  be  increafed.  Tliusall  the 
ditterent  fliades  may  liave  been  at  firfl  induced,  and  afterwards  con- 
tinued. I he  objeilion  here  obviated,  however,  might  have  been 
Ihortly  anfwered  by  denying  the  fa6t ; for  if  is  now  generally  known, 
that  the  children  of  the  blacked  negroes  are  abfolutely  born  white,  as 
will  be  afterwards  noticed.  This 
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This  fubjefl  of  complexion  has  been  very  well  illuftrated  by  Mr. 
Clarkfon,  in  a diflertation  introduced  in  Ins  Ell’ay,  on  the  commerce 
and  llavery  of  the  human  fpecies.  The  firit  point  tliat  orc\irs  to  be 
(jfcertained,  is,  What  part  of  the  (kin  is  the  (eat  of  colour  ?' 
The  old  anatomifts  ufiially  divided  the  (kin  into  two  parts  or  lamina  ; 
the  exterior  and  thinned,  called  by  the  Greeks  epidermis,  by  the 
Romans  cuticula,  and  hence  by  us  cuticle  ; and  the  interior,  called  by 
the  former  and  by  the  latter  cattr,  or  true  Jkin.  Hence  they 

muft  nefelFarily  have  fuppofed,  that,  as  the  true  (kin  was  in  every 
refpect  the  lame  in  all  human  lubjefts,  however  various  their  ex- 
ternal hue,  fo  the  leat  of  colour  muft  have  exifted  in  the  cuticle  or 
upper  furface. 

Malpighi,  an  eminent  Italian  phyfician  of  the  laft  century,  was  the 
firft  perlon  who  difeovered  that  the  (kin  was  divided  into  three  la- 
minae, or  parts  : the  cuticle,  the  true  (kin,  and  a certain  coagulated 
fubftance  lituated  between  both,  w liich  he  diftinguilhed  by  the  title 
of  retemucofum,  which  coagulated  fubftance  adhered  fo  firmly  to  the^ 
cuticle,  as  in  all  former  anatomical  preparations  to  have  come  oft 
with  it,  and  thence  led  the  ancient  anaiomilts  to  believe,  that  there 
were  but  two  laminae,  or  divifible  portions,  in  the  human  (kiiv. 

This  difeovery  was  fufticient  to  afeertain  the  point  in  queftion  : 
for  it  appeared  afterwards,  that  the  cuticle,  when  divided  according 
to  this  difeovery  from  the  other  lamina,  w'as  lemi-tranfparent ; that 
the  cuticle  of  the  blackefr  negro  was  of  the  fame  colour  and  tranf. 
parency  as  that  of  the  pure(T  white;  and  hence,  the  true  (kins  of 
both  being  invariably  the  fame,  that  the  rete  mucofum  was  the  feat 
of  colour.  This  has  been  farther  confirmed  by  all  lubfequent  ana- 
tomical experiments  ; by  which  it  appears,  that,  whatever  is  the  co- 
lour of  this  intermediate  coagulated  fubftance,  nearly  the  fame  is 
the  apparent  colour  of  the  upper  furface  of  the  (kin,  Neither  can 
it  be  otherwife  ; for  the  cuticle,  from  its  tranfparency,  muft  necef- 
farily  tranfmit  the  colour  of  the  fubftance  beneath  it,  in  the  lame 
manner,  though  not  in  the  (ame  degree,  as  the  cornea  tranfmits  the 
colour  of  theirisof  theeye.  This  tranfparency  is  a matter  of  ocu- 
lar demonftration  in  white  people  : it  is  conlpicuous  in  every  blu(h ; 
for  no  one  can  imagine  that  the  cuticle  becomes  red  as  often  as  this 
happens  : nor  is  it  lefs  difcoverable  in  the  veins,  which  are  fo  ealy 
to  be  difeerned  ; for  no  one  can  (nppole  that  the  blue  ftreaks,  which 
he  conftantly  fees  in  the  faireft  complexions,  are  painted,  as  it  were^ 
on  the  furface  of  the  upper  fkin.  From  thefe,  and  A variety  of 
other  obfervations,  no  maxim  is  more  true  in  phyfiology,  than  that 
on  the  rete  mucolum  depends  the  colour  of  the  human  body  ; or,  itv 
other  words,  that  the  rete  mucofum  being  of  a different  colour  in 
different  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  and  appearing  thiough  the  cuticle 
or  upper  furface  of  the  (kin,  gives  tliem  that  various  appearance 
which  ftrikes  us  fo  forcibly  in  contemplating  the  human  race. 

As  this  can  be  incontrovertibly  a(certained,  it  is  evident,  that, 
whatever  caufes  co-operate  in  producitig  this  difterent  appearance, 
they  produce  it  by  atting  upon  the  rete  mucofum  ; wliich,  from  the 
almoft  incredible  manner  in  which  the  cuticle  is  perforated,  is  as  ac- 
ceftible  as  the  cuticle  it  felf.  Thefe  cattles  are  probably  thole  various 
qualities  of  things,  which,  combined  with  the  influence  of  the  fun, 
contribute  to  form  what  we  call  climate.  For  when  any  perlon  con- 
fiders,  that  the  mucous  fubftance  before  meniioncd  is  found  to  vary 
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in  its  colour,  as  tlie  climates  vary  from  llie  equator  to  the  poles,  his 
mind  imift  be  inllantly  ffruck  with  the  hypothefis,  and  he  miifl  adopt 
it  without  any  hefitation,  as  the  genuine  catife  of  the  phenomenon. 

This  fadf,  of  the  variation  of  the  mucous  fuhflance,  acc6rdingto  ; 
the-lituation  of  the  place,  has  been  clearly  afeertained  in  the  nume- 
rous anatomical  experiments  that  have  been  made;  in  which  fub- 
jedts  of  all  nations  have  come  under  confideration.  The  natives  of  ' 
many  of  the  kingdoms  and  ifles  of  Afia  are  found  to  have  their  rete  j 
mucofum  black  ; thofe  of  Africa,  fituated  near  the  line,  of  the  fame  i 
colour;  thofe  of  the  maritime  parts  of  the  fame  continent,  of  a 
dufky  brown,  nearly  approaching  to  it  ; and  the  colour  becomes 
lighter  or  darker  in  proportion  as  the  diflance  from  the,  equator  is 
either  greater  or  lefs.  The  Europeans  are  the  faireft  inhabitants  of 
the  world.  Thofe  fituated  in  the  nvoff  fouthern  regions  of  Europe, 
have  in  their  rete  mucolum  a tinge  of  the  dark  hue  of  their  African 
iieic’hbours : hence  the  epidemic  complexion,  prevalent  among  them, 
is  nearly  of  the  colour  of  the  pickled  Spanifh  olive  ; while  in  this 
country,  and  thofe  fituated  nearer  the  north  pole,  it  appears  to  be 
nearly,  if  not  abfolutely,  white. 

Thefe  arc  fadls  which  anatomy  has  eflablifhed  ; and  we  acknow- 
ledge them  to  be  fuch,  that  wc  cannot  dived  ourfelves  of  the  idea, 
that  climate  has  a confidcrable  fliare  in  producing  a difference  of 

colour. The  only  objcdlion  of  any  confequence  that  has  ever  been 

made  to  the  hypothefis  of  climate,  is  this,  that  people  under  the 
fame  parallels  arc  not  exadtly  of  the  fame  colour.  But  this  is  no 
objedfion  in  fadf;  for  it  does  not  follow  that  thofe  countries  which 
are  at  an  equal  diliance  from  the  equator,  (hould  have  their  climates 
the  fame.  Indeed  notliing  is  more  contrary  to  experience  than  this. 
Climate  depends  upon  a variety  of  accidents.  High  mountains  in 
the  neighhoiuhood  of  a pl.ace  make  it  cooler,  by  chilling  the  air 
that  is  Carried  over  them  by  the  winds.  Large  fpreading  fucculent 
]dants,  if  among  tlie  productions  of  the  foil,  have  the  fame  effedt ; 
ihey  afford  agreeable  cooling  (hades,  and  a moift  atmofphere  from 
their  continual  exhalations,  by  which  the  ardour  of  the  (un  is  confi- 
derably  abated.  While  the  foil,  on  tlie  other  hand,  if  of  a fandy 
nature,  retains  the  heat  in  an  uncommon  degree,  and  makes  the 
Inmmcrs  confiderably  hotter  than  thole  which  are  found  to  exift  in 
the  fame  latitude  where  the  foil  is  different.  To  this  proximity  of 
what  ynav  be  termed  burning  fands,  and  to  the  liilphureous  and  me- 
tallic particles  which  are  continually  exhaling  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  is  aferibed  the  different  degree  of  blacknefs  by  which  fome 
African  nitionsare  diltinguifhable  from  each  other,  though  under  the 
fame  parallels.  To  thele  obfervations  we  may  add,  that,  though  the 
inhabitants  of  the  fame  parallel  are  not  exadtly  of  the  fame  hue,  yet 
fliey  differ  only  by  fhades  of  the  fame  colour  ; or,  to^  fpeak  with 
more  precilion,  • that  there  are  no  two  people,  in  fuch  a fituation,  one 

of  whom  is' white  and  the  other  black.  To  fum  up  the  whole 

Suppolc  we  v\cj‘e  to  take  a common  globe;  to  begin  at  tlie  equator ; 
to  paint  every  country  along,  the  meridian  line  in  fuccelfion  from 
thence  to  the  poles  ; and  to  paint  them  with  the  fame  colour  which 
prevails  in  the  refpedtive  iiihabitanrs  of  each,  we  fhould  fee  the 
black,  with  which  we  had  been  obliged  to  begin,  infeiilibly  changing 
to  an  olive,  and  the  olive,  through  .is  many  intermediate  colours,  to 
it  wliite  : and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  fbould  complete  any  one  of 
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II  the  parallels  accoixling  to  the  Came  plan,  we  flionld  i'ee  a difference 
perhaps  in  the  appearance  of  fome  of  the  countries  through  whicU 
it  ran,  though  tnc  diti'erence  would  confill  wholly  in  (hades  ot  the 
lame  colour.  ’1  ' 

The  argument,  therefore,  which  is  brought  againd  the  hypothefis, 
is  fo  far  from  being  an  objection,  that  it  may  be  conlidered  as  one  of 
the  lirft  arguments  in  its-  favour  : for,  if  climate  has  really  an  in- 
fluence on  the  mucous  fublfance  of  the  body,  it  is  evident,  that  we 
muff  not  only  expedl  to  fee  a gradation  of  colour  in  the  inhabitants 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  but  alfo  different  (hades  of  the  fame 
colour  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  fame  parallel. 

To  this  argument  may  be  added  one  that  is  uncontrovertible, 
which  is,  that  when  the  black  inhabitants  of  Africa  are  tranfplanted 
to  colder,  or  the  white  inhabitants  of  Europe  to  hotter,  climates, 
their  clnldren,  born  there,  are  of  a different  colour  from  themfelves ; 
that  is,  ligitter  in  the  fird,  and  darker  in  the  fecond,  indance. 

As  a proof  of  the  fird,  we  (hall  give  the  words  of  the  Abbe 
Ravnal,  in  his  admired  publication.  “ The  children,”  fays  he, 
“ which  they  (the  Africans)  procreate  in  America,  are  not  fo  black 
as  their  parents  were.  After  each  generation,  the  dilference  becomes 
more  palpable.  It  is  polfible,  that,  after  a numerous  fucceflion  of 
generations,  the  men  come  from  Africa  would  not  be  didinguilhed 
from  thole  of  the  country  into  which  they  may  have  been  tranl- 
planted.” 

This  circumdance  we  have  had  the  plealure  of  hearing  confirmed 
by  a variety  of  perfons  who  have  been  witneifes  ot  the  fadt  ; but 
particularly  by  many  intelligent  Africans,  who  have  been  parents 
themfelves  in  America,  and  who  have  declared,  that  the  di(f'erence 
is  fo  palpable  in  the  northern  provinces,  that  not  only  tliey  tlrcm- 
felves  have  condantly  oblerved  it,  but  tliat  they  have  heard  it  ob- 
ferved  by  others. 

Neither  is  this  variation  in  the  children  from  the  colour  of  their 
parents  improbable.  The  children  of  the  blacked  Africans  are 
born  white.  In  this  date  they  continue  for  about  a montb,  when 
they  change  to  a pale  yellow.  In  procefs  of  time  they  become 
brown.  Their  (kin  dill  continues  to  increale  in  darknefs  with  their 
age,  till  it  becomes  of  a d'tty  (allow  black  : and  at  length,  after  a 
certain  period  of  years,  glolfy  and  (hining.  Now,  it  climate  has- 
any  influence  on  the  mucous  I'ubdance  of  the  body,  this  variation  in 
the  children  from  the  colour  of  their  parents  is  an  event  which  mulf 
be  reafonably  expedled  : for  being  born  white,  and  not  having 
equally  powerful  caufes  to  atl  upon  them  in  colder  as  their  parents  had 
in  the  hotter  climates  which  they  left,  it  mud  necedarily  follow,  that 
the  fame  effcdl  cannot  pofTibly  be  produced. 

Hence  alfo,  if  the  hypothelis  be  admitted,  may  be  deduced  tlie 
realbn  why  even  thofe  chilriren  who  have  been  brought  from  their 
country  at  an  early  age  into  colder  regions,  liave  been  oblerved  to 
be  of  a lighter  colour  than  thole  who  have  remained  at  home  till 
they  arrived  at  a date  ot  manhood,  tor  having  undergone  fome  ot 
the  changes  which  we  mentioned  to  have  attended  their  countrymen 
from  infancy  to  a certain  age,  and. having  been  taken  away  belore 
the  red  could  be  completed,  thele  farther  clianges,  wliicli  would 
have  taken  place  had  tlicy  remained  at  liome,  leem  citlier  to  have 
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hrcn  checlced  in  their  progrefs,  or  weakened  in  their  degree  by  i 
colder  climate. 

We  come  now  to  the  fe'cond  and  oppofite  cafe  ; fbr  a proof  of 
which  we  rtiall  appeal  to  the  words  of  Dr.  Mitchell  in  the  Philofo. 
phical  TranfaflLonSj  Nd.  476.  fedl.  4.  “The  Spaniards,  who  have 
inhabited  America  under  tiie  torrid  zone  for  any  tinie,  are  become 
as  dark  coloured  as  our  native  Indians  of  Virginia,  of  which  I my- 
felf  have  been  a witnefs  ; and  were  they  not  to  intermarry  with  the 
Europeans,  but  lead  tbe  fame  rude  and  barbarous  lives  with  the 
Indians,  if  is  very  probable,  that,  iri  a fucceflion  of  many  genera- 
tions, they  would  become  as  dark  in  complexion.” 

To  this  infiance  vve  fhall  add  one,  which  is  mentioned  by  a late 
writer,  who,  defcribing  the  African  coaft  and  the  European  fettle- 
ments  there,  lias  the  following  paffagc.  “ There  are  feveral  other 
fmall  Portuguefe  fettlcments,  arid  one  of  fome  noteat  Mitoniba,  a 
river  in  Sierra  Leona.  The  people  here  called  Portvguefe,  are  prin- 
cipally perfon.s  bred  from  a mixture  of  the  firfl  Portuguefe  dif- 
coverers  with  the  natives,  and  now  become,  in  tbeir  complexion  and 
woblly  (juaiity  of  their  hair,  perfedl  negroes,  retaining,  however,  a 
fmatteririg  of  the  Portuguefe  language.” 

1 hefe  lads  with  refped  to  the  colonifis  of  the  Europeans  are  of 
the  highefl  importance  in  the  prefent  cafe>  and  deferve  a ferious  at- 
tention. For  when  we  know  to  a certainty  from  whom  they  are 
defeended  ; when  we  know  that  tliey  were,  at  the  time  of  their 
tranfplantation,  of  the  fame  colt  ur  as  thofe  from  whom  they  fe- 
verally  fprung  ; and  when,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  credibly  in- 
formed that  they  have  changed  it  for  the  native  colour  of  the  place 
which  tliey  now  inhabit : tbe  evidence  in  fiipport  of  thefe  fadis  is  as- 
great  as  if  a pcifon,  on  the  removal  of  two  or  three  families  into 
another  climate,  had  determined  to  aftertain  the  circiimftance  ; as 
if  he  had  gone  with  them  and  watched  their  children  ; as  if  he  had 
communicated  his  obfervatiuns  at  his  death  to  a fuccefTor  ; as  if  his 
fucceffor  had  profecuted  tlie  plan  : and  thus  an  uninterrupted  chain 
of  evidence  had  been  keen  kept  up  from  their  firft  removal  to  any 
determined  period  of  fucceeding  time. 

But,  though  thefe  fads  feem  fufficient  of  themfelvesto  confirm  our 
opinion,  they  are  not  the  only  fads  which  can  be  adduced  in  its  fup- 
port.  It  can  be  Ihown,  that  the  members  of  the  very  fame  family, 
when  divided  from  each  other,  and  removed  into  different  countries, 
have  not  only  changed  their  family  complexion,  but  that  they  have 
changed  it  to  as  many  different  colours  as  they  have  gone  into  differ- 
ent regions  of  the  w orld,  we  cannot  have,  perhaps,  a more  ftriking 
infiance  of  this  than  in  the  Jews.  Thefe  people  are  fcattered  over  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth.  They  have  preferved  themfelves  diftintf 
from  the  refi  of  the  world  by  their  religion  ; and,  aS  they  never  inter- 
marry wiih  any  but  thofe  of  their  own  fed,  fo  they  have  no  mixture 
of  blood  iri  their  veins,  that  they  fhould  differ  from  each  other  : and 
yet  nothing  is  more  true,  than  that  the  Englifh  Jew  is  white,  the  Portu- 
guefe  fwarih;',  ihe  AaSmenian  olive,  and  the  Arabian  copper;  in 
fhort,  that  there  appear  to  be  as  many  different  fpecies  of  Jews  as  there 
are  countries  in  which  they  refide. 

To  thefe  fads  we  rhall  add  the  following  obfervation,  that,  if  we 
can  gave  credit  to  the  ancient  hifiorians  in  general,  a change  from  the 
d'arkefl  blackto  thejuireff  white  muff  have  adually  been  accompiifhed. 

One 
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One  vnflance,  perhaps,  may  be  thought  fufficient.  Herodotus  relates, 
that  tire  Colchi  were  black,  and  that  they  had  crifped  liair.  Iheic 
people  %vere  a detachment  of  the^^lthiopian  army  under  Selofti is,  who 
followed  him  in  his  expedition,  and  fettled  in  that  part  ol  the  world 
where  Colchis  is  uiiially  reprefented  to  have  been  fituated.  Had  not 
the  fame  author  informed  us  of  this  circumftance,  we  (hould  have 
thought  it  ftrangc  that  a people  of  this  defeription  fhonld  have  been 
found  in  fucha  latitude.  Now  as  they  were  undoubtedly  fettled  there, 
and  as  they  were  neither  fo  totally  deflroyed,  nor  made  any  fuch  ra- 
pid conquefts,  as  that  hiftory  Ihould  notice  the  event,  there  is  great 
reafon  to  prefume  that  their  defeendants  continued  in  the  fame,  or 
fettled  in  the  adjacent,  country  from  whence  it  will  follow,  that 
they  muff  have  changed  their  complexion  to  tliat  which  is  oblerved 
in  the  inftabitants  of  this  particular  region  at  the  prefent  day  ; or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  black  inhabitants  of  Colchis  muff  have  been 
changed  into  the  fair  Circallian.  Suppofe,  without  the  knowledge  of 
any  hifforian,  they  had  made  fuch  confiderable  conquefts  as  to  have 
fettled  themfelves  at  the  difiance  of  rooo  miles  in  any  one  direifion 
from  Colchis,  ftill  they  muft  have  changed  their  colour:  for,  had 
they  gone  in  an  eaftern  or  weftern  direffion,  they  muft  have  been  ot 
the  fame  colour  as  the  Circaftians  ; if  to  the  north,  whiter  ; if  to  the 
fouth,  of  a copper.  There  are  no  people  within  that  diftance  of  Col- 
chis who  are  black. 

From  the  whole  of  the  preceeding  obfervations  on  the  fubjeff,  we 
may  conclude,  that  as  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  cannot  be  other- 
wife  than  the  children  of  the  fame  parents,  and  as  the  difference  of 
theirappearance  muft  have  ofcourfe  proceeded  from  incidental  caufes, 
thele  caufesare  a combination  of  thofe  qualities  which  we  call  dimale, 
that  the  blackn^ fs  of  the  Africans  is  fo  far  ingrafted  in  their  conftitu- 
tion,  in  a courfe  of  many  generations,  that  their  children  wholly 
inherit  it  if  brought  up  in  the  fame  fpot;  but  that  it  is  not  fo  wholly 
interwoven  in  their  nature,  that  it  cannot  be  removed  if  they  arc 
born  and  fettled  in  another. 

The  fame  principles  with  the  above  we  find  adopted  and  farther 
illiiftrated  bv  Profeflbr  Zimmerman  of  Brunfwick,  in  his  celebrated 
work.  The  Geographical  Hiftory  of  Man,  &c.  He  there  proves  in 
the  moft  fatisfadtory  manner.  That  the  complexion  of  the  human 
fpecies  is  uniformly  correfpondent  with  the  degree  of  heat  or  cold  to 
which  they  are  habitually  cx poled.  In  maintaining  this  pofition,  he 
makes  a very  proper  dillindlion  w ith  regard  to  climate.  By  climates 
we  arc  to  underftand,  not  limply  or  folely  thofe  diftinguiftied  by  the 
geographical  divifions  of  the  globe,  to  the  exclufion  of  what  he 
terms  phyjical climate,  or  that  which  depends  on  the  cltanges  produced 
in  any  given  latitude  by  fiicli  adventitious  circumftances  as  the  lower 
or  more  elevated  firuations  of  a country,  its  being  cm  ompaffed  by 
water  or  large  tradls  of  land,  overfpread  or  lurronnded  with  forefls, 
placed  in  an  extenfivc  plain,  or  environed  by  lofty  mountains.  Pe- 
culiarities of  the  like  kind,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  frequently 
prevent  the  phyjical  climate  from  correfponding  entirely  with  the^ro- 
graphical,  as  a country  influenced  by  them  is  often  much  warmer  or 
colder  than  other  regions  placed  under  the  fame  degree  of  latitude. 
The  influence  of  thefe  fecondary  or  modifying  circumftances  has 
been  already  adverted  to,  and  need  not  be  farther  enlarged  upon  : 
wc  fhall  here  only  obferve,  tliat  the  erroneous  rcafonmg  of  Lord 
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Kames  on  this  fiibjeft  feems  to  have  been  owing  to  this  inattention 
to  the  dilFerence'above  mentioned.  At  Senegal,  and  in  the  adjacent 
lands,  the  thermometer  is  often  at  112  or  1 17  degrees  in  the  (hade  ; 
and  here  v\ e find  the  inhabitants  jet  black,  with  woolly-hair.  The 
heat  is  equally  great  in  tongo  and  Loango,  and  thefe  countries  are 
inhabited  by  negroes  only  ; whereas  in  Morocco,  to  the  north  of 
thele  regions,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  the  fouth,  the- 
heat  is  not  fo  intenfe,  nor  are  the  inhabitants  of  fo  deep  a hue. 
Lord  Kames  a (ks;  Wherefore  are  not  the  AbylTinians  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  Zaara  of  as  dark  a complexion  as  tlie  Moors  on  the  coaft' 
of  Guinea  ? M.  -Zimmct-rnan  aiifwers,  that  “ thefe  countries  are 
much  cooler.  Tht  defert  is  not  only  farther  from' the  equator,  but 
the  winds  blowing  over  the  Atlas  m’cAmtains,  which  like  the  Alps 
are  covered  with  fhow,  and  the  wefierly  wind  coming  from  the  fea, 
mutt  confiderably  mitigate  the  heat.  Nor  is  Abyllinia  fo  warm  as' 
either  Monomotopa  of  Guinea.  I'liedorth-eatt'wind.s  ftom  the  fide 
of  Perfia  and  Arahin  are  cooled  by  their  patTage-oVer  the  Red  Sea  : 
the  northern  winds  from  'Egypt  lofe  much  of  their  heat  on  the  chain 
of  mountains  that  is  ex-tended'  between  the  countries':  the  winds 
from  the  Ibtith  and  the  vteft  are  fea- winds.  Thus  the  'only  quarter 
from  which  tli^y  can  derive  exceflive  heat  is  from  the  we(t,  as  the 
air  on  this  fide  inufrpafs  over  tradfs  of  heated  lands;”  For  a fimilar 
reafon  it  is  that  negroes  are  not  found  either  in  Afia  or  South 
America  under  the  equator.  The  fituations  of  thefe  Countries,  our 
author  obferves,  expofe  them  to  fea-breezes  and  cooling  winds  from 
the  continent.  He  confirms  this  hypbthefis  by  obferving,  that  the 
mountaineers  of  warm  climates,  as  in  Barbary  and  Ceylon,  are  much 
fairer  llian  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  : tliat  the  Saracens  and 
Moors,  who  conquered  the  north=esff  part  of  Africa  in  1700,  from 
being  brown,  arc  become  like  the  negroes  near  the  equator : that 
the  Portiiguefe,  who  fettled  at  Senegal  in  1400,  became  blacks;  and 
Tudela  the  Jew  afTerts,  that  his  countrymen  in  Abyfiinia  acquired 
the  dark  complexion  of  the  original  natives. 

Upon  the  whole,  colour  and  figure  may  be  flyled  habits  of  the 
body.  Like  other  habits,  they  are  created,  not  by  great  and  fudden 
impretlions,  but  by  continual  and  almoft  imperceptible  touches.  Of 
habits  both  of  mind  and  body,  nations-are  fufceptible  as  well  as  in- 
dividuals. They  are  tranfmitted  to  offspring,  and  augmented  by 
inheritance.  Long  in  growing  to  fnaturity,  naiional  features,  like 
national  manners,  become  fixed  only  after  a Atcee{lion  of  ages. 
They  become,  however,  fixed  at  laft  ; and,  if  we  can  afeertam  any 
effect  produced  by  a given  (late  of  weather  or  of  climate,  it  requires 
onlv 'repetition  during  a fufficient  length  of  time  to  augment  and  im- 
prels  it  with  a permanent  charaffer.  The  fanguine  countenance  will, 
for  this  reafon,  be  perpetual  in  the  higheft  latitudes  of  the  tenijierate 
zone  ; and  we  (hall  for  ever  find  the  fwarthy,  the  olive,  the  tawny, 
and  tlte  black,  as  we  defeend  to  the  fouth. 

The  uniformity  of  the  effeft  in  the  fame  climate,  and  on  men  in  a 
fimilar  (late  ot  fociety,  proves  the  po'ver  and  certainty  of  the  caufe. 
If  the  advocates  ol  diderent  human  (pecies  fujipofe  that  the  beneficent 
Deity  hath  created  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  of  different  colours, 
becaufe  theje  colours  are  be(t  adapted  to  liieir  refpeCfive  zones;  it 
furely  places  his  benevolence  in  a more  adv'antageous  light  to  fay,  he 
has  given  to  human  nature  the  power  of  accommodating  itielt  to 

every 
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I'  every  zone.  This  pliancy  of  nature  is  favourable  to  the  unions  of 

I the  inoft  diftant  nations,  and  facilitates  the  acquiiltion  and  the  ex- 

I tenfion  of  fcicnce,  which  would  otherwife  be  confined  to  lew  objetfs 
and  to  a very  limited  lange.  It  opens  the  way  particularly  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  globe  which  we  inhabit  ; a I'ubjedl  fo  important 
and  interefiing  to  man.  It  is  verified  by  experience.  Mankind  arc 
for  ever  changing  their  habitations  by  conqueds  or  by  commerce  ; 
and  we  rind  them  in  all  climates,  not  only  able  to  endure  the  change, 
but  fo  allimilated  by  time,  that  we  cannot  fay  with  certainty  whofe  an- 
celior  was  the  native  of  the  clime,  and  whole  the  intruding  foreigner. 

ACCOUNT  OF  MESSINA  in  SICILY. 

^ |''HE  approach  to  Medina  is  the  fined  that  can  be  imagined  ; it  is 
X not  fo  grand  as  that  of  Naples,  but  it  is  much  more  beautiful. 
The  key  is  built  in  the  form  of  a crefeent,  and  is  fiirrounded  by  a 
range  of  magnificent  buildings,  four  dories  high,  and  exactly 
uniform,  for  the  fpace  of  an  Italian  mile.  The  Ifreet  betwixt  thele 
and  the  fea  is  about  an  hundred  feet  wide,  and  forms  one  of  the  molt 
delightful  walks  in  the  world.  It  enjoys  the  freed  air,  and  com- 
mands the  mod  beautiful  profpeft : it  is  only  expoled  to  the  morning 
fun,  being  Ihaded  all  the  reft  of  the  day  by  thefe  buildings.  It  is 
befides  condantly  refredied  by  the  cooling  breeze  from  the  Straits  ; 
for  the  current  of  the  water  produces  likewife  a current  in  the  air, 
that  renders  this  one  of  the  cooled  habitations  in  Sicily. — This  beau- 
tiful city  was  almod  annihilated  by  the  plague  in  the  year  1 743,  when 
upwards  of  70,000  people  are  faid  to  have  died  in  it  and  its  didriCt 
in  the  fpace  of  a few  months. 

The  harbour  of  Medina  is  formed  by  a fmall  promontory  or  neck 
of  land  that  runs  off  from  the  ead  end  of  the  city,  and  feparaies 
that  beautiful  bafon  from  the  red  of  the  Straits.  The  Ihape  of  this 
promontory  is  that  of  a reaping  hook,  the  curvature  of  which  forms 
the  harbour,  and  fecures  it  from  all  winds.  From  the  driking  re- 
femblance  of  its  form,  the  Greeks,  who  never  gave  a name  that  did 
not  either  deferibe  the  obJeCt  or  exprefsfome  of  its  mod  remarkable 
properties,  called  this  place  Zancle,  or  the  Sickle,  and  feigned  that 
the  fickle  of  Saturn,  fell  on  this  fpot,  and  gave  it  its  form  ; but  the 
Latins,  who  were  not  quite  lb  fond  of  fable,  changed  its  name  to 
Medina,  (from  mrjjis,  a harved,)  becaufe  of  the  great  fertility  of  its 
fields.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  fated  harbours  in  the  world  after 
fliips  have  got  in  ; but  it  is  likewile  one  of  the  mod  difficult  accefs. 
The  celebrated  gulph  or  whirlpool  of  Charybdis  lies  near  to  its 
entry,  and  often  occalions  fitch  an  intedine  and  irregular  motion  in 
the  water,  that  the  helm  lo(e.s  mod  of  its  power,  and  (hips  have 
great  difficulty  to  get  in,  even  with  the  faired  wind  that  can  blow. 
This  whirlpool  is  probably  formed  by  the  Imall  promontory  we 
have  mentioned  ; which,  tontraCIing  the  Straits  in  this  fpot,  mud 
necedarily  increafe  the  velocity  of  the  current  ; but  no  doubt  other 
caufes,  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  concur,  for  this  will  by  no  means 
account  for  all  the  appearances  which  it  has  ptoduced.  The  great 
noife  occalioned  by  the  tumultuous  motion  of  the  waters  in  this 
place,  made  the  ancients  liken  it  to  a voracious  fea-mondcr  perpe- 
tually roaring  for  its  prey  and  it  lias  been  reprefented  by  their 
authors  as  the  mod  ttetnendous  padage  in  the  world.  Aridotle 
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gives  a long  and  a formidable  defeription  of  it  in  his  125th  chapter 
De  AdmiMndis.  It  is  deferibed  by  Homer,  12th  Odylfey^ 
Vii-ffil,  3d  yEneid  ; Lucretius,  Ovid,  Sallufl,  Seneca,  as  alfo  by 
niaiiy  of  the  old  Italian  and  Sicilian  poets,  who  all  fpeak  of  it  ia 
terms  of  horror  j and  reprefent  it  as  an  objeit  that  infpired  terror, 
even  when  looked  on  at  a diftance.  It  certainly  is  not  now  fo  for- 
midable ; and  very  probably,  the  violence  of  this  motion,  conti- 
niied  for  fo  many  ages,  has  by  degrees  worn  fmooth  the  rugged 
rocks,  and  jutting  flielves,  that  may  have  intercepted  and  confined 
the  waters.  The  breadth  of  the  Straits  too,  in  this  place,  no  doubt 
is  confiderably  enlarged.  Indeed,  from  the  nature  of  things  it  mud 
be  fo  ; the  perpetual  friftion  occafioned  by  the  current  muft  wear 
away  the  bank  on  each  tide,  and  enlarge  the  bed  of  the  water. 

Velfels  in  this  palfage  are  obliged  to  go  as  near  as  poflible  to  the 
coalt  of  Calabria,  in  order  to  avoid  the  futtion  occafioned  by  the 
w hirling  of  the  waters  in  this  vortex  ; by  which  means,  when  they 
come  to  the  narrowed  and  mod  rapid  part  of  the  Straits  betwixt 
Cape  Pelorus  and  Scylla,  they  were  in  great  danger  of  being  carried 
upon  that  rock.  Hence  arofe  the  proverb  which  is  dill  applied  to 
thofe,  who  in  attempting  to  avoid  one  evil  fall  into  another  : “ In- 
cidit  in  Scyllam,  cupiens  evitare  Caribdem.”  There  is  a fine  foun- 
tain of  white  marble  on  the  key,  reprefenting  Neptune  holding 
Scylla  and  Charybdis  chained,  under  the  emblematical  figures  of  two 
fea-inonders,  as  reprefented  by  the  poets. 

The  •'little  neck  of  land,  forming  the  harbour  of  Medina,  is 
drongly  fortified.  The  citadel,  w hich  is  indeed  a very  fine  work,  is 
built  on  that  part  which  connects  it  with  the  main  land.  The  farther- 
mod  point,  which  runs  out  to  fea,  is  defended  by  four  fmall  forts, 
which  command  the  entry  into  the  harbour.  Betw  ixt  thefe  lie  the 
the  lazaret,  and  a light-houfc  to  warn  lailors  of  their  approach  to 
Charybdis,  as  that  other  on  Cape  Pelorus  is  intended  to  give  them 
notice  of  Scylla.  It  is  probably  from  thefe  light-houfes  (by  the 
Greeks  called  Pharoi)  that  the  whole  of  this  celebrated  Strait  has 
been  denominated  the  Faro  of  Medina. 

There  are  a number  of  gallics  and  galliots  in  this  beautiful  har- 
bour, which  add  greatly  to  its  beauty.  Thefe  vellels  make  a very 
pidfurelque  appearance  as  they  go  out  of  the  harbour;  their  oars 
moving  all  together,  with  the  greated  regularity.  There  are  nine 
or  ten  men  to  each  oar  ; they  all  rife  at  every  droke  of  the  oar,  and, 
when  they' pull,  they  almod  throw  themfelvcs  on  their  backs,  and 
feem  to  exert  their  utmod  force.  Thefe  wretches  are  chained  to 
their  oars,  and  deep  every  night  on  the  bare  benches,  without  any 
thing  to  throw  over  them.  Yet,  w hat  is  drange,  notwithdandiog  all 
the  milery  they  fufl'er,  we  are  told  there  was  never  known  an  indance 
of  any  of  them  putting  themfelves  to  death. 

There  are  fine  diady  walks  on  all  fides  of  Medina  ; fome  of  thefe 
run  along  the ‘lea-lhore,  and  are  for  ever  fanned  by  the  cooling 
breeze  from  the  Straits.  The  houles  are  large,  and  mod  of  the  ar- 
ticles  of  life  are  cheap  and  in  plenty  ; particularly  fidi,  which  are 
reckoned  better  here  tlian  any  where  elfe  in  the  Mediterranean. 
'1  lie  hire  of  lodgings  is  next  to  nothing  ; and  Brydone  is  of  opinion, 
that  there  is  no  place  fo  admirably  calculated  for  the  refidence  ot  that 
flock  of  valetudinarians,  which  every  . autumn  leave  our  country  with 
the  (wallows,  in  Te.-irch  of  warm  climates.  Their  winter  feafon,  in 
3 general 
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general,  is  preferable  to  tliat  of  Naples.  They  have  fometinies 
iieavy  rain  for  two  or  three  weeks  ; but  it  never  lafts  longer  ; and 
belides,  they  have  always  Ionic  fair  hours  every  day,  when  people 
can  go  out  for  cr.ercife  ; for  the  moment  the  rain  is  over,  the  walks 
«rc  dry,  the  foil  being  a liglu  gravel. 

After  feeing  the  beautiful  harbour  of  Medina,  there  is  little  worthy 
of  notice  in  the  city.  Some  of  the  churches  arc  handfome,  and 
there  are  a few  tolerable  paintings.  This  place  is  held  in  great  ve- 
neration liy  the  red  of  Sicily,  for  the  alii dance  it  gave  to  Count 
Rugiero  in  freeing  the  ifland  from  the  yoke  of  the  Saracens  ; in  con- 
fideration  of  which,  great  privileges  were  granted  it  by  the  fucceeding 
kings  ; fome  of  which  are  faid  dill  to  remain.  It  was  here  that  the 
Normans  landed  ; and  this  city,  by  the  policy  of  fome  of  its  own 
inhabitants,  was  the  fird  conqued  they  made  ; after  which  their  vic- 
torious arnis  were  foon  extended  over  tlie  wliole  illand  ; and  a final 
period  put  to  the  Saracen  tyranny.  Count  Rugiero  fixed  the  feat  of 
government  at  Palermo  ; and  put  the  political  fydem  of  the  ifland 
upon  a folid  balls ; of  wliich  the  form  (and  the  form  alone)  dill  re- 
mained in  1798.  He  divided  the  whole  ifland  into  three  parts  ; 
one  he  gave  to  his  ofticers,  another  to  the  church,  and  a third  he 
referved  for  himfelf.  Of  thefe  three  branches  he  compofed  his 
parliament,  that  relpe£lable  body,  of  which  the  (keleton  only  now 
exids  : for  it  has  long  ago  lod  all  its  blood,  nerves,  and  animal 
fpirits;  and  for  many  ages  pad  has  been  reduced  to  a perfe6f  caput 
mortuum.  The  fuperditious  tyranny  of  Spain  has  not  only  dedroyed 
the  national  fpirit  of  its  own  inhabitants,  but  likewife  that  of  every 
other  country  which  has  fallen  under  its  power. 

Of  the  exercise  of  CHILDREN. 

OF  all  the  caufes  which  confpire  to  render  the  life  of  man  fliort 
and  miferable,  none  has  greater  influence  than  the  want  of 
proper  exercile.  llealthy  parents,  wholefome  food,  and  proper 
clothing,  will  avail  little,  where  exercife  is  neglefled.  Sufficient 
exercife  will  make  up  for  feveral  defe£Is  in  nurfmg  ; but  nothing 
can  fupply  the  want  of  it.  It  is  abfolutely  uecellary  to  the  health, 
the  growth,  and  the  drength,  of  children. 

The  delire  of  exercife  is  coeval  with  life  itfelf.  Were  this  prin- 
ciple attended  to,  many  difeafes  might  be  prevented.  Bur,  while 
indolence  and  fedentary  employments  prevent  two  thirds  of  mankind 
from  either  taking  fufficient  exercife  themfelves,  or  giving  it  to  their 
children,  what  have  we  to  expeft  but  difeafes  and  deformity  among 
their  offspring  ? — The  rickets,  fo  dellrudive  to  children,  never  ap- 
peared in  Britain  till  manufadlures  began  to  flourifli,  and  people,  at- 
tradlcd  by  the  love  of  gain,  lelt  the  country  to  follow  fedentary  em- 
ployments in  great  towns.  It  is  amongft  thefe  people  that  this  difeale 
chiefly  prevails,  and  not  only  deforms,  but  kills,  many  of  their 
offspring. 

The  condudi  of  other  young  animals  Ihews  the  propriety  of  giving 
exercife  to  children.  Every  other  animal  makes  ule  ot  its  organs  of 
motion  as  foon  as  it  can,  and  many  of  them,  even  wlien  under  no 
neceflity  of  moving  in  quell  of  food,  cannot  be  reffrained  without 
force.  This  is  evidently  the  cafe  with  the  calf,  the  lamb,  and  moll 
other  young  aninjals.  ^ If  thefe  creatures  were  not  permitted  to  frifk 
VoL.  IV.  No.  6j.  ' Xx  about^ 
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^ A excrcife,  they  would  foon  die  or  become  difeafed; 

about,  and  take  » human  fnecies  ; hiir. 


about,  tion  appears  very  early  in  the  human  fpecies  ; but 

Se  exeicife  th=mfel.es.  it  is  the  buftners  of 

n“yVe"x"  The  heft  method,  while 

thev  are  lii'ht,  is  to  carry  them  about  in  the  nurfes  This 

the  nurfe  an  opportunity  of  talking  to  the  child,  andof  point- 
^ a-  niit  every  thin‘s  that  may  pleafe  and  deliglit  its  fancy.  Befidcs, 

- ^ m.rli  fifer  than  fwinging  an  infant  in  a machine,  or  leaving  it 
I'o  Ihreare  rf  ftmh  as  are  fit  to  take  care  of  themfelves.  Nothing 
can  be  more  ridicnious  than  to  let  one  child  lb  keep  another  ; this 
condiifl  has  proved  fatal  to  many  infants,  and  has  rendered  other, 

Whei^hildmn  begin  to  walk,  the  fafefl  and  bed  method  of  lead- 
in^them  about  is  by  the  hands.  The  common  way  of  fwinging 
them  in  leading-drings  fixed  to  their  backs,  has  leveral  bad  confe- 
mienVes  forward,  , and  prefs 

5i;ur,l«ir  wirote  weiglrt  upon  the  bread  i_by  this  means  the 
breath  d!:  isaobfirufled,  the  breaft  flattened,  and  the  bowels  com- 
preflldi^which  mud  hurt  the  digcflion,  and  occafion  confuraptions 

of  the  lun^s*  cind  other  ciileales#  , u * r *. 

It  is  a common  notion,  that,  if  children  be  fet  upon  their  feet  too 
foon  their  lens  will  become  crooked.  There  is  reafon  to  believe 
St  the  very  reverfe  of  this  is  true.  Every  member  acquires  drength 
!n  proportion  as  it  is  exercifed.  The  limbs  of  children  are  w.A 
indeed  but  their  bodies  are  proportionably  liglKj  and,  had  they 
fkill  todirea  themfelves,  they  would 

own  weight.— Who  ever  heard  of  any  other  animal  that  became 
crooked  °by  ufing  its  legs  too  foon  f Indeed,  if  a child  be  not  per- 
mitted to  make  ufe  of  its  legs  till  a confiderable  time  after  ^inh, 

and  be  then  fet  upon  them  with  its  whole  weight  at  rucy 

be  fome  danger  ; but  this  proceeds  intirely  from  a child  s not  having 
been  accudoniedto  ufe  its  legs  trom  the  beginning.  ^ 

Mothers  of  the  poorer  fort  think  they  are  great 
their  children  lie  or  fit  while  they  themfelves  work. 
greatly  midaken.  By  negleding  to  give  their 
They  are  obliged  to  keep  them  a long  time  before  they  can  do  any 
thing  for  themfelves,  and  to  fpend  more  on  medicine  than  woiTld 

^To^Take^SJTTTtlSr^d  is  the  mod  profitable  bufinefs  in 

Which  even  the  poor  can  be  employed  but, 

in  their  power  : poverty  often  obliges  them  to  negled  their  offspri  g 
in  order^ to  procure  the  necelfaries  of  hie.  When  this 
becomes  the  intered  as  well  as  the  duty  of  the  public  o a • 

Ten  thoufaud  times  more  benefit  would  accrue  to  the  date,  by  en- 
abling the  poor  to  bring  up  their  own  children,  than  trom  all  tne 
hofpitals  that  ever  can  be  ereCted  tor  their  relief. 

Whoever  confiders  the  drudure  of  the  human  body,  v\i  o 
convinced  of  the  necelfity  of  exercife  for  the  lied th  o c u ten. 
The  body  iscompofed  of  an  infinite  number  of  veuels,  who  ^ ‘ 

cannot  be  pulhed  on  without  the  action  and  preffiire  of  t le  mu  c es. 
But,  if  the  fluids  remain  inadive,  obdrudions  mud  happen,  an 
the  humours  will  of  courfe  be  vitiated,  which  cannot  fail  to  occa  i 
^teafes.  Natute  has  fuioithed  both  tlte  vetfeU  which  ^ 
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ij  blood  and  lymph  with  numerous  valves,  in  order  that  the  aftion  of 
I every  mu fcle  might  pu(h  forward  their  contents  ; but  without  adliou 
this  admirable  contrivance  can  have  no  efFeeb.  This  part  ot  the 
animal  ceconomy  proves  to  a demonltration  the  necellity  of  cxcrcile 
for  the  prcfervation  of  health. 

Arguments  to  Ihew  the  importance  of  excrcifc  might  be  drawn 
from  every  part  ot  tlie  animal  occonomv Without  cxercife  the  cir- 

culation ot  the  blood  cannot  be  properly  carried  on,  nor  the  dif- 
ferent ('‘cretions  duly  pei  formed  : without  exerciCc  ■ the  humours 
cannot  be  properl v prepared,  nor  the  lolids  rendered  Irong  or  firm. 
The  aCbion  ot  the  heart,  the  motion  of  the  lungs,  and  all  llie  vital 
functions,  are  greatly  afiifled  bv  exercife.  But,  to  point  out  the 
manner  in  which  thele  effects  are  produced,  would  lead  us  farther 
into  the  ceconomy  of  the  human  body,  than  moll  of  thofe  for  whom 
this  flight  effay  is  intended  would  be  able  to  follow.  \W-  (hall  there- 
fore only  add,  that,  where  exercife  is  negle<5ted,  none  of  the  animal 
functions  can  be  duly  performed  ; and,  when  that  is  the  cafe,  the 
whole  conftitution  mull  go  to  wreck. 

ACCOUNT  OF  A FIERY-METEOR,  seen  in  GASCONY,  in- 
July  1790;  BY  M.  Baudin,  Professor  of  Philosophy 
AT  Pau. 

About  half  an  hour  after  ten  o’clock  on  Sunday  evening,  July 
24,  1790,  as  I was  walking  in  the  court  of  the  caftle  of  Mormes, 
along  with  M,  de  Carrits  Barbotan,  the  atmofphere  being  perfebbly 
calm  and  ferene,  and  not  a cloud  to  be  I'een,  vve  found- ouf elves  fur- 
rounded,  all  of  a hidden,  by  a whitifh  clear  light,  which  oblcured 
that  of  the  moon,  though  the  latter  fhone  with  great  luflre,  as  it 
wanted  only  thirty  hours  of  being  at  the  full.  On  looking  upwards 
we  obferved,  almofl  in  our  zenith,  a fire-ball  of  a larger  diameter 
than  the  moon.  It  had  behind  it  a tail,  the  length  of  which  feemed 
to  be  equal  to  about  five  or  fix  times  the  diameter  of  the  body  ; at 
the  place  where  it  was  coilnebted  with  the  body  it  had  about  the 
fame  breadth,  and  decreafed  gradually  till  it  ended  in  a point.  The 
ball  and  the  tail  were  of  a pale  white  colour  ; but  the  point  of  the 
latter  was  almofl  as  red  as  blood.  The  direiflion  of  this  meteor, 
which  proceeded  with  great  velocity,  was  from  fouth  to  north. 

Scarcely  had  we  looked  at  it  for  two  feconds  when  it  divided  itfelf 
into  feveral  portions  of  confiderable  fize,  which  we  law  fall  in  dif- 
ferent direiftions,  and  almofl  with  the  fame  appearance  as  the  burft- 
ing  of  a bomb.  All  thefe  different  fragments  became  extinguiflied 
in  the  air,  and  forrfe  of  them,  in  falling,  affumed  that  blood-red 
colour  which  1 had  obferved  in  ihe  point  of  the  tail.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  all  the  red  may  have  alfumed  the  fame  colour  ; but  I 
remarked  only  thofe  which  proceeded  in  a direflion  towards  Mormes, 
and  which  were  particularly  expofed  to  my  view. 

About  three  or  perhaps  two  minutes  and  a half  after,  I am  not 
certain  which,  as  I was  not  reftefling  upon  what  might  be  tlie  con- 
fequences,  and  therefore  did  not  look  at  my  watch,  we  heard  a 
dreadful  clap  of  thunder,  or  rather  explofion  as  if  feveral  large 
pieces  of  ordnance  had  been  fired  off  together.  The  conculfion  of 
the  atmofphere  by  this  .hock  was  fo  g>-eat  that  we  all  thought  an 
•arthquake  had  taken  place.  The  windows  (hook  in  their  frames, 
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and  fome  of  them,  which  probably  were  laid-to  and  not  clofcly  fliut,' 
were  thrown  open.  We  were  informed  next  day,  that  in  fome  of 
tlj5  hollies  .at  Hoiiga,  a fmall  town  about  h.tif  a mile  dillant  from 
Mormes,  the  kitchen  iitenfils  were  thrown  from  tlie  (helves,  fo  that 
the  people  concluded  there  had  been  an  earthquake.  Bur,  as  no 
movement  was  obferved  in  the  ground  below  our  feet,  I am  inclined 
to  think  that  all  thefe  effetts  were  produced  merely  by  the  violent 
concuffion  of  the  aimofphere. 

We  proceeded  into  the  garden,  while  the  noife  (lill  continued,  and 
appeared  to  be  in  a perpendicular  direflion  above  us.  Some  time 
after,  when  it  had  ceafed,  we  heard  a hollow  noile,  which  feemed 
to  roll  along  the  chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  echoes,  for  the  diftance 
of  fifteen  miles.  It  continued  about  four  minutes,  becoming  gra- 
dually more  remote,  and  always  weaker;  and  at  the  fame  time  we 
perceived  a firong  fmell  of  fulphur. 

Wliile  w'e  were  endeavouring  to  point  out  to  fome  perfons  prefent 
the  place  where  the  meteor  had  divided  it(elf,  we  obferved  a fmall 
whitifh  cloud,  wliich  arofe  perhaps  from  the  vapour  of  it,  and  which 
concealed  from  us  the  three  ftars  of  the  great  bear  lying  in  the  mid- 
dle of  thofe  forming  the  femicircle.  With  fome  difficulty,  however, 
we  could  at  lafl  diflinguifh  thefe  ftars  again  behind  the  thin  cloud. 
There  arofe,  at  the  fame  time,  a frelh  gentle  breeze. 

From  the  time  that  elapfed  between  the  burfting  of  the  ball  and 
the  explofion  wliich  followed,  1 was  inclined  to  think  that  the  meteor 
was  at  the  height  of,  at  leaft,  feven  or  eight  miles,  and  that  it  fell 
four  miles  to  the  nonh  of  Mormes.  The  latter  part  of  my  con- 
jeiflure  was  foon  confirmed,  by  an  account  which  we  received,  that 
a great  many  (iones  had  fallen  from  the  atmofphcre  at  Juliace,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barbotan.  One  of  thefe  places  lies  at  the 
diftance  of  about  four  miles  to  the  north  of  Mormes,  and  the  other 
at  about  the  diftance  of  five  to  the  north-north-weft. 

M.  de  Carrits  Barbotan,  who  was  at  Juliac  two  days  after,  con- 
firmed to  us  the  irutli  of  this  circumftance  ; and  it  appeared  from 
the  accounts  of  feveral  intelligent  perfons,  highly  worthy  of  credit, 
that  the  meteor  burft  at  a little  diftance  from  Juliac,  and  that  the 
flones  which  fell  were  found  lying  in  an  almoft  circular  fpace,  about 
two  miles  in  diameter.  They  were  of  various  lizes.  I have  not 
heard  of  any  houfes  being  damaged,  thougli  fome  of  the  ftones  fell 
.into  courts  and  gardens.  In  the  neighbouring  woods  fome  branches 
were  found  broken  and  torn  by  the  falling  of  the  ftones,  which  as 
they  defeended  made  a ftrong  whiftling  noife  tliat  many  perlons 
heard.  I was  told  alfo  by  people  of  rcfpedfability,  that  as  the 
meteor  proceeded  in  its  courfe  they  heard  a ruftiing  noife  and  fnap- 
ping,  like  that  of  deflrical  fparks  ; which  appears  to  me  very  na- 
tural, thougli  they  were  heard  neither  by  mylelf  nor  M.  de  C.  Bar- 
botan.— Some  ftones  were  feen  to  fall,  which,  when  found,  weighed 
i8  or  20  pounds,  and  which  had  funk  info  the  earth  from  two  to 
three  feet.  I was  told  alfo  that  fome  were  found  which  weighed 
fifty  pounds.  M.  de  C.  Barbotan  procured  one  weighing  eighteen 
pounds,  wliich  he  tranfmitted  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris. 
1 examined  a fmall  (lone  which  was  brought  to  me,  and  found  it 
very  heavy  in  propoi  iioii  to  its  fize;  it  was  black  on  the  outlide  ; of 
a greyifh  colour  in  the  infide,  and  inrerfperfed  a number  of  fmall 
ftining  ractalljc  partiejes.  On  fiiiking  it  with  a piece  of  ftcel,  it 
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produced  a few  fmall  dark  red  fparks,  not  very  lively.  A niinera- 
iogid,  to  whom  a like  piece  of  (tone  from  the  fame  meteor  was 
ihewn  at  Paris,  deferibed  it  as  a kind  of  grey  (lag  mixed  witlt  calca- 
reous fpar,  the  (iirface  of  whicli  exhibited  vitrified  blackilh  calx 
of  inm.  I was  told  all'o  that  fome  (tones  were  found  totally  vitrified. 

Tliis  meteor  was  feen  at  Bayonne,  Audi,  Pan,  Tarbes,  and  even 
at  Bourdeaux  and  Thouloide.  1 learned  that  in  the  la(t-mentioned 
place  it  excited  no  great  attention;  which  is  not  (iirprifing,  when 
we  confider  the  great  diftance.  It  appeared  tliere  only  (omewhat 
brighter  than  thofe  (hooting  (tars  which  are  Icen  from  time  to  time ; 
•and  after  it  burlf,  there  was  heard  a hollow  report  almoft  like  a 
diftant  clap  of  thunder. 

Had  it  been  accurately  obferved  at  Audi  and  Pan  what  ffars  were 
obiciired  by  the  vapour  that  arofe  from  the  burfiing  of  the  meteor,  the 
real  height  of  it  might  have  been  thence  determined  with  precifion. 

Such,  fays  Profedbr  Cliladni,  is  the  account  given  by  Baudin  of 
this  meteor;  the  phenomena  of  which  he  endeavours  to  explain 
from  accumulations  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  atmolphere. 

According  to  all  the  obfervations  hitherto  made  with  any  accuracy 
on  fire-balls,  the  height  at  whicli  they  were  fir(t  perceived  was  al- 
ways very  conliderablc  ; and,  by  comparing  the  angles  under  which 
they  were  feen  from  dilferent  points,  often  nineteen  German  miles, 
and  even  more  ; their  velocity,  for  the  mofi  part,  feveral  miles  in  a 
fecond  ; and  their  (ize  always  very  great,  often  a quarter  of  a mile 
and  even  more  in  diameter.  They  were  all  feen  to  fall  moftly  in  a 
oblique  diredfion  : not  one  of  them  ever  proceeded  upwards.  All 
of  them  liave  appeared  unde-r  the  form  of  a globular  mafs,  fome- 
times  a little  extended  in  length  and  highly  luminous  ; having  be- 
hind it  a tail,  wliich,  according  to  every  appearance,  was  compofed 
of  flames  and  fmoke.  All  of  them  burft  after  tliey  were  feen  to 
move  through  a large  fpace,  fometimes  over  feveral  difiridds,  with 
an  explofion  which  (hook  every  thing  around.  In  every  inftance 
where  there  has  been  an  opportunity  of  obferving  the  fragments 
that  fell  after  they  burft,  and  which  fometimes  have  funk  to  the 
depth  of  feveral  feet  into  the  earth,  they  were  found  to  confift  of 
fcorious  malFes  which  contained  iron  in  a metallic  or  calcined  flate, 
pure,  or  elfe  mixed  with  different  kinds  of  eartli  and  fulphur.  All 
the  ancient  and  modern  accounts,  written  partly  by  naturalifts  and 
partly  by  others,  are  fo  elfentially  fimilar,  that  the  one  (eems  to  be 
only  a repetition  of  the  other.  This  conformity  iu  accounts,  the 
authors  of  wliicli  knew  notliing  of  thofe  given  by  others,  and  who 
could  have  no  interelf  in  fabricating  fimilar  tales,  can  (carcely  have 
arifen  from  accident  or  fidfion,  and  gives  to  the  related  faffs,  liow- 
ever  inexplicable  many  of  them  may  feem,  every  degree  of  credi- 
bility. In  my  elfay.on  the  mafs  of  iron  found  by  Profeffor  Pallas  in 
Siberia,  and  others  of  the  like  kind,  and  feveral  natural  phenomena 
thcrewitli  connected,  1 have  colletfed  the  principal  obfervations 
made  on  fire-balls  and  the  falling  of  feniiginous  (corioiis  maffes 
obferved  at  ti)c  fame  time,  and  have  given  a kind  of  explanation, 
which,  however  romantic  it  may  leem,  yet  agrees  better,  in  my 
opinion,  with  the  faffs  liitherto  obferved  than  any  other,  and  is  con- 
trary to  no  law  of  nature  hitlierto  known.  Some  critics,  as  well 
as  others,  have  ridiculed  my  fmgnlar  hypothefis,  or  condemned  it 
altogether  j but  no  one  Jias  yet  confuted  my  principles,  or  given  any 
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other  explanation  that  corj»(ponds  fo  well  with  fadls.  On  the  other 
'hand,  J could  mention  feveral  natiiraliHs,  who,  as  I know  from  iheir 
own  months,  agree  with  me  in  theeflential  parts  of  my  explanation, 
did  I not  confider  it  improper  to  bring  them  thus  forward  to  public 
notice  without  their  exprefs  permilTion.  The  ftrongeft  objeftion 
made  to  my  alTertions  is,  tltat  fuch  a mafs,  from  fuch  a prodigious 
height,  would  not  fink  to  the  depth  of  a few  feet,  but  to  the  centre 
of  the  eartli.  ^ liis  alfertion,  however,  contradi6fs  itfelf  ; becaufe 
luch  a mafs  is  not  folid,  as  may  be  concluded  from  the  variation  of 
its  form  fo  often  remarked,  and  the  inCreafe  of  its  fize  till  it  at 
length  burlls  ; but  coofifis  of  foft  and  elaftic  fluids,  which,  probably- 
being  expanded  by  the  heat,  extends  to  a monftrous  globular  form  ; 
is  then  fiipported  by  the  atmolpliere,  and  lofes  the  greater  part  of 
its  gravity.  1 o this  maybe  added,  that  a foft  tough  mafs,  which 
befides  falls  in  a very  oblique  diredtion,  would  not  in  general  fink  fo 
far  into  the  earth  as  a folid  mals  that  falls  in  a perpendicular  direc- 
tion.— The  above-delcribed  meteor  leems,  in  every  point  of  view, 
to  confirm  my  method  of  explanation  as  much  as  if  it  had  abfolutely 
taken  pla6e  tor  that  purpofe.  This  much,  at  any  rate,  is  proved, 
that  all  the  phenomena  Which  accompany  fire-balls,  as  well  as  the 
falling  of  maffes  of  ferruginous  earth  and  fulphureous  mafies,  ob- 
fervedat  the  fame  time,  cannot  be  explained  from  accumulations  in 
the  upper  regions  of  the  atmofphere,  as  it  can  hardly  be  fuppofed 
that  fuch  grols  fu^)flances  could  float  or  be  diffolved  in  fo  rarefied  air 
at  a height  of  iweniy  German  miles,  fo  as  to  be  colledled  and  to 
unite  into  monfirous  mafles.  As  we  are  acquainted  with  no  power 
which  is  able  to  force  fuch  large  bodies  to  fo  confiderable  a height, 
and  then  to  give  them  an  oblique  movement  downwards,  and  fome- 
fimes  almoll  horizontal,  with  a velocity  which  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
planets  in  their  orbits  j and  as  no  fuch  mafs  has  ever  been  feen  to 
afeend  ; they  appear  not  to  be  terreflrial,  but  cofmical  bodies. 
Should  this  not  be  admitted,  it  is  much  to  be  wifhed  that  fome  other 
perfon  might  give  an  explanation  confident  with  the  obferved  fadfs; 
and  that  more  attention  than  has  hitherto  been  beflowed,  were  paid 
to  the  obfervation  of  fire-balls  and  fhooting  flars ; as  for  example, 
that  obferved  on  the  8th  of  March  1796  in  Lufatia,  and  in  fome 
parts  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg. 

Shooting  flars  are  perhaps  meteors  of  the  fame  nature  as  thofe 
telefcopic  fparks  ot  light  obferved  by  Mr.  Schriiter,  and  may  be 
diffeient  from  fire-balls  only  in  this,  that  they  move  at  a much 
greater  diflance  from  our  earth,  and  that  they  do  not  fall,  but  only 
occafion  a tranfient  luminous  appearance  in  their  pafTage  through  the 
upper  regions  of  the  atmofphere. 

I fliall  here  mention  an  idea  which  does  not  proceed  from  myfelf, 
but  from  a very  intelligent  affronomer,  that  fhooting  flars  might  be 
employed  to  determine  the  difference  of  two  meridians.  Two  or 
more  aflrononiers,  refidingat  fome  diflance  from  each  other,  might 
agree  to  make  ohfervations  on  fhooting  flars,  which  appear  almofl 
at  all  times,  wl'.en  the  weather  is  clear,  in  fome  part  of  the  heavens, 
not  w ith  inilruments,  but  merely  with  the  naked  eye;  and  to  re- 
mark, not  only  the  time  of  their  appearance,  but  alfo  their  apparent 
courle  ; and,  from  the  difference  of  the  timds  of  feeing  thefe  fhooting 
flars,  the  difference-of  the  meridians  of  the  places  might  be  deter- 
mined; and,  from  the  difference  of-  their  apoarent  courfes,  their  real 
height  and  real  courfe  might  be  difeovered. 
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ORIGIN  OF  THE  YELLOW  FEVER  in  NORTH  AMERICA. 

The  yellow  fever,  like  the  plague,  is  certainly  a diforder  origi* 
rating  in  the  warm  climates  of  Alia  or  Africa,  from  whence 
both  of  them  may  be  clearly  traced  ; the  plague  itfelf  wasfirlt  intro- 
duced into  Europe,  in  fome  degree,  by  tlie  armies  returning  from 
che  crufades,  but  chiefly  by  commerce ; for  many  ages  it  ravaged 
mofl  of  the  European  cities,  particularly  the  commercial  ones;  in 
London  it  prevailed  fourteen  different  times,  with  dreadful  violence, 
between  the  reigns  of  Edward  111.  (when  it  was  firft  introduced) 
and  George  I.  when  the  quarantine  laws  were  pafled  ; thefe  inftitu- 
tions,  which  feem  to  have  been  generally  adopted  about  the  lafl: 
period,  have  ever  lince  preferred  Europe  from  the  plague,  and  con- 
fined it  to  the  countries  of  the  Eaft,  where  the  warmth  of  climate, 
and  manners  of  the  people,  ftill  keep  it  conflantly  alive. 

In  a fimilar  manner  the  yellow  fever  was  introduced  into  the  Weft 
Indies  by  the  African  ftiips,  and  has  now  become  general  in  the 
iflands,  whofe  warm  climate  keeps  it  in  continual  exiltence  ; in  time 
of  peace,  the  eafe  of  removing  from  it  renders  it  little  dreaded,  and 
prevents  its  extenlion  ; but,  during  a war,  when  the  inhabitants  are 
confined  in  belieged  towns,  and  fleets  and  armies  maintained  in 
lituations  fo  favourable  to  difeafe  as  (hips,  camps,  barracks,  and 
hofpitals,  it  rages  with  uncontroulable  violence. 

Europe  is  preferved  from  it  by  the  length  of  the  voyage  from  the 
Weft  Indies,  and  perhaps  by  the  fleets  arriving  generally  in  feafons 
fufficiently  cold  or  damp  to  check  it  ; but  the  immenfe  commerce 
of  the  United  States,  with  the  fhortnefs  of  the  voyage,  which  is 
little  more  than  a fortnight,  renders  the  Weft  Indies  to  them  the 
lame  fource  of  contagion  that  the  Levant  is  to  Europe. 

During  the  prefent  war,  though  the  fever  has  ravaged  moft  of  the 
iflands,  it  has  been  mo’-e  feverely  felt  in  the  French,  particularly 
Guadaloupe  and  St.  Domingo,  which  have  been  the  principal  fcenes 
of  military  operation.  With  thefe  iflands  the  American  commerce  ' 
has  been  chiefly  condinRed  to  a degree  far  beyond  all  former  times  : 
as  it  confifted  very  much  in  carrying  provifions,  it  has  been  profe- 
cuted  to  ports  and  fleets  in  fuch  fituations  as  to  render  it  irnpolfible 
to  efcape  contagion  ; and  the  veflels  in  their  return  being  generally 
crowded  with  paflengers,  with  baggage,  and  every  fpecies.of  goods, 
have  perhaps  conftantly  conveyed  it  home  ; when  it  has  arrived 
during  the  winter,  or  moderate  (eafons,  it  has  doubtlcls  been  de- 
ftroyed  ; but  during  the  heat  of  lummer,  it  has  produced  the  ra- 
vages  we  have  heard  of. 

Although  advantage  has  been  taken  of  every  circumftance  which 
could  admit  of  doubt  and  difficulty  that  might  be  luppofed  to  occur, 
in  tracing  the  origin  of  the  fever  in  fome  inftances,  from  the  crews 
of  vclfels  being  difperfed,  or  goods  fold  to  a variety  of  different  per- 
lonsand  places  diftant  from  the  fpot  where  they  were  firft  landed,  fo 
that  the  contagion  might  appear  in  many  places  at  once,  yet  there  is 
not  only  the  moft  pofitive  proofs  of  the  introduction  of  it  in  this 
manner,  in  every  inffance  where  it  has  attacked  the  United  States, 
but  the  ftrongell  collateral  evidence,  arifing  from  the  identity  of  the 
4ilordcr,  and  from  a variety  of  other  faits. 
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The  idea  of  its  originating  in  the  United  States  was  firft  mentioned 
by  a phyfician  ot  Philadelphia,  in  1793,  who  is  remarkable  for  the 
eccentricity  and  enthuliafra  of  his  (yftems,  which  were  profecuted 
almoft  to  a degree  of  infanity,  contrary  to  the  general  opinion  of  the 
faculty,  and  the  good  fenfe  of  the  citizens  at  large  ; to  theicfyllems 
every  fad!  was  perverted  or  overlooked.  Unfortunately  too,  the 
rivalfhip  and  jealoiify  of  the  other  towns  of  the  continent,  for  a city 
which  was  fo  eminently  leading  in  its  commerce  and  population,  at 
firfl  led  them  to  attribute  the  fever  to  caufes  cxiffing  there,  until 
they  were  themlelves  attacked  by  it,  and  found  front  whence  it  ori- 
ginated ; thus  the  opinion  has  been  circulated,  to  an  extent  fcarcely 
to  be  reached  by  the  numerous  fadts  which  difprove  it. 

In  examining  the  origin  of  the  yellow  fever,  it  is  necelfary  flriaiy 
to  diferiminate  it  from  difeafes  of  an  inferior  tribe,  fuch  as  inter- 
mittent, bilious,  and  putrid,  fevers,  gaol  fevers,  and  others  of  the  like 
kind.  Thefe  undoubtedly  originate  from  cattles  immediately  de- 
pending on  reafon,  or  local  fituation  ; and  the  cities  of  the  United 
States  are  fubjedl  to  them  in  the  fame  manner,  though  not  in  a 
greater  degree  than  thofe  of  Europe  ; but  the  yellow  fever,  which  is 
unqueltionably  of  the  lame  tribe  as  the  plague,  is  not  only  traced  like 
that  diforder,  and  the  fmall  pox,  by  a regular  procefs  of  contagion, 
but  is  fo  different,  and  fo  far  more  exlenfive  in  its  eftedls,  that,  when- 
ever it  has  appeared,  it  is  marked  with  charadfers  which  prove  its 
entire  dillindlion  from  the  tribe  of  local  difeafes. 

Though  the  yellow  fever  is  a diforder  of  the  fame  clafs  as  the 
plague,  it  is  far  inferior  in  malignity  ; no  time  or  art  has  materially 
lelfened  the  deffrudfion  of  the  plague,  even  in  thofe  countries  where 
it  conlfamly  exiHs  ; while  the  yellow  fever  is  fomuch  reduced  in  the 
Well  Indies  to  the  power  of  medicine,  as  not  to  be  dreaded  by  the 
natives,  more  than  other  diforders,  and  is  chiefly  fatal  to  llrangers. 
Its  extenfive  efi'edts  in  North  America  might  perhaps  be  adduced  as 
one  proof  of  its  novelty  and  origin  from  a foreign  caufe ; but,  even 
in  its  worlt  appearance,  the  proportion  of  individuals  who  recover 
is  confiderable  ; and  in  1793,  it  was  known  to  attack  whole  families, 
without  the  lots  of  a lingle  perfon. 

No  regulations  in  Europe  proved  effedlual  to  relieve  its  cities  from 
the  plague  until  quarantines  were  generally  adopted,  and  many  ages 
paired  before  they  were  eflablillied  with  fuch  rigour  as  to  render  them 
cfiedtual  : the  dreadful  prevalence  of  the  difeale  at  Marfeilles,  and 
other  towns,  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  feems  at  lalt 
to  have  occafioned  the  prefent  laws,  which  are,  perhaps,  the  moll 
levcie  and  bell  executed  of  any  that  exilt  5 the  partial  regulations 
of  the  kind  in  the  United  States  have  doubtlefs  been  attended  with 
X ery  good  effedls,  but  as  yet  they  have  never  been  adopted  with  the 
rigoiu  of  Europe,  and  evalions  have  been  too  little  noticed,  or 
punilhed. 

The  cities  of  the  United  States  have  now  exilled,  many  of  them, 
neat  two  centuries,  and  Philadelphia  itfelf  more  than  one  ; during 
this  -period,  by  clearing  and  cultivating  the  country,  they  have 
overcome  all  the  natural  diladvantages  of  new  lituations,  and  have 
decrealed  in  local  and  autumnal  dilorders,  infomuch  that  their  bills 
of  mortality  prove  them  to  be  as  healthy  in  general  as  the  cities  of 
Europe  ; but  at  no  period  fince  their  exiflence  have  they  been  ra- 
vaged by  diforders  limilar  to  the  yellow  fever,  until  within  a few 
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years  paft— it  is  impoflible  therefore  to  fuppofe,  tliat  a cUrnafe  which 
for  fo  many  years,  ami  under  more  diladvantages  than  it  now  labouis, 
could  thus  all  at  once  engender  dileafes,  of  which  the  hiftory  of 
mankind  does  not  furnilh  a (imilar  inftance. 

In  the  year .1760,  during  the  French  war,  the  yellow  fever  firfc 
appeared  at  Philadelphia,  and  was  traced  to  arife  from  the  clothes 
of  a young  man  who  died  of  it  in  Jamaica,  which  were  lent  to  his 
friends  in  Philadelphia  j thofe  friends  were  tlie  firft  who  died  of  it, 
and,  though  it  extended  to  others,  its  ravages  were  not  very  extenlive. 

It  was  not  afterwards  known  in  America  until  the  year  1793, 
when,  in  the  month  of  June,  a great  number  of  veirds,  which  were 
at  Cape  Francois  during  the  dreadful  capture  of  it  by  the  negroes, 
brought  away  from  it  all  the  wretched  inhabitants  that  efcaped : 
many  of  thefe  velFels  arrived  at  Philadelphia  in  July,  full  of  par- 
fencers,  and  goods  of  every , defeription  ; in  the  latter  end  of  the 
fanre  month  the  fever  broke  out  in  the  lodging-houfes  which  accom- 
modated the  crews  of  thole  vefTels,  and  among  the  Ihipwrights  who- 
repaired  them — fo  minutely  was  this  fad  invelligated,  that  tiie  firlt 
perlons  who  died  of  it  were  the  Tailors  from  thofe  lodging-houfes, 
and  nearly  all  the  families  of  one  or  two  Ihip-carpenters  in  whole 
yards  the  velFels  were  refitted. 

Tlie  quarantines  which  were  immediately  eflabtifhed,  and  the  at- 
tention to  every  circumflance  that  could  increafe  thfe  health  of  the 
city,  and  prevent  communication,  probably  preferved  it  for  the  en- 
fuing  four  years,  as  it  did  not  appear  there  again  until  1797  ; in  the 
mean  time,  however,  other  towns  were  attacked  by  it. 

In  1794  it  appeared  at  Baltimore,  where  it  was  brought  by  a velfel 
from  the  Weft  Indies  ; it  broke  out,  and  was  nearly  altogether  con- 
fined to  a part  of  the  town  feated  on  a high  point  of  land,  and  on  a 
wide  river,  which  forms  the  port,  diflant  near  a mile  from  the  city 
itfelf,  to  which  it  was  Icarcely  communicated. 

In  1795  it  appeared  in  New  York,  when  it  was  alfo  traced  to  have 
arilen  from  a Well-India  velfel. 

In  1797  it  again  appeared  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  clearly  traced 
to  a velfel  from  Sr,  Domingo,  as  it  broke  out  at  the  quay  where  fhe 
was  unladen,  and  among  the  merchants  and  others  who  were  about 
her  ; on  this  occafion  much  blame  feems  to  have  been  imputed  to  the 
phyfician  of  the  port,  and  to  the  want  of  proper  vigilance  in  the 
health-officers. 

During  the  late  fummer  it  has  appeared,  not  only  in  Philadelphia 
and  New  York,  but  in  many  other  of  the  commercial  towns,  in  all 
of  which  it  is  not  only  traced  to  the  caufes  here  mentioned,  but  the 
following  fadls  have  occurred  to  fupport  its  torcign  origin  : 

Firfl,  It  has  appeared  in  no  town  whicli  has  not  had  fome  im- 
mediate conneflion  with  the  Welt  Indies. 

2dly,  Since  the  velfds  from  the  Welt  Indies  have  been  prevented 
reaching  Philadelphia,  it  has  broke  out  in  all  the  little  towns  and  out- 
poris  on  the  river  Delaware,  where  they  have  been  obliged  to  un- 
lade their  cargoes  j while  it  has  never  appeared  either  in  the  country 
towns  near  them,  or  thofe  near  the  metropolis. 

3dly,  It  has  ravaged  the  fmaller  towns  to  which  it  has  been  thus 
introduced,  nearly  in  as  great  a proportion  as  the  great  cities. 

4thly,  It  has  been  more  felt  in  the  towns  of  the  Middle  and 
Northern  States,  in  the  molt  favourable  Ctuations,  but  who  carry  o.u 
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great  tra^e,  than  in  tliofe  of  the  Southern  ftates,  unqueftionably  in 
fefs  healthy  climates,  but  with  lefs  commerce. 

The  hirtory  of  the  plague,  the  fmall  pox,  and  diforders  of  the 
fame  tribe,  are  not  only  regularly  traced,  but  the  bed  authorities 
a<^ree,  that  they  never  originated  in  the  cities  of  Europe,  and  that 
tf)e  caufes  w hich  create  the  fmallcr  difeafes  are  not  adequate  to  pro- 
duce them  ; but,  of  ail  the  reafons  alTigned  for  the  yellow  fever 
being  of  local  origin,  there  is  none  which  is  general  to  the  many 
places  in  which  it  has  appeared  in  the  United  States,  nor  any  which 
do  not  exift  in  a far  greater  degree  in  mod  European  cities.  Great 
population,  crowded  dreets,  filth,  and  want  of  common  fewers,  &c. 
if  .they  exided  in  the  greater  towns,  could  not  influence  the  fmaller 
ones  ; and  low  or  unhealthy  fituations  cannot  be  attributed  to  thofc 
which  ire  fituated  on  bold  promontories,  and  on  the  margin  of  the 
ocean  j the  climate  of  the  United  States,  tliofigh  hot,  is  not  hotter 
than  the  middle  and  fouth  of  Europe,  and  it  is  correfted  in  winter 
fcy  frods  far  more  continued  and  fevere. 

A variety  of  reports  which  have  exided  in  Europe  relative  to  the 
fituations  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  to  their  condruction, 
are  untrue,  mid  originate  either  in  the  fuppofition  of  thole  who  were 
ignorant  of  them,  or  in  the  m'freprefentation  of  thofe  who  wanted 
other  reafons  to  fupport  the  idea  of  the  local  origin  of  the  yellow 
fever.  In  faff,  rather  than  that  credit  diould  be  given  to  the  plain 
demondration  of  its  being  an  imported  difeafe,  numerous  dories 
have  been  propagated  relative  to  their  crowded  condruifion,  want 
of  common  fewers,  and  other  caufes  generally  adigned  as  the  fource 
of  difeafe. 

New  York,  and  all  the  feaport  tow-ns  in  the  Northern  States,  are 
built  on  (iruations  remarkably  elevated,  and  expofed  to  the  air  of  the  ■ 
■fea.  In  their  condruftion  they  are  equal  to  any  towns  in  Europe, 
and  in  no  indances  fo  thickly  built ; in  general  they  are  remarked 
for  having  few  of  the  common  autumnal  complaints,  and  can  boad, 
perhaps,  of  as  high  health  as  any  towns  in  the  world.  j 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  is  at  aconfiderable  didance  from  the  fea;  i 
though  fituate  on  the  banks  of  two  noble  rivers,  it  (lands  on  a fine 
open  plain,  equally  elevated  as  London  ; and  tlie  country  around  it,  1 
on  all  Tides  but  one,  rifes  into  gentle  hills,  like  thofe  of  Middlefex  j 
and  Surry  ; on  the  river  below  it,  are  fome  meadows,  but  they  are 
equally  drained,  and  cultivated,  and  by  no  means  fo  extenfive,  as 
thofe  on  the  Thames  around  London  ; its  water  is  in  general  excel- 
lent i its  dreets  are  wide,  well  paved,  and  perfe6lly  drained  ; a con- 
fiderable  part  of  it  is  furnifhed  with  common  fewers,  and  thofe  parts  j 
to  which  they  are  not  yet  extended,  have  neither  been  fo  long,  or  fo  j 
thickly  fettled,  as  to  experience  inconvenience  for  vvant  of  them  ; its 
houfesare  in  general  airy,  and  feldom  contain  more  than  one  family; 
and  the  police  of  the  city,  the  moral  order  and  the  cleanlinefs  of  its 
inhabitants,  will  yield  to  no  one  in  Europe,  if  equalled  by  them. 

Alter  having  feen  moll  of  the  European  cities,  we  cannot  but  ad- 
duce them  as  proofs  againd  the  local  origin  of  diforders  fimilar  to  the 
yellow  fever  ; leaving  the  cities  of  the  north  of  Eurojie,  fituate  in 
climates  vvhich  might  be  fuppofed  in  fome  degree  to  protedl  them, 
and  in  general  of  more  cleanly  habits,  .and  with  a better  police,  we 
(hall  fpeak  more  particularly  of  thofe  of  the  fouth  of  France  and 
Italy,  efpecially  of  Marfeiiles,  Milan,  Genoa,  and  Leghorn.  Ifirr>- 
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provements  have  been  introduced  into  thefe,  tliey  are  certainly  not 
Inch  as  have  detiioyed  the  caufcs  ufually  alTlgned  for  difeale,  and 
are  confined  to  liicli  parts  of  them  as  are  newly  confl ruGed;  the 
row  ftreets  in  tlie  old  parts  of  thofe  towns  are  badiv  paved,  apd 
often  not  paved  at  all,  thefe  being  the  general  receptacle  of  all  filth, 
without  the  attention  of  a police  to  cleanfc  them;  tlte  want. of  com- 
mon lewers,  the  height  and  crowded  conffruiifion  tit  the  hoofes,  the 
mimerous  families  v'ith  which  they  are  filled,  the  rooms  feldotn 
cleaned,  and  the  walls  covered  with  cotton  and  filk.  tapeftry,  in  lieu 
of  pl.iilter,  mull  have  llruck  the  attention  of  all  who  have  vilited 
them  ; if,  then,  under  fuch  unfavourable  circumft mces,  thefe  towns, 
thus  fituated,  in  one  of  the  hottell  climates,  where  the  .wintc-rs  often 
have  no  froll,  not  only  have  neve'-  known  either  that  or  any  dil- 
order  of  the  kind  to  originate  among  them,  hut  have  been  able  en- 
tirely to  rid  themfelvcs  of  the  plague  by  their  quaiantincs,  and  en- 
joy a high  degree  of  health  ever  lince  they  were  adopted,  it  affords 
the  flrongell  arguments  againll  the  origin  of  the  yellow  fever  in  the 
towns  of  North  America,  and  in.  favour  of  their  being  svholly  re- 
lieved from  it  by  the  eflablilhment  of  (imilar  regulations. 

It  is  clearly  demonftrable,  that  the  difeafe  does  not  remain  in  the 
cities  of  America  from  one  year  to  another,  but  that,  in  each  in- 
fiance,  it  is  produced  by  frelb  contagion  ; cold  and  rain  have,  in  all 
inftances,  totally  defiroyed  it,  and,  until  1798,  it  has  never  appeared 
twice  in  one  place  ; in  the  year  1793,  the  17th  day  of  0£tober  was 
the  moll  fatal  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  yet,  by  the  3d  of 
November  the  diforder  had  wholly  ceafed,  and  the  inhabitants  had 
returned  as  ulual  ; in  the  year  1798,  though  fo  fatal  in  September, 
the  citizens  began  to  return  by  the  lafi  of  Oftober,  and,  in  all  in- 
fiances,  the  rains  and  frofis  of  the  autumn  and  winter  have  imme- 
diately defiroyed  the  contagion,  and  reftored  the  cities  to  their  uluai 
health,  without  leaving  a trace  of  the  difeafe,  or  any  return  of  it  in 
the  fucceeding  fpring. 

There  are  many  perfons  who,  from  a love  of  fpeculative  theory, 
may  endeavour  to  eftablilh  oppofne  opinions,  and  fome,  perhaps, 
from  a wilh  to  check  the  connexions  with  America.  Already  the 
differences  among  the  medical  faculty  in  America  itfelf,  both  on  the 
origin,  the  nature,  and  the  treatment,  of  the  difeale,  have  been  pro- 
fecuted  with  an  enthuftafm  and  rancour,  which  have  proved  one  of 
the  fevereft  affliflions  that  has  accompanied  it,  and  has  robbed  the 
unhappy  fufferer  of  all  the  comfort  which  confidence  in  a phylician  , 
is  capable  of  infpiring  ; thefe  circumflances  Ihould  teach  the  world 
to  beware  of  information  which  they  receive  through  fuch  channels, 
and  rather  to  trufi  the  narratives  of  thofe  perlons  who  form  them 
with  plain  good  fenfe,  and  an  attention  to  facts,  without  having 
fyflems  to  eltablifh,  or  interefls  to  ferve.  In  judging  of  a calamity 
fo  awfully  afflicting. to  a country  with  whom  we  are  allied  by  (o  many 
ties,  every  humane  mind  will  liflen  to  thofe  opinions  whicli  arc 
founded  on  fdtts,  bear  a near  refemblance  to  our  own  former  ex- 
perience, and,  above  all,  appear  the  mofi  likely  to  be  remedied. 
'Ihe  unhappy  inlinbitants  of  America  have  already  exhaulted  altnofl 
every  effort  in  perfe6ting  the  internal  police  ot  their  cities,  until  at- 
tention to  cleanlinefs  can  do  little  more;  had  they  been  equally  at- 
tentive to  eftablKb  general  and  rigorous  quarantines,  in  all  prob.ibility 
they  would  have  been  ere  this  free  from  the  attacks  of  this  dreadful 
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difeaftt.  Inftcad,  therefore,  of  calling  away  their  attention  to  delu, 
five  theorieSi  we  ought  to  ftrengthen  them  in  the  refoliitioii  to  adopt 
regulations  which  we  found  effcilhial  oiirfelves,  and  to'cheer  them  by 
the  hope  that  thefe  will,  under  Providence,  enfure  their  future  fafety. 

EXTRACT  FROM  Dr.  JOHNSON’s  SERMON  on  the 
DEATH  OF  HIS  WIFE. 

TO  Chri/lians  the  celebration  of  a funeral  is  by  no  means  a fo. 

lemniry  of  barren  and  unavailing  forrow,  but  eftablifhed  by  the 
church  for  other  purpofeS. 

FirfI,  for  the  confolation  of  forrow.  Secondly,  for  tjie  enforce- 
ment of  piety.  The  mournful  folemnity  of  the  burial  ot  the  dead  is 
inflitutecl,  firft,  for  the  confolation  of  that  grief  to  xvhich  the  beft 
minds,  if  not  fupported  and  regulated  by  religion,  are  mod  liable. 
They  who  molt  endeavour  the  happinefs  of  others,  who  devote  their 
thoughts  to  tendernefs  and  pity,  and  ffudioufly  maintain  the  recipro- 
cation of  kindnefs,  by  degrees  mingle  their  fouls  in  fuch  a manner, 
as  to  feel,  from  feparation,  a total  deflitution  of  happinefs,  a fudden 
abruption  of  all  their  profpeCls,  aceffaiion  of  all  their  hopes,  fchemes, 
and  delircs.  T he  wliole  mind  becomes  a gloomy  vacuity,  without 
any  image  or  form  of  pleafure;  a chaos  of  confufed  wifhes,  direfled 
to  no  particular  end,  or  to  that  w'hicli,  while  we  wifh,  we  cannot 
liope  to  obtain  ; for  the  dead  will  not  revive  ; thofe,  whom  God  has 
called  away  from  the  prefent  date  of  exigence,  can  be  feen  no  more 
in  it  ; we  miift  go  to  them  ; but  they  cannot  return  to  us. 

Yet,  to  fhew  that  grief  is  vain,  is  to  afford  very  little  comfort ; yet 
this  is  all  that  reafon  can  afford  ; but  religion,  our  only  friend  in  the 
moment  of  diltrel's,  in  the  moment  when  the  help  of  man  is  vain, 
wliCn  fortitude  and  cowardice  fink  down  together,  and  the  fage  and 
the  virgin  mingle  their  lamentations;  religion  will  inform  us,  that 
forrow  and  complaint  are  not  only  vain,  but  unreafonable  and  erro- 
neous. The  voice  of  God,  fpcaking  by  nis  Son  and  his  Apoftles, 
will  inflnuT  us,  that  flie,  whofe  departure  we  now  mourn,  is  not 
dead,  but  (leepeth  ; that  only  her  body  is  committed  to  the  ground, 
but  that  tlie  foul  is  returned  to  God,  who  gave  it ; that  God,  who 
is  infinitely  merciful,  who  hateth  nothing  that  be  bath  made, 
who  defireth  not  the  death  of  a finner  ; to  that  God,  who  only  can 
compare  performance  with  ability,  who  alone  knows  how  far  the 
heart  has  been  pure,  or  corrupted,  how  inadvertency  has  furprifed, 
fear  has  betrayed,  or  weaknefs  has  impeded  ; to  that  God  who  marks 
every  afpiration  after  a better  date,  who  hears  the  prayer  which  the 
voice  cannot  utter,  records  the  purpofe  that  periflied  without  oppor- 
tunity of  aftion,  the  wifii  that  vaniilied  away  without  attainment, 
who  is  always  ready  to  receive  the  penitent,  to  whom  fincere  con- 
trition is  never  tuo  late,  and  who  will  accept  the  tears  of  a return- 
ing finner. 

Such  are  the  refleiTions  to  which  we  are  called  by  the  voice  of 
truth  I and  fioni  iliefe  we  lliall  find  tliat  comfort  wliich  philofopliy 
cannot  fupply,  and  iliat  peace  which  tlie  world  cannot  give.  The 
contemplation  oi  the  mercy  of  God  may  julfly  afford  fome  confola- 
tion,  even  when  the  office  of  burial  is  performed  to  thofe  who  have 
been  fnatciied  awaywithout  vifible  amendment  of  tbeir  lives  ; for 
who  fliail  ^irefiinie  to  determine  the  (late  of  departed  fouls,  to  lay 
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open  what  God  hath  concealed,  and  to  fearch  the  counfels  of  the 
Moft  Higheft?— but  with  more  confident  hope  of  pardon  and  ac- 
ceptance,  may  we  commit  tho!e  to  the  receptacles  of  niortauty,  w o 
have  lived  withoMt  any  open  or  enormoos  crimes  > who  have  endea- 
voured  to  propitiate  God  by  repentance,  and  have  died  at  lafi  with 
Itope  and  relignation.  Among  thele  (lie  (urely  may  be  remembered 
whom  we  have  followed  hither  to  the  tomb,  to  pay  her  the  lafl  ho- 
nours, and  to  relign  her  to  the  grave ; (he,  whom  many  who  now 
hear  me  have  known,  and  whom  none  who  were  capable  of  diltin- 
guifliing  either  moral  or  intelledfual  excellence  could  know  without 
efteem  or  tendernels.  To  praife  the  extent  of  lier  knowledge,  the 
acuteners  of  her  wit,  the  accuracy  of  her  judgment,  the  force  of  her 
Sentiments,  or  the  elegance  of  lier  exprellion,  would  ill  (uit  with  the 
eccafion. 

Let  us  therefore  preferve  her  memory  for  no  other  end  but  to 
imitate  her  virtues  ; and  let  us  add  her  example  to  the  motives  to 
piety  which  this  tolemnity  was,  fecondly,  inflituted  to  enforce. 

It  would  not  indeed  be  reafonable  to  expedt,  did  we  not  know  the 
inattention  and  perverlenefs  of  mankind,  that  any  one  who  had  fol- 
lowed a funeral,  could  fail  to  return  home  without  new  refolutions 
of  a holy  life  : tor  who  can  fee  the  final  period  of  all  human  fehemes 
and  undertakings,  without  convidlion  of  the  vanity  of  all  that  termi- 
nates in  the  pre'lent  date  ? For,  who  can  fee  the  wife,  the  brave,  the 
powerful,  or  the  beauteous,  carried  to  the  grave,  without  refledlions 
on  the  emptinefs  of  all  thofe  diftinaions  which  fet  us  here  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  each  other  ? And  who,  when  he  fees  the  vanity  ot  all  terref- 
trial  advantages,  can  forbear  to  wi(h  for  a more  permanent  and  cer- 
tain happinei's  ? Such  wiflies,  perhaps,  often  arife,  and  fuch  refolu- 
fions  are  often  formed:  but  before  the  refolution  can  be  exerted, 
before  the  wi(h  can  regulate  the  condiia,  new  profpeas  open  be, 
fore  us,  new  imprellions  are  received  ; the  temptations  of  the  world 
folicit,  the  palfions  of  the  heart  are  put  into  commotion  ; wc  plunge 
again  into  the 'tumult,  engage  again  in  the  conteft,  and  forget,  that 
what  we  gain  cannot  be  kept,  and  the  life,  for  which  we  are  thus 
biify  to  provide,  muft  be  quickly  at  an  end. 

But,  let  us  not  be  thus  (hamefully  deluded  I Let  us  not  thus  idly 
perilh  in  our  folly,  by  negletling  the  loudelt  call  of  Providence; 
nor,  when  we  have  followed  our  friends^  and  onr  enemies,  to  the 
tomb,  fuffer  onrfelve?  to  be  fnrprifed  by  the  dreadful  fummons,  and 
die  at  lafl  amazed  and  unprepared  ! Let  every  one  whofe  eye  glances 
on  this  bier,  examipe  wliat  would  have  been  his  condition,  if  the 
fame  hour  had  called  him  to  judgment,  and  remember,  that,  though 
he  is  now  fpared,  he  may,  perhaps,  be  to-morrow  among  Separate 
Spirits.  The  prelent  moment  is  in  our  power;  let  us  therefore,  Irom 
the  prefent  moment,  begin  our  repentance  I Let  us  not,  any  longer, 
harden  our  hearts,  but  licar  this  day  the  voice  of  our  Saviour  and 
our  God,  and  begin  to  do,  with  all  our  powers,  whatever  we  (hall 
wifh  to  have  done  when  the  grave  (hall  open  before  ns!  Let  thole 
who  came  hither  weeping  and  lamenting,  refled,  that  they  have  not 
time  for  iifelefs  Sorrow  ; that  their’Own  (alvatioii  is  to  be  feenred, 
and  that  the  day  is  far  (pent,  andthe'night  cometh,  when  no  man  can 
work  ; that  tears  are  of  no  value  to  the  dead,  and  that  their  own 
danger  may  jullly  claim  their  whole  attention  ! Let  thofe  who  enter- 
0d  this  place  upaffeded  and  iridiflerent,  and  vvhoSc  only  purpolc  was 
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TO  bdiold  this  funeral  fpectacle,  confider  that  fhe,  whom  they  thus 
beliold  with  negligence,  and  pafs  by,  was  lajely  partaker  of  the  fame 
nature  with  themlelves } and  tliat  they  likewife  are  hafleniiig  to  their 
end,  and  miifl  (oon,  by  others  equally  negligent,  be  buried  and  for- 
gotten ! Let  all  leuiember,  that  the  day  of  man  is  (hort,  and  that  the. 
day  ol  grace  may  be'much  (hot  ter  ; that  this  may  be  the  laft  warning 
■which  God  will  grant  us,  and  that,  perhaps,  he  who  looks  on  this 
grave  unalarmed,  may  link  nnreformed  into  his  own  1 

Let  it,  thcreiore,  be  our  care,  when  we  retire  from  this  folemnity, 
that  we  immediately  turn  from  our  wickednefs,  and  do  that  which  is 
lawful  and  right  ; that,  whenever  difeafe  or  violence  (hall  difolvc 
mir  bodies,  our  fouls  may  be  laved  alive,  and  received  into  cver- 
lafting  habitations. 


Om  content.  An  Eastern  Tale. 

That  univerfal  difeontent  and  difquietude,  which  runs  through 
every  rank  and  degree  of  life,  ha'h  been  defervedly  condemned 
by  the  philofophers  of  all  ages,  as  one  of  the  bittereft  reproaches  of 
human  nature,  as  w ell  as  the  liighefl  affront  to  the  divine  Author  of 
it.  If,  indeed,  we  look  through  (he  wliole  qreation,  and  remark  the 
progreflive  Icale  of  beings  as  tliey  rife  into  perfedfion,  we  fliall  per- 
ceive, to  ourdnme  and  confnfion,  that  every  one  feems  fatisfied  with 
that  fliareof  life  and  liappinefs  which  its  Mafler  hath  appointed  for 
it,  man  alone  excepted,  wlio  is  pleafed  with  nothing  that  his  bounty 
intparis,  uniefs  blelfed  with  every  tiling  that  his  bounty  can  beflow  ; 
perpetually  repining  at  the  decrees  of  Providence,  and  refuting  to  env 
yoy  what  he  has,  from  a ridiculous  and  never-ceafing  delire  for  what 
lie  has  not. 

Tliat  objeiEl  wliicli  is  at  a diffance  from  us  is  always  the  moft  in- 
viting ; and  that  pofTellion  the  mod  valuable  which  we  cannot  ac- 
quire.— With  tlie  ideas  of  affluence  and  grandeur  we  are  apt  to  affo- 
ciate  tliofe  of  joy  and  pleafure ; and,  becaufe  riches  and  power  may 
conduce  to  our  happinefs,  we  liaffily  conclude  they  muff  do  fo.  The 
pomp,  fplendour,  and  magnificence,  which  attend  the  great,  are  vifible 
to  every  eye ; whilft  tlie  forrows  which  they  feel,  and  the  dangers. 
they  are  obnoxious  to,  efcape  obfervation. 

Hence  it  ariles,  that  almoft  every  condition  and  circumffance  of  life 
is  conlidered  as  preferable  to  our  own  ; that  we  fo  often  fall  in  love 
with  ruin,  and  beg  to  be  unhappy  ; we  weep,  in  fhort,  when  we 
ought  to  rejoice,  and  complain  when  we  ought  to  be  thankful. 

The  fun,  fays  an  ealfern  fage,  was  linking  behind  thcwelfcrn  hills, 
and  with  departing  rays  gilded  the  fpires  and  turrets  of  Golconda, 
when  the  captive  Selima,  from  the  window  of  the  fon  of  Nourdin’s 
feraglio,  caffing  a mournful  look  at  the"  country  which  (lie  faw  at  a 
diffance,  beyond  the  boundary  of  her  confinement,  fixed  her  eyes  on 
fome  cottages  which  (lie  could  diffiiiguilh  by  the  tliin  fmoke  alcend-. 
ing  from  them,  and  feenied  to  envy  the  humble  condition  of  the 
lowly  inhabitants.  She  longed  to  exchange  her  own  fituatioii  for  that 
of  innocent  poverty  and  cheerful  tranquillity.  Little  by  little  the  en- 
vied prolpect  faded  on  her  fight,  and  fhe  liffened  witfi  horror  to  tlie 
cralhing  of  iron  bars,  and  the  doling  of  the  gates  that  furrounded 
her;  till  at  lengtii  all  was  hulhed  : all  became  quiet  as  the  hours  of 
night.  She  then  burff  forth  into  the  following  foliloquy. 


And; 
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^ And  was  I formed  a reafpnable  being,”  fl'c  cried,  “ for  this  ? 
to  be  excluded  for  ever  from  lociety,  and  doomed  to  add  one  morS 
to  the  (laves  of  the  monarch  of  the  eaft  ; Jtave  I delerved  tliis  at  ihfl 
hand  of  Providence,  or  merited  tliis  unequal  lot  from  the  {jenius  of 
didribution  f Did  I ever  turn  my  cars  from  the  cries  of  the  needy, 
or  (Itut  the  open  hand  of  mercy  from  the  poor  ^ Wliy  then  aw  t 
punifhed  in  this  manner  ? Why  for  ever  denied  the  bielling  of  ouit 
tual  love,  and  fated  to  weep  in  vain  to  the  wajU  of  a prilon-liopfc  ? 
While  I was  a child,  the  angel  pf  death  clpfed  the  eyes  of  my 
parents,  when  as  yet  I knew  not  their  lofs  ; apd  a fety  mo.ons  ago 
the  fame  mioifler  of  terror  borp  from  my  arms  a jfifier  whom  I loved, 
to  the  land  of  (Hence  and  (hadows ; the  reft  of  thp(e  that  were  dear  to 
me,  groan  under  the  bonds  of  (erviiude  it)  tlie  mines  pf  Agra,  or 
traverfe  the  great  waters  in 'the  (Jiips  of  IndH*;  .fiaine  happier  few, 
who  have  found  favour  in  t(ie  eyes  pf  the  fiiUuo,  live  only  to  (be%y 
me  the  difference  between  what  L was  and  what  1 am;  yet  the  re- 
membrance of  thpfe  I loft,  I bqre  with  refignation;  I wept,  indeed, 
and  retired  ; but,  as  yet,  I repined  pof.  Bwit  itp  Jenow  no  end  of 
Biifery,  to  be  kept  as  a witnefs;to  the  luxury  of  tlioCe  who  were  on«> 
our  equals,  is  fur.ely  the  wprfl  fiiffering  that  can  be  infliiSted.  1 have 
faid  to  the  Haves,  Why  will  not  my  lord  the  fultan  difniifs  the  maid 
whom  he  thinks  unworthy  his  embraces,  and  whofe  prefence  wjli 
rather  call;  a cloud  over  his  pomp  than  increale  it  f But  they  treat  ray 
tears  and  my  reinonftrancps  with  fcorn,  nor  are  their  Itearts  melted 
in  them  with  pity  : night  at>d  ftlence  are  over  all  the  feragUo;  evea 
the  liorrid  guards,  to  whofe  care  we  are  refigned,  are  faft  locked  up 
in  deep  : when,  oh  ! when,  (hall  I enjoy  that  fwpet  oblivion  f Dif- 
content  and  perpetual  uneafinefs  of  mind  banilh  from  my  eyes  ail 
propenfity  to  reft;  the  night  only  affords  me  an  opportunity  to  veof 
my  complaints,  and  my  greateft  happiuefs  is  this  hour  of  univerfal 
repofe,  when  I can,  undifturbed  and  unmolefted,  give  utterance  to 
the  forrows  of  my  heart.” 

As  (he  pronounced  thefe  laft  words,  the  (hades  of  darknefs  were 
fufpended  on  a hidden,  and  a light  diffufed  itfelf  aiGund  her  like 
the  flafli  of  mid-day.  She  looked  up,  and  beheld,  when  Azaz^U  the 
angel  of  reproof,  became  vifible  to  her  (ight.  She  bowed  her  head 
in  the  duft,  and  humbled  herfelf  before  him.  “ Selima,”  he  cried, 
“ arife,  thou  mifguided  child  of  aiilidion  ! I am  tint  genius  wlip 
was  with  thee  when  thou  waft  as  yet  a child,  and  in  my  book  were 
thy  future  fortunes  written.  I was  with  the  angel  whofe  miniftry  it 
was  to  feal  the  eyes  of  thy  jiarents,  and  who  laid  his  hands  on  thy 
fifter.  Under  my  influence  wert  thou  brought  as  a captive  unto 
Amurath  from  the  banks  of  Oxus,  and  immured  in  tlie  walls  of  his 
feraglio.  Thou  haft  complained  of  thy  fate  ; tliou  haft  faid  that  the 
eye  of  thy  genius  frowned  on  thy  birth,  and  that  misfortune  has 
marked  thee  for  her  daughter  : but  I am  come  to  clear  tliy  doubts, 

' and  to  dirett  thee  w liere  thou  mayeft  find  the  manfions  of  reft.  Let 
my  words  fink  deep  in  thee,  and  engrave  them  in  living  charaders  ou 
thy  heart.  I will  take  away  the  mift  troni  before  thine  eyes,  lor 
thou  knoweft  not  what  thou  haft  faid.  Thovi  haft  lamented  the  late 
of  thy  fifter,  wlio  is  liappier  than  tliou  art,  and  who  has  her  flation 
afltgned  her  in  the  realnis  of  hliis.  The  lituation  of  thy  companions, 
who  have  appeared  pleafing  to  tlie  fultan,  has  been  the  olijeil  of 
thine  envy;  but,  aJas  1 thine  is  a paradife  to  theirs.  Thou  haft  re- 
pined 
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pined  At  that  folitude  wbicli,  hadft  thou  made  a right  life  of  it,  vvotild 
have  taiiglit  thee  to  know  tliyfelf;  and  Iiaft  grieved  that  thou  wert 
not  born  to  that  beauty  which  thoiifands  pofTefs,  and  which  would 
have  been  to  thee  a punifliment  inftead  of  a bleflfing.  I will  now 
fhew  tliee  what,  but  for  my  interpofition,  would  have  been  thy  own 
deftiny,  had  tliis  thy  lad*  thy  prefumptuous,  with  been  crowned  with 
fuccefs;  haddthou  been  bidden  in  thy  turn  to  deck  with  oriental  pomp 
the  bed  tor  Amurath,  and  repofe  on  the  filken  pavilions  in  the  inner 
chambers  of  the  palace.  Turn  thyfelf  to  the  eaft,  and  view  there 
what  I Ihall  explain  to  thee.” 

She  turned'  and  beheld  a woman  feated  on  a throne,  furrounded 
with  every  circumflance  of  eaftern  magnificence.  She  was  as  fair  as 
one  of  the  Houries,  and  fparkling  in  the  gold  of  Hindooltan,  and  the 
diamonds  of  Surat.  In  her  pretence  every  tongue  was  dumb,  every 
knee  bended  with  tear,  and  every  eye  was  fixed  on  the  ground  ; yet 
file  feemed  to  receive  the  adorations  of  the  crowd  with  coldnefs,  nor 
was  her  eye  glad  at  the  approach  of  her  lord  ; the  feemed  alone  as  to 
herfelf,  though  amidtt  wondering  thoufands,  and  with  ten  thoufands 
at  her  feet. — “ View  her  yet  again,”  he  faid,  “ Selima,  as  the 
crowd  retiring  leaves  her  in  her  clofet;  and  what  happtnefs  does  flie 
feem  polfetTed  of,  that  thou  wouldft  with  to  be  thine.  Does  not  that 
gloom  that  hangs  on  her  brow  owe  its  being  to  fear  ? Is  the  not  con- 
Icious  that  treachery  or  chance  can  in  a moment  bring  her  licentious 
happiiiefs  to  an  end  f and  guilt,  that  viper  in  her  bofom,  deffroys  all 
relifli  for  pleafure,  and  points  out  to  her  the  vanity  of  all  joys  that 
have  not  virtue  for  their  foundation.  But  fee,  the  guards  rufh  in  at 
this  moment  to  feize  her,  and  accufe  her  of  having  confpired  the 
death  of  her  lord. — Mark  how  the  fplendid  apartments  and  alcove 
of  pleafure  difappear,  and  in  their  ftead  the  joylefs  gloom  and 
grated  windows  of  a prifon. — Now  flie  is  hurried  in,  they  throw  the 
black  robe  of  death  upon  her;  in  vain  does  flie  now  think  of  com- 
mand, in  vain  wave  that  hand,  which  a few  hours  before  would 
have  flilled  the  raging  of  the  people,  and  humbled  the  rulers  of  the 
world.  She  now  begs  to  be  heard,  and  has  recourfe,  as  her  laft  aids* 
to  intreaty,  tears,  and  proflration,  but  in  vain  : Ihe  is  dragged  down 
on  the  rocky  pavement  by  the  hands  of  flaves,  who  offer  her  the 
difmal  alternatives  of  the  poifoned  cup,  or  the  fabre. — She  drinks; 
and  fee}  (he  finks,  yet  and  yet  paler,  to  the  earth. — See  the  laft  con- 
vullive  ftruggle,  the  dying  gafp,  and  the  figh  that  rends  the  heart  in 
the  laft  agony. — Scarcely  is  there  a paufe  : they  (trip  the  yet  warm 
body,  denied  to  be  joined  in  burial  with  the  queens  of  the  land,  and 
expofe  it  for  a prey  to  the  eagle  and  vulture. — Such,  fliort-fighted 
maid,  would  have  been  thy  lateft  liour  ; and  thy  end  would  have 
relembled  hers.  Bear,  then,  thy  prelent  fate  without  repining,  nor 
dafli  the  cordial  which  hope  prefents  thee  to  the  ground,  but  wait 
with  patience  for  a happier  hour.  Their  lot  only  may  be  called 
miler.ible  wliofe  faces  were  never  covered  with  fliame,  and  who  go 
down  unrepenting  to  the  grave. — Hope  is  yet  thine,  which  can  turn 
the  walls  that  confine  thee  to  the  bower  of  content ; then  fay  not  in 
thme  lieart,  that  thy  portion  here  is  with  the  wretched,  nor,  by 
wifhing  to  alter  the  allotment  of  Providence,  provoke  the  anger  of  a 
power  infinitely  greater  than  mine,  which  can  crufh  thee  to  atoms  at 
a'-blow.” 

, When 
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When  the  genius  had  fpok.cn  thefe  words,  he  ftretched 
over  her,  and  the  funk,  down  on  a fola  into  the  arms  or  e 
which  the  awoke  in  the  morning  with  a eonvittion  ot  t le  . . . 

ot  her  repinings,  and  with  a perfect  re/ignation  to  the  lot  w u 
been  atTigned  to  her  in  the  lerrettrial  abode  ot  lite. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ZEBRA. 

The  zebra  has  been  miftaken  by  many  autliors  tor  the  wild  afs, 
though  it  is  quite  a dilferent  animal.  They  <ue  very  commoii 
in  the  Ibutliern  parrs  of  Africa,  even  as  far  as  tlie  Cape  of  Coo 
l-lope  ; but  tliere  are  none  in  the  northern.  Tliey  are  by  lonie 
efteemed  the  moll  beautiful  quadruped  yet  known.  ^ 

Tlie  male  zebra  is  about  tJre  lize  of  a mule,  and  its  genera 
is  like  that  of  a well-made  Jiorfe  ; except  the  ears  being  a little 
longer,  but  not  quite  fo  long  .ms  thole  ot  the  als  ; the  mane  Itiort, 
not'^hanging  down  like  a horie’s,  but  ere«!:t  ; and  the  muzzle  ot  a 
dulky  colour.  The  head  is  (freaked  with  fine  (Iripes  of  black  and 
white,  which  in  a manner  centre  in  the  forehead  ; the  ears  are  alto 
variegated  with  white  and  dutky  brown;  and  the  neck  has^  broad 
Itripes  of  the  fame  dark  brown  running  round  it,  which  takes  in  the 
mane,  leaving  narrow  white  firipes  between  them.  The  o y is 
flriped  alfo  acrofs  the  back  with  broad  bars,  leaving  naiTow  Ipaces 
of  white  between  them,  and  ending  in  points  on  the  (ides  of  t le 
belly,  which  is  white,  except  a black  line  pectinated  on  each  i e, 
rcacliing  from  between  tlte  fore-legs  along  the  middle  of  the  e y 
two  thirds  of  its  length.  There  is  a line  of  feparation  between  the 
trunk  of  the  body  and  the  hinder  quarters  on  each  fide,  behind 
which,  on  the  rump,  is  a plat  of  narrow  firipes  joined  togeiner  y a 
firipe  down  the  middle  of  the  rump  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  forming 
the  figure  of  a fi(h-bone.  The  tuft  at  the  end  of  the  tail  is  ar 
brown  ; and  on  the  oiitfides.of  each  thigh  are  drawn  obliquely  three 
bars  of  brown  ending  roundilh  at  both  ends.  The  tail  is  rather  i e 
the  afs’s  than  the  liorfe’s  ; having  fiioft  liair  on  it,  except  that  at  t le 
end  it  has  a long  uitt  ; its  under  lide  is  white  ; the  legs  are  a en- 
compa(Ted  with  rings  of  white  and  brown,  alternately  in  an  iriegn  at" 
and  broken  manner,  it  is  hooted  like  a horfe;  and  the  leet  aie 
brown  a little  way  above  tlte  hoofs  ; all  the  marks  are  ol  a dark 
blackilh  brown,  and  all  the  fpaces  between  tbem  are  white  ; they 
herd  together  in  great  droves,  and  are  not  very  ealily  caugld  or 
tamed  ; however,  fome  liave  aiflually  been  tamed,  as  appeals 
the  female  zebra  that  was  in  the  pod'efiion  of  the  late  ‘ 

Wales,  at  Kew  ; of  which  here  follows  the  dqfcripiion.  1 his  ani- 
mal was  broiiglit  alive,  together  with  the  male,  froni  the 
Good  Hope,  and  her  general  colour,  exclufive  of  the  ftiipcs,  " iic  t 
were  all  black,  was  of  a bright  bay  on  tlie  head,  neck,  upper  part 
of  the  body,  and  thighs;  but  the  belly,  legs,  and  th.e  end  ot  the 
tail,  were  white.  On  the  joints  of  the  legs  it  )iad  fuch  corns  as  we 
(ee  on  liorfes,  and  the  lioots  were  blackifii.  'Hie  head  was  firiped  a 
little  difiererit  from  that  of  the  male,  and  the  mane  was  black  and 
white  ; the  ears  were  ot  a bay  colour,  and  there  was  a little  white 
on  the  forehead,  with  (everal  broad  firipes  round  tlie  neck,  wliich 
became  narrow  on  its  under  fide  ; it  bad  a black  lifi  running  along 
the  ridge  of  the  back  and  part  of  the  tail,  and  another  along  the 
VoL.  IV.  No.  6j.  Zz  middle 
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middle  of  the  belly  ; the  fli  ipes  on  the  body  proceeded  from  the  lift 
on  the  back,  and  fome  of  them  ended  in  forks  on  the  fides  of  the 
belly,  others  in  Tingle  points,  and  thefe  had  fome  longifli  fpots  be- 
tween them.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  was  fpotted  in  a more  ir- 
reoular  confufed  manner,  and  the  two  Tides  were  marked  very  uni- 
formly. The  noife  it  made  was  much  ditterent  from  that  of  an  afs, 
refembling  more  the  confufed  barking  of  a maftifF-dog  : it  feemed  to 
be  of  a favage  and  fierce  nature  ; for  no  one  would  venture  to  ap- 
proach it,  but  a gardener  in  the  prince’s  fervice,  who  was  ufed  to 
feed  it,  and  could  mount  on  its  back:  it  would  eat  flefh,  or  any 
kind  of  food  they  offered  it  ; and  thougli  it  feeds  naturally,  as  horfes 
and  alfes  do,  on  vegetables,  yet  this,  like  them,  was  taught  to  live  , 
upon  different  food  ; and  it  is  remaikable  enough,  that  horfes  them.  ^ 
felves  may  eafily  be  taught  to  drink  milk,  eat  eggs,  and  fuch-like 
fubflances.  . 

HISTORY  OF  POETRY. — &uppofed  to  have  btm  written  by  Dr.  Swift, 

SIR,  in  obedience  to  your  commands,  I here  fend  you  the  following  j | 
fhort  Effay  towards  a Hiftory  of  Poetry  in  England  and  Ireland.  : . 
At  firll  it  was  a fcience  we  only  began  to  chaw  sir.  A hundred  j 
years  after,  we  attempted  to  tranflaie  out  of  the  Pfalms,  but  could  . 
riot  our  STERN-HOLD.  In  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  I think,  there  i 
was  but  one  di-spencer  of  good  verfes  ; for  his  patron,  though  a 
great  man,  is  hid  nigh  by  the  length  of  time.  Yet,  a little  before  ' 
her  death,  we  attempted  to  deal  in  tragedy,  and  began  to  shake  . 
SPEARS  ; which  was  purfued  under  King  James  I.  by  three  great 
poets,  in  one  of  them  in  many  a line  fo  Ihong,  that  you  might  make 
a BEAM  ONT  ; the  fecond,  indeed,  gives  us  fometimes  but  flat  i 
CHEER,  and  tlie  third  is  BEN-ding  a little  to  ftift'nefs. 

In  ihe  reign  of  King  Charles  I.  there  was  a new  fuccellion  of  poets;  ; 
one  of  them,  though  fcldom  read,  I am  very  fond  of  ; he  has  fo  : 
much  fait  in  his  compofitions,  that  you  would  think  he  had  been  ufed  | 
to  SUCK-LING  : as  to  his  friend,  the  author  of  Gondibert,  i’d  avb  > 
AN  AUNT  write  better.  1 fay  nothing  againft  your  favourite,  though 
lome  cenfure  him  for  writing  too  cooly  ; but  he  had  a rival  whofc 
happier  genius  made  him  Rand  like  a wa  ll  OR  a pillar  againft  cenfure. 

During  the  Ufurpation  we  fell  into  burlefqiie  ; and  I think  who- 
ever rcAds  Hudibras,  cannot  but  leer.  I have  cot  one  more, 
who  traveftied  Virgil,  though  not  equal  to  the  former.  ' 

After  the  Reftoration,  poets  became  very  numerous  ; the  chief, 
whole  fame  is  louder  than  a Mill-tone,  muft  never  be  forgot.  And 
here  I muft  obferve,  that  poets  in  thole  days  loved  retirement  fo  much, 
that  fometimes  they  lived  in  dens.  One  of  them  in  a dry  den  : 
another  called  his  den  his  village,  or  den-ham  ; and  I am  informed  J 
that  the  lorry  fellow,  who  is  now  Laureat,  affects  to  use-dens  ftill  ; f 
but,  to  return  from  this  digreftion,  we  were  then  famous  for  tragedy  J 
and  comedy  j the  author  of  Venice  Preferved  is  feldom  o’t  away  ; , 

yet  he  w ho  w rote  the  Rival  Queens,  before  he  loft  his  fenfes,  fome- 
times talked  mad-lee.  Another,  who  was  of  Ireland,  went  into 
England,  becaufe  it  is  more  southern,  and  he  wrote  tolerably 
well.  I fay  notiling  of  the  Satirift,  with  his  old-dam’  verfes.  As 
tor  comedy,  the  Plain  Dealer,  which  early  came  into  credit,  is 
allowed  on  all  hands  an  excellent  piece ; he  liad  a dull  contemporary, 

who 
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Tiho  fomctimes  fhewed  humour,  but  his  colouring  was  bad,  and  he 
could  not  SHADE-WELL.  Sir  George,  in  my  opinion,  out-did  them 
all,  and  was  (harp  at  eitHer-edc e.  The  Duke  is  alfo  excellent, 
who  took  a book  in  g.ame,  and  turned  into  ridicule,  under  the  name 
of  the  Rehearfal  It  is,  indeed,  no  wonddr  to  find  poetry  thrive 
under  the  reign  of  that  prince  ; when,  by  one  of  his  gieat  favourites 
who  ^^as  likewife  an  excellent  poet,  there  was  a dore-set  open  for 
all  men  of  wit.  Perhaps  you  wiLi.-MUTT’er,  that  1 have  left  out 
the  Earl  of  Rochefier  ; but  1 never  was  one  of  his  admirers. 

Upon  the  Revolution,  poetry  feemed  to  decline  ; however,  T fliall 
PRV  o’R  as  many  poets  as  I can  remember.  Mr.  Montague  aftedted 
to  be  a patron  of  w'it,  and  his  houfe  was  the  poets  h.'\ll-i-fax  for 
feveral  jears,  which  one  of  them  ufed  to  step-nigh  everyday. 
Another  of  them,  who  was  my  old  acquaintance,  (ucceeded  well  in 
comedy,  but  failed  when  he  began  to  con  grave  fubjedls.  The 
red  came  in  a row. 

The  author  of  the  Difpenfary  had  written  nothing  elfe  valuable, 
and  therefore  is  too  fmall  in  tlie  garth.  But  may  not  a man  be 
allowed  to  add  is  own  friend  to  the  number  ? I mean  the  author 
of  Cato. 

To  mention  thofe  who  are  now  alive,  would  be  endlefs  ; I will 
therefore  only  venture  to  lay  down  one  maxim,  that  a good  poet,  if 
he  defigns  to  TICKLE  the  world,  mud  be  gay  and  young  ; but,  if 
he  propofes  to  give  us  rational  pleafure,  hemull  be  as  grave  as  a pope. 

Of  THE  PRIMITIVE  GRECIAN  ARCHITECTURE. 

This  dyle  of  architedlure  is  commonly  called  Doric,  but  might 
more  properly  be  called  Grecian,  as  being  the  only  fiyle  em- 
ployed, either  in  Greece,  or  its  European  colonies,  prior  to  the 
Macedonian  conqueft  ; when  all  the  didindlive  charadferidics  of  the 
different  nations,  which  became  incorporated  in  that  empire,  were, 
by  the  policy  of  the  conqueror  and  his  fucceffors,  gradually  blended 
and  lod  in  each  other.  Hence,  from  the  combined  tafies  and  habits 
of  did'erent  countries,  arofe  fanciful  and  capricious  defigns  and  com- 
politions  ; and  that  redlefs  defire  of  novelty,  which  has  always  been 
the  bane  of  true  tade.  Prior  to  that  period,  all  the  temples  of 
Greece,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  appear  to  have  been  of  one  order,  and  of 
one  general  form  ; though  dightly  varied  in  particular  parts,  as  oc- 
cafional  convenience  or  local  fadiion  might  chance  to  require. 

This  general  form  was  an  oblong  fquare,  of  fix  columns  by  thir^ 
teen,  or  eight  by  feventeen,  inclofing  a walled  cell,  (mall  in  pro- 
portion, which,  in  fome  indances,  appears  to  have  been  left  open  to 
the  (ky,  and  in  others,  covered  by  the  roof  which  proteifted  the 
whole  building.  When  the  fpan  of  this  root  was  very  wide,  there 
appears  in  early  times  to  have  been  a row  of  column.s  in  the  middle 
to  fupport  the  rafters  ; the  art  of  condrufling  any  thing  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  an  arch,'  even  in  wood,  being  then  unknown.  This  feems 
to  have  been  the  cafe  with  all  buildings  of  confiderable  magnitude 
in  rhe  time  of  Homer;  who,  in  the  Odyffey,  frequently  fpeaks  of 
Colunins  in  the  middle  of  the  room  ; thougli,  in  a paflage  of  the 
Iliad,  he  mentions  the  fixing  of  rafters  for  a root,  (o  as  to  form  an 
angle,  and  fupport  each  ether. 
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Tlie  (^riiamenUl  part  of  tliis  ai  cliiteffure  (tlie  Doric),  or  that  which 
properly  ciiningiiifhcs  it  as  an  order,  is  extremely  limple,  and  fiich  as 
necedarily  reliilted  from  the  mechanifm  of  the  ffrudliirc.  The  co- 
liims  reprefented  pods,  or  trunks  of  trees,  placed  on  a bafement  of 
done,  to  prevent  them  from  linking  into  the  ground,  or  being  de- 
cayed by  the  wet,  and  they  were  regularly  tapered  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top,  as  trees  are  by  nature  : channels,  or  Hutes,  were  cut  in 
them,  to  hold  the  fpears  or  daves  which  the  early  Greeksalwavs  car. 
tied:  and  on  the  tops  were  placed  round  dones,  to  prote6l  them  fronx 
the  rain  ; and  above,  fquare  ones,  to  receive  the  beam  which  fup- 
ported  the  rafters  of  the  ceiling.  This  beam  became  the  architrave ; 
■while  the  ends  of  the  rafters  reding  upon  it,  being  fcored  or  chan- 
nelled to  prevent  the  rain  from  adhering  to  them,  became  the  trig, 
lyphs;  tlie  drops  of  which  reprefent  the  drops  of  water  didilling 
from  them.  The  cornice  was  the  projecting  part  of  tlie  roof  ; and 
the  blocks,  the  ends  of  the  rafters  w^iich  fiipported  it.  Some  o" 
tliefe  decorations,  indeed,  though  employed  at  fird  merely  as  the 
natural  refult  of  the  mod  obvious  and  primitive  mode  of  building, 
were  afterwards,  adapted,  by  (light  alterations,  to  that  fymbolical 
language,  wliich  all  the  ornaments  of  the  (acred  buildings  of  utiti- 
quity  w.ere  intended,  in  did'erent  modes,  to  exprefs  ; but  as  the  ex- 
planation of  this  belotigs  rather  to  tlie  religion  than  the  architecture 
of  tliofe  times,  it  forms  no  part  of  the  prelent  fiibjetl.  Onr  modern 
fophids  have  qnedioned  all  the  accounts  of  the  energy,  power,  and 
population,  of  the  ancients  ; and  tints  endeavoured  to  fubvert  all  the 
authority, of  ancient  hidory.  The  learned  and  elaborate  elfay  of  a 
late  very  acute  and  ingenious  fteptic  (Hume)  on  this  fubjeCt,  is  well 
known  ; but  without  entering  into  any  critical  difculliotis  concerning 
the  corruptions  of  texts,  or  the  nncertainty  of  numerals  in  the  Greek 
hidorians;  or  repeating  any  of  the  common-place  accufaiions  of  their 
dirpofitions  to  exaggerate  ; we  may,  in  atifwer  to  all  the  fceptical 
reafoning  that  himuui  ingenuity  can  produce,  point  to  the  vgd  re- 
mains of  fplendour  and  power  in  the  mouldered  ruins  of  their  pub- 
lic buildings  ; not  only  in  the  great  ruling  dates,  j'uch  as  Athens, 
Corinth,  and  Syracufe  ; but  in  little  obfeure  republics,  fuch  as 
Paedum,  Seged.a,  and  Selinus,  whofe  names  alone  can  be  gleaned 
from  hidory  by  the  diligence  of  the  antiquary  ; yet  has  the  lad  and 
mod  obfeure  of  tliefe  little  datesj,  left  buildings,  which  furpafs  in 
llze,  drength,  and  lolidity  of  the  condruttion,  not  only  all  that  the 
I greated  potentates  of  modern  times  have  hce.ii  able  to  accomplidi  ; 
but.-all  that  was  ever  produced  by  the  unlimited  relburces  and  un- 
limited defpotifm  of  the  Roman  emperors.  The  portico  of  the 
great  temple  of  Selinus,  in  Sicily,  which  is  one  of  the  fix  dill  re- 
maining, prodrate  and  in  ruin?,  on  the  (ite  of  that  city,  confided  of 
a double  peridyle  of  eight  columns  in  front,  and  feventeen  in  depth; 
each  of  which  w'as  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  fifty  feet  high. 

Were  it  not  tor  tncli  remaining  tedimonies  as  tliefe,  of  which  we 
now  offer  examples  to  the  public,  the  niea(urements  of  buildings, 
given  by  Hetodotns  and  Diodorus,  would  have  been  deemed  as  fa- 
bulous as  their  military  muders  or  civil  computations.  We  (hpuld 
have  been  afked  triumphantly,  Whence  catiie  the. artids,  tools,  and, 
ptoviftotis  ? or  from  what  refources  did  little  barren  ffates,  deditute 
alike  of  any  foreign  trade,  or  foreign  douiitiiotis,  that  we  know  or 
ever  heard  of,  find  means  to  maintain,  in  unproductive  labour, 
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fuch  immenfe  numbers  of  hands  as  fuch  buildings  mud  necedarily 
have  required  ? , 

To  this  we  could  have  given  no  anfwer  ; and  can  give  none  now, 
but  by  v>ointing  to  the  vafl  piles  tint  dill  relilt  the  deltruttive  walte 
of  time,  and  more  dedruitive  malignity  of  man;  and  bidding  them 
attell  the  truth,  and  vindicate  the  charattcr  of  venerable  hiltorians 
from  the  cavils  of  that  petulant  ingenuity,  whicli  is  ever  labouring 
to  perplex  where  it  cannot  inltruib,  anil  to  tliickcn  darknefs  where 
it  cannot  ditfule  light.  We  do  not  pretend,  liowever,  to  alfert  that 
i all  tliefe  great  drmflures  were  tlie  (eparate  works  of  the  particular 
dates,  in  vvhole  territory  we  find  them  ; on  the  cotUrary,  we  know 
; tliat  the  Greeks  had  many  cathedral  or  amphidlyonic  templc.s,  eacli 
I built  and  kept  up  at  the  common  cxpciue  of  feveral  confederate 
: dates;  who  at  dated  times  offered  joint  lacrifices  at  if,  and  held 
: meetings  to  confer  on  their  joint  interells.  Sucji  were  thofe  of  Del- 
, phi,  Delos,  Kphefus,  Olympia,  Kryx,  &c.  and  perhaps  that  of 
' Jupiter  Nemaeus,  of  which  the  remains,  fitnated  in  the  ancient  ter- 
ritory of  Argos,  are  here  publifhed.  The  fird  belonged  to  all 
Greece  ; and,  by  the  fame  of  its  oracle,  colledded  contributions  from 
all  the  neighbouring  countries  both  of  Europe  and  Alia.  The  fe- 
cond  belonged  to  the  lonians  ; who  in  the  carlied  times  held  their 
general  airemblies  there,  under  the  proteiflion  of  the  guardian  deity 
Apollo,  for  the  purpofes  of  bufinefs,  devotion,  and  pleafure.  All 
complaints  and  accufations  of  one  date  againd  another,  were  heard 

Iatid  fettled  by  arbitrators  ; joint  lacrifices  and  votive  prefents  were 
offered  to  the  gods ; and  feats  of  drength,  trials  of  fkill,  and  efforts  of 
} genius,  were  difplayed  by  the  pugilifls,  the  vvredlers,  and  the  poets. 

I 

Of  the  ancient  GREEK  and  ROMAN  THEATRE. 

ARISTOPH  ANES  refleefs  on  the  Athenians  for  tumultuouny 
crowding  and  pulhing  each  other  to' obtain  a feat  on  the  front 
rows  dr  places  neared  to  the  orchedra,  which  in  the  Grecian  theatre 
was  the  place  for  the  chorus  ; and  adjoining  to  this,  fornewhat 
elevated,  the  profeenium,  anfwering  to  our  dage,  on  which  in  early 
times  a platform  was  railed,  where  the  refponfes  of  the  adlors  re- 
plying to  the  chorus  were  delivered.  This  part  of  the  tlieatre  was 
covered.  Beyond  the  dage  was  the  feene  itfelf,  richly  decorated 
with  ornaments  of  architeif ure,  bas  relievos,  and  painting.  Near 
to  the  theatre  were  ufually  porticoes,  temples,  and  bafilicas.  At 
Rome,  for  nrany  ages,  the  theatres  were  temporary  drudtures  of 
wood,  railed  at  the  expence  of  the  aediles,  or  other  candidates  for 
popular  favour,  and  renewed  as  occafion  required.  Even  the  per- 
manent theatres  of  Pompey,  Balbus,  and  Marcellus,  leem  to  have 
been  condrmfled  for  the  exhibitions  of  the  gladiators,  rather  than 
for  the  life  of  the  dage.  Suetonius,  inithc  life  of  Augulius,  relates, 
that,  wlif-n  the  emperor  affigned  to  each  order  its  place,  the  women 
were  allowed  to  fee  the  games  only  from  the  upper  portico  ; and 
that  afterwards  they  were  abfolutely  prohibited  from  entering  the 
theatre;  it  not  being  decent  for  them  to  affid  at  fuch  reprefentations. 
Thefe  regulations  were  however  foon  laid  afide.  Juvenal,  in  his 
fixih  fatiie,  fpeaks  of  the  ardour  with  which  the  women  in  his  time 
crowded  to  the  gymiiallic  exercifes. 

Calphurnius 
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Caltriluirniiis  Siculus,  in  an  eclogue  which  has  been  preferved  en- 
tire introduces  a country-man,  who  for  the  firft  time  having  been 
prefent  at  the  games,  on  his  return  to  Rome  relates  to  a neighbour 
tlie  wondeiful  fights  with  which  he  had  beeti  entertained.  Many 
particulars  worthy  of  notice,  and  explanatory  of  thefe  firutfurcs, 
are  to  be  met  w'ith  in  his  poem. 

In  the  amphitheatre  of  Vefpafian  the  entrances  were  diftinguifhed 
by  numbers  cut  on  the  fione  over  each  arch.  Of  thefe  arches,  eighty 
in  number,  tltirty  fiill  remain  on  tlte  north  fide  with  the  figures  en- 
tire, excepting  on  one  arch  only,  vvhere  they  are  wanting.  It  ha.s 
been  fuppofed  that  this  entrance  was  referved  for  the  emperor  and 
his  fiiite.  , At  the  dedication  of  the  building  by  Titus,  each  order  of 
the  (late  had  its  fixed  place.  To  the  college  of  the  Arvals,  or 
priefts  of  Romulus,  wc,re  certain  feats  appropriated,  wliich  arc 
noticed  in  an  infeription  publifiied  by  Marangoni,  in  his  defeription 
of  tliis  amphitheatre,  which  was  already  verging  to  a flate  of  decay 
in  the  time  of  'I'heodoric  ; the  Hones  which  had  fallen  being  ufod  as 
materials  for  repairing  tlie  walls  of  Rome. 

CULTIVATION  OF  THE  RUTABAGA,  OR  SWEDISH  TURNIP. 

RUTA  baga  is  a moft  valuable  vegetable,  notwithftanding  all  tliat 
has  been  faid  and  written  to  the  contrary.  Hitherto  the  failure 
of  the  crop  may  be  aferibed  to  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  at- 
tempted to  be  cultivated  j having  been,  for  the  moH  part,  Iqwn  on  a 
fniall  plot  of  ground,  and  afterwards  tranfplanted  like  cabbages. 
Tlie  abfurdity  of  this  method  is  extremely  obvious,  as  the  time  of 
removing  tlie  plants  falls  to  be  about  the  latter  end  of  June,  when 
there  is  commonly  a (evere  drought ; they  are  long  in  taking  root, 
and  from  the  check  they  receive  they  leldom  recover  throughout 
tlic  w hole  fummer.  This  is  befides  an  expenfive  mode  of  proceeding, 
And  it  is  frequently  altogether  impradlicable  from  fcarcity  of  hands. 
Thefe  objetlions  fuggefied  the  idea  of  fywing  tliem  in  every  rcfpefl 
as  is  commonly  done  with  the  field-turnip,  only  a few  days  earlier  ; 
the  refull  for  years  has  uniformly  demoiiHrafed  the  utility  of  this 
method.  We  always  fow  them  about  the  firft  of  June,  on  drills 
twenty-feven  inches  apart,  and  allow  them  ultimately  ten  inches 
afuiider  in  the  drills. 

We  have  often  feen  crops  that  might  be  faid  to  be  entirely  lofl, 
upon  fields  admirably  adapted  to  tlie  growth  of  turnip,  for  no  other 
realon  than  too  thin  fowing.  This  appears  to  be  not  only  a great, 
but  alfo  a general,  error.  It  has  been  often  faid,  that  one  pound  of 
feed  is  (ufficient  to  fow  an  acre;  but  after  repeated  trials,  and  the 
faired  experiments.  I have  uniformly  fotind,  that  tliree  time  tliis 
quantity  is  little  enough.  Tlieie •cannot  be  a doubt,  that,  if  all  the 
leeds  contained  in  one  pound  were  to  grow,  there  would  be  great 
abundance  ; but  they  are  liable  to  fail  from  fo  many  caufes,  that  fo 
Imall  a quantity  can  never  be  depended  on  ; befides,  the  value  per  lb. 
is  (ucli  a trifle,  that  it  feems  abl'urd  in  the  liigheft  degree  to  be  fparing 
of  it,  wlien  it  can  be  the  mean  of  I'ccuring  fuch  a valuable  crop. 

It  may  not  be  iinnecelfary  here  to  obferve,  that  the  lame  machinq 
that  fo’.vs  the  common  will  njjt  anfw'cr  for  fowing  the  Swedilh  turnips 
the  reafon  is,  the  feeds  of  tlie  former  being  fmaller,  require  tlie 
apertures,  or  holes,  to  be  Ids  than  tlr*i  for  fo'.ving  the  latter.  Hence, 

whai 
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what  would  fow  the  one  too  thick,  would  fow  tlie  other  too  thin. 
To  avoid  the  perplexity,  therefore,  attending  the  altering  t le 
1 machine  to  accommodate  either  ot  the  feeds,  we  have  two  exact  y 
fimilar,  except  the  width  of  the  apertures. 

1 So  foon  as  the  turnips  begin  to  appear,  they  are  always,  more  or 
lei's  attacked  by  the  fly; — a mod  deltnitlive  vermin  I Many  remedies 
ii  have  been  recommended  for  delhpying  this  inlcdt.  1 hick  fowing, 

I however,  feems  to  be  as  rational  a one  as  any  I have  ever  feen,  and 
I the  only  one  I ever  apply,  together  with  rolling  the  ridges  when  the 
! plants  are  five  or  fix  ilays  above  ground.  Tliis  is  but  feldom  per- 
L formed,  having  never  known  an  indance  of  it  ; but  neverthelefs  is 
I very  necedary,  as  it  not  only  difplaces  many  ot  the  inl'eets,  but  de- 
I droys  others,  and  renders  the  (iirface  perfectly  fmooth,  whicli  tends 
i to  keep  out  the  drought,  whereby  the  growth  of  the  plants  is  greatly 
1 promoted. 

. The  Swedidi  turnip  appears  to  pofTefs  three  great  advantages,  to 
which  the  common  feems  to  have  no  claim,  viz.  i.  They  redd  the 
utmod  feverity  of  the  winter;  2.  Are  longer  in  running  to  feed  ; 
and,  3.  The  produce  is  more  abundant. 

They  refid  the  utmod  feverity  of  the  winter  rains  and  frod,  A 
complete  proof  of  this  we  had  in  winter  1795.  Seven  acres  of 
turnip  were  all  in  one  field,  of  which  one,  exaCUy  in  the  centre, 
was  Swedidi.  The  whole  fix  acres  of  common,  may  be  faid  to  have 
been  totally  dedroyed  by  the  frod,  while  not  one  of  the  ruta  baga 
was  in  the  fmalled  degree  damaged.  A more  fubdantial  proof  of 
their  durability  cannot  reafonably  be  expeCled. 

They  are  longer  in  running  to  feed,  in  fpring,  than  the  common 
turnip,  which  may  be  confidered  a great  advantage,  as  thereby  the 
green  food  for  cattle  is  continued  till  the  grafs.  I am  writing  this 
paper  on  the  i6th  of  April  1798, — the  grafs  confiderably  advanced, 
and  have  dill  on  hand  upwards  of  forty  tons  of  the  Swedilh  turnip 
in  high  perfeedion. 

Any  given  quantity  of  the  Swedidi  turnip,  not  only  feeds  better 
than  the  common,  but  their  produce  is  alfo  greater,  upon  a given 
1 quantity  of  ground.  'We  have  frequently  from  forty  to  fifty  tons 
per  acre,  of  the  field  turnip;  but  have  feldom  lefs  than  fixty  of  ilie 
Swedidi,  and  in  1797  the  whole  crop  vvas  upwards  of  72  tons. 

It  feems  to  be  an  opinion  founded  in  error,  that  black  cattle  are 
not  fond  of  this  kind  of  turnip  ; and  that  the  hardnefs  of  their  tex- 
ture is  produced  as  a proof  by  thofe  who  maintain  this  doCdrine. 
That  they  are  longer  in  eating  as  much  as  latisfies  them,  we  allow  ; 
but  that  they  are  lefs  fond  of  them  ultimately,  we  never  could  dif- 
cover. — Thefe  obfervations  equally  apply  to  Iheep. 

Whild  w'e  are  anxioufly  endeavouring  to  excite  attention  to  the 
more  extenlive  cultivation  of  this  vegetable,  by  enumerating  lome 
of  its  advantages,  we  are  not  inclined  to  aferibe  virtues  to  it  wliich 
by  no  means  it  is  entitled  to.  To  alTert,  as  has  been  done,  that  this, 
or  indeed  any  other  of  the  fame  tribe,  is  as  fit  for  the  purpolcs  of 
nutrition,  after  it  lias  been  exhauded  by  running  to  feed,  aypears  al- 
together incomprehenlible,  and  not  warranted  by  experience. 

Barnton,  Sept.  3,  1798. 
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CAUSES  AND  CURE  of  BALDNESS. 

The  word  iifed  by  the  learned  for  the  falling  off  of  tlie  hair  is 
alopecia,  from  nXuTrt^^afox,  becaufea  fox  is  fiibjetf  to  a didemper 
which  refembles  it.  It  is  called  alfo  capillorum  dtjiuvium,  athrix, 
depilis,  and  phalacrotis  \ when  particularly  on  the  lincipiit,  calvities 
calvitium which  Galen  fays  is  owing  to  a defeat  of  nioilhire.  When 
the  bald  part  is  fmooth  and  winding,  like  the  track  of  a lerpent,  it 
is  called  ophidjis-,  but  the  general  name  of  all  the  different  appearances 
of  bald  places  is  area,  which  name  is  taken  from  the  area  in  a garden, 
a fpot  on  which  not  any  thing  grows  ; though  Blanchard  fays,  that 
the  hair  falls  oft' areatim,  by  Ihedding;  whence,  in  general,  this 
difeafels  called  area. 

Thefe  diforders  feem  to  have  been  more  common  among  the  an- 
cients than  they  are  in  our  days.  Celfus  fays,  that  the  alopecia  comej 
at  any  age,  but  the  ophiafis  only  atFe6Is  infants  ; and  Sennertus  ob- 
ferves,  that  they  both  are  common  to  all  ages,  though  they  are  moft 
frequently  met  with  in  childhood,  and  often  fucceed  the  tinea, 
achores,  and  favi.  The  caiifc  is  a faulty  humour  that  deftroys  the 
roots  of  the  hair,  and  that  fornetimes  only  perverts  the  humour  that 
nouridtes  theirr,  in  w hich  cafe  the  hair  turns  white,  yellow,  See.  ac- 
cording to  the  different  quality  of  the  morbid  humour.  Galen  fays, 
that  eating  mufhrooms  may  caufe  that  bad  quality  in  the  humours 
which  produces  thefe  diforders;  and  alfo  that  malignant  and  conta- 
gious difeafes  of  various  kinds  may  produce  the  fame  effe6t. 

The  alopecia  fpreads  itfelf  on  the  beard,  as  well  as  on  the  hairy 
fcalp,  and  is  irregularly  formed.  The  ophiafis  ufually  begins  at  the 
back  part  of  the  head,  and  creeps  about  the  breadth  of  two  fingers, 
till  it  hath  extended  its  two  heads  to  both  the  ears,  and  fornetimes  to 
the  forehead,  till  both  heads  meet  in  one.  The  ophiafis  feems  to  be 
more  malignant  than  the  alopecia,  fince  that  in  it  not  only  the  roots 
of  the  hair,  but  alfo  the  cuticle  is  corroded  as  far  as  the  roots  reach  ; 
the  (kin  alio  changes  its  colour,  and  is  fometime.s  pale;  at  others, 
darker  coloured  ; and,  if  pricked,  a ferous  blood  iffiies  out.  Thefe 
diforders  differ  from  the  tinea  : in  the  latter  the  excoriations  and  ex- 
iilceraiions  are  deeper,  and  often  the  hair  does  not  grow  again.  In 
infants  thefe  diforders  commonly  go  off  as  age  advances;  but.  in 
adults,  the  cure,  efpecially  of  the  ophias,  is  very  difficult.  If  the 
■part  does  not  grow  red  by  fridion,  a. cure  is  vainly  attempted  ; but, 
in  proportion  as  a rednefs  appears  readily  on  rubbing  the  part,  the 
cure  may  be  expeded  to  be  eafy  and  foon  effeded.  If  a leprofy  is 
the  caufe,  the  cafe  is  incurable.  The  beft  prognoftic  is  when  hairs 
be  gin  to  pufli.out  on  the  edges  of  the  areas. 

As  to  the  cure,  if  any  other  difeafe  attends,  begin  by  removin®' 
it  ; which  done,  it  often  falls  out  that  the  alopecia,  &c.  depending 
thereon,  is  removed  alfo.  Before  the  hair  falls  off,  if  ligns  of  the 
approaching  difeafe  attend,  gentle  repellents  and  corroborants  may 
be  Died  ; but  it  tlie  difeafe  is  formed,  repellents  muff  be  omitted  ; 
the  head  mull  be  fliaved,  then  walhed  with  ley  in  which  is  infufed 
the  abrotanum  and  fuch-like  herbs,  after  which  let  .the  part  be  ' 
rubbed  with  a flannel  or  other  coarfe  cloth  until  the  fkin  grows  red  ; 
tliis  done,  applications  of  muflard,  white  lily  roots,  nitre,  tar,  and 
allies  of  fouthern- wood,  may  bt;  direfled  j or,  vvafh  tlie-head  every 
3 night 
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night  at  going  to  bed  with  a ley  prepared  by  boiling  the  allies  of  vine, 
branches  in  red  wine.  A powder  made  by  reducing  hermodattyls 
to  fine  flour,  is  alfo  recommended  for  the  lame  purpofe.  In  cafes 
■where  the  baldnels  is  total,  a quantity  of  the  fined  burdock-roots 
arc  to  be  bruiled  in  a marble  mortar,  and  tl  en  boiled  in  white  winiir 
until  there  remains  only  as  much  as  will  cover  them.  This  liquor, 
carefully  ftrained  oft',  is  laid  to  cure  baldnels,  by  walking  the  head 
every  night  with  Idme  of  it  warm.  A ley  made  bv  boiling  alhes  of 
■vine-branches  in  common  water  is  alfo  recommended  with  this  in- 
tention. A frelh-cut  onion,  rubbed  on  the  part  until  it  be  red  and 
itch,  is  likewife  laid  to  cure  baldnels.  A multitude  of  Inch  remedies 
are  every  where  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Valefcus  de  Taranta, 
Rondeletius,  Hollerius,  Trincavellius,  Celfus,  Senertay,  and  other 
pradfical  phyficians. 

STRICTURES  on  ’ALPHABETS. 

The  word  alphabet  is  derived  to  us  from  the  French,  who  fpell  it 
juft  as  we  do  ; and  comes  from  alfabeto,  Ital.  alfhabitOy  Sp.  of 
alphabelum^  Lat.  q.  d.  alpha,  a'Ktpcc,  beta,  0£Ta,  Gr.  of  Heb. 
he  taught,  whence  a leader  or  fifrft  of  a company.  The  num- 

ber of  letters  is  different  in  the  alphabets  of  different  languages. 

The  Engiilh  alphabet  contains  24  letters;  to  which  if  we  add  j and  v 
confonant,  the  luin  will  be  26  ; the  French  contains  23  ; the  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Samaritan,  22  each  ; the  Arabic,  28  ; the 
Perfian,  31  ; the  Turkilh,  33  ; the  Georgian,  36  ; the  Coptic,  32  ; 
the  prefent  Rulfian,  41  ; the  Greek,  24  ; the  Latin,  22  ; the  Scla- 
vonic, 27;  the  Dutch,  26;  the  Spanilh,  27;  the  Italian,  20;  the 
Ethiopic  and  Tartarian,  each  202  ; the  Shanfcrit,  30  ; the  Indians 
of  Bengal,  21  ; the  Baramefe,  19.  The  Chinefe  have,  properly 
fpeaking,  no  alphabet,  except  we  call  tlieir  whole  language  by  that 
name  ; their  letters  are  words,  or  ratlier  hieroglyphics,  amounting 
to  about  80,000.  The  Americans  had  no  letters  when  that  country 
was  difcovered  by  the  Spaniards.  The  Acaanibas  engrave  a repre- 
fentation  of  their  memorable  events  and  epochas  on  ftones  and 
metals  ; their  fongs  fupply  the  reft.  In  Peru,  and  Chili,  to  keep  an 
account  of  their  goods  and  chattels,  and  to  preferve  the  memory  of 
their  particular  affairs,  the  Indians  have  recourfe  to  certain  knots  of 
wool,  which,  by  the  variety  of  their  colours  and  ties,  lerve  inftead 
of  chara6lers  and  writing.  The  knowledge  of  thefe  knots,  which 
they  call  guipos,  is  one  of  their  great  fciences  ; but  which  is  always 
kept  as  a fecret,  and  never  revealed  to  the  children  till  the  fathers 
think  themfelves  at  the  end  of  their  days. 

It  has  been  a matter  of  confiderable  difpute  whether  the  method 
of  exprefting  our  ideas  by  letters,  be  really  a human  invention  ; of 
whether  we  ought  to  attribute  an  art  fo  exceedingly  ufeful  to  an  im-  ' 
mediate  revelation  from  the  Deity  ; an  enquiry  itito  which  we  ftiall 
not  enter  here.  Alphabets  were  not  contrived  with  defign,  accord- 
ing to  the  juft  rules  of  reafon  and  analogy;  but  have  been  fuccedively  , 
framed,  altered,  &c.  as  occafion  offered.  And  hence  many  grievous 
complaints  as  to  their  deficiencies,  and  divers  attempts  to  eftablifh 
new  and  more  adequate  ones  in  their  places.  Bifhop  Wilkins  charges 
all  the  alphabets  extant  with  great  irregularities,  with  refpefl  both  to  / 
the  order,  number,  figure,  power,  &c.  As  to  the  order,  it  appears 
Vot,.  IV.  Mo.  64.  3 A inartificial* 
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inartificial,  precarious,  and  confufed  ; becaiife  the  vowels  and  con- 
fonants  are  not  reduced  into  clafi'es,  witli  fucli  orders  of  precedence 
and  fiibfequence  as  their  natures  will  bear.  Even  the  Hebrew  order 
is  not  free  from  this  imperfedfion.  As  to  number,  iliey  are  both  redun- 
dant and  deficient.  Redundant  either  by  allotting  fever.il  letters  to 
the  fame  powerand  found,  as  in  the  Hebrew  d and  t>’,  and  the  ordinary 
Latin  c and  yand  fh  ; or  by  reckoning  double  letters  among  the 
fimple  elements  of  fpeech,  as  in  the  Hebrew  y,  the  Greek  ^ and 
the  Latin  q (cu),  x (cs),  and  the^'  confonant,  or  jod.  Deficient  in 
divers  refpedls,  efpecially  in  regard  of  vowels,  of  which  there  are 
feven  or  eight  kinds  commonly  ufed,  though  the  Latin  alphabet  only 
takes  notice  of  five,  whereof  i and  a,  according  to  our  Knglifh  pro- 
nunciation, are  not  properly  vowels,  but  dipthongs.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  difference  among  vowels,  in  refpedt  of  long  and  fhort,  is 
not  fufficiently  provided  for.  The  ancierrts,  we  know,  iifed  to  e.x- 
prefs  3 long  vowel  by  doubling  its  chara6ter,  as  amaabam,  vaata,  ree, 
JeedeSf  fandlijimns  \ though  the  vowel  i,  iuftead  of  being  doubled, 
was  frequently  lengthened,  as  jEuIlis,  riso,  vivus.  The  ways 
iifed  in  Englifh  for  lengthening  the  abbreviating  vowels,  viz.  by 
adding  e mute  to  the  end  of  a fyllable  in  order  to  prolong  it,  and 
doubling  the  following  confonants  for  tlie  fhortening  of  a vowel,  as 
wane  wann,  ware  warr,  &c.  or  elfe  by  inferting  fome  otlier  vowel  for 
the  lengthening  of  it,  as  meat  mety  read  red,  &c.  are  all  improper,  be- 
caufe  the  llgn  ought  ever  to  be  w here  the  found  is.  As  to  their  powers, 
again,  thefe  are  not  always  fixed  to  the  fame  fignification  ; tha 
vowels,  for  inftance,  are  generally  acknowledged  to  have  each  of 
them  (everal  founds.  Thus  the  povser  of  the  vowel  e iscxprelfed  in 
writing  no  lefs  than  fix  different  ways,  viz.  by  e,  as  in  ke,  me,Jhe ; 
by  ee,  \athree,free  \ by  ie,  in  Jidd,  yield,  chief ; by  ea,  in  near,  dear, 
hear  \ hy  eo,  \n  ■people-,  by  t,  \n  privilege.  So  is  the  power  of  the 
vowel  a ; as  in  all,  aul,  aw,  fault,  caught,  which  are  only  various 
ways  of  writing  the  fame  long  vowel ; befidcs  the  other  diftiniSf  ways 
of  exprefling  the  fame  vowel  when  ufed  fhort.  The  power  of  o is 
written  five  ways  ; o,  as  in  to,  who,  move  ; oe,  as  in  doe;  oo,  in  moon, 
noon  ; ou,  in  could,  would  j wo,  in  two  ; and  fo  of  the  reft.  Nor  are 
the  confonants  of  more  determinate  powers  ; witnefs  the  different 
pronunciation  of  the  lame  letter  c in  the  fame  word  circo,  and  of  g 
in  negligence,  L'o  fay  no  more,  the  letters  c,f,  and  t,  are  ufed  alike 
to  denote  the  fame  power;  and  the  letter  y is  commonly  ufed  for  z; 
and,  which  is  yet  worfe,  fome  letters  of  the  fame  name  and  fhape 
are  iifcd  at  one  time  for  vowels,  and  at  another  for  confonants,  as 
j,  V,  w,  y.  From  this  confufion  in  the  power  of  letters  there  arife 
divers  irregularities  ; as,  that  fome  wards  are  diflinguifhed  in  writ- 
ing which  are  the  fame  in  pronunciation,  as  cejjio  and  fffio.  See.  and 
others  are  diflinguifhed  in  pronunciation  which  are  the  fame  in 
writing.  Hence  alfo  the  Latin  male  is  a diflyllabic,  and  the  Englifh 
male  a monofyllable.  The  names  alfo  in  moft  alphabets  arc  very  im- 
properly exprelfed  by  words  of  divers  fyllables,  alpha,  beta.  Sec.  in 
which  refpedl  the  Roman  and  Englifh  alphabets,  which  only  name 
the  letters  by  their  powers,  have  greatly  the  advantage  over  the  refl. 
Laftly,  their  figures  are  not  well  concerted  ; there  being  nothing  in 
the  charadlers  of  the  vowels  anfwerable  to  the  different  degrees  of 
apertion  ; nor  in  the  confonants  analogous  to  the  agreements  or  dif- 
agreements  thereof, 
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' The  learned  author  of  Hermes  informs  us,  that  to  about  twenty 
}\  plain  elementary  founds  we  owe  tliat  variety  of  articulate  voices 
If  wliich  have  been  iutlicicnt  to  explain  the  I'entiments  of  Inch  an  in- 
||  numerable  multitude,  as  all  the  pad  and  prefent  generations  of 
ij  men.  Mr.  Sheridan  fays,  that  the  number  of  (imple  I'ounds  in 
our  tongue  are  twenty-eight ; w hile  Dr.  Kenrick  inlids,  that  we  have 
only  eleven  dilhnt't  fpecies  of  articulate  founds,  wjiich  even  by  con- 
traction, prolongation,  and  compofition,  are  increafed  only  to  the 
number  ot  lixteen  ; every  fyllable  or  articulate  found  in  our  language 
being  one  of  the  number.  Bithop  Wilkins  and  Dr.  William  Holder 
Ipeak  ot  thirty-three  didinCt  (bunds. 

Atter  the  decompofition  of  language  into  the  elementary  founds, 
the  next  dep  towards  the  notation  of  it  by  alphabetical  cliarabters, 
would  be  the  delineation  of  a feparate  mark  or  letter  to  reprefent 
each  found  ; wliich  marks,  though  few  in  number,  would  admit  of 
fuch  a variety  of  arrangements  and  combinations,  as  might  be  capa- 
ble of  producing  that  infinity  of  articulate  founds  which  compofe 
language.  The  ingenious  Wachter,  in  his  Natura  et  Scriptura  Con- 
cordia, p.  64,  endeavours  to  (hew,  that  ten  marks  or  characters  are 
fufficient  for  this  purpofe.  His  fcheme  is  as  follows: 


Geam.  j Figura. 

I Pot.ejlas. 

V ocal 

0 

1 a.  c.  i.  0.  u. 

Guttural 

0 

1 

k.  e.  ch. 

q.  g.  h. 

Lingual 

z 

1. 

Lingual 

j: 

d.  t. 

Lingual 

r. 

Dental 

n 

f. 

Labial 

3 

b.  p. 

Labial 

m. 

Labial 

c 

s.  ph.  V.  w. 

Nafal 

A 

n. 

If  this  be  the  cafe,  then  the  mod  fimple  alphabet,  which  confided 
only  of  thirteen  letters,  mud  have  been  abundantly  fufficient  to 
anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  mankind,  and  much  of  our  twenty-four 
letter  alphabet  may  appear  fiiperfluous.  That  able  ntathemarician 
Tacquet  has  calculated  the  various  combinations  of  the  twenty-four 
letters,  even  without  any  repetition,  to  amount  to  no  fewer  thq^n 
620,448,401,733,239,439,360,000;  while  Clavius  makes  them  only 
5,852,616,738,497,664,000,  Either  of  thefe  numbers,  however,  is 

3 A a infinite 
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infinite  to  tlie  human  conceptions,  and  much  more  than  fufflcient  to 
exprefs  afl  the  founds  that  ever  were  articulated  by  man.  As  there 
are  more  founds  in  fome  languages  than  in  others,  it  follows  of 
courfe,  that  the  number  of  elementary  characters  or  letters  muft 
vary  in  the  alphabets  of  different  languages.  The  following  is  the 
fcheme  of  the  Englifli  alphabet,  as  given  by  Mr.  Sheridan  in  his 
Rhetorical  Grammar,  p.  9. 

Number  of  fimple  founds  in  our  tongue,  28. 

31232  3111 

aaaeo  oeiu  w 

hall  hat  hate  beer  note  noofe  bet  fit  but  fhort  00 
eb  ed  cf  eg  ek  el  em  en  ep  er  es  et 
eth  efh  ezh  ing 

3 Superjluous,  c,  which  has  the  power  of  ci,  or  ^ ; 
t/,  that  of  (A  before  k. 

2 Compound^  j,  which  Hands  for  edzhi  x,  for  As  or  gz. 

I No  Uttery  //,  merely  a mark  of  afpiration. 

Confonants  divided  into  Mutes  and  Semivowels. 

6 Mutes  eb  ed  eg  ek  ep  et. 

3 Pure  Mutes,  ck  ep  et.  3 Impure,  eb  ed  eg. 

Semivowels,^  el  em  en  er  efs  ev  ez  eth  eth  efh  ezh  ing. 


19  Confonants, 


y 

fhort  ec 
ev  ez  eth 


f/3,I 

or  Liquids.  J 
9 Vocal, 

4 Afpirated, 


el  em  en  er  ev  ez  eth  ezh  ing. 
ef  efs  eth  efh. 

Divided  again  into 
eb  ep  ev  ef. 

ed  et  eth  eth  ez  efs  ezh  efh. 
eg  ck  el  er. 


4 Labial, 

Dental, 

Palatine, 

3 

Mr.  Sheridan  obferves,  that  our  alphabet  is  ill  calculated  for  the 
notation  of  the  Englifh -tongue,  as  there  are  many  founds  for  which 
we  have  no  letters  or  marks  : and  there  ought  to  be  nine  more 
chaiaffers  or  letters  to  make  a complete  alphabet,  in  which 
every  fimple  found  ought  to  have  a mark  peculiar  to  itfelf.  The 
reafon  of  the  deficiency  is,  that  the  Roman  alphabet  was  formerly 
adopted  for  the  notation  of  the  Englifli  language,  though  by  no 
means  fuited  to  the  purpofe. 

Many  authors  are  of  opinion,  that  letters  derive  their  forms  from 
the  pofitions  of  the  organs  of  fpcech  in  their  pronunciation.  Van 
Uelmont  has  taken  great  pains  to  prove,  that  the  Chaldaic  characters 
are  the  genuine  alphabet  of  nature  ; becaufe,  according  to  him,  no 
letter  can  be  rightly  founded  without  difpofing  the  organs  of  fpeech 
into  an  uniform  pofition  with  the  figure  of  each  letter  ; and,  in  fup- 
port  of  this  fyflem,  he  has  anatomifed  the  organs  of  articulation. 

The  learned  Blfhop  Warburton,  however,  aferibes  the  origin  of 
alphabetical  writing  to  hieroglyphics,  or  to  a feries  of  objeCfs  or 
figures  fo  delineated  as  -to  reprefent  the  ideas  of  the  human  mind. 
And  that,  when  philofophy  advanced,  and  learned  men  wrote,  the 
cxaCl  delineation  of  hieroglyphic  figures  becoming  too  tedious  and 
too  voluminous,  they  then,  by  degrees,  pertefled  another  charaCler, 
which  he  calls  the  cunning  hand  of  hierogyphics  ; thefe,  being  at 
firft  formed  only  by  the  outlines  of  each  figure,  became  at  length  a 
kind  of  marks,  which  led  to  the  conftruCtion  of  letters,  and  confe- 
quently  to  the  formation  of  an  alphabet. 

Mr. 


) 

pi: 

I 


y| 

( 
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Mr.  Nelme,  on  the  contrary,  has  endeavoured  to  fiiew  that  all 
elementary  characters  or  letters  derive  their  troni  form  the  line  and 
the  circle.  His  alphabet  confifts  of  thirteen  radical  letters,  four 
diminithed,  and  four  augmented.  The  radicals  are  L,  O,  S,  A,  B, 
C,  D,  N,  U,I,  E,  M,  R.  H,  according  to  him,  is  derived  from  A;  P 
from  B ; T from  D ; and  F from  U ; thefe  are  called  diminiHied 
letters.  The  augmented  ones  are,  Z from  S ; G from  C ; W from 
U ; and  Y from  I.  He  proves  that  his  characters  are  very  fimilarto 
thofe  of  the  ancient  Etrufcans  : but  all  characters  are  compofed 
either  of  lines  and  circles  of  the  former,  and  of  parts  ot  the  latter. 
Mr.  Gebelin  again,  deduces  them  from  hieroglyphic  reprefenta- 
lions;  and  has  given  feveral  delineations  of  human  figures,  trees,  &c. 
in  conSrmation  of  this  hypothefis. 

One  of  the  mofl  fimple  alphabets  has  been  formed  by  making  two 
perpendicular  and  two  horizontal  lines  ; 


a I b I c 

Thus,  d 1 e I f From  which  may  be  deduced  nine  diffe- 

g I h rr 

rent  characters  or  letters.  Thus,  


g 


many  more  as 


m 

n 

o 

P 

s 

may  be  fufficient  for  the  notation  of 


any  langTjagc,  oy  auuui^  ivvc; 

Though  thele  fquare  characters  are  not  calculated  for  difpatcli ; yet 
they  may  be  made  as  expeditioufly,  or  more  fo,  than  the  Tartar,  the 
Bramin,  the  Cafhmirian,  or  many  others.  Writing  compofed  of 
thefe  characters,  is  at  firft  fight  fomewhat  like  the  Hebrew,  Mr. 
Dow,  author  of  the  Hifiory  of  Hindooftan,  lately  formed  a new  lan- 
guage and  alphabet.  This  language,  and  the  characters  formed  for 
its  notation,  were  fo  eafy,  that  a female  of  his  acquaintance  acquired 
the  knowledge  of  them  in  three  weeks,  and  correfponded  with  him 
therein  during  th?ir  intimacy. 


YEAST,  A REMEDY  in  PUTRID  DISEASES. 

IN  this  philofophic  age,  when  difeafes  fo  often  change  their  ap- 
pearance from  what  phyficians  had  any  former  experience  of,  it 
is  a pleafing  reflection  that  the  ftudy  of  medicine  has  of  late  been  fo 
much  Amplified,  and  almoft  every  diftemper  incident  to  the  huinan 
body  fo  fully  explained,  as  to  come  within  the  common  apprehenfion 
of  mankind.  The  following  faCts,  communicated  to  the  world  by  a 
worthy  clergyman,  afford  an  antidote  for  the  mod  dangerous  difeafe 
with  which  the  human  body  can  be  afflicted:  fo  that  it  is  hoped  one 
of  the  mofl  crowed  avenues  to  the  grave  is  at  length  in  a great 
meafure  clofed. 

Seventeen  years  ago  I went  (fays  he)  to  refide  at  Brampton,  a po- 
pulous village  near  Cheflerfleld.  1 had  not  been  there  many  months 
^ . before 
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before  a putrid  fever  broke  out  amon-'  us.  Finding  by  far  the 
t-reater  number  of  my  parithioners  too  poor  to  afford  thentfelvcs 
nicdiral  allidance,  I undertook,  by  the  help  of  fiich  books  on  the, 
fubjeit  of  medicine  as  were  in  my  poirefTion,  to  preferibe  for  then>. 
1 early  attended  a boy  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  was  at- 
tacked  by  the  fever.  He  had  not  been  ill  many  days  before  the 
fyniptoms  were  unequivocally  putrid.  I then  admi.ninereJ  bark, 
wine,  and  fuch  other  remedies  as  my  books  directed.  My  exertions 
were  however  of  no  avail  ; his  dilorder  grew  every  day  more  un- 
tratlable  and  malignant,  fo  that  I was  in  hourly  expettation  of  hi-s 
diUolution.  Being  under  the  necellity  of  taking  a journey,  before  I 
let  off  1 went  to  lee  him,  as  1 thought,  for  the  laft  time,  and  1 pre. 
pared  his  parents  for  the  event  of  his  death,  which  1 conlidered  as 
inevitable,  and  reconciled  tliem  in  tlie  befl  manner  I was  able,  to  a 
lols  which  I knew  they  would  feel  feverely.  While  I was  in  con- 
verfatiou  on  this  dTflrelling  fubje^f  with  his  mother,  I obferved,  in 
a I'mall  corner  of  the  room,  a tub  of  wort  working.  The  fight 
brought  to  my  rerolledtioti  an  experiment  I had  lomewhere  met 
with,  “ of  a piece  of  putrid  meat  being  made  fweet  by  being  fiif- 
pended  over  a tub  of  wort  in  the  ail  of  fermentation.” — The  idea 
flafhed  into  my  mind,  that  the  yeafl  might  correeb  the  putrid  nature 
of  this  dileafe,  and  1 inflantly  gave  him  two  large  fpoonfuls.  I then 
tohl  the  motfier,  if  fhe  foutid  her  Ion  better,  to  repeat  this  dole 
every  three  liours.  I then  fet  out  for  nty  journey  ; upon  my  return, 
after  a few  days,  I anxioufly  enquired  after  the  boy,  and  was  in- 
formed he  was  recovered.  1 could  not  reprefs  my  ciiriofity,  though 
1 was  greatly  fatigued  with  my  journey,  and  niglit  was  come  on  ; I 
went  direilly  to  where  he  lived,  which  was  thred  miles  off,  in  a w'ild 
part  of  the  moors.  The  boy  himfelf  opened  the  door,  looked  fur- 
prilingly  well,  and  told  me  he  fell  better  from  tlie  inflant  he  took 
tlie  yeafl. 

After  1 left  Brampton,  I lived  in  Leiceflerfhire.  My  parifliioners 
being  there  few  and  opulent,  i dropped  the  medical  character  en- 
tirely, and  would  not  prelcribe  for  my  own  family.  One  of  my  do- 
mellics  falling  ill,  accordingly  the  apothecary  was  fent  for.  His 
complaint  was  i violent  fever,  which  in  its  progrefs  became  putrid. 
Having  great  reliance,  and  delervedly,  on  the  apothecary’s  penetra- 
tion and  judgment,  the  man  was  Iclt  folely  to  his  management.  His 
diforder,  however,  kept  daily  gaining  ground,  till  at  length  the 
apothecary  conlidered  him  in  very  great  danger.  At  laft,  finding 
every  effort  to  be  of  fervice  to  him  baffled,  lie  told  me  he  confidered 
it  to  be  a loft  cafe,  and  that  in  hi.s  opinion  the  man  could  not  I'urvive 
twenty-four  hours.  On  the  apothecary  thus  giving  him  up,  1 deter- 
mined to  try  the  effcCfs  of  yeall.  I gave  him  two  large  fpoonfuls, 
and  ill  fifteen  minutes  from  taking  the  yeaft,  his  pulfc,  though  (till 
feeble,  began  to  get  compofed  and  full.  He,  in  thirty-two  minutes 
from  his  taking  it,  was  able  to  get  up  from  his  bed  and  walk  in  his 
room.  At  the  expiration  of  the  fecund  hour,  1 gave  him  a bafon 
of  fago,  with  a good  deal  of  lemon,  wine,  and  ginger  in  it ; he  ate 
it  with  an  appetite  ; in  another  hour  1 repeated  the  yeaft ; an  hour 
afterwards  1 gave  the  bark  as  before;  at  the  next  hour  he  had  food  ; 
next  had  another  dole  of  yeaft,  and  then  went  to  bed  ; it  was  nine 
o’clock ; he  told  me  he  had  a good  night,  and  was  recovered.  I 
1 however 
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I however  repeated  tlie  medicine,  and  he  was  foon  able  to  go  about 
; his  biilintls  as  nhial.  , 

1 About  a ye  ar  after  this,  as  I was  riding  part  a detached  farm-howle, 
i at  the  oil' ikirts  of  the  village,  I obferved  a farmer’s  daugluer  Itand- 
ing  at  the  door,  appaieiitly  in  great  affliction.  On  enquiring,  into 
the  eaiife  of  her  dittiefs,  the  told  nie  lier  latiier  was  -dying  : 1 dif- 
nuninted,  and  t\eni  into  the  lunile  tt>  lee  him  ; 1 tonnd  him  in  tlie 
la(' Itajie  ot  a piitrul  fever.  Ills  tongue  was  black,  his  pitUe  was 
tcarceiy  perceptible,  and  lie  ksy  (frelciicd  out  like  a corple,  in  a (iate 
of  drowfy  infeniibility . 1 immediately  procured  tome  yeati,  which 

I diluted  « ith  water,  and  poured  down  his  throat  ; I then  left  him 
with  little  hopes  of  recovery  ; I returned,  however,  in  about  two 
hours,  and  tound  him  feritibie  .tnd  able  to  converte;  I then  gave 
him  a dole  of  bark  ; he  atierwards  took  at  a proper  interval  fome 
rei'-elbment.  I ftaid  with  him  till  he  repeated  the  yeall,  and  tlien 
left  him,  with  directions  how  to  proceed;  I called  upon  him  the 
next  morning  at  nine  o’clock  ; 1 tound  him  apparently  well,  and 
walking  in  hi'  garden.  He  was  an  old  man  upwards  of  (eventy. 

i have  lince  adniiniftercd  the  yeaft  to  above  fifty  perfons  labouring 
under  putrid  levers  ; and  what  is  lingular  (continues  this  benevolent 
man),  1 have  not  lott  a patient. 

The  above  has  been  handed  to  us  by  a gentleman  in  Edinburgh, 
who  loft  two  children  oy  the  fever  which  has  been  fo  prevalent  and 
fo  fatal  of  late. — He  had  a third  child  who  was  taken  ill ; and,  this 
prefeription  having  come  to  his  knowledge,  he  made  the  experiment^ 
which  was  happily  crowned  with  luccefs. 

present  state  of  ITALY. 

At  the  moment  that  Italy  is  about  to  be  convulfed  by  the  re- 
newal of  hoftilities,  on  the  termination  of  which  depends  the 
deliverance  of  eighteen  millions  of  people,  or  their  confirmed  fub- 
miflion  to  the  imperious  dictates  of  the  cruel  tyranny,  it  cannot  be 
uninterefiing  to  take  a Ihort  review  of  the  lituation  to  which  the  dif.. 
ferent  parts  of  that  country  are  at  prelent  reduced. 

Every  one  is  aware  of  the  opprellive  means,  the  perfidious  con- 
duCl,  and  the  bafe  intrigues,  adopted  by  the  French  direilory  to  re- 
volutionize Piedmont.  " One  faCft,  not  fufficiently  known,  remains 
vet  to  be  added  to  the  black  catalogue  of  crimes,  which  configns  to 
everlafting  infamy  the  name  of  French  republicanifm.  When  his 
Sardinian  majefty  received  information  ot  the  furprife  of  his  fortrelFes 
of  Navarra,  Alexandria,  and  Suza,  and  that  the  avenues  to  Turin 
were  in  poirellion  of  the  French,  he  ilfued  a proclamation,  ftating 
his  piintfual  obfervance  of  every  article  of  the  treaties  concluded 
between  him  and  the  republic,  declaring  his  determination  to  main- 
tain the  interefts  of  his  people  and  crown,  and  alluring  his  faithful 
fubjects,  that  he  had  in  no  inttance  given  occafion  to  the  meafures 
which  had  recently  taken  place.  The  proclamation,  (hough  mild 
and  moderate,  immediately  excited  the  apprehentions  ot  the  chief 
agents  of  France,  and  w as  conlidered  by  them  as  (ufficiently  ftrong 
to  induce  the  Piedmontefe  to  take  arms  againft  the  enemy.  Joiibert 
and  his  adjutant  Cloubel,  fearful  of  the  rclult  ot  the  proclamation, 
immediately  compelled  the  king,  with  the  dagger  and  firebrand  of  in- 
timidation in  their  hands,  to  retract  and  fupprefs  it.  They  threa- 
tened 
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fened  to  bombard  and  fet  fire  to  Turin ; and  the  unfortunate  mo- 
rarch  was  forced,  from  the  love  of  his  fubje£fs,  to  figii  the  aft  of 
his  own  degradation  and  their  flavery. — Piedmont  cannot  be  kept  in 
a date  of  tranquillity  by  its  new  maflers,  and  the  moment  in  which 
hoftilities  (hall  be  renewed  in  Italy,  they  will  find  it  nece(Tary  to  em- 
ploy an  army  of  30,000  men  to  retain  the  inhabitants  in  fubjeftion. 
The  infamous  pretence  of  communicating  the  engagement  of  liberty 
to  the  people,  can  have  but  little  effedt  on  the  minds  of  men  who 
have  fuffered  fo  much  from  the  perfecutions  and  oppreffions  of  their 
deliverers,  and  the  fmall  number  and  contemptible  charafter  of  the 
native  revolutionifts  prevent  them  from  pofiTefting  any  influence  over 
the  nation. 

The  republic  of  Genoa,  exhaufied  by  plunder,  forced  loans,  and 
contributions,  and  convulfed  by  the  anarchy  of  its  own  government, 
and  by  the  military  and  fifeal  defpotifm  of  the  direftory,  will  not 
fuffer  any  favourable  opportunity  to  pafs  which  may  afford  a chance 
of  refloring  its  ancient  conltitution.  The  Genoefe,  however,  do 
not  wi(h  merely  to  change  one  oppreffion  for  another;  and  it  cannot 
be  fuppofed  that  they  will  iniereft  themfelves  for  the  fuccefs  of  the 
Auflriansy»in  whofe  defigns  they  can  have  no  confidence,  and  on 
whofe  cordial  affifiance  they  can  place  no  juft  reliance. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lombardy  are  of  a very  different  charafter 
from  the  Piedmontefe  and  Genoefe,  and  no  fpirited  exertions  againft 
the  French  can  be  looked  to  from  them.  The  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio  has  extinguiflied  every  hope  in  that  quarter,  and  the  fyftem 
of  French  morality  and  irreligion  has  made  fo  many  profelytes,  as  to 
fupprefs  every  hope  of  a vigorous  co-operation  with  the  Imperial 
forces. — The  people  of  the  territories  of  Bologna  and  Romagna,  are 
animated  by  oppofite  fentlments  to  thofe  of  their  neighbours  the 
Lombards.  They  are  decidedly  averfe  to  the  ufurpations  of  the 
direftory,  and  are  only  kept  in  fubjeftion  by  a confiderable  body 
of  troops. 

The  fall  of  Tufeany  has,  very  probably,  already  been,  or  foon 
will  be,  decided  ; and  in  that  cafe  the  French,  after  plundering  that 
beautiful  and  happy  country  of  all  the  riches  which  have  been  the 
fruits  of  a wife  government  for  forty  years  pad,  will  find  it  necclfary 
to  maintain  a flrong  army  in  order  to  reconcile  the  inhabitants  to 
the  bleflingsof  the  fraternity  which  they  have  been  forced  to  accept. 
In  this  part  of  Italy,  appearances  in  general  are  not  very  favourable 
to  the  republicans.  On  the  frontier  of  Tufeany,  and  from  the 
center  of  the  Appenines,  as  far  as  Civita  Vecchia,  an  obflinate  in- 
furreftion  was  (fill  in  a formidable  (late  at  the  end  of  February. 

. The  inlurgents  had  cut  off  all  communication  between  the  enemy 
and  Rome,  while  Civita  Vecchia  was  preparing  to  undergo  a regular 
Cege.  At  the  other  extremity  of  the  line,  on  the  Adriatic  Gulph, 
the  March  of  Ancona  was  involved  in  continual  tumults  ; while  the 
whole  interior  of  the  Ecclefiaitical  State  prefents  but  one  feene  of 
afTaflination,  ruin,  famine,  the  mod  horrible  tyranny,  avarice,  ret 
venge,  and  defpair.  Every  kind  of  bufinefs,  induflry,  and  focial 
habit,  is  at  an  end,  while  the  revolutionary  banditti  who  ravaged  the 
country  and  plunged  it  into  mifery,  begin  to  feel  the  efl'efts  of  the 
penury  and  diltrefs  which  has  been  produced  by  their  crimes. 

The  kingdom  of  Naples  is  on  the  point  of  being  precipitated  into 
into  an  abyfs  equally  dreadful  in  horror  and  wretchednefs.  The 

capture 
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1 capturtf  of  Naples,  which  was  attended  with  circiitTiftances  fo  fhock- 
( iiiig  ro  humanity,  has  beeit  followed  by  a lyllem  ot  rapine  and  de- 
I vaftation  in  which  the  French  geiierals,  commillioners,  comptrollers, 
receivers,  contratlors,  &c.  rival  each  other  in  intaiiiy.  The  new 
republic  may  now  be  jiiilly  termed  I'ejuvian,  and  the  wreaths  of 
Neapolitan  liberty  are  t ompoled  of  the  torches  and  cannon  of  L ham- 
j)ionnct.  The  domiciliary  vifit  made  by  the  I'rench  troops  at 
Naples,  oti  the  7th  February,  furnilhes  a fnfficient  criterion  to 
enable  the  public  to  formajitlf  opinion  of  tlie  cagernefs  ot  the  peo- 
ple to  be  revolutionized,  and  of  their  future  exertions  in  fupport  of 
their  deliverers. 

'I'iic  emperor  has  certainly  much  to  hope  from  the  difaffeff ion 
manifeded  by  the  tnals  of  the  people  ot  Italy  to  the  meafures  and 
views  of  tlie  direO'tory;  but  the  French  polTels  great  advantages  over 
Jiim  by  the  fuperiority  of  their  military  pofitions,  and  the  number 
of  their  troops  is  equal  to  that  of  the  Auflrians.  It  is  only  left  for 
his  Imperial  tnajelly  to  re-eflablifh  the  influence  which  he  once  pof- 
lelfed  over  the  public  miud,  and  which  has  been  fo  confiderably  im- 
paired by  his  defeats,  and  Hill  more  by  his  treaties.  The  appoint- 
ment of  General  Suwarrow  to  tlie  chief  command  in  Italy  may 
prove  highly  beneficial  to  the  common  caufe,  and  the  reinforce- 
ments which  he  brings  to  the  emperor’s  armies  mud  be  truly  formi- 
dable to  France.  But  it  is  the  opinion  of  fome  of  the  nioff  expe- 
rienced men  in  niilita.  y affairs  in  Germany,  that  it  woiifd  have  been 
wifer  not  to  have  blended  together  the  Auffrian  and  Ruffian  armies. 

I They  are  fo  elfentially  different  in  a variety  of  conliderations,  that 
I they  cannot  be  well  united  without  making  the  fpirit  and  proceedings 
of  the  one  entirely  fubordinate  to  tliofe  of  the  other;  and  the  incon- 
veniencies  which  muff  arile  from  fuch  fubordination  are  too  evident 
to  require  any  comment. 

Afkil,  1799. 

TRAVELS  OF  CITIZEN  B.  FAUJAS  SAINT-FOND. 

MFAUJ AS  SAINT-FOND,  who  travelled  through  a confide- 
• ruble  part  of  England  and  Scotland  leveral  years  ago,  has 
lately  publifhed  an  account  of  his  tour  at  Paris.  The  charadter  of 
the  author  and  his  former  writings  are  too  well  known  to  the  learned 
tiaturaliffs  of  this  and  every  country  of  Europe  to  require  any  com- 
ment on  our  part;  and  whatever  expedfation,  from  this  journey, 
his  merited  reputation  may  have  raifed,  will,  we  arc  convinced,  be 
amply  gratified  by  the  perufal  of  the  work  before  us. 

This  tour  was  undertaken  by  M.  Faujas,  for  the  ptirpofe  of  exa- 
mining the  ffate  of  the  fcicnces,  the  arts,  natural  hiftory,  and  man- 
ners, in  Great  Britain  ; and  it  muff  be  confelTed  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a writer  whole  knowledge  or  whofe  candour  would 
have  been  better  adapted  to  the  execution  ot  fo  important  a tafk. 
His  oblervafions  on  our  manufaclures,  particularly  thofe  which  de- 
pend, upon  chemical  or  mechanical  procefTes,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  contrails  tliem  w ith  .thofe  of  his  own  country,  afford  much 
uleful  information  refpcdling  the  comparative  (ituation  of  the  com- 
mercial arts  in  France  and  in  England,  and  deferve  to  be  ffudied 
with  attention  by  all  who  wi(h  well  to  tliofe  improvements  that  liip- 
ply  the  wants,  or  add  to  the  enjoyments,  of  human  life. 

A conlidcrable  portion  of  thele  volumes  is  occupied  with  an  ac- 
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count  of  the  geology  and  lithology  of  the  places  which  the  author 
vHited  among  which  we  would  chiefly  recommend  to  the  notice  of 
the  learned  reader,  his  defcription  of  the  mountains  of  Derbylhire — 
of  the  country  round  Newcaflle,  Edinburgh,  Glafgow,  Perth,  and 
St.  Andrew’s — of  Inverary,  Dalmaly,  Oban,  and  other  parts  of 
Ar"yl<hire — and  of  the  celebrated  Cave  of  f'ingal,  in  the  1(1  and  of 
Staffa.  This  is  a fubjedl  which  is  but  imperfedlly  treated  by  the 
great  Britifh  traveller,  Mr.  Pennant,  whole  Tour,  in  other  refpedls, 
contains  (b  much  uleful  and,  important  information  ; and,  as  M. 
Faujas  ofien  goes  over  the  fame  ground  which  was  before  trod  by  | 
the  illuftrious  defcriber  of  the  antiquity  and  the  manners  of  Gale-  j 
donia,  his  work  forms  not  only  a valuable,  but  a tiecedary,  compa-  j 
nion  to  that  of  his  learned  predecelTor. 

Wc  are  happy  in  this  opportunity  of  announcing  a publication 
which  is  calculated  to  promote  the  ftudy  of  Britilh  mineralogy, 
which  has  unfortunately  been  too  much  negledted  amongfl  us.  Wc 
know  little  of  the  ftrudture  of  our  own  country,  and  are  chiefly  in- 
debted to  foreigners  for  pointing  out  the  rich  field  of  obfervation  it 
prelents;  while  we  often  pant  for  mere  hear-fay  accounts  of  diflant 
curiofities,  we  never  think  the  real  wonders  that  nature  has  placed 
within  the  reach  of  our  pcrfonal  obfervation. 

Indeed  natural  hiflory,  in  all  its  branches,  is  fo  intcrefling,  and 
affords  fo  many  fources  of  innocent  pleafure,  and  ufeful  inftrudtion, 
that  its  fludy  can  never  be  too  earneflly  recommended.  He  who  has 
devoted  fome  of  his  leilurc  hours  to  the  fcience  of  nature,  has  fe- 
curedto  himfelf  a proptTty^  of  which  no  change  of  fortune  is  likely 
to  deprive  him — that  property  e.\i((s  in  the  enjoyment  which  every 
objcil;  that  furrouuds  him  affords  ; not  a blade  of  grafs  that  fprings 
under  his  foot,  not  a leaf  that  waves  in  the  forell,  not  an  infed  that 
crawls  on  the  ground,  not  a pebble  that  lies  on  the  (hore,  but  is  to 
him  an  itttcreltiiig  fubjeil:!  of  delight  and  meditation. 

But  to  return  to  our  autlior.  He  has  not  confined  himfelf  to  the 
fcicnces  only.  His  obfervations  on  life  and  manners  are  very  enter- 
taining, and  form  an  agreeable  relief  to  the  feverer  parts  of  the 
work,  though  he  may,  perhaps  with  fome  juflice,  be  accufed  of  oc- 
calionally  defeending  to  too  great  a degree  of  minutenefs,  particularly 
in  what  relates  to  the  cultoms  of  the  Englifh  table.  His  remarks, 
however,  are  almofl  always  pleafing  from  their  novelty,  and  they 
are  frequently  profound,  even  when  they  arife  out  of  the  moft 
trivial  fubjedls. 

The  feene  of  the  commencement  of  this  inftruding  tour  is  London, 
where  the  author’s  in'ercourfe  with  Sir  Joleph  Banks,  Doflors 
Whitehurfi,  Cavallo,  Leitfom,  Sheldon,  and  other  diftinguifbed 
men  of  letrers,  gives  rife  to  very  important  obfervations,  and  ren- 
ders this  one'of  the  molt  interefling  parts  of  the  work.  He  (lightly 
notices  Mr.  Arthur  Young’s  comparilbn  of  the  population  of  Lon- 
don and  Paris,  wliich  he  confiders  as  erroneous;  but  it  is  not  on 
fubjects  of  iliis  kind  that  he  chufes  to  dwell  ; natural  hiflory,  the 
Sciences,  the  arts,  and  objedls  of  commercial  economy,  principally 
engage  his  auention. 

Among  fome  curiofities  of  natural  hiflory,  with  which  Sir  Jofeph 
Banks  prefented  .\T.  Faiijas,  was  a (mail  quantity  of  Chinele  hemp- 
feed.  The  exportation  of  this  feed  is  very  (everely  prohibited  in 
China;  hut  a pound  of  it  Itad  reached  London,  concealed  in  a box, 
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[i  addrefTed  to  the  Prefident  of  the  Royal  Society.  Sir  Jofeph  Banka 
divided  two  ounces  of  this  valuable  feed  between  Broiilfoiiet,  who 
was  alfo  then  in  London,  and  the  author,  in  order  that  they  might 
rnake  .i  trial  of  it  in  France,  particularly  in  tlic  fouthern  depart- 
ments, where  both  of  them  had  eflates.  The  cultivation  of  the 
Chinefe  hemp  has,  we  believe,  failed  in  England  ; but  we  leant 
from  M.  Faujas  that  is  has  perfedlly  lucceeded  in  ievcral  parts  of 
France,  where  it  produces  exerellent  (ecd.  It  is  found  to  be  of 
very  great  importance  to  avoid  lowing  it  near  the  common  hemp. 
“ I wait  lor  peace,”  lays  our  author,  “ to  repay  my  obligation  to 
the  Englilh  ; tor  it  is  no  more  than  jufl  to  return  that  which  they 
have  fo  generoully  lent  us.” 

M.  St.  Fond  regrets  that  he  had  not  the  good  fortune  of  feeing 
that  celebrated  anatomift  Dr.  Hunter,  who  was  then  in  the  country; 
but  he  vilited  I'ome  other  diftinguiflied  proiefTors  ot  that  art.  In 
mentioning  Mr.  Sheldon,  he  gives  the  following  account  of  a very 
lingular  preparation  of  a human  body  in  his  pod'dlion,  which,  though 
perhaps  Hill  in  this  city,  is,  we  imagine,  very  little  known.  The 
defeription  cannot  fail  to  prove  interefting  to  a number  of  our  readers. 

“ The  anatomical  cabinet  of  Sheldon  contains  a great  variety  of 
curious  preparations.  I dedicated  leveral  mornings  to  vifiting  it, 
and  examining  a great  number  of  valuable  defigns  made  by  able 
artifts  ; but  nothing  in  this  colledfion  interefled  me  fo  much  as  a 
kind  of  mummy,  which  was  very  remarkable  in  two  refpedts  : firft, 
on  account  of  the  fubjed  itfelf,  of  which  I fliall  foon  fpeak  ; fe- 
condly,  with  relation  to  the  manner  of  the  preparation,  and  the  par- 
ticular care  with  which  it  had  been  made.  It  occupied  a diflinguilhed 
place  in  the  chamber  where  this  anatomift  ufually  flept  ; and  he  was 
particularly  fond  of  this  work. 

“ I was  introduced  into  a very  handfome  bed-room  ; a mahogany 
table,  of  an  oblong  form.  Hood  in  the  midlt  of  it,  facing  the  bed. 
The  top  of  the  table  opened  by  a groove;  and  under  a glafs  frame  I 
faw  the  body  of  a young  woman,  of  nineteen  or  twenty,  entirely  naked. 
She  had  fine  brown  hair,  and  lay  extended  as  on  a bed.  The  glafs 
was  lifted  up,  and  Sheldon  made  me  admire  the  flexibility  of  tiie 
arms,  a kind  of  elafliciiy  in  the  bofbm,  and  even  in  the  cheeks,  and 
the  perfett  prefervation  of  tire  other  parts  of  the  body.  Even  the 
fkin  partly  retained  its  colour,  though  expofed  to  the  air.  It  ap- 
peared  to  me,  however,  that  tlie  flefhy  parts  were  rather  dry,  and 
that  there  was  too  great  a tenfenels  of  the  mufcles.  '1  liis  gave  to  the 
figure,  though  it  Hill  polFelTed  the  remains  of  beauty,  a meagre  and 
feeble  air,  w hich  conliderably  diniinifhcd  the  delicacy  of  its  traits. 
Sheldon  informed  me  that  this  W’as  partly  occalioned  by  the  long 
licknefs  of  which  the  young  woman  died. 

“ He  explained  to  me  the  manner  in  hich  thi.s  preparation  had 
been  made.  He  injetted  feveral  parts  of  tlie  body  with  Hrong  I'pirits 
of  wine,  faturated  with  camphire,  and  mixed  cviih  a fmall  quantity 
of  turpentine.  The  fkin  was  prepared  and  tanned,  as  it  were,  with 
finely  powdered  alum,  nibbed  on  with  tJie  liand.  The  inteHines 
were  taken  out,  and  covered  with  a varni.Hi,  compofed  of  a mixture 
of  camphire  and  the  common  rofin.  Tiie  lame  thing  was  done  to 
all  the  internal  parts  of  the  body,  which  were  afterwards  paflTed 
over  witJi  alum.  Sheldon  alFured  me,  tlut  pulverized  camphire, 
^ixed  with  rofin,  formed  an  excellent  conipofition  for  prefeiving 
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the  flfH!,  and  other  foft  parts.  After  having  placed  all  t-he  vifccri 
thus  prepared  jn  the  body,  he  then  injcdled  the  crural  artery  v^’ilh  a 
rtrong  fohition  of  camphixc,  in  rettifted  Ipirit.  Wifliing  afterwards 
to  imitate  the  riatiiral  tint  of  the  fkin  of  the  face,  a coloured  injec- 
tion was  piilhcd  through  the  carottdes,  to  produce  that  ertec^f.  In 
this  Hate  of  things,  the  body  w.is  placed  on  the  fable  of  which  I 
Itave  fpoken  ; but  within  a dotible  cafe  of  timber.  The  firif  is 
made  of  Virginia  cedar,  (Juniperus  Vtr^irtia.)  The  inner  bottom 
•was  covered  with  calcined  chalk,  to  the  thicknefs  of  one  inch,  in 
order  to  abforb  all  hiunidity . Upon  this  bed  the  bc.dy  was  extended . 
'I'hc  box  or  cafe  was  then  carefully  (Itut  up,  to  (eriirc  the  bodv  from 
the  imprellion  of  tlie  external  air.  The  box  was  not  opened  until 
five  years  after  the  preparation  was  made.  It  was  then  obferved  to 
be  in  the  lame  Hate  of  prefervation  in  whicli  it  was  firft  inplofed. 

No  mark  of  decay  appeared,  and  no  infefl  had  introduced  itfelf  near 
the  body.  The  box  had  been  (everal  tintes  opened  when  I faw  it  ; 
and, though  this  nitimnty.at  that  time  Itill  poirefl^d  claHfcity  in  fevcral 
parts,  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  adfion  of  the  air  will  at  lad  completely 
wither  it.— -.-k  fentiment  of  curiofity  made  me  afle  Sheldon,  at  thp 
moment  he  was  ciofing  up  the  table,  who  this  young  woman  was, 
■wliofe  remains  he  had  preferved  with  fo  mtich  care.  He  replieci 
frankly,  and  without  any  hefitation,  * It  is  a miftrefs  w'hom  I ten- 
derly loved:  I paid  every  attention  to  her  during  a long  fickncfs; 
and,  a (liort  time  before  her  death,  (he  requeued  that  I would  make 
a mummy  of  her  body',  and  keep  her  bcfide  me  ; I have  kept  my 
word  fo  her.’ 

'I  he  author  vifited  Newcaflle  on  his  way  to  Scotland  ; and  his  re-  ' 
marks  on  tlic  coal-niiqes,  add  the  matuifaflures  of  that  town,  form 
one  of  the  moll  tnftrnelive  parts  of  the  work.  Arrived  in  Scotland, 
he  prefents  through  the  whole  of  his  route  a correct  piclure  of  the 
geological  (Irucfltire  of  the  country,  invefligates  its  antiquities,  dcr  ! 
icribes  the  manners  and  cutloius  of  its  inh.ibitants,  and  intertnixes  ; 
the  whole  with  curious  anecdotes.  The  poems  of  OlTlan  and  the  an^  j 
cient  Caledonian  niufic  engaged  his  attention  ; lie  informs  us,  that  ' 
Dr.  Adam  Smitli  took  him  to  the  annual  competition  for  a prize  gi- 
ven  at  Edinburgh,  by  the  Highland  Society,  to  the  bell  player  op  'i 
the  bagpipe;  and  he  gives  a very  ciiriotis  account  of  the  inipreffion  ■ 
■which  this  fi ngular  cxliibition  made  upon  liim.  He  (peak.s  very  rcr  • 
fpeClfuily  of  thi.c  celebrated  author  of  the  V'ealth  of  Nations: — 

That  venerable  philofopher,  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  was  one  of  thofe 
•whom  I vifited  mod  frequently  : he  received  me  on  every  occafion  in 
the  kindefl  tnanner,  and  (ludied  to  prociire  foy  me  every  information 
^nd  amufement  that  Edinburgh  could  afford.  He  had  travelled  in 
b ranee,  and  refided  tor  fome  time  in  Paris  : liis  colleflion  of  books  ' 
■w'as  numerous  and  excellently  chofen  ; and  the  hell  French  authors 
occupied  a diflinguilhed  place  in  h'is  library,  for  he  was  very  fond  of  ■ 
our  language.  In  converfation  with  me,  he  (poke  thus  of  Voltaire  : 

He  fought  to  correit  the  vices  and  tollies  of  mankind  by  lavighing  at  ! 
them,  and  (ometimes  by  treating  them  v\  ith  feverity.  Reafon  owes 
him  incalculable  obligatipns  : the  ridicule  and  the  farcafms  which 
he  fo  plentifully  bellowed  upon  fanatics  and  hypocrites  of  all  feils,  ■ 
have  enabled  the  underflandings  of  men  to  bear  the  light  of  truth, 
and  prepared  them  for  thofe  enquiries  to  which  every  intelligent  t 
mind  ou^ht  tp  afpire.  Fie  h^s  done  much  more  for  the  benefit  of 
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I tninkind  than  thofe  grave  pirilofophers  whofe  books  are 
I lew  only  : the  writings  of  Voltaire  are  made  tor  all,  and  read  by  a . 

• — On  jnother  occulion  he  faid,  1 cannot  pardon  the  Kinperor  Jolcph 
H.  who  pretended  to  travel  as  a philolopher,  for  palling  Ferncy 
without  paying  hoinage  to  the  hiltorian  of  the  Czar  Peter  1.  trotn 
this  I concliukd  that  Jofeph  was  a man  hot  of  an  inferior  mind.” 

The  following  interelfing  extrad^  relative  to  pearls,  contains  Ibmc 
Jniportant  fadts  in  natural  hiftory  vvhich  we  believe  are  little  known. 

“ The  mailer  of  the  inn,  who  obligingly  exerted  himfelf  relpedt- 
tng  every  thing  that  could  gratify  my  curiofity,  brought  me  two  filh- 
ermeti  whole  particular  employment  was  Icarching  tor  pearls.  They 
fondudled  us  to  the  river,  which  runs  in  a very  pure  llream  upon  a 
bottom  of  land  or  pebbles  ; and  they  loon  brought  up  feveral  dozens 
of  Ihells,  from  three  and  a half  to  four  inches  long,  and  a little  more 
than  two  broad  ; their  exterior  colour  was  a deep  brown,  inclining  a 
little  to  green;  the  upper  Ihell  was  thick,  and  of  a fine  mother-of- 
pearl  colour  within,  flightly  tinged  with  rofe-colour.  I regarded 
this  fpecies  as  belonging  to  the  viia  piilorum  of  Linnreus,  or  at  lealt 
as  very  nearly  refembling  it.  Tlie  filhermen,  in  confequence  of  a 
handfome  reward  which  we  promifed  them,  engaged  to  open  thefe 
Ihells  in  our  prefence  upon  the  bank  ; but  they  fiipulated  for  the  re- 
fervatiou  of  the  pearls,  if  any  (hoiild  be  found,  that  they  might  (ell 
them  to  us  at  a feparate  price  : and  to  this  propofition  we  acceded. 

” 1 magining  from  this  that  wc  fhould  put  a higher  value  on  thofe 
pearls  which  might  be  found  while  we  were  prefent,  thefe  artful 
prattitioners  brought  fome  w ith  them,  which  they  dextCroufly  intro- 
duced into  leveral  of  the  Ihells  in  opening  Them  : they  appeared  to 
be  well  exercifed  in  this  petty  fort  of  impolition,  which  however  I 
detedied  in  a manner  that  aftonifhed  and  perplexed  them,  and  which 
deferves  to  be  mentioned,  as  it  depended  upon  a niemorahle  fadf  re- 
Ipeding  one  of  the  caufes  w hich  contribute  to  the  formation  of  pearl. 

“ 1 d’elired  them  to  open  the  nuiicles  before  my  fellow-travellers, 
whilll  1 wenttoanuife  myfelf  with  fifhing  fome  of  them;  but  they 
were^to  inform  me  w hen  they  difeovered  any  pearls.  I wasfoon  call- 
ed, and  Ihewn  a very  fine  pearl,  perfectly  round,  and  of  a good  co. 
lour  : 1 looked  at  the  Ihell  and  the  pearl,  and  then  told  them  that  the 
pearl  was  not  found  in  the  mufcle  Ihewn  to  me.  The  filhers  alfured 
me  tliat  it  was,  and  appealed  to  the  teliimony  of  my  companions, 
who  confirmed  their  affertion ; I alTured  my  friends,  however,  that 
fhev  were  deceived,  and  begged  them  to  watch  the  filhers  more  nar- 
rowly the  next  rime.  1 retired  a few  fteps,  and  in  a minute  or  two  I 
heard  one  exclaim,  ‘ We  have  found  another.’  1 went  up;  and,  on 
examiningthe  mufcle,  pronounced  that  the  pearl  bad  for  that  time 
alfo  been  flipped  into  the  (hell.  The  pearl  was  beautiful  ; but  the 
price  they  demanded  for  it  was  fix  times  its  value. 

'*  The  filhers  exhibited  the  utmolt  allonilhment ; for,  as  T was  at 
fome  diflance  from  them,  it  was  clear  I could  not  have  obferved 
their  motions  : my  fellow-travellers,  who  attentively  watched  them, 
w ere  themlelve.s  deceived,  or  at  mod  entertained  only  a vague  fulpi- 
cion ; fo  well  ficilled  were  thefe  men  in  an  art  which  procured  them 
a few  additional  (hillings  from  travellers. 

“ My  art  w-as  fo  fupernatural  in  their  eflimation,  that  they  con- 
feffed  the  impofition,  and  frankly  fhewed  us  fome  other  pearls  which 
the)  had  in  referve  for  the  fame  purpofe.  They  were  very  anxious 

to 
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to  learn  my  fccrct,  wliich  would  favc  them  the  pains  of  frequently 
6pening  a vafl  number  of  ihells  to  no  purpofe,  for  they  feldom  found 
above  one  or  two  pearls  in  a week.  But,  as  they  knew  no  other 
language  than  the  Earfc,  and  not  even  fo  much  as  a word  of  Kng. 
lift),  1 could  explain  myfeli  only  by  figns  and  pelliires  ; and,  though 
my  indriittions  were  not  very  difficult,  1 doubt  whether  they  were 
completely  intelligible  in  a converfalion  of  this  fort. 

“ My  fecret  conlHled  merely  in  examining  attentively  the  outfide 
of  the  imticles,  and  when  neither  of  the  parts  had  any  cavity  or  per- 
foration, but  prefented  a furface  (mooth  and  free  frotn  callofities, 
J could  pronounce,  without  any  apprehenlion  of  being  deceived, 
that  there  was  no  pearl  in  fuch  a (hell.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Ihell  was  pierced  with  attger-worms,  and  indented  by  other  worms  of 
the  fame  kind,  there  were  always  found  pearls  more  or  lefs  valuable, 
or,  at  lead,  the  embryos  of  pearls. 

“ I his  obfervation,  which  I have  found  invariably  true  hitherto, 
was  the  refult  of  feme  enquiries,  in  which  I had  been  engaged  a 
long  time  before,  rcfpetSflng  the  formation  of  that  beautiful  animal 
produ^l:.  Bufl'on  introduces  the  information,  which  1 comnumicated 
to  him  upon  this  fubje^t,  in  his  article  upon  pearls,  p.  125,  vol.  iv. 
of  the  ‘Natural  Hidory  of  Minerals.’  At  that  time  I difeovered 
that  the  pearl-fifh  is  attacked  by  two  claffcs  ot  enemies.  One  is  a 
very  fmall  auger-worm,  which  penetrates  into  the  indde,  near  the 
edge  of  the  valve,  by  working  a longitudinal  palfage  between  the 
different  laminae  that  compofe  the  cover.  This  fmall  channel,  on 
^tending  to  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  an  half  in  length,  doubles  back 
in  a line  parallel  to  the  fird,  and  is  leparated  from  it  by  a very  thin 
partition  of  fhelly  matter.  Thele  two  parallel  lines  difeover  the 
direflion  of  the  worm  in  entering  and  returning,  which  is  alfo  dif- 
tinguifhable  on  the  furface  by  two  fmall  holes,  clofe  to  the  edge,  and 
in  general  near  the  mouth  of  the  fhell.  The  parallellfm  of  the  two 
palfages  may  be  demonftrated  by  introducing  a pin  into  each  orifice. 
At  the  inner  extremity,  however,  there  is  a fmall  circular  portion, 
formed  by  the  worm  in  turning  round.  As  thefe  fmall  channels  or 
cover  t-ways  are  excavated  in  the  part  neared  the  mother-of-pearl,  or 
filvery  internal  coat,  the  pearly  juice  focn  extravafaies,  and  prodit- 
ces  protuberances  in  that  diredion.  The  cylindrical  bodies  thus 
lornied  maybe  conlidered  as  elongated  pearls,  adhering  to  the  inter- 
nal lining  of  the  fhell.  When  feveral  worms  of  this  kind  penetrate 
near  each  other,  and  unite  their  labours,  the  refult  is  a fort  of  pearly 
wen,  with  irregular  protuberances,  in  which  the  iffues  of  the  paffa*. 
ges  which  they  have  formed  are  eafily  didinguidiable. 

Another  fea-worm,  much  larger,  and  of  the  family  of  the  nnil- 
tivalvous  fhell-fidi,  attacks  tlie  [learl-fhells  in  a much  more  ingenious 
iivanner.  ”1  his  worm  is  a pholas  of  the  fpecies  of  lea-dates.  I have 
in  my  cabinet  an  oider  from  the  coad  of  Guinea  pierced  by  one  of 
thefe  pholades,  vvhich  are  dill  as  they  were  found  in  the  heel  of  the 
oider.  The  fhells  ot  thefe  fingular  pholades  are  hinged  in  the  form 
of  a crooked  bill  : the  fmall  holes  w hich  they  bore  are  in  the  figure 
of  a pear  5 and  pearls  of  this  diape  are  Ibmetimes  found,  w hich 
were  in  high  ediniation  among  the  ancients,  and  are  at  prelent  very 
valuable  in  the  Ead  Ind'cs. — Ti  here  are  undoubtedly  Icveral  other 
kinds  of  vvorrns  which  pierce  the  fhell,  and  form  cavities  more  or 
lefs  round,  in  which  tlie  juice  confolidates  into  pearls. 
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“ It  is  this  oblervation,  which  has  no  doubt  been  made  by  otliers 
befides  me,  that  probably  firft  I’uggefled  to  fome  perfons  concerned 
iit  the  pearl-filhery,  the  trick  ot  making  artificial  perforations  in  the 
Ihells,  and  thus  forcing  them  to  produce  pearls.  At  London  I law 
I'ome  Ihells  brought  from  China,  wliich  muft  have  undergone  this 
operation  : for  the  artificial  hole  was  filled  up  with  a piece  of  brafs 
wire,  rivetted  on  the  outlide  of  the  (hell  like  the  head  of  a nail,  and 
the  part  of  the  wire  wliich  pierced  the  interior  (hining  coat  was  co- 
vered with  a well-lhaped  pearl,  which  feemed  as  if  foldered  to  its 
extremity.  It  is  probable  that,  with  the  Chinefe,  who  have  been 
fo  long  ikilled  in  the  arts,  and  whole  aftonifliing  and  multiplied  iii- 
duftry  teaches  us  that  we  are  but  a comparatively  new  people,  this 
is  not  a difcovery  of  a very  modern  date. 

“ BrouU'onet,  with  whom  I had  a converfation  upon  this  fubjctl 
in  London,  at  the  houfe  of  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  told  me  that  a perfon 
had  alFured  him,  that  there  is  ftill  another  method  of  obtaining 
pearls.  The  (hell,  on  which  the  experiment  is  to  be  made,  muft  be 
opened  with  the  greateft  care,  in  order  to  prevent  the  animal  from 
being  injured.  A fniall  portion  of  the  inner  furface  is  then  fcraped 
off,  and  in  its  room  is  inferted  a fpherical  piece  of  mother-of-pearl 
about  the  fize  of  a very  fmall  grain  of  lead- (hot.  This  globule 
ferves  as  a nucleus  to  the  pearly  juice,  which  concretes  around  it, 
and,  at  a certain  diftance  of  time,  produces  a fine  pearL  He  faid, 
that  experiments  of  this  nature  had  been  tried  in  Finland,  and  re- 
peated alfo  in  other  countries. 

“ From  thefe  oblervations,  it  may  be  inferred  that-the  prodmflion 
of  pearls  depends,  perhaps,  much  more  upon  an  external  and  acci- 
dental caufe  than  upon  a natural  fuperabundance  or  extravalation  of 
the  juice  of  which  they  are  formed. 

“ There  are  very  excellent  pearls  found  in  the  river  (hells  of  Loch 
Tay,  if  we  may  judge  from  fome  which  the  fiftiers  of  Killin  offered 
fo  fell  us  at  more  than  double  the  price  of  thofe  which  are  in  current 
fale.  But  thefe  fine  pearls  are  far  from  numerous;  on  the  contrary, 
a very  great  number  are  found  which  the  jewellers  rejedf,  but  which, 
though  they  may  be  not  well  calculated  to  form  decorations  for  the 
ladies,  are  yet  very  interefting  for  the  cabinet  of  the  naturalift,  fince 
they  afford  a confirmation  of  the  theory  which  I have  now  mentioned. 
The  greater  part  of  thefe  pearls  have  little  or  no  luftre  ; fome  are' 
round,  oval,  or  elongated  and  cylindrical  ; others  are  hemifpheri- 
cal,  refen^bling  a button ; feveral  oblong  ones  have  a contraction  to- 
wards the  middle,  which  gives  them  the  appearance  of  two  joined 
together  ; others  al(b  are  (omewhat  conical  ; and  all  are  of  a pretty 
large  fize,  and  of  a pale  and  red  or  brown  colour.  The  end  of  the 
pearl  touching  the  tegument  of  the  (hell,  which  forms  what  is  called 
mother-of-pearl,  is  fo  deeply  impregnated  with  the  (hining  fubftance, 
that  it  exhibits  a lingular  contrail  with  the  furrounding  brown  colour 
of  the  other  parts,  and  feems  to  derive  additional  fplendour  from 
it.  This  coating  is  of  an  orient  bordering  on  rofe  colour,  which  is 
extremely  agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  is  therefore  heightened  in  its 
eff'ed  by  the  contraft. 

“ Peatls  of  this  kind  are  fo  feldom  met  with,  that  they  might  at 
firft  be  taken  for  oculated  agates  prepared  for  being  fet,  or  rather 
for  buJfoniteSf  particularly  thofe  which  have  no  mother-of-pearl. 
Their  texture  is  very  hard,  and  yields  with  great  difficulty  to  the  file. 

“ The 
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“ The  auger-worm,  which  occafions  the  formation  of  tlic  p^arTs 
of  Loch  Tay,  pierces  the  whole  thickneis  of  the  fhell,  which  is  of 
confiderablc  denfity  and  of  a (allow  brown  colour  : and,  as  the  flielly 
juice  cooze's  out  from  all  parts  of  the  orifice  w hich  the  worm  has 
formed,  it  neceffarily  relults,  that  tlic  pearl  niulf  participaic  in  the 
quality  and  colour  of  the  fubftunce  of  the  Ihell,  from  the  exterior 
layer  to  that  which  lines  and  einbellilh^s  its  inner  furfacc. 

“ Hence  originate  tliole  rude  but  lingular  gems  above-mentioned, 
V hich  have  only  a thin  coating  of  mother-oi-pearl  upon  one  fide. 
Tl'here,  however,  lome  inlfanccs  in  which  liie  pearl  is  pure  and 
brilliant  throughout;  proceeding  probably  from  an  cxtravalation  of 
the  interior  coating  only  ; whicl)  may  have  been  occalionrd  by 
another  kind  of  anger-worm  attacking  the  thell  lolely  in  the  direc- 
tion of  that  coating.  It  is  the  province  of  thofe  naturalifls,  whole 
attention  it  has  more  particularly  engaged,  to  invelfigate  more  pro- 
foundly this  very  intereliing  lubjeCt,  our  knowledge  of  which  mult 
yet  be  confidered  as  notlung  more  than  a rude  outline.” 

YELLOW  FEVE  R. — To  the  Editor. 

SIR,  The  public  is  greatly  obliged  to  your  correfpondent,  w ho,  in 
in  your  la(t  (p.  343)  gave  a very  enlightened  account  of  the  yellow 
fever,  and  has  exhibited  lucli  a view  of  its  origin,  derived  from 
)iiliory  and  common  (cnlc,  as  muff  be  highly  iifeful,  if  attended  to, 
in  luggefiing  the  mofl  effectual  means  of  prevention.  '1  here  is  one 
particular,  however,  to  which  I beg  to  call  liis  attention  and  that  of 
ihc  public.  He  allege.s,  that  it  originates  in  infettion,  which  he 
has  fully  proved  ; but,  it  is  not  incompatible  with  this  to  conceive 
lhat  a certain  given  date  of  the  place  to  which  it  is  imported 
is  ncceffary  to  its  taking  effedt.  He  has  acknowledged  the  necelfity 
of  a certain  given  Hate  of  the  aTr,  inafiiuich  as  it  does  not  appear 
but  at  one  fealon  of  the  year  in  Nortli  America  ; but  he  denies  that 
any  thing  depends  on  the  Hate  of  places  in  point  of  cleanlinefs  and 
the  purity  of  the'  air.  There  i.-;,  however,  a well-eHablifhed  fadt, 
which  alone  is  fuflRcient  proof  of  the  contrary.  When  the  yellow- 
fever  was  in  New  Yoik  laft  year,  it  did  not  prevail  except  in  that 
part  which  is  adjacent  to  the  EaH  River,  and  which  is  at  the  fame 
time  low  and  ill-drained,  while  that  part  of  the  town  adjoining  to 
tlie  North  River,  which  is  more  high  and  airy,  was  exempt  from  it. 
As  it  is  of  great  importance,  with  a view  to  precautionary  meafures, 
that  this  Ihould  be  well  underliood,  as  well  as  its  being  of  a truly 
contagious  naturg,  1 am  fure  your  candid  and  benevolent  corref- 
pondent will  give  it  due  weight,  and  confider  this  part  of  the  fub- 
jedt  more  fully  in  cafe  he  lliould  favour  the  public  with  any  farther 
.communications. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  the  VOLCANO  at  St.  LUCIA. 

More  volcanoes  are  to  be  found  in  the  Wefl-India  iflands  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  globe  ; and,  from  the  frequency  of 
earthquakes,  the  abundance  of  hot  fprings,  &c.  in  thefe  iflands, 
there  is  realon,  to  conclude  that  thofe  fubdances  whicli  are  the  caufe 
of  them  Hill  exift.  On  account  of  the  great  quantity  of  fiilphur 
produced  by  the  uiountAm  where  this  crater  is  fituated,  the  name  of 
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r,A  Soiiffrierc  has  been  given  to  it  ami  to  tlic  whole  adjacent  di  rn-  . 
The  tnoimtain  itl'elt'  terms  apart  ot  a higli  ridge,  whicli  runs  aero  s 
t)ie  whole  illatul  trom  north-ea(l  to  looili-well,  and  encloles  the  era 
ter  like  a balbn,  which  can  be  readied  without  great  dilTiciilty.-" 
Thole  who  vilit  it  imift  put  on  thick-loaled  boots,  as  the  earth,  be- 
fore they  have  got  to  the  diltance  ot  t«  o miles  Irom  the  town,  be- 
comes exceedingly  hot  ; and  they  mull  carry  nothing  of  metal  witE 

them,  partii  iilarly  lllvcr,  hecaiilc  their  Iplendour  is  dcltroyed  by  the 
vapour.  'I'he  fnlplmrilej  hydrogenous  Imell,  which  Hill  increales, 
begins  at  the  clilhince  of  little  more  than  halt  a mile  from  the  town. 
Hut,  however  Ifrong  iliis  fniell  may  be,  it  leems  not  to  be  prejudi- 
cial; for  the  inhabitants  in  the  neighbourhood  enjoy  the  bell  bealth, 
and  attain  to  a conliderable  age.  '1  hough  this  dilirid  is  mountainous 
and  expoled  to  inuiuiations,  it  is  very  truitlul  : its  lugar-canes  pro- 
duce the  rithefl  lugar,  as  the  diltrids  around  E-tna  and  Veluvius 
produce  the  mofl  celebrated  wine.  Tlie  nearer  you  approach  llie 
crater,  the  more  numerous  you  find  the  volcanic  productions.  ^ on 
pals  over  various  rivulets,  the  water  of  which  has  a lulphureous 
Imell,  and  the  feum  leems  to  contain  Inline  and  ochery  matter.  \ on 
foot!  after  arrive  at  the  lide  of  the  mountain  wliich  riles  over  the  vol- 
cano towards  the  loiuh-welt.  1 he  road  lies  acrols  the  declivity  of 
the  mountain,  which  is  e.xceedingly  deep  ; lo  that  the  traveller  on 
one  lide  lees  a terrible,  almolt  perpendicular,  abyfs  filled  with  abun- 
dance of  vapour  from  boiling  water  by  which  he  is  lurrounded,  and 
as  it  were  enveloped  : on  the  other  lide  lie  is  enclofcd  by  a high  deep 
rock,  yet  one  can  ride  without  danger  to  that  part  ot  the  mountain 
which 'encloles  the  volcano  on  the  ealt  lide  ; but,  when  you  arrive 
there,  you  mull  procure  a guide,  and  defeend  tlie  mountain,  by  a 
very  deep  patli,  between  low  tliick  brulh-wood.  Tliroughout  the 
whole  way  you  mud  beat  on  both  lidcs  with  a dick,  in  order  to  guard 
againlt  being  bit  by  fnakes.  Scarcely  have  you  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  mountain  wlien  you  find  the  heat  ot  the  atmolphere  confider- 
ably  increafed,  and  the  earth  liot  under  ilie  ieet.  1 he  fulphureous 
vapours  which  here  lurrouiui  the  body  foon  occalion  an  abundant 
perfpirati'on,  and  the  lulphurifed  hydrogenous  fniell  is  lo  powerlul 
as  to  oblige  many  perlons  to  return.  1 he  valley  which  encloles  the 
volcano  is  about  lixty  tathoms  long,  fifty  broad,  and  lies  fixty  fa- 
thoms higher  than  the  level  ot  lea.  It  Appears  as  it  the  volcano  had 
long  ago  formed  the  hollow,  in  \\hich  it  is  (iiuated,  by  fpliltitig  the 
mountain  that  lurround.s  the  cavity,  and  by  its  eruption  calling  to  a 
didance  on  one  lide  iliole  pans  which  covered  the  centre  or  locus. 
In  looking  down  into  the  crater,  great  care  mud  be  taken  that  the 
ground,  wliich  rings  below  the  teer,  does  not  link,  which  would  ex- 
pofe  the  legs  lo  the  danger  of  being  burnt.  For  this  reafoii  it  is 
iifual  to  fend  a guide  before  to  point  out  the  places  that  are  lecure, 
efpecially  when  the  weather  is  changeable  ; for  people  may  then  be 
fpeedily  furrounded  by  vapours  that  altiioft  obfeure  the  lun.  It  has 
alio  been  remarked,  that  during  rain  the  vapours  are  more  abundant 
and  thicker  than  at  other  times.  It  is  difficult  to  fay  with  any  cer- 
tainty what  is  the  nature  of  the  foil  to  be  palfed  over  in  order  to 
enter  the  crater  ; but  it  feems  to  coulill  of  decompoled  remains,  of 
the  fcoria:  of  dift'erent  minerals,  ai*d  particularly  of  pyrites,  wliich 
however  have  changed  tlieir  nature.  As  you  advance  f^artlier,  the 
lurfaccof  the  earth  appears  more  and  mote  covered  willi  lulphur, 
VoL.  IV.  No.  '3 
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and  yon  find  a number  of  fmall  fpiracles,  from  whicli  arifes  a burn- 
ing  vapotir,  and  which  are  covered  on  the  fidcs  with  fublimed  (ul- 
phiir  that  has  a very  beautiful  appearance.  All  thefe  apertures  may 
be  confidered  as  fn  many  apparatufes  for  diftillation,  which  nature 
has  prepared,  in  order  to  purify  the  fulphur.  If  you  ftrike  your 
ftick  agaijifl  the  ground  in  tliis  fpot,  it  occafions  a vent  of  that  kind, 
through  whicli  the  vapour  iffues  with  a ftrong  hilfing  noiCe,  and  fo 
hot  that  if  raifesthe  thermometer  ten  degrees  abovc  the  boiling  point. 
l''rom  tliefe  apertures,  w hether  the  work  of  nature  or  of  art,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  whole  lurrounding  dillriff  below  the  furface  is  filled 
with  boiling  wafer ; but  this  water  does  not  proceed  from  rain  or 
from  fprings  in  the  crater,  bur,  in  all  probability,  from  the  raoun- 
tdin  which  riles  above  the  volcano  on  the  caflern  (ide.  This  is  the  more 
credible,  as  the  top  of  this  mountain  ends  in  a kind  of  funnel,  which 
is  of  great  widili,  and  conlilfs  of  very  marlliy  ground.  Several 
fmall  ftreams  ilPiie  from  it  allb  at  different  heights,  and,  after  tra- 
verfing  the  furface  of  the  crater,  pm  fiie  their  way  through  the  val- 
ley, and  difeharge  tliemfelves  into  the  fca.  The  water  of  all  thefe 
ftreams  is  exceedingly  warm,  and  is  covered  with  a niulriMide  of  air- 
bubbles,  fo  that  it  fparkles  like  champagne  ; tlicfe  bubbles  exhibit 
all  the  phenomena  of  oxygenous  gas,  which  probably  is  difengaged 
from  the  oxydes  of  various  kinds  with  which  it  was  combined  in  the 
earth.  What  among  the  phenomena  of  the  crater  excites  molt  won- 
der are,  twenty-two  large  bafons  full  of  boiling  water,  fome  of  them 
twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and  which  may  be  confidered  as  monftroiis 
caldrons  placed  over  the  moft  violent  fire  : the  ebullition  is  fo  llrong 
that  water-bubblts  of  tour  or  five  feet  in  height  are  thrown  up, 
which  raife  thii  thermometer  far  above  the  boiling  point  ; but  this 
however  is  the  cale  only  in  thole  where  the  w'atcr  is  from  one  to  two 
feet  in  depth,  though  the  depth  in  general  amounts  to  eight  or  ten 
feet.  \ on  may  walk  round  the  edge  of  them  w ithout  any  danger, 
and  contemplate  at  leilnre  this  allonifliing  quantity  of  boiling  water. 
It  is  of  a black  colour,  oily,  covered  with  feum  at  the  edges,  and 
ditfufes  a vapour  which  obfcurcs  the'atmofpheie.  From  this  ebulli- 
tion, and  the  high  date  of  the  rliermometer,  we  might  be  induced  to 
believe  that  there  is  a great  quantify  of  heat  in  thefe  bafons  ; but, 
if  you  put  your  hand  into  the  water,  you  will  find  the  heat  lefs  than 
that  of  boiling  water.  T he  ebullition  alfo  may  proceed  only  from 
the  vapours  which  rile  from  the  bottom  of  the  excavations  with  fo 
nuich  drength  that  they  give  the  w’ater  a boiling  movement  ; and, 
in  the  like  manner,  the  riling  of  the  thermometer  ought  to  be 
aferibed  to  thele  vapours  alfo.  The  furface  of  the  grovtnd  is  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour,  and  belprinkled  with  a multitude  of  fmall  (hin- 
itig  crydals,  for  the  mod  part  crydals  of  fulphur.  The  upper  part 
of  the  crater,  tow'ards  the  fouth-ead,  rifes  exceeding  deep,  and  is 
covered  with  a great  number  of  other  crydals  lying  in  a kind  of 
^carth,  which  is  partly  calcareous,  and  partly  of  an  undtiious  nature 
like  clay.  Among  thele  crydals  there  are  fome  diaped  like  flat 
needles,  and  which  are  real  crydals  of  fulphat  of  lirnc.  Others 
exhibit  all  the  properties  ot  fulpiiat  of  alumine  ; others  appear  like 
fulphat  of  iron,  greatly  fuper/'aturatcd  with  tlie  acid;  and  others 
like  ferniginous  pyrites  covered  with  an  efflurcfcence  bj'  the  adfion 
of  that  atmolphere  and  watei.  '1  he  above-mentioned  fubdances 
muftbe  confidered  as  the  principal  cattles  of  the  violent  commotions 

w-hich 
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wliicli  appear  in  this  crater.  They  are  liipplicd  from  a large  fti atom 
of  pyrites  ; and,  from  the  violence  of  the  combullion,  we  may  con 
jeaurc  that  it  mull  be  very  deep.  It  is  probable  alfo  that  this 
tlratnm  is  of  conlldcrable  extent,  for  very  hot  Ipnngs  arc  toiind  at 
the  didance  of  a mile  both  to  the  north  and  foiuh  of  the  volcano. 
Such  fubitances  accinnuhued  iu  difi'erciu  parts  ut  the  earth,  when 
accidentally  combined  with  other  fnbdances,  Inch  as  air,  water, 
and  inflammable  bodies,  produce  earthquakes  and  other  conviillions 
of  nature.  Though  the  internal  re-adtion  of  theie  lubllances  on 
one  another  leems  to  threaten  danger,  it  however  occalions  no  da- 
mage to  the  colony,  becaule  they  have  immediate  comnumication 
with  the  atmolphere,  and  the  whole  toil  is  penetrated  by  water  io 
tliat  it  cannot  take  fire  : neither  are  coal,  bitumen,  or  luch  inflam- 
mable bodies,  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

METHOD  OF  CATCHING  WILD  ELEPHANTS  in  the 

EAST  INDIES. 

IN  rhe  month  of  November,  when  the  weather  has  become  cool, 
and  the  fwamps  and  marflies,  formed  by  the  rains  in  the  five  pre- 
ceding months,  are  lefiened,  and  fome  of  them  dried  up,  a number 
of  people  are  employed  to  go  in  quell  of  elephants. 

! At  this  feafon  the  males  come  from  the  recelFes  ol  the  forefl  into 
the  borders  and  outlkirts  thereof,  whence  they  make  nodturnal  excniT 
t fions  into  the  plains  in  (carch  of  food,  and  where  they  often  deflroy 
the  labours  of  the  hulbandman,  by  devouring  and  trampling  down 
the  rice,  fugar-canes,  See.  that  they  meet  with.  A herd  or  drove 
of  elephants,  from  what  we  can  learn,  has  never  been  leen  to  leavq 
the  woods  : fome  of  the  larged  males  often  dray  to  a confiderable 
didance  ; but  the  young  ones  always  remain  in  the  fored  under  the 
protection  of  the  palmai,  or  leader  of  the  herd,  and  of  the  larger 
elephants.  The  goondahs,  or  large  males,  come  out  fingly,  or  in 
fmall  parties,  fometimes  in  the  morning,  but  commonly  in  the  even- 
ing ; and  they  continue  to  feed  all  night  upon  the  long  grafs,  that 
grows  amidd  the  fwamps  and  marlhes,  and  of  which  they  are  ex- 
tremely fond.  As  often,  however,  as  they  have  an  opportunity, 
they  commit  depredations  on  the  rice-fields,  fugar-canes,  and  plan- 
tain-trees, that  are  near,  which  obliges  the  tanners  to  keep  regular 
watch,  under  a fmall  cover,  ere6ed  on  the  tops  of  a few  long  bam- 
boos, about  fourteen  feet  from  the  ground  : and  this  precaution  is 
neredary  to  proteCl  them  from  the  tigers,  with  which  this  province 
abounds.  From  this  lofty  datlon  the  alarm  is  foon  communicated  from 
one  watchman  to  another,  and  to  the  neighbouring  villages,  by  means 
of  a rattle  with  which  each  is  provided.  With  their  diouts  and  cries, 
and  noife  of  the  rattles,  the  elephants  are  generally  (cared  and  re- 
tire. It  fometimes,  however,  happens,  that  the  males  advance  even 
to  the  villages,  overturn  the  bottles,  and  kill  thofe  who  untui  tunarely 
come  in  their  way,  unlefs  they  have  had  time  to  light  a nnniber  of 
fires : this  element  feems  to  be  the  mod  dreaded  by  wild  ■elepliants’, 
and  a few  lighted  wilps  of  draw  or  dried  grafs  feldom  fail  to  flop 
their  progrels.  To  (ecure  one  of  the  tnalesy  a very  different  method, 
is  employed  from  that  which  is  taken  to  fecure  a herd  : the  formA- 
is  taken  by  koomkees,  or  female  elephants  trained  for  the  porpofr^ 
whereas  ihy  latter  is  driven  into  a drong  cnclofure  called  a Kadtlaf^ 
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As  the  luiniers  know  tlie  places  where  the  elephants  come  out  to 
feed  they  advance  towards  them  in  the  evcnini{  witli  four  kooni- 
kccs'  which  is  the  number  of  which  each  hunting  party  conlilis  : 
wlien  the  nights  are  dark,  (and  thefe  are  the  mod  lavoiirahle  for 
tlieir  purpofe,)  the  male  elephants  are  fiCcovered  by  the  noile  they 
make  in  cleaning  tlieir  food,  by  whifking  and  (friking  it  againff  their 
fore  legs;  and  by  moon-light  they  can  fee  thfcm  dilfimitly  at  foine 
diftancc. 

As  foon  as  they  Iiave  determined  on  the  gonndah  they  mean  to 
fecure,  three  of  the  koonikees  are  conducted  filcntly  and  flow  ly  by 
their  nv-ihotes  (drivers)  at  a moderate  diOance  from  each  other, 
near  to  the  place  where  he  is  feeding  ; the  koomkees  advance  very 
caiitioufly,  feeding  as  they  go  along,  and  appear  like  wild  elephants, 
that  have  drayed  from  the  jungle.  Wlien  the  male  perceives  them 
approaching,  if  he  takes  the  alarm  and  is  vicionfly  inclined,  he  beats 
the  ground  with  liis  trunk  and  makes  a noile,  (hewing  evident  marks 
of  his  .dilpleafure,  and  that  he  will  not  allow  them  to  approach 
nearer  ; and,  if  they  perfid,  he  will  immediately  attack  and  gore 
them  with  his  tufks ; for  which  realon  they  take  care  to  retreat  in 
goed  time.  But  diould  he  be  amorouflv  difpoled,  which  is  generally 
the  cafe,  t(as  thefe  males  are  fuppofed  to  be  driven  from  the  herd  lat 
a particular  period  by  their  feiiior.s.to  prevent  their  having  connec- 
tion with  the  females  of  that  herd,)  he  allows  the  females  to  ap- 
proach, and  fometimes  even  advances  to  meet  them. 

When,  from  thefe  appearances,  the  mahotes  judge  that  he  will 
become  their  prize,  they  conduct  two  of  the  females,  one  on  each 
fide,  clofe  to  him,  and  make  them  advance  backwards,  and  prcls 
gently  with  their  podcriors  agaiiid  his  neck  and  flioulders;  the  third, 
female  then  comes  up  and  places  herfelf  directly  acrols  his  tail  ; in 
this  iituation,  fo  far  from  i'tilpefling  any  clefign  againlf  his  liberty, 
he  begins  tO  toy  with  the  females  and  cards  them  with  his  trunk. 
While  thus  engaged,  the  fourth  female  is  brought  near,  with  ropes 
and  proper  airidant.*,  who  immediately  get  under  the  .belly  of  the 
third  female,  and  put  a flight  cord  roimd  his  hind  legs ; fhould  he 
'move,  it  is  eafily  broken  ; in  whicli  cafe,  if  he  takes  no  notice  of 
this  flight  confinement,  nor  appears  fufpicious  of  what  was  going 
forw'aid,  the- hunters  then  proceed  to  tie  his  legs  with  a flrong  cord* 
w hich  is  paired  alternately,  by  means  of  a forked  dick  and  a kind  of 
ho6k,  from  one  leg  to  the  other,  forniiiig  the  figure  of  8 ; and,  as 
thefe  topes  are  (hurt,  for  the  coiivenieiice  of  being  more  readily  put 
around  his  legs,  fix  or  eight  are  generally  employed,  and  they  are 
made  fad  by  another  cord,  which  is  paffed  a few  titrns  perpendicu- 
larly between  liis  legs,  where  the  folds  of  the  bundahs  interfedl  each 
other.  A drong  cable  with  a running  noole,  fixty  cubits  long,  is 
next  put  round  each  hind  leg  immediately  above  the  bundahs,  and 
again  above  them,  fix  or  eight  additional  bundahs,  according  to  the 
fize  of  the  elephant,  are  made  fad,  in  the  lame  manner  as  the  others 
■were  r the  putting-on  ihele  ropes  generally  takes  up  about  twenty 
minutes,  during  which  the  utmod  lilence  is  obferved,  and  the  ma- 
botes,  who  keep  flat  upon  the  necks  of  the  females,  are  covered 
with  dark-coloured  clothes,  which  lerve  to  keep  them  warm,  and  at 
the  fame  time  do  not  attract  the  notice  of  the  elephant.  While  the 
people  arc  bufily  employed  in  tying  the  legs  of  the  g.oondah,  he  ca- 
Tcffcs  fometimes  one  and  fometimes  anotherof  the  feducers,  examining 

their 
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then"  Eeauties  and  toving  wit h difffrfnt  part?,  by  whicli  his  defircs 
are  excited,  and  Ills  attention  diverted  from  the  hunters, 

I thefe  amorous  daUiance?  he  is  indulged  by  the  females.  But,  if  hiS 
li  Jiallions  Ihoiild  be  lo  roule.l,  before  his  legs  are  properly  feciired, 
it  as  to  induce  him  to  attejnpt  leaping  on  one  of  the  females;  the  mat 
hofe,  to  infure  his  own  lafety  and  prevent  him  gratifying  his  defires 
, anv  fartiter,  makes  the  female  rim  away,  and  at  the  fame  time,  by 
r.iifing  his  voice  'ind  making  a noife,  he  deters  the  gocindah  from 
t piiriuing  : 'liis  however  Happens  very  feldom,  for  he  is  lo  fecured 
bv  the  prelfiire  of  a koomkec  on  each  fide  and  one  behind,  that  he 
i c;in  hlirdlv  turn  himfelf,  or  lee  any  of  the  people,  who  always  keep 
I fnug  under  the  belly  of  the  third  female,  that  Hands  acrols  liis  tail, 
i and'which  (erves  both  to  keep  him  Heady  and  to  prevent  his  kicking 
i any  of  the  people  who  are  employed  in  fecuring  him;  but  iu 
i general  he  is  lo  much  taken  up  witli  his  decoyers,  as  to  attend  very 
j Tittle  to  any  thing  elfe.  In  cafe  of  accidents,  however,  Hiould  the 
I goondali  break  loofe,  the  people  upon  the  firH  alarm  can  always 
mount  on  the  backs  ot  the  tame  elephants,  by  a rope  that  hangs 
ready  for  the  purpofe,  and  thus  get  out  of  his  reach.  When  his 
hind  legs  are  properly  fecured,  they  leave  him  to  Ifimfelf,  and  retire 
to  a fmall  diHance  : as  loon  as  the  koomkees  leave  him,  he  attempts 
to  follow,  but,  finding  his  legs  tied,  he  is  roiiled  to  a proper  fenfe  of 
i his  fiuiation,  and  retreats  towards  tl>e  jungle  ; the  mahoies  follow  at  a 
i moderate  diHance  from  him,  on  the  tame  elepliants,  accompanied  by  a 
I number  of  people  that  had  been  previoully  feat  for,  and  who,  as 
I foon  as  the  gooudah  pall'es  near  a Hout  tree,  make  a few  turns  of  the’ 

I phands,  or  long  cables,  that  are  trailing  behind  him,  around  its 
tTunk;  his  progVefs  being' thus  Hopt,  he  becomes  furious,  and  exerts 
his  utmolt  force  to  difengage  himfelf ; nor  will  he  then  allow  any  of 
the  koomkees  to  come  near  him,  but  is  outrageous  for  fomc  time, 
falling  down  and  goring  the  earth  with  his  tufks.  If  by  thefe  exer- 
tions the  phands  are  once  broken,  which  fometimes  is  effeiffed,  and 
he  cfcapes  into  the  thick  jungle,  the  mahotes  dare  nor  advance  tor 
fear  of  the  other  wild  elephants,  and  are  tlicrefore  obliged  to  leave 
him  to  his  fate;  and  in  this  hampered  fituation,  it  is  faid,  he  is 
even  ungenerouHv  attacked  by  the  other  wild  elephants.  As  the 
rabies  are  very  Hrong  and  feldom  give  way,  when  lie  has  exhauHed 
himfelf  by  his  exertion.?,  the  koomkees  are  again  brought  near  and 
take  their  former  politions,  viz.  one  on  each  fide  and  the  other  be- 
hind. After  getting  him  nearer  the  tree,  the  peojfle  tarry  the  ends 
of  the  long  cables  around  liis  legs,  then  back  and  about  the  trunk 
of  the  tree°  making,  if  they  can,  two  or  three  turns,  fb  as  to  pre- 
vent even  the  polfibility  of  his  efcape.  It  would  be  almoH  impof- 
fible  to  fecure  an  elephant  in  any  other  manner,  as  he  would  tear 
up  any  Hake  iliat  could  at  the  time  be  driven  into  the  ground,  and 
even  the  noife  of  doing  it  would  frighten  the  elei’liant  : tor  thefe 
reafons,  nothing  lefs  than  a Hrong  tree  is  ever  tfuHed  to  by-Hhe 
hunters.  l*'or  Hill  farther  lecurit)s  as  well  as,  to  cbnfine  him  front 
ntoving  to  either  fide,  his  fore-legs  are  tied  exaflly'in  the  fame  man^ 
ncr  a.s  the  hind-legs  were,  and  the  phands  arc  made  faH,  one  ort 
each  fide,  to  trees  or  Hakes  driven  deep  into  the  earth.  During  the 
procefs  of  tving  feoth  the  hind  and  fore-legs,  the  fourth koomkee 
.gives- afliHance  where  ncccirtry,  and  the  people  employed-caHitioufiy 
avoid  going  w ithm  reach  of  his  trunk  ; and,  when  he  attenipts  to 
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Teize  them,  they  retreat  to  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  koomkees,  and 
get  on  them,  it  neceff'ary,  by  means,  of  the  rope  above-memioned, 
v hich  hangs  ready  for  tlieni  to  lay  hold  of.  Although  by  thelc 
means  he  is  perfectly  I'cctircd  and  cannot  elcapc,  yet  as  it  would  be 
bpih  iinlafe  and  incotivcnient  to  allow  him  to  remain  in  the  verge  of 
the  jungle,  a number  of  additional  ropes  are  afterwards  put  on,  as 
Iball  be  mentioned,  for  the  purpole  of  conduaing  him  to  a proper 
Itation.  When  the  goondah  lias  become  more  fettled,  and  cals  a little 
food,  vyitJr  which  he  is  fupplied  as  loon  as  he  is  taken,  the  koomkees 
afe  again  brought  near,  and  a llrong  rope  is  then  put  twice  round 
his  body,  dole  to  his  fore-legs,  like  a girth,  and  tied  behind  his 
fhartlder  ; then  the  long  end  is  carried  back  clofe  to  his  rump,  and 
there  falfened,  after  a couple  of  turns  more  have  been  made  round 
hi*  body.  Another  cord  is  next  faflened  to  the  pharah,  and  from 
thence  carried  under  his  tail  like  a crupper,  and  brought  forward 
and  taftened  by  a turn  or  two  to  eacit  of  the  pharahs,  or  girths,  by 
which  the  ishole  i?  conneded,  and  eacli  turn  of  thele  cords  lerves 
to  keep  th^  reft  in  their  places.  Alter  tltis  a ftrong  rope  is  put 
round  liis  buttocks,  and  made  laft  on  each  fide  to  the  git  th  and  crup- 
per, fo  as  to  confine  tlie  motion  ot  liis  thighs  and  prevent  his  taking 
a full  ftep.  Thele  fmaller  ropes  being  properly  adjufted,  a couple 
of  large  cables  with  running  noofes  are  put  around  his  neck,  and, 
after  being  drawn  ntoderaiely  tight,  the  noofes  arc  lecuied  from 
gunning  clofer,  and  then  tied  to  the  ropes  on  each  Tide  forming  the 
girt)]  and  crupper  already-mentioned  ; aud  thus  all  thefe  ropes  are 
c,oiine6ted  and  kept  in  their  proper  places,  without  any  rifk  of  the 
9Poles  of  tlie  dools  becoming  tight,  lo  as  to  endanger  the  life  of  the 
elephant  in  hi^i  exertions  to  tree  himfelf.  The  ends  ot  thele  cables 
are.^nade,  fall  to  two  koomkees,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  goondah,  by 
a couple  of  turns  round  the  belly,  clofe  to  the  flioulder,  like  a girth, 
where  a turn  is  made,  and  it  is  then  carried'  acrols  the  chelf  and 
a c n ed  to  the  ^irtl  > on  the  oppofite  fide.  Every  thing  being  now 
ready,  and  a pa/Iage  cleared  from  the  jungle,  all  the  ropes  are  taken 
from  hi^  legs,  and  only  the  toomin  remains  rotind  his  buttocks  to 
confine  the  nuMion  ot  his  hind  legs:  the  koomkees  pull  him  for- 
■ward  by  the  dools,  and  the  people  fronr  behind  urge  him  on.  In- 
fltaijl  of  advaiiicmg  in  the  direction  they  wifli,  he  attempts  to  retreat 
into  the  jongle;  he  exerts  allJiis  force,  tails  down  and  teais 
the.  ear} h.  with  ,hi^.  mfks,  fetcaming  and  groaning,  and  by  his  violent 
exertions  pficn  hprts  and' briules  himlclf  very  much;  and  inftarices 
happen,  of  ith^if  Ipjiyiving  tfiefe  violent  exertions  only  a few  liours, 
or  ar  iHO,ft  a few  .(jays.  In  general,  however,  they  loon  become  re- 
conciled to  their  fate,  will  eat  immediately  after  they  are  taken,  and, 
it  neceirary,  .tiny;  becondudfed  front  the  verge  of  the  jungle  as  foon 
as  a palfage  iscle.rred.  When  the  elephant  is  brought  to  his  proper 
ffation  and  toadedall,  he  .is  treated  with  a mixture  of  feverity  and 
geptlcnefs,  an,d<  in  a few  months  (if  docile)  he  becomes  tracfable, 
ftppears  perfcdlly  reconciled  to  his  fate.  It  aj'pears  lomewliat 
ext.faordinary,  that  ihougli  the  goondah  ules  his  utmoft  force  to  dil- 
engage  himfelf  >vl)en  taken,  and  would  kill  any  perfon  coming  within 
his  reach,  yet  he  n?ver  or  at  leaft  feldom  attempts  to  hurt  the 
females  that  have  eulnared  hinij  but  on  the  contrary  fee  nts  plea  feds 
(as  oft^n  as  they  are  brouglit  near,  in  order  to  adjulf  his  harnelling, 
or  move  andflacken  tiiole.  ropes  which  gall  him,)  foothed  and  com- 
forted 
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forted  bv  them,  as  it  were,  for  the  lofs  of  his  liberty.  All  the  ele- 
phants, foon  after  they  are  taken,  are  led  out  occafionally  for  exercilc 
by  the  koomkees,  which  attend  for  that  purpofe. 

Having  now  related  the  manner  in  which  the  male  elephants,  called 
Goondahs,  are  fecured  ; we  (hall  next  deferibe  the  methods  employed 
forfecuringa  herd  of  wild  elephants.  Female  elephants  are  never 
taken  fingly,  but.  always  in  the  herd,  which  confifts  of  young  and 
. old  of  both  (exes.  This  noble,  docile,  and  ufeful,  animal,  feems 
( naturally  of  a focial  difpofition,  as  a herd  in  general  confifts  of  from 
i about  forty  to  an  hundred,  and  js  conducted  under  the  direflion  of 
I one  of  the  oldelt  and  larged  females,  called  the and  one  of 
I the  larged  males.  When  a herd  is  difeovered,  about  five  hundred 
I people  are  employed  to  furround  it,  who  divide  themfelves  into 
fmall  parties,  called  Chokeys,  confiding  generally  of  one  mahote 
and  two  coolies,  at  the  didance  of  twenty  or  thirty  yards  from  each 
other,  and  form  an  irregular  circle  in  which  the  elephants  are  in- 
cloled  : each  party  lights  a fire  and  clears  a foot-path  to  the  dation 
that  is  next  him,  by  which  a regular  communication  is  foon  formed 
through  the  whole  circumference  from  dne  to  the  other.  Uy  this 
path  reinforcements  can  immediately  be  brought  to  any  place  where 
an  alarm  is  given  ; and  it  is  alfo  necelTary  for  the  fuperintendatits, 
who  are  always  going  round  to  fee  that  the  people  are  alert  upon 
their  pods.  The  fird  ciiclc  (the  davvkee)  being  thus  formed,  the 
remaining  part  of  the  day  and  night  is  fpent  in  keeping  watch  by 
turns,  or  in  cooking  for  themfelves  and  companions.  Early  next 
morning  one  man  is  detached  from  each  dation,  to  form  anoiiier 
circle  in  that  direiJlion  where  they  widj  tire  elephants  to  advance. 
When  it  is  finilhed,  the  people  dationed  neared  to  the  new  circle 
put  out  their  fires  and  file  off  to  the  riglit  and  left,  to  form  the  ad- 
vanced party,  thus  leaving  an  opening  for  The  herd  to  advance 
through  ; and  bv  this  movement,  botlr  the  old  and  new  circle  are 
joined  and  form  an  oblong.  The  people  from  behind  now  begin 
(houting  and  making  a noife  with  tiieir  rattles,  tomtoms,  &c.  to 
caule  the  elephants  to  advance  ; and,  as  foon  as  they  are  got  within 
tlie  new  circle,  the  people  clofe  up,  take  their  proper  dations,  and 
pafs  the  remaining  part  of  the  day  and  night  as  before.  In  the 
morning  the  fame  j)rocefs  is  repeated  ; and  in  this  manner  the  herd 
advances  (lowly  in  that  direition  where  they  find  themfelves  lead 
incommoded  by  the  noife  and  clamour  of  the  hunters,  feeding,  as 
they  go  along,  upon  branches  of  frees,  leaves  of  bamboos,  See. 
which  come  in  their  way.  If  they  fufpeifed  any  fnare,  they  could 
eafily  break  through  the  circle ; but  this  inoffenfive  animal,  going 
merely  in  qued  of  food,  and  not  feeing  any  of  the  people  who  fur- 
round  him,  and  who  are  concealed  by  the  thick  jungle,  advances 
w icliout  fufpicion,  and  appears  only  to  avoid  being  pedered  by  thetr 
node  and  din.  As  fire  is  the  thing  elephants  feem  mod  afraid  of  in 
their  wild  (late,  and  will  feldom  venture  near  it,  the  hunters  always 
have  a number  of  fires  lighted,  and  p irticularly  at  night,  tp  prevent 
the  eleph.ints  coining  too  near,  as  'veil  as  to  cook  their  victuals  and 
keep  them  warm.  The  (entinels  I'uppJy  thcle  fires  with  fuel,  efpe- 
cially  green  bamboos,  w hich  arc  generally,  at  hand,  and  which,  by 
the  craikling  and  loud  report  they make,  together  with  the  noile  of 
the  watchmen,  deter  tlie  elephants  from  coming  near  ; fo  tiiat  the 
herd  generally  remains  at  a didanee  near  the  centre  of  the  circle. 
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Should  they  at  any  time  advance,  tlie  alarm  is  given,  and  all  the 
people  immediately  make  a noife  and  ii(e  their  rattles  to  make  them  , 
keep  at  a greater  dillance.  In  this  manner  they  are  gradually 
brought  to  the  keddah,  or  plaice  where  they  are  to  be  lecnred.  As  ; 
the  natives  are  extremely  flow  in  their  operations,  they  feldom  brinu’ 
the  herd  above  one  circle  in  a day,  except  on  an  emergency,  when 
they  exert  themlelves  and  advance  two  circles.  The-y  have  no  tents 
or  covering  but  the  thick  woods,  which,  during  the  day,  keep  off 
the  rays  of  the  iun  ; and  at  night  they  lleep  by  the  fires  they  have 
lighted,  upon  mats  /pread  on  the  ground,  wrapt  up  in  a piece  of  i 
coarfe  cloth.  The  feafon  is  then  fo  mild  that  the  people  coniinue 
very  healthy  ; and  an  accident  leldom  happens  except  to  flragglers 
about  the  otitfkirts  ol  the  wood,  who  are  lomeiinies,  though  very 
orely,  carried  off  by  tigers.  The  keddah,  or  place  where  the  heid 
is  to  be  fecured,  is  differently  confiruefed  indifferent  places;  here 
it  conlifls  of  three  cnclolurcs,  communicating  with  each  other  by 
means  of  narrow  openings  or  gateways.  The  outer  enclofure,  or 
the  one  next  to  the  place  where  the  elephants  are  to  enter,  is  the 
largeft  , the  middle  one  is  generally,  though  not  always,  the  next  in 
fize  ; and  the  third,  or  fanhernioll,  is  the  fmallefl.  Thcfc  propor- 
tions, however,  are  not  always  adhered  to  in  the  making  of  a ked- 
dah, nor  indeed  does  there  appear  to  us  any  reafon  for  making 
three  enclofures;  but,  as  our  intentions  arc  merely  to  relate  taiih,  we 
fhal]  proceed  to  oblerve,  that,  w hen  in  the  third  or’laft  enclofurc,  the 
elephants  are  then  only  deemed  fcciire  ; lierc  they  arc  kept  fix  or 
eight  days,  and  are  regularly  though  (cantily  fed  from  a licalfoid  on 
the  ouilide,  clofe  to  the  entrance  of  an  outlet  called  the  Kooinec, 
which  is. about  fixty  feet  long  and  very  narrow,  and  through  which 
the  elephants  arc  to  be  taken  out  one  by  one.  In  many  places  this 
mode  is  not  adopted  ; for,  as  loon  as  the  herd  has  been  furrounded 
by  a flroiig  puliladc,  koomkecs  are  lent  in  with  proper  people,  \x'ho 
tie  them  on  the  li'or,  in  the  fame  manner  as  was  mentioned  above  of 
the  goondahs,  or  male  elepliants,  that  are  taken  fingly.  Thefe  eii- 
clolures  are  all  pretty  flrong  ; but  the  third  is  the  llrongell,  nor  arc 
the  elephants  deemed  I'eciirc,  as  already  obferved,  till  they  have 
entered  it.  T his  encloliirc  has,  like  the  other  two,  a pretty  deep 
ditch  on  the  infide ; and,  upon  the  bank  of  the  earth,  that  is 
thrown  up  from  the  excavation,  a row'  of  llrong  pjlifades  of  mid- 
dle-fized  trees  is  planted,  flrengthened  with  crofs  bars,  which  are  ( 
tied  to  them  about  the  difhuice  of  fourteen  inches  from  each  other  ; 
and  thefe  are  (upported  on  the  outfidc  by  llrong  polls  like  buttrelfes, 
having  one  end  lunk  in  the  earth  and  the  other  j'reliing  againll  the 
crols  bars  to  which  they  are  laflened.  When  the  lierd  is  brought 
near  to  the  firft  enclofure,  or  baigeote,  w hich  has  two  gateways  to- 
wards the  jungle,  from  which  the  elephants  are,  to  advance,  (ihele, 
as  well  as  the  other  gateways,  are  difguiled  with  branches  of  trees 
and  bamboos  (luck  in  the  ground  (o  as  to  give  them  the  appearance 
uf  a natural  jungle,)  the  greatefl  difliculty  i.s  to  get  the  herd  to 
enter  the  firft  or  outer  enclohire , for,  notwiihllanding  the  prccau- 
fions  taken  to  dilguile  both  tjie  entries  as  well  as  the  palifade  w hich 
lurrounds  this  enclofure,  the  palmai,  or  leader,  now  appears  to 
fulpeit  lome  Inare,  from  the  difliculty  and  hefitation  with  whicli  iu 
general  Ihe  palfes  into  it  ; but,  as  loon  as  fhe  enters,  the  whole  herd 
implicitly  toHows.  Immediately,  when  they  have  all  paffed  the 
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gateway,  fires  are  lighted  round  the  greateft  part  of  the  enclofurc» 
and  particularly  :.t  the  entries,  to  prevent  the  elephants 
turning.  J he  hunters  trtjiii  without  then  make  a terrible  noile  by 
Ihouting,  beating  of  tomtoms  (a  kind  of  drum),  firing  blunt  cart- 
ridges, to  urge  the  herd  on  to  the  next  enclofure.  The  elephants, 
finding  themlelves  enfnared,  feream  and  make  a noife  ; but,  leeing 
no  opening  except  the  entrance  to  the  next  enclofure,  and  which 
they  at  firlt  generally  avoid,  they  return  to  the  place  through  which 
they  lately  palTed,  thinking  perhaps  to  efcape,  but  now  find  it 
ftrongly  barricaded  ; and,  as  there  is  no  ditch  at  this  place,  the 
hunters,  to  prevent  their  coming  near  and  forcing  their  way,  keep 
a line  of  fire  conllantly  burning  all  along  where  the  ditch  is  inter- 
rupted, and  fupply  it  with  fuel  from  the  top  of  the  palifade  ; and 
the  people  from  without  make  a noife,  flumting  and  hallooing,  to 
drive  them  away.  Whenever  they  turn,  they  find  themfelves  op- 
pofed  by  burning  fires,  or  bundles  of  reeds  and  dried  grafs,  which 
are  thruft  through  the  opening  of  the  palifades,  except  towards  the 
entrance  of  the  fecond  enclofure,  or  doobraze-cote.  After  traver- 
(ing  the  Baigeote  tor  fome  time,  and  finding  no  chance  of  elcaping 
but  through  the  gateway  into  the  next  enclofure,  the  leader  enters, 
and  the  reft  follow:  the  gate  is  infiantly  (hut  by  people  who  are 
llationed  on  a fmall  fcaffold  immediately  above  it,  and  flrongly  bar- 
ricaded, fires  are  lighted,  and  the  lame  dilcordant  din  made  and 
continued,  till  the  herd  has  palfcd  through  another  gateway  into  the 
la(t  enclofure,  or  rajecote,  the  gate  of  which  is  lecured  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  former  was.  The  elephants,  being  now  completely 
furrounded  on  all  fides,  and  perceiving  no  outlet  through  which 
they  can  efcape,  appear  defperate,  and  in  their  fury  advance  fre- 
quently to  the  ditch  in  order  to  break  down  the  palifade,  inflating 
their  trunks,  fereaming  louder  and  (hriller  than  any  trumpet,  fome- 
times  grumbling  like  the  hollow  murmur  of  diftant  thunder  ; but, 
wherever  they  make  an  attack,  they  are  oppofed  by  lighted  fires, 
and  by  the  noile  and  triumphant  fhoiits  of  the  hunters.  As  they 
muft  remain,  fome  time  in  this  enclofure,  care  is  always  taken  to 
have  part  of  the  ditch  filled  with  water,  which  is  fupplied  by  a 
fmall  dream,  either  natural,  or  conduaed  through  an  artificial 
channel  from  fome  neighbouring  refervoir.  The  elephants  have  re- 
courfe  to  this  water  to  quench  their  third  and  cool  themlelves  after 
their  fatigues,  by  fucking  the  water  into  their  trunks,  and  then 
fquirting  it  over  every  part  of  their  bodies.  While  they  remain  in 
this  enclofure,  they  continue  fiilky,  and  feem  to  meditate  their 
efcape  ; but  the  hunters  build  huts,' and  form  an  encampment  as  it 
were  around  them  dole  to  the  palilade  ; watchmen  are  placed,  and 
every  precaution  ufed  to  prevent  their  breaking  through.  This  they 
would  foon  effed,  if  left  to  themfelves,  notwithdanding  the  pali- 
fade is  made  of  very  drong  flakes  funk  into  the  earth  on  the  outlide 
of  the  ditch,  and  drengthened  by  crofs  bars  and  buttrefles  as  al- 
ready-mentioned. , , . , , j 

When  the  herd  has  continued  a few  days  in  the  keddah,  the  door 
of  the  roomee  is  opened,  into  wliich  fome  one  of  the  elephants  is 
enticed  to  enter,  by  having  food  thrown  fird  before,  and  then  gra- 
dually farther  on  into  the  pafTage,  till  the  elephftnt  has  advanced 
far  enough  to  admit  of  the  gate's  being  fluit.  Above  this  wicker- 
gate,  or  door,  two  men  are  dationed  on  a fmall  fcaffold,  who  throw 
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down  tlie  food.  When  the  elephant  has  pafTed  the  door,  they  give 
the  iignal  to  a man  wilio  from  without  (huts  it  by  pulling  a bring, 
and  they  feciiie  it  by  throwing  two  bars  that  flood  perpendicular  on 
each  fide,  the  one  acrofs  tlie  other  thus  X>  forming  the  figure  of  St. 
Andrew’s  Crofs  ; and,  then  two  fimilar  bars  are  thrown  acrofs  each 
other  behind  the  door  next  to  the  keddah,  fo  that  tlie  door  is  in  the 
centre:  for  farther  fecurity,  horizontal  bars  are  pufhed  acrofs  the 
roomce,  through  the  openings  of  the  palifades,  both  before  and  be- 
hind  thofe  crolfes,  to  prevent  the  poflibility  of  the  door’s  being 
broken.  The  roomee  is  fo  narrow  that  a large  elephant  cannot  turn 
in  it  ; but,  as  foon  as  he  hears  the  noife  that  is  made  in  fluitting  the 
gate,  lie  fetfeats  backwards,  and  endeavours  fo  force  it ; being  now 
fecured  in  the  manner  already  noticed,  Itis  elforts  are  unavailing. 
Finding  his  retreat  thus  cut  off,  he  advances  and  exerts  his  utmoil 
force  to  break  down  the  bars,  which  were  previoufly  put  acrofs  a 
little  farther  on  in  the  outlet,  by  running  againfl  them,  fereaming 
and  roaring,  and  battering  them,  like  a ram,  by  re[ieated  blows  of 
his  head,  retreating  and  advancing  wiih  the  utmofl  fury.  In  his 
rage  he  rifes  and  leaps  upon  the  bars  with  his  fore-feet,  and  drives  to 
break  them  down  with  his  huge  weight.  In  February  1788  a large 
female  elephant  fell  down  dead  in  the  roomee,  from  the  violent  exer- 
tions (he  made.  When  the  elephant  isfomewhat  fatigued  by  thefc  exer- 
tions, flrong  ropes  with  running  npofes  are  placed  in  the  outlet  by 
the  hunters  j and,  as  foon  as  he  puts  a foot  within  the  noofe,  it  is 
immediately  drawn  tight  and  faftened  to  the  palifades.  When  all 
liis  feet  have  been  made  pretty  faff,  two  men  place  themCeives  be- 
hind fome  bars  that  run  acrofs  the  roomee  fo  prevent  liis  kicking 
them,  and  with  great  caution  tie  his  hind-legs  togetlier,  by  palling 
a cord  alternately  from  the  one  to  the  other,  like  the  figure  8,  and 
then  faflening  thefe  turns  as  above  deferibed.  After  this,  the 
pharah,  dools,  &c.  arc  put  on  in  fucceflion,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
on  the  goondah,  only  that  here  the  people  are  in  greater  fecurity. 
Wliile  thefe  ropes  are  making  faff,  the  other  hunters  are  careful 
not  to  go  too  near,  but  keep  on  the  outfide  of  the  palifade,  and 
divert  his  attention  as  much'  as  they  can  from  thofe  employed  in 
faftening  them,  by  fiipplying  Iiini  with  grafs,  and  fometimes  with 
plantain-leaves  and  fugar-canes,  of  which  he  is  remarkably  fond, 
by  prefenting  a (lick,  giving  him  hopes  of  catching  it,  or  by  gently 
flriking  or  tickling  his  probofeis.  He  frequently,  however,  feizes 
the  ropes  with  his  trunk,  and  endeavours  to  break  them,  particularly 
thofe  with  which  his  feet  are  tied,  and  fometimes  tries  to  bite  them 
through  with  his  grinders  (as  he  has  no  incifors  or  front  teeth)  ; 
but  the  hunters  theat  goad  him  with  fharpened  bamboos,  or  light 
fpears,  fo  as  to  make  him  quit  his  hold.  Thofe  who  are  employed 
in  putting  the  ropes  around  his  body,  and  over  his  head,  ftand  above 
him,  on  a fmall  kind  of  platform,  confiding  of  a few  bars  run  acrofs 
through  the  openiiVgs  of  the  palifades  ; and,  as  an  elephant  caniiot 
Fee  any  thing  that  is  above,  and  rather  behind  his  head,  they  .tie 
very  little  incomnioded  by  him,  although  he  appears  to  I’lncll  tliem, 
and  endeavours,)^  catch  them  with  his  trunk.  When  the,  whole  ap- 
paratus is  properly  fecured,  the  ends  of  the  two  cables  (dools)  whicli 
were  failened  round  his  neck,  are  brought  forward  to  the  end  of  tlie 
foomec,  where,  tv.  o female  elephants  are  waiting;  and  to  them  thefe 
cables  arc  made;  lad.  When  every  thing  is  ready,  the  door  at  the 
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rnd  of  the  outlet  is  opened,  the  crofs  bars  are  removed,  and  the  pal- 
fage  left  clear.  The  ropes  that  tied  his  legs  to  the  palilades  are 
loofened,  and,  if  lie  does  not  advance  readily,  they  goad  him  with 
long  poles  rtiarpened  at  the  ends  or  pointed  with  iron,  and  urge  him 
on  witit  their  noile  and  diti,  and  at  the  lame  rime  the  tenia'es  pull 
him  gentiv  forward  ; as  loon  as  he  has  cleared  the  Rootnee,  his  con- 
duflors  leparate  ; lo  th;it  it  he  attempts  to  go  to  one  fide,  he  is  pre- 
vented by  the  elephatu  that  pulls  in  the  oppofue  direiilion,  and  vice 
verja.  The  biindahs,  which  tie  his  hind-legs,  thotigh  but  loofely, 
yet  prevent  his  going  fad  ; and,  tints  lituaied,  he  is  conduiTed  like 
an  enraged  bull  that  has  a cord  fadened  to  his  horns  on  each  fide, 
fo  that  he  cannot  turn  either  to  the  right  or  left  to  avenge  himfelf. 
In  like  manner  is  this  noble  animal  led  to  the  next  tree,  as  the  goon- 
dahs  before-merytioned  were.  Sometimes  he  becomes  obdinate,  and 
will  not  advance  ; in  which  cafe,  while  one  of  his  condmftors  draws 
him  forward,  the  other  comes  behind  and  pulhes  him  on  : diotild 
he  lie  down,  die  puts  her  fnout  under  anti  raifes  him  up,  fupporting 
him  on  her  knee,  and  with  her  head  pufhing  liim  forward  with  all 
her  drength  ; the  hunters  likewife  aflid  by  goading  him,  and  urging 
him  forward  by  their  noife  and  din ; fonietimes  they  are  even  obliged 
to  put  lighted  torches  near,  in  order  to  make  him  advance.  In  con- 
ducting fmall  elephants  from  the  roomee,  only  one  cable  and  one 
koomkee  are  made  ufe  of.  As  foon  as  each  elepliant  is  fecured,  he 
is  left  in  charge  to  the  niahote,  or  keeper,  who  is  appointed  to  at- 
tend and  indruCl  him  ; and,  under  liim,  tliere  are  from  two  to  five 
coolies,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  elephant,  in  order  to  adid  and 
to  fupply  food  and  water,  till  he  becomes  fo  traCtable  as  to  bring  the 
former  himfelf.  Thefe  people  ereCt  a fmall  hut  immediately  before 
him,  where  the  mahote,  or  one  of  the  coolies,  condantly  attends, 
fupplies  him  with  food,  and  foothes  and  carelfes  him  by  a variety  of 
little  arts.  Sometimes  the  mahote  threatens  and  even  goads  him  with 
a long  dick  pointed  with  iron,  but  more  generally  coaxes  and  flat- 
ters him,  fcratching  his  head  and  trunk  with  a long  bamboo  fplit  at 
one  end  into  many  pieces,  and  driving  away  the  flies  from  any  fores 
occafioned  by  the  hurts  and  bruifes  he  got  by  bis  efforts  to  efcape 
from  the  roomee.  This  animal’s  fkiti  is  loft,  confidering  liis  fize  ; is 
extremely  fenfible,  and  is  eafily  cut  or  pierced,  more  fo  than  the 
fkin  of  moff  large  quadrupeds.  The  mahote  likewife  keeps  him 
cool,  by  fquirting  water  all  over  him,  and  danding  without  the 
reach  of  his  trunk:  in  a few  days  he  advances  cautionfly  to  his  fide, 
and  drokes  and  pats  him  with  his  hand,  fpeaking  to  him  all  the 
while  in  a foothing  tone  of  voice,  and  in  a little  time  he  begins  to 
know  his  keeper  and  obey  his  commands.  By  degrees  the  mahote 
becomes  familiar  to  him,  and  at  length  gets  upon  his  back  from  one 
of  the  tame  elephants,  and,  as  the  animal  becomes  more  tradable, 
he  advances  gradually  forward,  towards  his  head,  till  at  lad  he  is 
permitted  to  feat  himfelf  on  his  neck,  from  hich  place  he  after- 
wards regulates  and  direds  all  his  motions.  While  they  are  train- 
ing in  this  manner,  the  tame  elephants  lead  out  the  others  in  turn, 
for  the  fake  of  exercife,  and  likewife  to  eafe  their  legs  from  the 
cords  with  which  they  are  tied,  and  which  are  apt  to  gall  them  mod 
terribly  unlefs  they  are  regularly  Hacked  and  fhifted.  In  five  or  fix 
weeks  the  elephant  becomes  obedient  to  bis  keeper,  his  fetters  are 
taken  off  by  degrees,  and  generally  in  about  five  or  fix  months  he 

3 D 2 fiiffers 
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fiiffers  hinifelf  to  be  condudled  by  the  mahote  from  one  place  to 
anotlier  : care,  however,  is  always  taken  not  to  let  him  approach 
lus  former  haunts,  left  a recolledlion  of  the  freedom  he  there  en- 
joyed fliould  induce  him  again  to  recover  his  liberty.  This  obedience 
to  his  condudtor  feems  to  proceed  partly  from  a fenfe  of  generofity, 
as  it  is  in  fome  meafure  voluntary  ; for,  whenever  an  elephant  takes 
fright,  or  is  deterntined  to  run  away,  all  the  exertions  of  the  mahote 
cannot  prevent  him,  even  by  beating  or  digging  tlie  pointed  iron 
hook  into  his  head,  with  which  lie  directs  him  ; on  inch  an  occafion 
the  animal  feems  to  difiegard  tliefe  feeble  efforts,  otherwife  lie 
would  fhake  or  pull  him  off  with  his  trunk,  and  dafh  him  in  pieces. 
Accidents  of  this  kind  happen  almoff  every  year,  efpecially  to  thofe 
iiiahotes  who  attend  the  large  goondahs  ; but  fiich  accidents  are  in 
general  owing  entirely  to  their  own  carelelfnefs  and  negledl.  It  is 
neceflTary  to  treat  the  males  with  much  greater  feverity  than  the 
females,  to  keep  them  in  awe  ; but  it  is  too  common  a pradtice 
among  the  mahotes,  either  to  be  negligent  in  ufing  proper  meafures 
to  render  their  elephants  docile,  or  to  trud  too  much  to  their  good 
nature  before  they  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  dil'politions. 
The  iron  hook,  with  which  they  direct  him,  is  pretty  heavy,  about 
fixteen  inches  long,  with  a (Iraight  Ipike  advancing  a little  beyond 
the  curve  of  the  hook,  fo  that  altogether  it  is  exadlly  like  that  which 
terrymen  or  boatmen  ufe  faftened  to  a long  pole. 

In  this  account  of  the  procefs  for  catching  and  taming  elephants, 
we  have  ufed  the  mafeuline  gender  to  avoid  circumlocution,  as  both 
males  and  females  are  treated  in  the  fame  manner  ; the  former  are 
feldom  fo  docile,  but,  like  the  riiales  of  other  animals,  are  fiercer, 
Wronger,  and  more  untradlable,  than  the  females. 

Before  we  conclude,  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  young 
elephants  fuck  conffantly  with  their  mouths,  and  never  with  their 
trunks,  as  Bufton  has  alferted  ; a conclulion  he  made  merely  from 
conjedturc,  and  the  great  and  various  ufes  to  which  they  are  well 
adapted  and  applied  by  every  elephant. 

T he  mode  of  connection  between  the  male  and  female  is  now  af- 
ccrtained  beyond  the  pofTibility  of  a doubt ; as  Mr.  Buller,  Lieut, 
Hawkins,  and  many  others,  faw  a male  copulate  with  a female, 
after  they  were  fecured  in  the  keddah,  in  a manner  exadfly  fimilar 
to  the  conjundfion  of  the  horfe  with  a mare.  This  fadf  entirely 
overturns  what  has  been  fo  often  related  concerning  the  fuppofed 
delicacy  of  this  ufeful  animal,  and  a variety  of  other  hypothefes, 
which  are  equally  void  of  foundation.  The  exadt  time  an  elephant 
goes  with  young,  has  iiof  yet  been  afeertained,  but  it  cannot  be  lefs 
than  two  years,  as  an  elephant  brought  fprth  a young  one  twenity-one 
months  and  three  days  after  the  was  taken.  She  was  obferved  to  be 
with  young  in  April  or  May  1788,  and  flie  was  only  taken  in  January 
preceding;  fo  that  it  is  very  likely  (he  nuift  have  had  connedfion 
with  the  male  fome  months  before  (he  waj  fecured,  otherwife  they 
could  not  difeover  that  (he  was  with  young,  as  a foetus  of  lefs  than 
fix  months  cannot  well  be  (uppofed  to  make  any  alteration  in  the 
fize  or  (hape  of  fo  large  an  animal.  I'he  young  one,  a male,  was 
produced  Odfober  16,  1789,  and  appeared  in  every  refped^  to  have 
arrived  at  its  full  time.  He  was  thirty-five  inches  high  at  his  birth, 
and  grew  four  inches  in  nearly  as  many  months.  Elephants  are 
always  meafured  at  tfie  (houlder ; for  the  arch  or  curve  of  the  back. 
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>■  of  young  ones  particularly,  is  confiderabiy  higher  than  any  other 
L part,  and  it  is  a fare  fign  of  old  age  whenever  this  curve  is  touna 
[i  flattened  or  conliderably  depreffed,  after  an  elephant  has  once  at- 

|l  tained  his  full  growth.  . t , 

Though  thefe  remarks,  as  well  as  feveral  others  in  the  above  re- 
lation, do  not  come  within  tlie  plan  propofed,  which  svas  merely  to 
deferibe  the  method  of  taking  wild  elephants  in  the  province  of 
Tipura,  yet  we  hope  they  vviU  not  be  deemed  impertinent  or  fnper- 
fluous,  elpecially  as  feveral  of  them  tend  to  eltablifh  fome  important 
fadls  in  the  natural  hiltory  of  this  animal,  that  are  not  generally 
knovMi,  or  little  attended  to  in  the  accounts  hitherto  publiflied. 

ROY  AY  ACADEMY,  Somerset  House,  1799. 

The  anniverfary  dinner  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  AfTociates, 
on  the  27th  of  April,  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Annual 
Exhibition  of  Piaures',  &c.  &c.  was  attended  by  a more  numerous 
company  than  on  any  former  occafion.  Among  the  vifimrs  and 
amateurs  of  the  fine  arts,  were,  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Duke  of 
Kent;  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the,  Marquis  ot  Abercorn,  the  Earls  of 
Suffolk,  Harcourr,  and  Befborough  ; Lords  Carysfort,  Grey  de 
Wilton,  Holland,  and  Sheffield  ; Biffiop  ot  Rocheder  ; Imperial  and 
Swedilh  Amballadors  ; Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  Sir  George  Beaumont, 
Sir  Abraham  Hume,  Sir  William  Young,  Sir  Harry  1 nglefield,  and 
Sir  John  Leicelter;  Colonels  Smith  and  Elford  ; Meffrs.  H.  Dundas, 
Lonc^,  Canning,  Windham,  Charles  Pybus,  Rofe,  Elmfley,  Udney, 
Godfrey,  Thornton,  de  Calonne,  Willtann  Smith,  Defentans,  Price, 
Steevens,  Malone,  Pye,  Aldermen  Boydell  and  Clarke,  and  the 

* two  Meffrs.  Locke.  r , rr 

The  company  was  fo  numerous  that  it  was  found  neceifary  to  pro- 
i vide  an  additional  table,  and  about  two  hundred  fat  down  to  dinner. 
The  Duke  of  Kent  came  in  full  uniform,  attended  by  his  aide-de- 
camp.  His  health  was  propofed  by  the  prefident,  and  drunk  fiand- 
ing.  The  prefident  then,  at  the  reqiiefl  of  the  duke,  thanked  the 
I company  in  his  name,  and  his  royal  highnefs  lofe  and  drank  the 
health  of  the  affembly.  After  a ffiort  interval,  the  duke  propofed 
“ Succefs  to  the  arms  of  Archduke  Charles,”  which  was  received 
with  the  moll  lively  acclamation,  and  Mr.  Knyvett  gave  an  appro- 
priate fong.  ,,/•••  r 

The  motto  is  taken  from  Quintilian,  and,  though  defcriptive  of 
' the  juft  claims  which  the  excellence  of  antiquity  poffeffes  to  ihe  ve- 
i neration  and  gratitude  of  the  moderns,  might  certainly  be  applied 
1 with  an  much  jufiice  to  many  other  inftitutions  as  the  Royal  Academy, 
r There  is  in  it  nothing  ftrikingly  charadteriftic  of  the  objedf  to  which 
I it  ferves  as  an  index  : “ Tot  nos  praeceptoribus,  tot  cxemplis,  in- 
ftruxit  antiquitas,  ut  poflit  videri  nulla  forte  nalccndi  aetas  ielicior 
; quam  noftra,  cui  docendae  priores  elaboraverunt.”  It  could  unquef- 
tionably  be  no  inlult  to  the  erudition  or  wifdoni  of  the  academy,  to 
fet  themfelves  free,  at  leaft  occafionally,  from  the  clallical  fetters 
which  feem  to  have  been  forged  tor  tliem  by  Citcro,  Quintilian, 
Longinus,  &c.  and  to  choofe  from  fomc  ot  our  own  writers  a motto 
pertinent  to  their  views,  and  illiiftrative  ot  their  labours. 

The  Exhibition  is  allowed  by  the  beft  judges  to  contain,  this  year, 
more  collettive  pierit  that  it  difplayed  the  laft  two  feafons. 
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If  mav  rot  be  unnccefTary  to  obferve,  that  the  hearted  dife every  of 
a preparation,  by  wliich  it  was  Aippofed  the  profertbrs  of  the  Venc-' 
tian  Ichool  prepared  their  canvas,  has  failed  in  prddneing  tlie  effeft 
propofed,  and  that  the  generality  of  our  artirts  now  rely  on  their  own 
/kill  and  experience,  in  giving  to  their  prodndfions  force  and  bril- 
liancy of  colouring. 

The  prefident,  Mr,  Wert,  who  is  not  fnrparted  in  indiirtrv  by  anv 
of  his  brother  artirts,  has  furnifhe^  nine  piflures  for  the  prefent 
Exhibition.  His  defign  is  correft  in  all  the  7>iinutia  of  the  art,  and 
bis  colouring  has  acquired  a greater  glow,  and  a more  fafeinating 
hue,  than  mort  of  his  former  pieces,  dlis  beft  produdlion  is  the 
bJativity,  a cartooti,  defigned  for  the  collegiate  church  at  Windfor. 
There  exirts  throughout  a charte  and  animated  ftile  of  expreflion  that 
is  perfedtly  confonant  to  the  lubjedh 

Wertall’s  drawings  continue  to  hold  that  dirtinguirtted  rank  to  which 
they  have  been  long  entitled,  but  his  pidfures  are  devoid  of  the  out- 
lines of  fymmetry,  and  filled  in  a crude  and  imperfedt  manner. 

The  Tired  Soldier  of  Opie  is  in  every  refpedf  otie  of  the  fineft 
paintings  in  the  exhibition,  hiniflied  according  to  the  piireft  prin- 
ciples of  the  art,  it  abounds  in  beauties  that  are  the  genuine  cha- 
radlerirtics  of  genius  and  fcnfibility. 

Sir  Francis  Bourgeois  has  three  landfcapes,  very  diftindt  in  their 
nature.  They  are  all  excellent,  but  his  Landfeape  and  Cattle  at 
Sun-Rife  difplays  a glow  of  tint,  a profound  knowledge  of  light  and 
fhade,  and  a combination  of  pow’ers  which  are  rarely  to  be  matched. 

Smirkc  has  been  uncommonly  fuccefsful  both  in  the  drawing  and 
colouring  of  liis  flcetch  from  Don  Quixote,  which  combines  fpirited 
and  ftriking  execution  with  the  whimfical  and  ludicrous. 

The  Land-rtorm  of  Loutherbourg  is  replete  with  a variety  of  beau- 
ties which  cannot  be  ealily  deferibed,  but  are  felt  by  the  connoifleur 
on  the  firft  view. 

Gilpin’s  gift  to  the  academy,  on  his  admiffion  as  a member,  of 
Horfes  frightened  by  flafhes  of  lightning,  is  a tertimony  creditable 
to  his  own  talents,  and  worthy  of  being  preferved  by  the  fociety. 

Trefham  has  employed  his  pencil  on  a fcripiural  fubjeCf,  and  has 
given  to  Chrirt,  in  his  conference  with  Nicodemus,  a dignity  and 
imprelTion  that  exemplify  the  dignity  of  the  topic  which  he  under- 
took to  handle. 

Turner,  a young  artirt,  who  dirtinguirtted  Uimfelf  laft  exhibition 
by  a variety  of  excellent  pieces,  coniinues  to  fupport  the  reputation 
which  he  has  acquired. 

We  have  only  one  piece  from  Fufeli,  and  that  is  allegorical.  The 
fubjcdl  is  the  Cave  of  Spleen,  from  Pope’s  Rape  of  the  Lock;  and, 
though  objeftionable  in  fome  points,  it  is  however  entitled  to  a 
conliderable  degree  of  encomium. 

De  Wild  retains  his  fuperiority  in  the  exprelTion  of  dramatic  cha- 
rafler,  and  his  portraits  of  Muiiden  and  Fawcett  are  highly  de- 
feriptiveof  the  refpeftive  parrs  in  which  they  are  drawn. 

Sir  George  Beaumont  has  not  indulged  the  amateurs  this  feafon 
with  a finglc  landfeape  ; but  he  has  furnirtied  a very  ftriking  piefure 
of  a Woman,  living  in  a bleak  fituation,  expofed  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather. 

Among  the  portrait-painters.  Sir  William  Beechy,  Lawrence, 
iloppner,  Shee,  and  Northcote,  are  the  principal.  Sir  William 

Beeclxy’s 
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Bcechy’s  portrait  of  Mr.  Kemble  the  aftor,  and  Lawrence’s  pidfnre 
of  Mifs  Jennings,  which  is  a whole  length,  are  their  beft.  Shee 
has  been  peculiarly  happy  in  his  Portrait  of  an  Officer.  There  is  in 
the  man  and  the  horfe  an  uncommon  grandeur  of  outline,  and  a 
boldncls  of  effeff,  which  he  has  ieldom  produced  before. 

The  fculptural  pieces  of  Nollckens,  Banks,  and  Bacon,  are  full 
of  tafte  and  corre(51nefs ; and,  among  the  architeftural  defigns,  thofe 
of  Wyatt  and  Bonami  take  the  lead. 

LETTER  WRITTEN  TO  A MINISTER  who  was  very  fond 
OF  USING  HARD  WORDS  in  his  SERMONS. 

SIR,  The  unanimous  and  humillimous  defideration,  as  well  of 
your  parochian  as  hicceubiquitarian  illiterate  femipaganian  au- 
ditors, fubmidively  demondrateth,  That  although  your  fpacious 
proemiums,  and  fpecious  introduction  of  premifed  perfpicuity  in 
praedication,  do  inveigle  our  affeCtions,  for  the  meliorating  of  our 
minds,  and  indoctrinating  our  agricolatcd  intellects,  and  do  engage 
our  acroamatic  organs,  and  infix  our  ophthalms  for  the  better  inhi- 
bition of  the  dellicides  of  your  beatifying  inftruCtion,  yet,  through 
the  calliginous  fublimity  of  internexed  conundrums,  tonitruating 
with  obitrepcrous  cadencies,  you  rather  inanimate  and  obfufcate, 
than  illuminate  and  (cieiuificate,  our  abecedarian  conceptions,  fo 
that  commonly  we  return  as  plentifully  unedified,  as  when  we 
came  : — We,  therefore,  out  of  the  lenfe  of  our  foul’s  good  and 
benefiting  by  your  miniftry,  in  bonne  efperance  that  your  urbanity 
will  not  be  exalperatcd  at  the  prefentation  of  thefe  our  cordial 
defires,  do,  from  the  nadir  of  our  rulficity,  alrnacanterize  to  the 
very  zenith  of  your  unpafallelled  fphere  of  aCfivity,  in  conjunCfively 
requelling  that  yoiu"  ingenious  genius  would  be  placentiated  to  nu- 
triate  our  animal  appetites  with  intelligible  theology,  fuitable  to  ouf 
mod  paidonatical  apprehenfions,  and  to  recondue  your  facrocondite 
locutions  for  more  fcholaftic  aufcultators  and  fcholiafts,  and  that 
ourlelves,  fecond-felves,  junior  ones,  and  fervants,  all  of  ignora- 
mus’s offspring,  may  not  hear  you  evaporate  in  lycophronian  can- 
tharus,  and  gigantize  in  farraginous  raptures,  words  we  never  met 
with  in  holy  writ,  as  corollaries,  ephemeris,  and  fuch  other  fyf- 
fegifls,  or  heterogeneal  language  ; for  that,  without  dilucidation  of 
their  genuine  fignification,  we  lofe  the  gravy  and  fyflem  of  your 
doctrine,  and  our  common-fenfe  is  admiring  at  the  words  we  under- 
ftand  nor.  Being  therefore  anguftiated  with  a panic  timidity  of 
anotlier  Babel’s  refioration,  or  left  fome  fcfquiqepalian  falteni- 
banco  fliould  be  circumforaneate,  or  the  fp.agyric  bombaft  of  ho- 
licnliem  have  experimented  a metempfyehofis,  to  repuzzle  the  quin- 
tefTentials  of  our  ingeniofities  with  more  amalgamas,  cohobations, 
and  fixations,  we  lhall  quote  St.  Auftin’s  faying,  MalUm  ut  reprehen- 
dant  grammalici  quam  non  intdligant  populi\  and  we  wifh  it  may  be 
your  practice. 

And  now,  cximioiis  fir,  we  fupplicate  your  clemency  not  to  look 
upon  thefe  lines  as  derogatory  to  your  mod  exquifite  parts,  for  we 
rather  magnify  and  admire  fuch  egregious  acquifitions,  as  being  very 
fuitable,  and  much  in  requefi  ; and  of  fuch  Solomon’s  exclamation 
doth  well,  otherwife  St.  Paul’s  exprobation  of  barbarilm  may  be 
injected,  or  the  help  of  an  interpreter  required,  (lui  loquitur  lingua 
^ JcipJum 
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feipfum  adificat ; vam  tibi  bcnefacias,  fed  aliis  non  ezdificatur  : Jed  verbum 
’’fat  [apienti.  And  thus,  having  copulated  our  plebeian  endeavours, 
wc  exofculate  the  fubumbration  of  your  fubligacles  ; and  (ooncr 
lhall  tlie  fyrges  of  the  areniferous  fea  ignify  and  evaporate,  than  the 
chain  of  our  duty  be  in  the  leaft  unconcatenated  or  dilfolved  ; al- 
ways wilhing  you  health  and  happinel's,  &C. 

CELIBACY  OF  THE  FELLOWS  of  COLLEGES, 

IT  has  long  been  a catife  of  complaint,  that  the  rcfiriclion  of  ce- 
libacy laid  upon  fellows  of  colleges,  has  not  been  aboliflied  in 
both  of  our  univerfities.  A grace  was  lately  propofed  in  the  Cam- 
hridge  fenate,  but  without  fuccefs.  That  a clafs  of  men  who  are 
expcdled  to  (et  an  example  of  virtue  and  irreproachable  conduct, 
Ihould  be  excluded  from  a mode  of  life  difallowable  to  no  other,  is 
contrary  to  the  di61ates  of  Nature,  and  hollile  to  the  improvement 
of  religion  and  morality.  Unlefs  it  can  be  denied  that  clergymen 
are  endued  with  paflions  fimilar  to  other  men,  no  juft  argument 
can  he  alleged  in  favour  of  fuch  an  exception.  We  know  there 
will  be  many  adveiTaries  to  encounter,  many  obftacles  to  furniount, 
before  this  objedi  can  be  carried  into  effedl.  We  know  that  there 
are  many  amongft  you,  who,  having  palfed,  as  it  were,  their  me- 
ridian, w ill  difcountenance  it  in  toto  ; mapy  will  treat  it  with  luke- 
warmnefs  ; yet  many,  we  truft,  there  are,  who  will  be  ready  to 
elpoufe  its  caul'e. 

Amongft  the  objcdlions  ftarted  againft  this  propofal,  one  of  the 
principal  (eeuis  to  be,  that  the  fucceftion  will  become  (lower  in  every 
college  ; we  grant  it  may  be  fo,  yet  the  vacancies  occalioncd  by 
xnai  iiage  arc  comparatively  fo  very  few,  that  no  very  material  dif- 
ference will  be  felt  in  this  refpedt. 

Others  plead  that  the  univerfity  will  be  rendered  a feene  of  con- 
fufion,  and  that  there  w'ill  be  an  interruption  to  the  difeipline  of  it, 
w hen  it  is  filled  with  the  families  of  the  collegians. 

Others  afTert,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  univerfity  will  be  deferted 
by  its  profellbrs.  But  both  thefe  difadvantages  may  be  guarded 
againft  by  proper  regulations. 

Let  us  now  conlider  the  evils  that  arife  from  this  reftriftion  : and 
here  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  it  opens  a door  to  perjury  and  im- 
morality. A clergyman,  rcfpedtable  perhaps  in  every  other  inftance, 
when  debarred  from  the  haopinefs  and  comfort  of  an  honourable 
connedlion,  is  induced  to  enter  into  one  of  an  improper  kind,  which, 
if  known,  renders  him  an  object  of  cenfure  and  difrefpeiSf.  He 
gets  preferment  at  a lime  of  life  when  he  cannot  relinquifti  his  old 
habits,  and  fits  down  at  his  living  unenjoyed  when  obtained,  becaufe 
he  thinks  it  too  late  to  form  a new  connexion.  Others  there  are, 
who,  having  at  an  early  period  engaged  themfelves  to  women  of 
antiable  manners  and  genteel  > diication,  are  compelled  to  make  up 
thMr  minds  to  celibacy,  till  they  get  preferment  from  their  college. 
(Others  again  there  are,  who  are  tempted  to  infringe  tlie  laws  of  their 
refpedtive  locieties,  and  claiideftinely  to  commit  an  oflence  which 
may  polfibly  appear  to  them  to  be  a venial  one. 

Let  the  prefent  members  of  onr  learned  focieties  be  theobjefis  of 
our  attention,  and  fomc  method  may  hereafter  be  devlfed  to  remove 
any  detriment  that  might  accrue  to  their  fuccelTors. 
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T.pt  (his  prnpofal  be  ed  to  pafs  the  cnpiit,  tliat  the  fair  opinion 
of  the  two  ii'ti verlities  at  large  may  be  canvalllal,  and  let  the  heads 
exert  theiiildves  in  fiipport  ot'a  caiife  wltich,  both  in  a religions  and 
moral  point  of  view,  teems  lo  liighly  inicrelling  and  important. 
Tlie  following  arrangements  are  recommended  : iff.  Let  the  fellows 
be  allowed  to  marry  after  Co  many  years  Handing,  id.  Let  them 
not  be  allowed  to  bring  their  families  either  into  the  univerfity,  or 
witliin  a certain  diitance.  3d.  Let  fo  many  whofe  attendance  is  fe- 
qnired  for  the  inflnidtion  and  care  of  the  Hndents,  be  compelled  to 
retidence  in  their  refpeCtive  turns.  4tli.  Let  every  fellow  vdcate  his 
fellow  Ihip,  upon  iiiHitntion  to  any  ecclefialtical  benefice,  upon  fiiC- 
ceeding  to  an  eftate  either  real  or  perfonal,  on  accepting  a place  un- 
der government  for  life,  or  an  annuity  of  a certain  value,  icc.  &c. 

OBSERVATIONS  on  rtiK  WINTER  SLEEP  of  ANIMALS 

ANb  PLANTS. 

The  winter  Ileep  is  a very  fuigular  property  of  animals  and 
plants  ; and,  though  it  occurs  daily  before  our  eyes,  we  are 
not'able  to  explain  the  phenomena  with  which  it  is  attended.  In 
cold  countries  many  animals,  on  the  approach  of  winter,  retire  to 
their  fubterranean  abodes,  in  vviiicli  they  bury  themfelves  under  the 
fnow,  where  they  remain  five  or  lix  months  without  nourilhment  or 
motion  ; nay,  almoft  without  circulation  of  their  blood,  which  flows 
only  fluggiflily  and  in  the  widell  velfels.  Tlieir  pei  fpiration  is  al- 
moft imperceptible;  but  flill  they  lofe  fomething  by  it;  as  they 
enter  their  winter  quarters  in  very  good  condition,  and  are  ex- 
ceedingly tliin  when  they  return  from  them. 

Some  animals  enjoy  their  winter  fleep  under  the  earth,  and  others 
concealed  below  the  fnow  ; fome  for  tlie  lame  purpofe  creep  into 
the  holes  of  rocks,  and  others  below  ftones  or  the  bark  of ^treesk 
Some  kinds,  fuch  as  Iwallows  and  frogSj  can  pafs  the  winter  in 
marfhes  under  the  water.  In  this  Hate  many  of  thofe  expofed  to  the 
feverity  of  the  open  air  are  deHroyed  by  the  froft  when  it  is  violent; 
and,  even  fome  of  thofe  which  have  buried  themfelves  fhare  the 
like  fate. 

Plants  have  their  winter  deep  alfo  ; for,  during  the  period  of 
winter,  their  lap  flows  towards  the  root,  and  the  circulation  of  it, 
which  is  very  How,  takes  place  only  in  tlie  wideft  veflels.  Wer^ 
the  expanfion  of  the  fap  in  winter  as  conliderable  as  in  fummer,  it 
would  burfl  all  the  veflels  on  being  frozen. 

Several  obfervers  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  this  fingular 
circumftance  is  merely  accidental  ; andj  indeed,  no  difference  is 
found  in  the  internal  organization  of  tliofe  animals  which  have 
winter  deep,  and  thofe  which  liavc  not.  It  is  very  remarkable  that 
this  property  belongs  in  general  to  animals  of  prey.  As  thefe  have 
far  flronger  jowers  of  digcHion,  and  Hronger  digeftive  juices,  it 
would  appear  that  abflinence  from  food  for  fcveral  months  would 
to  them  be  hardly  poffiblc. 

Tlie  bear,  ilie  bat,  and  the  Iiedge-hog,  liave  winter  fleep  ; but  the 
white  bear  has  not.  As  the  latter  is  Iccnred  from  the  cold  by  his 
long  hair,  he  finds  nouriflmient  in  the  dead  whales  and  fcals  which 
are  call  on-fhore  by  tlie  waves. 
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The  eariJi-wonns  Iiave  winter  deep  ; but  aquatic-worms  very 
feldom.  Infeds,  as  well  as  tlicir  larva,  have  winter  deep.  But- 
terflies may  be  often  feen  fluttering  about  in  the  warm  days  of  fpring, 
after  having  fpent  the  wliole  winter  in  that  condition.  Amphibiousani- 
mals  have  winter  deep,  thofe  which  live  merely  in  the  ocean  excepted. 

Few  birds,  on  the  other  hand,  are  expofed  to  tills  Hate.  The 
greater  part  of  thele,  on  approach  of  winter,  retire  to  a milder 
climate,  where  they  can  find  more  abundant  nourithment. 

In  Iceland  tlie  dieep  have  winter  deep,  becaufe  in  that  country 
tliey  are  fullered  to  range  in  perfect  freedom.  In  the  winter  feafon 
therefore  they  may  be  feen  buried  under  the  fnow  and  in  the  bulhes, 
where  it  would  be  impolfible  for  them  to  remain  were  they  not  in 
tliat  condition. 

LOVE  AND  MARRIAGE. 

Mankind  were  not,  in  their  original,  divided  info  male  and 
female,  as  at  prefent ; but  each  individual  perfon  was  a com- 
pound of  both  fexes,  and  was  in  himfelf  both  luifband  and  wife, 
melted  down  into  one  living  creature.  This  union,  no  doubt,  was 
very  entire,  and  the  parts  very  well  adjuded  together,  fince  there 
relultcd  a pcrfetl  harmony  betwixt  the  male  and  female,  although 
they  were  obliged  to  be  infeparable  coinpanions.  A.nd  fo  great  was 
the  harmony  and  happinefs  flowing  from  it,  that  thefe  androgynes, 
or  men-women,  became  infolent  upon  their  profperity,  and  rebelled 
againll  the  gods.  To  punilh  them  for  this  temerity,  Jupiter  could 
contrive  no  better  expedient  than  to  divorce  the  male  part  from  the 
female  ; and  make  two  imperfect  beings  of  the  compound,  which 
was  before  fo  perfedf.  Hence  the  origin  of  men  and  women,  as 
diliimit  creatures.  But  notwithlianding  this  divifion,  fo  lively  is  our 
remembrance  of  the  happinefs  which  we  enjoyed  in  our  primeval 
ftate,  that  we  are  never  at  red  in  this  fituation  ; but  each  of  thefe 
halves  is  continually  fearching  through  the  whole  fpecies  to  find  the 
other  half,  which  was  broken  from  it  ; and,  when  they  meet,  they 
join  again  with  the  greatelt  fondnefs  and  fympathy.  But  it  often 
happens,  that  they  are  millaken  in  this  particular;  that  they  take 
fur  their  halt  what  no  way  correfponds  to  them  ; and  that  the  pacts 
do  not  meet  nor  join  in  with  each  other,  as  is  ul^ual  in  fraflures.  In 
this  cafe  the  union  is  foon  dilfolved,  and  each  part  is  fet  loofe  again 
to  hunt  for  its  lofi  lialf,  joining  itfelf  to  every  one  whom  it  meets 
byway  of  trial,  and  enjoying  no  red,  till  its  perfeft  fympathy  with 
its  partner  fliews,  that  it  has  at  lad  been  fuccefsful  in  its  endeavours. 

Wlien  Jupiter  had  feparated  the  male  from  the  female,  and  had 
quelled  their  pride  and  ambition  by  fo  feverean  operation,  he  could  not 
but  repent  him  of  the  cruelty  of  his  vengeance,  and  take  compaffion 
on  poor  mortals,  who  were  now  become  incapable  of  repofe  or, 
tranquillity.  Such  cravings,  fuch  anxieties,  arole,  as  made  them 
curie  their  creation,  and  think  exidence  itfelf  a punifliment.  In 
vain  had  they  recourfe  to  every  other  occupation  and  amufement. 
In  vain  did  tliey  feek  after  every  pleafure  of  lenfe  and  every  refine- 
ment of  realon.  Nothing  could  fill  that  void  in  their  hearts,  or  fup- 
ply  the  lois  ot  their  partners,  who  were  lb  latally  feparated  from 
tliem.  T o remedy  this  diforcier,  and  to  bellow  fome  comfort,  at 
kair,  ofj  ihe  human  race  in  their  forlorn  lituation,  Jupiter  fent  down 
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Love  and  II  vmen  to  colle«5l  tiic  broken  lialves  of  human  kind,  and 
piece  them  together  in  the  be(i  manner  polTible.  Tliefe  two 
deities  found  fuch  a prompt  difpofition  in  mankind  to  unite  again  in 
their  primitive  date,  that  they  proceeded  on  their  work  with  won- 
derful liiccefs  for  fome  time  ; till  at  lull,  from  many  unlucky  ac- 
cidents,diflenfion  arofe  between  them.  The  chief  counfellor  and.fa- 
voiirite  of  Hynten  was  Care,  who  was  continually  filling  his  patron’s 
head  with  profpe^ts  of  futurity  ; a fettleinent,  family,  children,  fer- 
vants  i fo  that  little  elle  was  regarded  in  all  the  matches  they  made. 
On  the  other  hand,  Love  had  thoien  Pleasure  for  his  favourite, 
who  was  as  pernicious  a counfellor  as  the  other,  and  would  never 
allow  Love  to  look  beyond  the  prefent  momentary  gratification,  or 
the  fatisfying  the  prevailing  inclination.  Thefe  two  favourites  be- 
came, in  a little  time,  irreconcileable  enentics,  and  made  it  their  chief 
bufinefs  to  undermine  each  other  in  all  their  undertakings.  No 
I'ooner  had  Love  fixed  upon  two  halves,  which  he  was  cementing 
together,  and  forming  to  a clofe  union,  but  Care  inlimiates  himfeli, 
and,  bringing  Hymen  along  with  him,  dilTolves  the  union  produced 
by  Love,  and  joins  each  half  to  fome  other  half,  which  he  had  pro- 
vided for  it.  To  be  revenged  of  this,  Pleafure  creeps  in  upon  a 
pair  already  joined  by  Hymen;  and,  calling  Love  to  his  afiiflance, 
they  underhand  contrive  to  join  each  half  by  fecret  links  to  halves 
which  Hymen  was  wholly  unacquainted  with.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore this  quarrel  was  felt  in  its  pernicious  confequences  ; and  fuch 
complaints  arofe  before  the  throne  of  Jupiter,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  fummon  the  offending  parties  to  appear  before  him,  in  order  to 
give  an  account  of  their  proceedings. — After  hearing  the  pleadings 
on  both  fides,  he  ordered  an  immediate  reconcilement  between  Love 
and  Hymen,  as  the  only  expedient  for  giving  happinefs  to  mankind  : 
and,  that  he  might  be  fure  this  reconcilement  would  be  durable,  he 
laid  his  llridl  injunftions  on  them  never  to  join  any  halves  without 
confulting  their  favourites  Care  and  Pleafure,  and  obtaining  the 
confent  of  both  to  the  conjunftion.  Where  this  order  is  (IriQly 
oblerved,  the  androgyne,  or  man-woman,  is  perfe<:^tly  reflored,  and 
the  human  race  enjoy  the  fame  happinefs  as  in  their  primeval  (late. 
The  feam  is  fcarcely  perceived  that  joins  the  two  beings  together  ; 
but  both  of  them  combine  to  form  one  perfect  and  happy  creature. 

MAY  GAMES. 

IN  ancient  times  it  was  ufual,  on  the  ift  of  May,  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  London  to  relbrt  to  the  (urrounding  woods  and  meadows 
to  partake  of  thediverfions  called  May  Games,  which  were  not  con- 
fined to  the  lower  claffes,  but  were  equally  the  entertainment  of  per- 
fons  the  higheft  rank. 

On  the  ill  of  May,  1515,  King  Henry  VIII.  and  Q^cen  Catlierine, 
with  many  lords  and  ladies,  rode  a Maying  from  Greenwich  to  the 
high  ground  of  Shooter’s  Hill,  wiiere  they  were  received  )iy  two 
hundred  tall  yeomen,  all  clothed  in  green,  with  green  hoods  and 
bows  and  arrows. 

On  the  invitation  of  the  gentleman  who  afiTumed  the  charafler  of. 
Robin  Hood,  the  king  and  queen,  with  their  retinue,  entered  the 
Green  Wood,  where,  in  arbours  made  of  boughs  intermixed  with 
Uowers,  they  were  regaled  with  venifon  and  wine. 
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RED  SNOW  FOUND  ON  THE  ALPS. 

When  M.  de  SanfTure  explored  mount  Breven,  for  the  firfl 
time,  ih  the  year  1760,  lie  found  in  (eveial  places  on  a decli- 
vity fnow  (fill  remaining,  and  was  not  a little  fiirprifed  to  (ee  the 
fiirfaceof  it,  in  various  parts,  tinged  with  a very  lively  red  colour. 
This  colour  was  brighteff  in  the  middle  of  fuch  fpots  as  had  their 
centres  more  depreded  than  the  edges,  or  where  different  planes  co- 
vered wifli  fnow  feemed  to  be  joined  to  each  other.  When  he  exa- 
niined  this  fnow  more  clofely,  lie  remarked  tliut  its  rednels  proceeded 
from  a very  fine  powder  mixed  w ith  it,  and  vvhich  had  penetrated  to 
the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  but  no  farther.  It  did  not  appear 
that  this  powder  had  come  from  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain, 
becaufe  fome  of  it  was  foutid  in  pl.sces  at  a confiderable  diltance 
from  the  rocks  and  much  lower  down  ; and  it  appeared  alfo  that  it 
had  not  been  conveyed  thither  by  the  winds,  becaufe  it  was  not  dil- 
pofed  in  (fripes  or  in  the  form  of  radii.  The  moft  probable  con- 
jedfure  therefore  was,  that  it  was  a produ6fion  of  the  fnow  itlelf,  or 
the  remains  of  its  partial  melting  lufpended  at  its  fiirtace  as  in  a 
€lti e when  the  v\ ater  palled  through  it.  What  feemed  to  favour 
this  conjeffure  fiill  more,  was,  that  tlie  colour  at  the  edges  of  the 
hollow  places  where  little  water,  had  funk  down  was  extremely 
faint;  and,  on  Uie  other  hand,  (hewed  it  felf  (Ironger  in  thole  parts 
w here  the.greated  quantity  of  water  feemed  to  have  penetrated. 

M.  de  Sau(Turc  took  a tumbler  full  of  this  fnow',  as  he  had  no 
other  veffel  with  him,  and  held  it  in  his  hand  till  the  fnow  melted, 
when  he  (bon  faw'  the  red  dufi  depofit  itfelf  at  the  bottom.  Its  co- 
lour then  did  not  appear  fo  dazzling  as  before,  and  when  dry  it  lo(f 
it  entirely  ; it  decreafed  allb  in  quantity,  fo  as  almoft  to  appear 
nothing. 

Next  year  M.  de  Sauffure  afeended  the  Breven,  and  found  on  it  a 
quantity  of  the  fame  kind  of  red  fnow,  fome  of  which  he  fqueezed 
clofely  together  and  put  into  a large  handkerchief,  but  before  he 
got  home  it  was  entirely  diffolved  by  the  heat  of  the  fun.  It  was 
not,  however,  on  the  Breven  alone  that  he  difeovered  fnow  of  this 
kind  ; for  he  found  pf  it  on  all  the  high  mountains  of  the  Alps, 
about  the  fame  feafon  of  the  year,*  and  in  fimilar  fituations  ; fo  that 
he  was  much  furprifed  thqt  authors  who  had  written  refpebling  the 
Alps,  fuch  as  Scheuchzer,  had  made  no  mention  of  it.  It  is,  in-, 
deed,  true,  that  it  is  found  only  in  hollows,  where  the  fnow  lies  deep, 
and  at  a leafon  of  the  year  when  the  melting  of  it  has  proceeded  to  a 
certain  degree  ; for,  when  none  of  the  fnow  or  when  very  little  of  it 
has  been  melted,  the  duff  is  tlien  in  too  fmall  quantity  to  attrabi  the 
eye  ; and,  if  the  melting  has  proceeded  too  far,  the  whole  of  the 
powder  has  paffed  through  with  the  water,  and  it  becomes  equally 
invifible.  Befides,  towards  the  end  of  the  melting,  a great  many 
foreign  particles  and  Impurities,  conveyed  thither  by  tlie  wind,  are 
mixed  with  it,  fo  that  its  colour  is  no  longer  diftinguilhable. 

In  the  year  1778,  when  M.  de  Sauffure  was  on  mount  St.  Bernard, 
'he  found  a great  deal  of  the  fame  kind  of  (now.  He  colledled  as 
much  of  it  as  he  polfibly  could  ; and  Mr.  Murrith,  an  experienced 
iiaturalift,  colletled  of  it  alfo;  fo  that  they  were  enabled  to  make 
fome  experiments.  On  account  of  its  great  fpecific  gravity,  M.  de 
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Saufflire  treated  this  red  powder  as  an  earth,  firft  with  diftillcd 
yinegar,  but  l>e  employed  fo  little  that  he  had  no  refult.  He  then 
boiled  it  in  the  muriatic  acid,  and  obtained  a foliition,  which,  when 
carefully  dillilled  and  filrred,  had  lb  brown  a colour  that  he  was 
quite  at  a lofs  refpe«5ting  the  nature  of  this  fubflance.  He  therefore 
applied  it  to  the  blow-pipe,  and  obferved  that  it  flamed  with  a 
liiiell  like  that  of  burnt  vegetables. 

This  experiment  induced  \I.  de  SatilTure  to  digefl  forty  grains  of 
the  powder  in  Ipirit  of  wine  ; and,  having  filtered  the  folution,  he 
found  that  the  relidue  weighed  leven  grains  lels  ; the  Ipirit  of  wine 
had  beconie  of  a golden  yellow  colour.  He  then  diftilled  it  in  a 
balneum  maricT,  and  the  fpirit  of  wine  came  off  perfeifly  pure. 
An  oily  tranl'parent  matter  of  a golden  browm  colour,  which  by  the 
warmth  of  the  balneum  mariae  had  not  become  dry,  remained  at  the 
bottom  of  tlie  retort.  This  oily  matter  had  a fmell  like  that  of  wax, 
which  it  emitted  alfo  when  burning.  The  depofit,  which  the  fpirit 
of  wine  had  not  diffolved,  was,  in  regard  to  its  extrailive  part,  alfo 
inflammable  ; and  the  allies  which  remained  after  it  was  burnt,  tho’ 
they  did  not  feem  alkaline,  were  fufed  by  the  blow-pipe  into  a 
porous  kind  of  greenilh  glafs. 

Thele  experiments  feem  to  prove  that  this  powder  was  a vegetable 
fiibftance,  and  probably  the  farina  of  fome  flower,  M.  de  Sanffure 
was  acquainted  with  no  plant  in  Swifferland  that  produced  red  farina 
in  fuch  abundance  as  to  tinge  the  (now  of  the  Alps  red  ; efpecially 
when  it  is  confidered  that  a great  deal  of  it  mull  be  loll  before  it 
can  reach  the  fpots  where  the  red  fnow  is  found.  But  the  action  of 
light,  perhaps,  may  firll  give  it  its  red  colour;  and,  in  regard  to  its 
fpecific  gravity,  that  is  not  lurprifmg,  as  by  its  long  continuance  on 
the  fnow  it  mult,  on  account  of  the  repeated  flow  meltings,  receive 
fuch  an  accumulation  of  particles  as  to  become  denfe  and  heavy. 

IM.  de  Sanffure  communicated  his  Uifeovery  to  M.  Bonnet,  who 
adviled  him  to  examine  the  pAwder  with  a microfeope,  in  order  to 
fee  whether  it  exhibited  the  appearance  of  the  farina  of  flowers, 
f He  did  fo  6 ith  tlie  greatell  care  and  the  belt  glalfes,  but  he  could 
not  difeover  the  leall  regularity  in  its  form. 

Though  M.  de  SaufTurc  found  this  powder  in  different  places  on 
• the  Alps,  he  however  afks,  whether  it  be  very  common,  and  whether 
it  be  found  on  the  liigh  mountains  in  different  countries  and  different 
climates,  fuch,  for  example,  as  the  Cordilleras  f Thefe  qneftions 
f deferve  certainly  to  be  examined  ; and,  though  it  be  probable  that 
' this  powder  confiffs  of  the  farina  of  flowers,  it  is  not  altogether  im- 
j pofftble  that  it  may  be  an  earth  feparated  by  the  fnow  itl'elf,  and  pof- 
l'  feffing  fome  inflammable  properties  called  fortli  by  the  immediate 
adlion  of  the  light  and  heat  of  the  fun,  which  ffiines  v.'ith  lb  much 
V livclinefs  in  the  pure  air  of  thefe  elevated  regions, 

' ACCOUNT  OF  THK  NEW  INSECTS  so  prejudicial  to 
t APPLE-TREES  ; and  a Method  for  extirpating  them. 

WITHIN  thefe  few  years  an  infefl,  before  unknown  in  this 
country,  has  made  its  appearance  in  the  Britilh  orchards, 
! which,  if  means  are  not  gcticrally  taken  to  root  it  out,  will  in  a 
.'i  fhort  period  deftroy  every  apple- tree  in  tlie  kingdom.  It  exhibits 
upon  the  trees  the  appearance  of  a white  cfflorefcence,  like  what 

may 
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Jnay  be  fonietimcs  fecn  on  ftones^  in  the  fields  : this  fecras,.  however, 
to  be  only  the  habitation  of  the  infects,  which  exift  in  millions 
wherever  they  have  once  lodged  themfelvcs.  On  bruifiiTg  the  ef- 
florefcence-Hke  matter  between  the  fingers,  a deep  red-coloured 
fluid  like  blood  is  expreffed,  and  which  prolsably  is  of  that  iviture. 
Already  have  feveral  valuable  orchards  been  much  injured  by  tliis 
infeft,  which  corrodes  the  apple-trees  In  fuch  a manner  as  at  la!l 
completely  to  deftroy  their  organization  and  to  kill  thorn,  withotit 
the  proprietors,  many  of  them  at  leaft,  even  once  fulpedtuig  the 
caufe.  We  hope  what  we  now  flate  w ill  be  the  means  of  making  the 
fafl  generally  known,  and  of  inducing  every  perfon  imerelted  to 
co-operate  in  rooting  them  out. 

We  are  happy  in  having  it  in  our  power  to  give  them  the  recipe 
of  a cheap  compofition  difeovered  by  William  Forfyth,  Efq.  his 
iiiajdiy’s  gardener  at  Kenfington,  which  has  been  found  eft'e6iually 
to  anfwer  the  purpofe.  It  is  as  follows  : 

To  one  hundred  gallons  of  human  nrine  and  one  bufliet  of  lime 
add  cow-dung  to  bring  it  to  the  confiftence  of  paint.  With  this 
compofition  anoint  the  trees.  The  prefent  is  the  proper  feafon  for 
applying  it.  If  the  white  efflorefcence-like  fubftance  in  which  tlie 
infers  are  lodged  has  made  its  appearance,  it  (hould  previouliy  be 
biufhed  off. 

agricultural  miscellanies. 

TH  E firing  of  hay,  though  it  is  flacked  while  too  green,  is 
lefs  common  about  Newcaflle  than  in  nioft  other  parts  of  fliCv 
country.  This  is  owing  to  the  following  precaution  being  in  general 
praflice  in  the  above  neighbourhood  : The  farmers  fluff  a fack  as 
hard  as  they  can  with  hay,  and  tie  the  top  tight  with  a cord  ; they 
then  make  the  rick  round  the  fack,  which  they  puli  up  as  the  rick 
advances  in  height ; and  it  is  pulled  out  at  the  top  wlren  the  rick  is 
finilhed.  Thus  a tunnel  is  left  in  the  nsiddle  of  tire  hay,  which 
admits  a circulation  of  air,  and  prevents  the  heat  which  might  other- 
wife  occafion  its  deflrudioa. 

An  experiment  of  conliderable  extent  has  been  made  in  cultivating 
mofs  ground,  belonging  to  the  eflale  of  Pottiefhall,  near  Batligaie  ; 
other  molfes  adjoining  and  in  the  neighbourhood  have  alfo  begun  to 
be  cultivated  in  the  fame  manner ; and  it  is  hoped  every  gentleman 
who  has  mofs  on  his  lands  will  follow  this  laudable  example,  and 
give  encouragement  to  their  tenants  and  others  to  do  fo. 

To  prtvmt  Flies  ieazing  Horfes. — Take  the  tops  or  any  tender  part 
of  elder,  from  which  exprefs  the  juice,  and  mix  it  with  hog’s  lard 
till  it  is  of  the  confiflency  of  proniatum.  Apply  it  to  thole  parts 
the  flies  in  general  come  to,  and  they  will  avoid  it.  1 he  utility  of 
this  method  has  been  often  experienced  in  the  New  Forefl,  againfl 
the  forefl  fly  ; and  elder  boughs  will  keep  off  fmaller  flies  from  the 
heads  of  horfes. 


At  a time  when,  from  a laudable  principle  of  public  fpirit,  exer- 
tions are  making  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  for  improving  the 
breed  of  cattle,  the  following  particulars  may  not  be  unacceptable 
to  the  pradlical  hufbandman  : — In  the, coiirfe  of  the  laft  century  the 
Dutch,  convinced  by  the  fuccefs  with  which  pigeons,  tmkies,  and 

other 
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other  foreign  animals,  had  been  tranfplanted  into  Europe,  that  o- 
thers,  when  once  accuftoined  to  the  air  of  that  quarter,  might  like- 
wile  become  more  fruitful  in  it,  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies  a kind 
of  Ihecp,  larger  than  the  common  ftieep  of  Europe,  and  clothed  with 
a wool  little  inferior  to  that  of  England  ; and  this  kind  of  Iheepfuc- 
cecded  lo  well  in  the  Texel  and  Eaft  Frielland,  that  the  ewes  ufed  to 
have  tour  lambs  a-year.  This  agrees  with  the  oblervation,  that 
(heep  generally  thrive  much  better  when  removed  from  a hot  to-a 
cold  climate,  than  when  removed  from  a cold  to  a hot  climate.  The 
flieep  ot  thisfpecies,  bred  in  the  Texel,  give  fleeces  weighing  from 
ten  tofixteen  pounds,  and  of  a wool  fo  long,  fo  fine,  and  fd  lilky, 
that  it  pall'es  tor  Englifh  wool.  Some  of  this  breed,  which  the  Dutch 
had  permitted  the  Flemings  to  tranfport  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lille  and  Varireton,  I'ucceeded  fo  well,  that  the  whole  race  has  llnce 
obtained  the  name  of  Spanilh  Iheep. 

TheSv\edes,  though  lituated  in  a more  fevere  climate,  tried  the 
fame  experiment  on  fome  Englilh  Iheep  ; and  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that 
they  now  can  faoaft  of  wool  of  their  own  growth  equal  to  that  of  the 
growth  of  England,  or  even  of  Spain  itfelf. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Thibet,  which  lies  to  the  northward  of  Hindo- 
ftaii,  and  is'feparated  from  it  by  a range  of  high  mountains,  there  is 
a ver\’  peculiar  and  extreinely-valuable  breed  of  llieep,  which,  in 
tlie  opinion  of  people  whohave  vifited  the  country,  might  prove  an 
acqnilition  of  vaft  importance  to  our  lettlements  in  the  Eaft.  They 
are  of  afmallbreed,  not  differing  from  our  Iheep  in  figure,  except 
that  their  tails  are  very  broad  ; but  their  fleeces,  with  refpedl  to  the 
finenefs,  length,  and  beauty,  of  the  wool,  are  incomparably  fupe- 
riortoall  others  yet  known.  The  wool  of  thefe  flieep  is  the  material 
fronj  w hich  is  maiuifaiSlured  the  lhawl,  the  niofl  delicate  woollen  ma- 
nufaefure  in  the  world,  fo  highly  prized  in  the  Eaft,  and  of  late  years 
well  known  in  England.  The  tails  of  thefe  Iheep  fell  very  high,  and 
are  ufed,  mounted  on  fllver  handles,  for  bruflies  to  chafe  away  tfie 
flies.  At  the  time  Mr.  Haflings  left  Bengal,  he  had  fome  of  thefe 
T liibet  flieep  in  his  paddock. 

The  following  remarks  have  been  fent  us  relative  to  the  breed  of 
Iheep  in  the  ifle  of  Man. — The  rot  is  Icarcely  known  among  them  ; 
but  a dilorder  prevails,  occafioned  by  earing  a particular  weed,  which 
the  Manks  call  ouxu.  Its- leaf  dcllroys  the  liver,  and  in  about  twelve 
months  caules  the  animal’s  deatli.  On  opening  the  Iheep,  this  leaf 
is  found  attached  to  its  livqr,  and  transformed  into  an  animal  having 
apparent  life  and  motion,  and  retaining  its  lhape  as  an  herb. 

^panijh  H'ool. — The  follow  ing  account  of  the  care  and  treatment 
of  Iheep  by  the  Spanilh  flock-mafters,  with  a view  to  the  preferva- 
tion  ot  their  wool,  is  extracted  from  a work  of  admitted  authenti- 
city, and  may  be.  interefUng  to  many  in  this  country  : 

In  Spai'fi  there  are  two  kinds  of  Iheep  ; the  coarfe-wooled  fheep, 
who  remain  all  their  lives  in  their  native  country,  and  who  are 
hoiifed  every  night  in  winter;  and  the  fine- wooled  Iheep,  who  are  all 
their  lives  in  the  open  air,  and  travel  every  I'ummer  from  the  cold 
mountains  of  the  northern  parts  of  Spain,  to  feed  all  the  winter  on 
tlie  loutherii  warm  plains  of.  Andalufia,  Manca,  and  Eftramadura. 

From  a computation  made  with  utmolt  accuracy,  it  has  appeared, 
that  there  arc  five  millions  of  finc-wooled  Iheep  in  Spain.  Ten  thou- 
fand  Iheep  compofc  a flock,  which  is  divided  into  ten  tribes.  One 
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man  lias  the  condufling  of  all.  He  has  authority  over  fifty  fhepherd^ 
and  fifty  dogs,  five  to  each  tribe. 

The  firft  Uung  die  Iheplierd  does  when  the  flock  returns  from  tire 
foiith  to  their  fiiniiner  downs,  is  to  give  them  as  much  f.ilt  as  they 
•will  eat ; every  owner  allows  his  flock  of  looo  flicep  lOO  azoves  or  25 
quintals  of  fait,  which  the  flock  eats  in  about  five  months  ; they  eat 
none  in  their  journey,  nor  in  their  winter  walk.  This  haS  ever  been 
the  cufloin,  and  it  is  the  true  reafon  why  the  kings  of  Spain  cannot 
raife  the  price  of  fait  to  tlie  height  it  is  in  France,  for  it  would 
tempt  tlie  (hepherds  to  flint  the  (lieep,  which,  it  is  believed,  would 
weaken  their  conftitutions  and  degrade  the  wool.  1 he  (hepherd 
places  fifty  or  fixty  flat  ftoneg  at  about  five  fleps  from  each  other,  and 
flrews  fall  upon  each  ftonc  : he  leads  the  flock  flovvly  though  the 
ftones,  and  every  fheep  eats  to  his  liking. 

Dr.  Marx,  an  eminent  German  phyfician,  lately  publiflied  fome 
experiments,  Ihewing  that  fo  common  a produflion  as  the  acorn  may 
be  converted  to  many  lalutary  purpofes.  The  do6lor  aferibes  great 
medical  virtues  to  a kind  of  cofl'eemade  from  acorns, and  the  method 
of  preparing  it  is  as  follows  ; — Take  found  and  ripe  acorns,  peel  off 
the  (hell  or  hulk,  divide  the  kcrnelsj  dry  them  gradually,  and  then 
roaft  them  in  a dole  vclfel  or  roafter,  keeping  them  conftantly  flir- 
ring.  In  doing  which  efpecial  care  mull  be  taken  that  they  be  not 
burnt  or  over-roalied,  cither  of  which  would  be  hurtful.  The 
dotlor  recommends  half  an  ounce  of  thefe  roaited  acorns,  ground 
and  prepared  like  coffee,  to  be  taken  morning  and  evening,  either 
alone  or  mixed  with  coffee  and  fweetened  with  fugar,  either  with  or 
without  milk.  The  author  fays,  that  acorns  have  been  always 
efleenied  a w holefonie  nutriment  for  men,  and  that  by  their  medical 
qualities  they  have  been  found  to  cure  flimy  obftrudions  in  the 
vifeera,  and  to  remove  nervous  complaints. 

An  ingenious  mechanic  at  Manchefter,  has  produced  feveral  fpe- 
cimens  ol  a kind  of  cloth  made  of  thread  obtained  from  the  flalk  of 
the  common  ftinging-nettle,  after  being  prepared  exadly  in  the 
fame  manner  as  hemp  and  flax.  It  feems  that  the  workmen  who 
wove  thefe  fpecimens,  and  otliers  who  have  accurately  examined 
them,  are  of  opinion,  that  fluffs  of  a fine  and  lafling  quality,  warm 
and  pliant,  and  of  an  uniform  confiflence,  may  be  produced  in  large 
quantities  from  the  thread  of  the  nettle. 

A letter  from  Kingflon,  Jamaica,  fays,  “ The  Bourbon  cane,  being 
fo  wonderfully  prodii61ive,  will  be  a foiirce  of  incalculable  riches  to 
this  ifland  ; two  acres  and  a half  of  them,  ctit  on  VVilliamsfield 
eftate,  in  St,  Thotuas  in  the  Vale,  nvade  nearly  eight  hogflieads  of 
fine  clear  and  flrong-grained  fugar,  each  hogfhead  weighing  upwards 
of  16  cwt.” 

Colonel  Lyons,  a native  of  Vermont,  and  member  of  Congrefs, 
has  lately  difeovered  a method  of  making  paper  of  the  bafs-tree, 
which  equals  that  made  ot  rags  in  every  thing  but  the  colour. 

A manufaiffory  is  eftablilhiug  at  Norwicli  for  making  flockings, 
gloves,  pieces  for  waifleoats,  See.  of  the  hair  of  rabbits,  fpun  with 
lilk  to  fupply  the  want  of  length.  From-  the  fpecimens  that  have 
been  produced,  it  is  fuppoled  this  project  will  prove  a very  advan* 
iageous  uudertaking. 
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Wliile  travelling  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  Mr.  Parke  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  oblerving  the  comliuft  of  that  remarkable  bird, 
called  the  honey-guide,  niontioned  by  Dr.  Sparman,  and  other  na- 
turalifls  who  have  travelled  into  Africa.  It  is  a curious  fpecies  of 
the  wokow,  and  derives  its  name  from  its  fingtilar  quality  of  difeo- 
vering  w ild  lioney  to  travellers.  Honey  is  the  favourite  food  of  this 
bird ; and,  morning  and  evening  being  the  time  of  feeding,  it  is  then 
heard  calling  in  a (lirill  tone  cherr,  chirr,  which  the  honey-hunters 
carehilly  attend  to  as  the  fummons  to  the  chnee.  At  lalt  tlie  bird  is 
obferved  to  hover  lor  a tew  minutes  over  a certain  fpot,  and  then 
filently  retiring  to  a neighbouring  bulli,  or  other  refting  place,  the 
hunters  are  lure  ot  finding  the  bees  nelt  in  that  identical  fpot,  whe- 
ther it  be  in  a tree,  or  in  the  crevice  of  a rock.  The  bee-hunters 
never  fail  to  leave  a Imall  portion  for  their  condmStor,  but  commonly 
take  care  not  to  leave  fo  much  as  would  fatisfy  its  hunger.  The 
bird’s  appetite  being  only  whetted  by  this  parfimony,  it  is  obliged 
to  commit  a fecond  treafon,  by  dilcovering  another  bees  neft,  in 
hopes  of  a better  falary.  It  is  farther  obferved,  that  the  nearer  the 
bird  approaches  to  the  hidden  hive,  the  more  frequently  it  repeats 
. its  call,  and  feems  the  more  impatient. 

Gleaning. — After  all  that  has  been  faid  for  and  againftthc  prac- 
tice ot  gleaning  corn,  perhaps  the  molt  conclufive  arguments  may  be 
found  in  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Colquhoun’s  Treatife  on  the 
Police  of  the  Metropolis.  “If  fome  general  regulations  could  be 
eftablifiied  by  law  to  prevent  the  gleaning  of  corn  except  for  the  be- 
nefitof  the  farmers,  infinite  advantages  would  arile  in  the  preferva- 
tion  of  the  honeffy  of  a great  number  of  the  labouring  people  in  the 
country,  whofe  morals  are  completely  ruined  in  early  life  through 
this  medium  alone.  Parents  take  their  children  to  the  fiefds  during 
harved:,  exhibiting  an  example  too  often  to  infants,  which  reconciles 
them  at  mature  years  to  habits  of  pilfering,  ruinous  to  themfclves 
and  to  fociety.  It  would  perhaps  be  better  for  farmers  to  pay  double 
wages  to  gleaners  than  to  permit  gleaning  on  their  own  account.— 
The  mifehief  arifing  from  it  mud  be  obvious  to  every  country  niagif- 
trate  : it  fird  toadies  the  children  of  cottagers  to  become  thieves  in  a 
little  way,  and  afterwards  ferves  as  a cover  for  more  extenfive  depre- 
dations ; for  almod  every  thief,  charged  with  dealing  corn,  pretends 
it  was  obtained  by  gleaning.” 

Account  of  a Provifion  made  upon  an  Inclofure  for  fup plying  the  Poor  with 
Fuel,  by  Edward  Parry,  F.fq. 

Upon  the  inclofure  of  the  parith  of  Little  Dunham,  in  Norfolk,  in 
the  year  1794,  being  lojd  of  the  manor,  1 got  a claufe  inferred,  di- 
reding  the  commillioners  to  fet  out  a parcel  of  land,  to  be  called  The 
Poor’s  Edate,  to  be  veded  in  the  lord  of  the  manor,  redor,  churcli- 
wardens,  and  overfeers  of  the  poor,  for  the  time  being,  and  to  be 
let  by  them  for  twenty-one  years  on  leale  ; the  rents  and  profits  to  be 
laid  out  by  them  in  fuel,  to  be  delivered  at  the  cottages  of  the  pooc 
in  fuch  proportions  as  the  trudees  diould  think  proper. 

Alihougli  the  prejudices  of  the  poor  againd  the  inclofure  were  ve- 
ry great  before  it  took  place,  the  moment  they  faw  the  land  inclofed, 
and  let  as  the  poor’s  cllate  for  twenty-ono  years,  by  ainflion,  at  the 
rate  of  50I.  a-year,  (although  edimated  by  the  commidioners  at  only 
2ol.a-)ear,)  they  were  liighly  gratified. 

VoL.  IV.  No.  6j.  3 F 
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MEETING  OF  ASTRONOMERS  at  GOTHA. 

The  following  account  of  tire  objc<fIs  difculTed  by  Lalande  and  ' 
the  German  allronomers,  &c.  who  met  lad  fummer  at  Gotha, 
has  been  publilhed  by  I’rofelfor  Bode,  of  Berlin,  in  his  Adronomi- 
cal  Almanac  for  the  year  i8oi. 

,In  (he  month  of  January,  1798,  Lalande  gave  public  notice  that 
he  intended,  in  the  courle  of  tlte  hinimer,  to  make  a tour  to  Gotha, 
partly  to  fee  the  celebrated  obfervatory  at  that  place,  and  partly  to 
pay  a vilit  to  his  learned  friend  tjiid  old  correfpondent  Major  Von 
Zach.  On  this  occafion  he  widied,  in  particular,  to  forma  perfonal 
acquaintance  with  feveral  German  adionomers,  fome  of  whom  had 
long  kept  up  an  epidolary  correfpondence  with  him  ; and  many  of 
them,  among  whom  I was  one,  received  the  mpd  flattering  invitation 
to  meet  him.  . , 

I refolvcd  t6  undertake  this  jaunt  ; to  which  I was  encouraged, 
in  particular,  by  M.  Von  Hahn,  of  Remplin,  who,  however,  w'as 
not  able  toactompany  me.  1 accordingly  obtained  his  majedy’s  per- 
niidion  ; and  having  learned  that  Lalande,  with  his  niece,  Madame  ’ 
le  Eran^ais,  had  anived  at  Gotha  on  the  25th  of  July,  I fetout  the  i 

7th  of  Augud  by  Leipfig,  Naumburg,  and  Erfurt  ; and  on  the  9th  'j 

reached  CJotha,  whe,re  1 had  the  pleafure  of  becoming  perfonally  ac-  | 
quaiuted  with  the  long-celebrated  meritorious  French  adronomer  • j 
and  his  learned  niece,  and  of  embracing  my  worthy  friend  V'^on  , 

Zach.  At  the  duke’s  court  I met  with  the  mod  gracious  reception  ; J 

but  the  uufavourablenefs  of  the  weather  deprived  me,  in  a great  ' 
meafure,  of  the  fatisfadliOn  of  ufing  the  nofile  itidruments  in  the 
obfervatory  ; for,  during  tbe  time  which  I fpent  there  fo  agreeably, 
the  atmolphere  was  overcad, fand  dorms  and  rain  prevailed.  The 
adionotiiers  and  others  prefent  were, — ProfelTor  Klugel,  Profelfor  < 
Gilbert,  and.M.  Pider,  fecretary  of  the  pod-office,  from  Halle; 
Profedbr  Seyfl'er,  from  Gottingen  ; M.  Kohler,  and  M.  Seyfl'ert, 
from  Drefden  ; M.  Schaubach,  from  Meiningen  ; and"  M.  Feer, 
archite.5f,  from  Zurich.  The  other  German  literati,  wlio  had  re- 
ceived an  invitation,  fent  cxcufes  for  not  accepting  it. 

Among  the  various  adronomical  and  mathematical  objefls  dif- 
cuded  on  this  occafion  were  the  following: 

Lalande  widied  that  the  decimal  fydem,  fome  time  ago  propofed 
in  France  to  be  ufecl  in  adronomical  and  mathematical  calculations, 
in  the  divifion  of  tiijie  and  of  the  circle,  in  indruments  for  long 
meafure,  in  weights,  coins,  &c.  might  be  introduced  into  Germany. 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  reprefented  to  him  the  difficulties,  in  re- 
gard to  common  life,  which  oppofed,  and  which  w'ould  perhaps 
ever  oppofe,  the  general  adoption  of  tjiis  fydem,  otherwife  ufeful 
in  calculation  ; and,  that  men  of  letters  were  the  lead  of  all  fit  to 
remove  thefe  difficulties;  we,  how-ever,  agreed  that  in  future  we 
would  favour  this  I’vdetn  more  in  our  writings,  in  order  to  make  it  J 
better  known  ; and  we  at  the  fame  time  exprefled  a hope  that  the 
national  ihditute  of  Paris  would  tranfmit  to  us  the  new  tables  for 
.the  decimal  calculation,  as  foon  as  they  were  publidied,  which  La- 
Idiide  promifed  to  ufe  his  intered  to  efteid’.  , - 

He  mrTitioned  allb  the  general  adoption  of  the  new  dandard  pro-  ^ 
poled  111  Fiance,  called  ihe  Metre,  or  the  linear  unity  of  10,000,000 
• I pans 
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parts  of  a qiiaMiant  of  tlie  cartli’s  inericiian ; bccaufc,  in  liis  opinion,  ^ 
it  was  borrowed  from  Nature  itfclf,  ami  therefore  was  equally  proper 
for  all  nations.  But  wc  could  give  him  very  liiile  hope  in  regard  to 
the  iiWroduftion  of  the  metre  in  Germany;  ciperially  as  the  hiencli 
foot  is  already  tiled  in  comparing  meafiires,  and  its  exatl  length 
every  wjiere  known.  We,  however,  refolved  to  give  foreign  mea-, 
jiices  according  to  the  metre,  as  vtc  formerly  gave  them  by  the 
French  foot,  as  foon  as  the  exaft  length  of  the  former  Otouhl^  be 
made  known  to  us  by  the  grand  meafurement,  carrying  on  in  France, 
but  not  then  completed,  though  it  has  fmee.  We  agreed  alio  to 
give,  in  future,  all  calculations  and  agronomical  obfervations,  as 
well  as  tlie  places  of  tlie  heavenly  bodies  in  afironomical  books,  for 
the  mean  time,  as  foon  as  the  editor  of  tlie  ConnoifTance  des  Terns 
Ihoiild  let  us  the  example.  Perhaps  it  will  be  pollible  alfo  to  intro- 
duce this  mean  time  into  common  life,  in  order  icf  efleit  a better  re- 
gulation of  tlie  going  of  watches. 

Accurate  and  more  numerous  obfervations  of  the  time  of  the 
moon’s  culmination  were  next  recommended,  as  thefe  might  ferve 
in  determining  the  difference  of  meridians  of  places  ; alio  to  infert 
in  afironomical  almanacs  the  time  of  the  occultation  of  (tars  of  the 
jth  and  6th  magnitude,  before  the  firfl  and  after  the  lafl  quarter  of 
the  moon,  in  order  to  give  occafion  to  more  frequent  calculations  of 
thefe  differences.  In  calculating  the  oppofitions  of  the  fupenor 
planets,  for  examining  the  theory  of  their  orbits,  the  fame  method 
muff  abfolutely  be  followed;  and  that  given  in  Lalande’s  Affronomy, 
fe6tion  4162,  was  here  propofed. 

I produced  a complete  drawing  of  the  15th  ffieef,  and  the  two 
engraved  but  not  yet  finiffied  flieets,  tab.  11.  and  i3-^f  b't'ge 
Celeftial  Atlas,  and  4he  manufeript  of  my  Complete  Catalogue  of 
the  Stars,  and  particularly  the  part  refpetling  De  la  Caille’s  Southern 
Stars,  wdiich  have  never  yet  been  numbered.  Lalande  took  this  oc- 
cafion to  obferve,  that  room  might  (lill  be  found  on  fome  of  the  ce- 
leftial charts  for  nev'  conftellations,  and  wiflied  to  fee  inferted  among 
the  ftars  an  aeroftat,  as  the  invention  of  tlie  French.  1 embraced 
this  opportunity,  .contrary  to  my  former  firm  relolution  of  intro- 
ducing no  new  conftellations,  to  propofe  on  tlje  other  hand,  that  a 
German  difeovery,  made  35,0  years  ago,  viz.  the  art  of  printing, 
might  be  perpetuated  in  the  heavens  by  fome  emblem.  Both  pro- 
pofals  were  approved.  T.  be  nrfl  conllellation  will  be  inferted  be- 
tween the  Goat  and  Southern  Fifti;  and  tlie  other  between  the  Ship, 
Unicorn,  and  Greater  Dog. 

Lalande  was  convinced,  at  the  fame  time,  by  ocular  deraonffra- 
tion,  of  the  accuracy  of  obfervations  made  witli  a Hadley’s  lextant 
on  the  Infels  Berge,  one  of  the  higlieft  foreffsof  Thuringia,  where 
the  duchefs  gave  a fete  to  the  conijntny,  and  where  've  took  foveral 
correfponding  altitudes  ot  the  fun  with  various  ten-inch  (extants  by 
Troughton,  in  order  to  determine  the  time  and  lieight  of  the  pole. 

Lalande  had  with  liini  a chronometer  by  Berfhond  the  elder  at 
Paris.  The  Duke  of  Gotha  has  in  his  puffeHion  four  Englifli  chro- 
nometers, by  Arnold,  Emery,  Miulge,  &c.  Major  Von  Zach  lias 
one  by  Emery;  and  M.  SeyfFert,  ot  Drcfden,  one  made  by  himlelf. 
All  thefe  were  compared  witli  pendulum  clocks,  and  with  each 
other  ; and  their  rate  of  going  was  found  10  be  remarkably  regular, 
which  proved  that  they  were  fit  to  be  ufed  in  determining  the  longi- 
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tilde.  SevfFert  alfo  (hewed,  merely  to  give  pleafiire  to  Lalande,  a 
clock  con'flriidled  by  himftlf,  according  to  a new  invention,  and 
havino'  marked  on  the  dial-plate  the  diurnal  divifion  of  the  day 
propo?ed  in  France.  Me  had  likewile  with  him,  of  his  own  work- 
manlhip,  a flop-watch  with  the  decimal  divifion,  which  he  prefented 
to  Madame  le  Fran9ais. 

Some  new  inffruments  and  maps  were  alfo  exhibited  and  examined. 
Among  thef'e  were  an  ocular  heliomeier,  to  be  applied  to  a Herfchel’s 
telcfcope,  invented  by  M.  Kohler,  and  conflruClcd  by  M.  Se.iffert  ; 
the  diaphragms  of  the  former,  for  determining  the  Ifrength  of  the 
lioht  of  the  (tars,  and  his  propofed  veffel  for  an  artificial  water  lio- 
rizon  ; a map  of  the  Rhein  Thais,  laid  down  by  means  of  a Hadley’s 
fextant,  by  M.  Feer,  of  Zurich  ; fome  fheets  of  a new  map  of  the 
Duchy  of  Wurtemberg,  by  M.  Bohnenberger,  of  Tubingen,  mea- 
furjrd  and  delineated  by  means  of  like  inflruments.  The  beautiful 
inflruments  on  the  ducal  obfervatory  of  Seeberge,  near  Gotha,  and 
the  convenient  and  proper  manner  in  which  they  are  eredled,  ob- 
liged Lalande  to  acktiowledge  that  he  had  never  fecn  any  where  an 
obfervatory  fo  well  furniflied. 

(Jf  the  new  French  calendar,  and  their  manner  of  reckoning  by- 
decades,  as  well  as  their  propofed  decimal  divifion  of  the  day,  there 
was  no  difeudion.  Lalande  himfelf  mult  have  been  aware,  that  as 
the  introduction  of  this  innovation  found  even  in  France,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  provinces,  fo  great  oppofition,  it  would  meet  with 
much  more  in  other  countries.  It  would  alio  hardly  find  admidion 
afnong  tliofe  who  have  flill  any  regard  for  inflitutions  which,  thou- 
fands  of  years  ago,  the  fii  ft  law-givers  and  aflronomers  declared  to 
be  proper  for  civil  life,  and  which  have  fince  been  retained  through 
all  ages.  Befides,  this  new  Frencli  calendar,  in  making  the  year 
begin  at  the  entrance  of  the  fun  into  the  equinoxial  point,  deter- 
mined by  aflrOiiomical  calculation,  brings  it  back  upon  no  folid  and 
■fure  grounds;  while  vve,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  very  finiple 
method  of  intercalation,  can  determine  common  time  backwards 
and  forwards  for  many  centuries,  and  differ  only  one  day  from 
aflronomical  time  in  the  courfe  of  37.00  years. 

1 he  Eledfor  of  Saxony  has  enriched  the  obfervatory  at  Leipfic 
with  a confiderable  number  of  aflronomical  inflruments,  which 
were  before  preferved  in  the  Mathematical-hall  at  Drefdcn. 
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